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TO    THE 


LADY    FREDERICK    BENTINXK. 


"  WlUi  Rge  decided,  vitb  courts  and  bvuineis  tired. 
Caring  for  noUiing  but  wtiat  etmv  required, 
I  little  thouglit  of  iBunching  forth  afrsin 
Amidst  aitrcnturous  rovers  of  thi>  )>en."* 

Such  were  (he  words  of  a  man,  one  of  the  moel 
eminent  of  his  tune,  whether  we  consider  bis  cha- 
racter for  arts,  arms,  general  literature,  or  poetry ; 
whether  as  a  courtier^  a  politician,  or  a  man  of  quality- 
What  business  then  have  I  with  lhem>  will  your 
ladyship  say,  reeembling  him  in  none  of  these  parti- 
culars ?  My  answer  is,  that  if  I  do  not  in  any  thing 
else,  I  resemble  him  in  the  four  lines  I  have  quoted 
It  is  certain  (though  I  do  not  like,  even  at  seventy- 
six,  to  talk  of  **  age  decayed*^  that  I  am  not  a  little 
older  than  when  I  first  had  the  honour  and  good 
fortune  of  being  known  to  you ;  that  I  have  done 
with  courts ;  am  tired  of  business ;  and  now  care  for 
nothing  but  what  ease  requires. 

'  SieOUId,  Dake  of  Buckingliam. 
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DEDICATION. 

Were  I,  iherefore,  wise,  perhaps  I  should  not  again 
launch  forth  in  the  hazardous  craft  of  authorship. 
But  as  the  illustrious  Sheffield  did  not  refrain  from 
doing  this,  though  all  the  reasons  he  has  enumerated 
forbade  him,  so  I,  having  perhaps  as  much  leisure 
left  as  his  Grace  had  when  he  ventured  once  more  on 
the  ocean  of  letters,  presume  to  follow  his  example. 
Pray  heaven  I  may,  like  him,  safely  return  into 
5rtl 

To  pursue  the  figure  I  have  adopted,  I  feel  like 
one  of   those  ancient   mariners,    who,  after  having 
passed  much   of  their  time  in  making  voyages  (wbe- 
icr  prosperous  or  not),  do  not  like  to  be  laid  up  on 
shore  for  the  rest  of  their  lives,  short  as  they  may  be. 
r.Thcir  fancy  represents  that  there  may  still  remain 
[•ome  creek  or  coast  which  they  have  not  explored ; 
id  not  willing  that  their  bark  should  be  moored  in 
lleness,  they  once  more  weigh  anchor,  and  give  her 
Is  to  the  breeze.     In  plain  English,  though  tired 
of  business,  yet  more  tired  of  having  nothing  to  do, 
^^,  like  the  nobleman  I  have  quoted,  once  more  enlist 

^H  "  Amidst  the  odvcaturous  roveis  of  the  pen." 

^P    "  Very  good,"  you  may  reply;  "  but  what  have  I  to 
do  with  all  this,  that  you  chose  to  address  me  upon 

More  perhaps  than  you  are  aware  of.     For  though 
rA  name  can  do  little  for  a  work  which  cannot  do  any 
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lliiug  for  itself,  yet  if  tliat  work  can  stand  at  all  of 
itself,  such  a  name  as  yours,  like  a  Corinthian  capital, 
may  give  that  elegance  and  ornament  to  the  shaft 
which  are  necessary  to  make  it  complete. 

This  I  should  say,  if  there  were  no  other  reason  to 
make  me  wi&h  to  inscribe  this  labour  of  mine  to  your 
ladyiihip.  But,  on  its  perusal,  all  my  readers  (at  least 
all  who  know  you)  will  perceive  ample  and  appropriate 
reason  for  the  wi&h.  For  who  that  may  take  the 
trouble  of  investigating  the  character  of  Bertha,  in 
the  following  pages,  and  remembers  the  graces  of  your 
young  years — but,  above  all,  who  that  has  witnessed 
the  delightful  aifectiou  and  mutual  esteem  that  have 
so  long  united  you  and  your  revered  and  noble 
father — but  must  allow  ihat  the  delineation  of  such  a 
portrait  is  most  appropriately  dedicated  to  jfo«  ?  How 
justly  might  I  not  also  extend  this  still  farther,  and, 
following  you  from  girlhood  to  maturer  years,  give 
the  same  reason  for  recommending  the  character  of 
Lady  Hungerford  to  your  protection.  At  all  events, 
I  have  a  secn?t,  but  deep-felt  pleasure,  in  thinking, 
that  in  Iwing  allowed  llius  to  address  you,  a  friend- 
sliip  which  has  gilded  so  many  years  of  my  life,  and 
has  been  marked  with  such  kindness  and  condescen- 
sion, on  your  part,  may  be  told  to  the  world  ;  and,  if 
so,  what  can  it  tell  of  me  but  honour  ? 

As  to  the  work  itself,  if  it  beguile  an  hour  of  your 
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PREFACE    TO    THE    MEMOIR. 


What  has  prompteil  me,  in  my  old  age,  to  con^ 
ceive  the  notable  design  of  i*-riting  any  part  of  my 
history,  much  more  to  publish  it,  vrill,  I  have  no 
doubt,  be  indiHerent  to  Ihc  world.  But  that  world 
ifi  gone  by  me,  and  I  have  nothing  left  but  reminis- 
cence's of  the  past  for  my  mind  to  rest  upon ;  and 
perhaps  it  is  better  to  indulge  them  than  to  go  to  sleep 
before  my  time. 

This,  however,  only  concerns  myself.     What  is  it 
to  (Hhers  ? 

Why,  something ;  for  it  will  shew  a  good  deal  of 
Lwhat  is  of  consequence  to  a  human  creature — the 
cnowledge  of  his  own  heart,  and  something  of  that 
of  others.  Upon  this  subject  I  will  translate  some 
passages  of  a  French  letter  now  before  me,  which  will 
perhaps  explain  what  I  would  say,  as  to  the  scope 
and  end  of  the  following  pages,  better  than  I  could 
myself. 


BE  CLlPPOltDS  PREFACE. 

"  You  put  me  at  ease.  Sir,  in  dispensing  with  the 
necessity  of  telling  you  the  news  of  the  day,  wliicli 
you  rightly  call  a  second  edition  of  the  days  that 
have  gone  before;  the  only  difFercnce  being  in  the 
names,  of  the  actors  who  appear  on  the  ecene.  There 
are  tlie  satne  intrigues,  the  same  changes.  Nothing 
resembles  current  news  more  than  the  news  which  is 
past.  But  when  our  study  is  the  heart,  we  need  not  go 
out  of  ourselves  (if  we  chose  to  think  so)  to  get  at  an 
endless  diversity.  And  yet  what  a  apLCtacle  is  our 
soul,  when  we  leave  the  contemplation  of  it  for  the 
frivolities  which  engage  us !  For  we  then  sewn  to 
abandon  the  study  of  our  own  hearts  and  under- 
standings, to  be  the  confidants  of  all  the  rest  of  the 
world.  Thus  we  know  everybody's  mind  but  our  own. 
Don't  talk  to  me  of  a  man  whose  soul  preserves  an 
incognito  to  himself.  Yet,  when  plunged  in  luxury 
and  pleasure,  how  can  it  be  otherwise  ?  Mallebranche 
got  out  of  fashion  because  people  preferred  a  search 
for  pleasure  to  a  search  after  truth.  But  recal  a  man 
to  an  inquiry  after  his  duty,  or  the  nature  of  his 
being  as  it  appears  in  his  life,  and  the  '  Recherche 
de  la  V^rite*  will  again  be  tlie  mode.''* 

To  all  this  I  agree,  and  if  in  relating  what  I  have 
felt  myself,  and  witnessed  in  others,  "  I  wind  me 
into  the  easy-heartetl  man,"  and  set  him  before  him- 
self, shall  it  be  said  that  the  attempt  is  useless  ?     I 
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trust  not,  and  therefore  hnsten  to  begin,  though  far 
from  certain  whether,  af^er  beginning,  I  shall  proceed 
far  with  m^  xiotablu  uadertuking. 

Let  me  add,  that  1  have  no  wisib  to  disguise  the 
many  weaknesses  that  vnW  apjicor  in  this  memoir. 
Who,  that  is  human,  i^  without  tliem  ?  Besides,  as 
one  of  my  chief  objects  is,  if  po8able,  to  be  a  beacon 
to  others  who  may  be  pursuing  the  same  path,  I 
should  ill  perform  my  task  if  I  did  not  set  myirclf 
down  cxatrtly  as  I  was. 

What  T  attempt  is  a  history  of  heart;  and  I  ho|K' 
I  shall  not  fail. 


DE  CLIFFORD; 
THE  CONSTANT  MAN. 

CHAPTER  I. 


MY    BIRTH    AND    PARCXTAGC       PICTtTRE    OF    A 
DECAYED  r.EKTt.EMAV. 


Tboush  tny  ntate  be  fallen,  ytc  I  waf  well  bore. 

SajJtmnt%t.—AIta  WtS  ti.»t  EmLWtO. 
What  ire  yoB? 

Tour  name  ?     Your  qnality? 

My  ratnc  i»  Uut, — 

T«t«m  I  ddMc— /«nr. 

What  ihall  J  taf  fOii an? 

THI  the  Karl. 

That  tbe  Lord  fianJoUe  doth  attend  hiio  befe.— S  ffm.  IV. 

Ar  an  Rutobio^rapher  ^nerally  coiiitiicnces  uitli  hii 
birth,  parentage,  and  cdiinttiuti,  1  will,  in  this  uut^-t 
"f  my  history,  s«y  eometbing  of  mine. 

Tlwugh  (particularly  in  the  early  part  uf  my  lift') 
I  wa»  Utile  known  to  tJaroe  or  fortune,  I  derive  my 
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lineage  from  remote,  and  even  illustrious  antiquity. 
My  name  is  De  Clifford,  and  I  trace  myself,  in  a  direct 
line,  from  the  renowned  feudal  barons  of  that  name, 
though  su  high  up,  that  (and  I  am  not  sorry  for  it)  I 
have  none  of  the  blood  of  the  murderer  of  young  Rut- 
land in  my  reins.  My  immediate  ancestors  spring 
fi-om  Sir  Williaiii  De  ClilTord,  son  to  lloger  Lord 
Clifford,  a  baron  of  the  time  of  King  Richard  the 
Second.  I  mention  Sir  William  in  particular,  because 
from  his  marriage  witli  one  of  the  co-heiresses  of  the 
unfortunate  Lord  Bardolfe,  of  Shaksperian,  as  well  as 
histoi-ic  memory,  he  became  possessed  of  the  lordship 
and  castle  of  Bardolfe,  in  the  parish  of  that  name,  in 
the  north,  where  I  first  drew  breath,  and  where  the 
wreck  of  our  family,  shorn  of  its  beams,  have  contin 
Ducd  sinking  ever  since. 

Here  the  line  of  Bardolfe  flourished  as  barons  sum- 
moned to  Parliament,  till  Thomas,  fifth  baron,  the 
friend  of  old  Northumberland,  perished  with  him  in 
the  battle  of  Bramham  Moor,  fighthing  for  York 
against  Henrv  ^V-  Moreover,  though  bis  death  in 
the  field  deprived  him  of  the  honour  of  losing  his  head 
willi  the  Mowbrays  and  Nevilles,  after  the  battle,  a 
nolile  revenge  was  glutted  in  regard  to  his  biidy,  by 
quartering  what  were  called  his  rebel  limbs,  and  ex- 
posing them  on  the  gates  of  London,  York,  Lynn, 
and  Shrewsbury,  while  his  head  ornamented  that  of 
London. 

But,  how  little  did  this  high  lineage,  and  this 
honourable  fate,  avail  his  descendants  !  His  attainder 
and  forfeitures  reduced  the  family  ;  and  though  the 
castle,  and  part  of  the  est^ate  of  Bardolfe,  was  restored 
to  my  female  ancestress  on   her  marriage  with    Sir 
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William  De  Cliflbrd,  yet  it  was  so  dimini^shod  in  vnlue, 
and  Sir  William,  bein^  a  youngtr  brollitr,  ^ras  m 
Utile  distinguished  by  the  gifts  of  fortune,  that  lie 
could  not  bold  up  bis  head  with  the  re^t  uf  the  Clif- 
fords. Eveo  tbcy  arc  uow  all  di»ii|MitL-d,  the  heirs  male 
of  the  original  liarony  \King  long  ago  extinct ;  and, 
though  lioth  titles  and  fortuiK  have  bewi  carried  by 
females  into  other  illustrious  familieit,  the  old  name 
itself  of  De  Clifford  is  nearly  lost  in  the  same  obscurity 
in  which  our  branch  of  it  had  ao  long  continued.* 

From  this  account  of  our  fate,  it  will  not  besurpris* 
ing  that  all  intercourse  between  ourselves  and  our 
high  relationit  had  for  a  very  long  time  been  entirely 
dropped;  we  did  not  well  know  even  to  whom  we 
belonged ;  the  posterity  of  Sir  William  De  Clifford 
almost  became  Bardolfes,  and,  lowering  by  dt^rces  to 
almost  nothing,  coutinued  in  ttie  village  where  tlic 
beads  of  that  name  had  originally  flourished,  wliile  the 
cattle  and  manor  of  Bardolfe  hud  long  pas».'d  by  t^le 
into  other  hands. 

Thus,  with  all  hia  ancient  blood,  my  father  was,  in 
substance,  scarcely  more  than  a  farmer — a  gentleman 
furxner  indeed,  with  a  bellcr  title  to  armorial  bearings 
than  almost  all  his  rich  neighbours,  who  yet  looked 
down  upon  him  as,  at  the  very  be.st,  that  mortified, 
though  not  always  humbled  character,  a  "  decayed 
gentleman." 

Yet,  as  if  to  mock  him  the  more,  as  his  very  small 
estate,  the  remnant  of  former  times,  was  his  own,  he 
was  designated,  iu  the  language  of  the  northern  pro- 

*  As  t  Uwre  only  from  the  anncnt  larony,  to  which  alone  1  nlludc;. 
no  tneotion  w  mule  of  tbnl  other  buony  of  Cliflord  of  CUudlcigh, 
a  creation  of  Cbftrics  IL 
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vince  where  it  lay,  by  the  higli-snutiding  title  of 
Statesman,  What  sort  of  honours  belonged  to  that 
title  may  be  imagined  by  the  southern  reader,  when  he 
learns  that  the  possessor  of  q  freehold  of  twenty,  nay 
of  ten  pbunds  a  year,  enjoya  that  denomination  among 
bis  simple  neig^hbours. 

The  family  had  so  long  gone  down  hill,  that  my 
father  had  quietly  descended  with  it  into  the  class, 
and  almost  into  the  character,  of  mere  yeomeii.  Had 
he  done  ao  entirely,  and  not  cast,  as  he  sometimes, 
though  seldom,  did,  a  longing  look  to  what  liis  pro- 
genitors ]]ad  l>een,  he  would,  perhaps,  have  been  hap 
pier.  But  luckily  these  interruptions  came  not  often, 
ami  did  not  last  long. 

Our  name,  which  had  been  for  centuries  on  the 
grand  jury,  was  not  yet  struck  out,  and  my  father  was 
summoned  regularly,  as  if  still  one  of  the  squirearchy. 
It  was  then  that  a  sort  of  struggle  between  pride  and 
prudence  commenced,  in  which  pride,  for  the  lime, 
generally  got  the  Iwtter:  for  he  always  attended,  and 
was  always  mortified. 

'I'hough  upon  tlie  grand  jury,  not  being  a  proper 
subject  for  the  commission,  he  was  the  only  one  of 
them  not  included  in  the  invitations  to  dinner  given  in 
open  court  by  the  judge  ;  and  when  the  jury  advanced 
with  their  preeeiitineiits,  with  their  rich  and  titled  fore- 
man at  their  head,  he  was  seen  among  tliem,  hesitating, 
alarmed,  and  bashful,  and  evidently  sustaining  a 
struggle  of  hurt  feelings.  He  wished  to  shew  himself 
Ui  the  court,  and  the  notice  of  the  county,  but  allowed 
every  one  that  pleased  to  push  before  him,  so  that  he 
could  not  be  seen.  Or  if  he  ever  obtained  a  place 
be  observed,  it  was  only  by  entreaty,  which  yet  it  hi 
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him  to  make.  While  in  the  discharge  of  dutv» 
his  brother  jurymen  vere  not  uncivil,  ami  he  felt 
some  little  consequence ;  Init  the  a&sizeti  over*  he 
was  instantly  extinguished,  and  returned  to  pt-HCt: 
and  obscurity  at  Iwtne.  The  first  of  theae  my  father 
found  so  valuable,  that  he  frequently  vowed  never 
again  to  hazard  it,  by  attending  another  assizeii ; 
but  tha  TOW  was  always  broken,  and  he  agreed 
with  my  mother  (herself  of  on  origin  somewhat  better 
than  plebeian,  being  the  daughter  of  the  younger  son 
of  a  knight),  that  the  pretensions  of  the  blood  of  the 
De  Cliifords  and  Burdulfcs  ought  uol  to  be  bacnficed 
without  a  struggle. 

llierewas,  however,  another  reason  tliat  told  in  pro- 
ducing this  feeling.  I  have  said  wc  had  ilescendul 
in  the  scale  of  gentility,  but  it  was  by  degrees.  At 
the  Revolution,  my  great-grandfather  was  of  no  mean 
consideration  among  the  Yorkshire  Whigs,  and  owned 
the  castle  which  gave  us  one  of  our  names,  though  he 
sold  it,  in  the  end,  to  make  good  a  large  portion  to  his 
only  sister,  who  married  into  a  very  uoble  family.  This 
was  so  flattering  to  his  pride,  tliat  he  agreed  to  give 
her  a  fortune  far  beyond  his  means,  to  the  still  further 
reduction  of  the  fund*  of  his  posterity.  Nor  did  he 
reap  the  advantages  he  hoped  from  the  connexion ; 
for  the  figure  and  fortune  of  the  two  faniilies  l^eing  so 
unequal,  ihcy  first  grew  cool,  and  then  were  absolutely 
estranged  from  one  another ;  so  that  my  grandfather 
had  no  intercourse  with  his  aunt's  family,  and  dying 
when  my  fatlier  was  an  infant,  and  there  being  no 
maiden  aunt  to  keep  up  reniembrances,  the  very  name 
of  these  high  relatives  seemed  even  then  almost  for- 
gotten. 
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A  week,  however,  generally  restored  my  father  to 
himself,  and,  forgetting-  the  gentleman  in  the  farmer, 
he  rctunied,  as  I  have  observed,  to  obscurity,  and  his 
usual  occupations. 

Luckily  these  gave  him  little  time  to  reflect  up<m 
any  thing  but  how  to  turn  them  best  to  account,  in 
support  of  a  numerous  family,  which,  statesman  a» 
he  was,  forced  him  to  eke  out  his  income  by  renting  a 
coiisidenible  farm  under  Sir  Harry  Golf,  the  squire  of 
the  neighbouring  parish. 

This  gentlL'man*'s  family  was  the  highest  in  degree 
with  which  we  liad  any  intercourse,  though  that  of 
Haatiiiga,  to  whose  ancestors  tlie  old  rastle  and  manor 
of  Bardolfe  had  passed,  by  the  sale  I  have  mentioned, 
above  a  century  before,  were  of  higher  descent,  and  of 
infinitely  liiglier  fashion  and  condition.  They,  how- 
ever, resided  in  a  distant  part  of  the  country,  and,  for 
some  years  at  least,  I  knew  nothing  of  them  but  their 
name.  The  castle,  indeed,  had,  all  but  one  tower,  long 
l»een  in  ruins,  like  its  former  owners ;  and  though  very 
picturesque  and  romantic,  frowning  from  the  top  of  a 
steep  bank  which  rose  abruptly  from  the  river  (also 
bearing  our  name),  it  afforded  no  temptation,  because 
without  accx>mmodation,  for  any  of  the  present  owner? 
to  visit  it. 

What  was  left  of  it  besides  this  tower  were  raere  per- 
forated walls,  lield  together  only  by  the  tough  embraces 
of  the  ivy  and  caucus ;  yet,  there  was  a  "  sullen  dig- 
nity" about  this  old  place,  which,  with  other  reasons, 
made  it  my  absolute  delight.  But  I  am  yet  scarcely 
born,  so  umst  not  anticipate. 

I  had  several  brothers  ( for  my  mother  was  more  pro- 
lific than  ricli)  ;  and  a  child  once  a  year,  for  6ve  years 
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together,  did  not  add  to  tbe  means  </  the  Stntciiman. 
My  brother!^,  howe\*er,  had  huge  limbs  aud  healthy 
stomachs — which  latter  by  no  means  re|^ardpd  the 
coarse  porridge  and  milk  of  the  north  as  an  evil.  In 
short,  they  all  grew  and  waxed  stroug,  and  gave  our 
parents  little  uneasiness  on  the  score  of  health. 

They  were  oil  ratlicr  favourites  with  the  Gofi'familyi 
and  the  good-natured  Sir  Harry  (who  derived  his 
fortune  and  descent  only  from  a  rich  clothier),  in  hix 
secret  mind,  could  not  help  showing  us  much  con- 
sideration on  account  of  our  blood. 

The  truth  is,  that  Sir  Harry  and  his  wife  and 
family,  though  very  independent  as  to  money,  were 
not  at  all  so  as  to  their  position  in  life.  Witb  many 
sterling  qualities,  they  s|Kitled  all,  by  quitting  what  they 
were  (plain  country  folks),  to  be  what  they  were  not, 
denizens  of  fashion. 

In  this  they  laviaheil  more  money  tlian  taste.  Sir 
Harry's  common  sense  was  rendered  ii>efTicient  by  a 
factitious  fondness  for  the  aiis,  and  what  he  called  lite- 
rature, of  neither  of  which  he  knew  much;  and  his  wife 
and  daughters thuughtfashion  consisted  in  being  always 
over-dressed,  and  talking  what  they  called  French. 

All  this  dazzled  their  country  neighbours,  whatever 
it  might  do  the  people  they  copied ;  and  as  in  other 
respects  they  had  a  sort  of  general  familiarity  of  man- 
ner, they  were  not  without  consideration  in  the  country, 
and  were  even  popular. 

For  oiy  own  part,  I  at  first  thought  them  demi- 
gods, preferring  their  manners  and  appearance  at  leaM 
to  all  others  about  me  ;  and  T  es(5ecially  had  a  high 
opinion  of  their  learning,  on  the  strength  of  a  consider- 
able library  which  Sir  Harry  had  collected,  though  no 
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scholar,  and  from  the  young  ladies  often  talking  a  lan- 
guage I  did  not  inidcrstnnd.  For  1  was  always,  I 
know  not  why,  unlike  other  boys,  and  wry  unlike  in- 
deed to  my  elder  brothers  ;  being  fond  of  poring  over 
whatever  books  I  could  geE,  while  they  sported  with 
Sir  Harry,  or  assisted  our  father  in  the  superintendence 
of  the  farm.  But  as  for  mc,  from  a  child,  I  had  a 
sort  of  world  of  my  own,  which  I  peopled  witli  images 
of  my  own  fancy;  sometimes  grand,  sometimes  gro- 
tesque, sometimes  more  common-place :  making  them, 
however,  always  to  tell  stories  to  myself,  which  quite 
satisfied  me  for  the  want  of  otlier  companions;  so  tliat 
though  I  was  often  solitary,  I  was  never  alone. 

In  short,  I  became  a  kind  of  character,  for  i»uch  an 
urchin,  and  as  1  grew  up,  one  of  the  Miss  Goffs,  who 
read  jjoetry,  said  I  was,  like  poor  Kdwiu, 

*'  No  vulgar  boy  j 
Deep  tllo^g^lt  oft  BeemccI  to  fix  ray  infant  eye, 
Diiinties  I  heeded  not,  tiorgaude,  nor  toy, 
Sare  ore  short  pipe  of  rudcut  mLtiitrelsy." 

I  coukl  myself  carry  on  her  comparison  with  Edwin, 
which  made  me  not  a  little  proud,  for  I  vm,  certainly, 

"  SUcnt  when  glad  j  affectionate  though  shy ; 
And  tiaw  my  Uivk  was  mo^t  dvinuruly  sad  ; 
And  now  I  laHgh'd  aloud,  yet  none  knew  why : 

The  neighbour*  stared  said  sigfi'd.  yet  blessed  the  lad  ; 
Some  (Ircm'd  him  woiLd'rous  vfi^t;,  and  ^oine  be]iev'd  liitn  mad. 

One  thing  indeed  inclined  my  good  parents  to  in- 
dulge this  quieter  dispoaition  of  mine.  I  was  the  only 
one  of  the  family  who  had  not  strong  Lealth.  I  was 
even  weak  in  body  and  limbs,  and  in  these  respects 
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inferior  to  my  sturdy  brothers ;  so  I  was  allowe<l  to 
louugc  with  &  book  under  a  tree,  or  id  a  garden  of 
Dinst  antique  taste,  occupied  by  a  hind  who  had  charge 
of  the  old  walls  of  the  ca&tle. 

The  garden  itself  was  more  intereftting  for  its  sajd 
antiquity  and  wihlness  than  either  its  beauty  or  cul- 
tivation, for  it  resembled  that  dcMriilxil  by  Virgil,  as 
also  belonging  to  an  old  hind  or  gardener  : 

"  Hie  raruin  tanieii  in  dumis  olus,  klbacjue  clrcutn 
Lilta,  vcrbenvque  premcns,  rescumciue  papav«r"* 

The  mouldering  battlements  that  surrounded  this, 
to  mo,  interesting  spot,  were  shrouded  with  elder 
flowers,  and  wild  honey-suckle,  but  particularly  wall- 
flowers, fi-d  most  luxuriantly  by  the  old  mould  and 
HKirtar  that  filled  up  the  interstices  of  these  "  tin»e 
disparting  towers." 

To  lie  under  their  rough  canopy  in  the  morning] 
sun,  and  pore  over  such  Ixxiks  a.n  I  could  read,  gavel 
me  such  intense  pleasure,  that  t  have  never  seen  tht 
plants  Hinre  without  thinking  of  that  innocent  andj 
happy  time;  so  that  in  after  years,  when  the  Morldl 
had  a  far  different  hold  of  me,  I  thought  Scott  muE 
have,  in  some  delightful  dream,  seen  me,  when  he  wrot 
those  descriptive  lines  :— 

"  And  weii  tht  lonely  Inriuit  knevr 
Rcecstee  where  Uie  Mr»ll<8owcr  grew, 
And  haney>sucklc  loved  to  cnw), 
Up  tbe  tow  cng  and  niin'd  wnll. 


*  Some  KcnttcriiiR  pot-ln^rW  horc  und  there  lie  found  j 

Wtiich, cultivated  with  his  daily  can. 

And  braiicd  with  venntn,  were  bii  Irugal  Aire. — DttTviir, 
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J  deem'd  such  nooks  (he  aweetest  ahiulfi 
The  sun  in  all  his  round  iurvey'd  ; 
And  8tUl  1  tliouffiit  that  sbatter'd  tower 
Ttie  EoigtitJest  work  ot  human  fimer." 

This  disposition  of  mine  to  reading  began  to  show 
itself  at  a  very  early  age.  At  five  I  was  tolerably  ao- 
qiinintcd  witli  Bible  history ;  before  nine,  with  the 
History  of  England  ;  and  before  twelve,  had  begun  to 
relish  poetry ;  —  not  in  the  naniby-pamby  modern. 
rhymes,  such  as  are  castigated  by  the  Masviad  and 
Baviad,  but  in  tlie  vigorous  conceptions  and  language 
of  real  masters  : — 

*'  Blind  TlKLmyria,  and  bLiml  MseomdeE, 
And  TirQBenE,  nnd  Pliineus,  prophets  oM." 

By  these  T  mean  our  own  great  masters  of  song, 
Spencer,  Shakspeare,  and  Milton.  These  got  such 
possession  of  me,  even  as  a  child,  that  I  never  could 
afterwards  relish  the  more  modern,  or  as  I  thought 
them,  flatter  compositious  then  in  vogue.  Haylcy,  I 
could  not  bear,  and  even  Cowper,  I  am  afraid  I  tliought 
prosaic.  I  should,  however,  observe,  that  I  speak  of 
a  time  when  those  bursts  of  the  wild  afflatus  which 
have  wanned  ourstiU  more  modern  bards  wci-e  neither 
known  nor  thouglit  of. 

It  may  be  asked  where  I  could  get  the  provision  for 
tliis  taste  of  mine.  Our  old  Grange,  to  lie  aurt;,  had  a 
small  closet,  tn  which  I  used  to  pass  an  hour  some- 
times by  myself,  on  account  of  a  few  books  it  con- 
tained ;  but  tliey  were  only  tlie  great  Sherborne  Bible, 
a  still  greater  Herbal  (much  consulted  by  my  mother) ; 
and  FosV  Startyrs,  ati  account  of  the  relrellion  of 
Forty-five,  and  Glaiiville  upon  witches — much  con- 
sulted by  myself. 
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The  deficieucy}  however,  was  ntaiJe  up  to  me  by 
the  good-imtured  Sir  Hari7,  who,  amused  and  in- 
terested with  my  curiosity  and  love  of  reading,  simi- 
lar, be  said,  lo  what  his  had  been  at  my  age,  had  a 
sort  of  pleasure  in  fostering  it,  by  allowing  me  the  use 
of  any  books  I  wished  in  bis  library. 

It  was  my  evident  pattsion  for  these,  1  lielicve,  that 
made  Sir  Harry  often  tell  my  father  he  would  do  well 
to  follow  up  lliis  inclination  of  mine  for  books,  by 
making  me  a  scholar.  "  That  boy,"  he  used  to  eay, 
*'  for  aught  you  or  I  know,  may  in  time  be  u 
bishop." 

This  was  not  thrown  away  upon  cither  my  father  or 
myself,  and  I  was  allowed  full  lilierty  in  bestowing 
myself  as  I  pleased  :u  pursuit  of  study. 

lu  this  pursuit  I  ofttimes,  when  at  fault  myself, 
attacked  our  curate,  Mr.  BeJirdniore,  where  I  hoped 
fur  what  I  did  not  always  find,  explanations  in  matters 
of  history. 

He,  however,  did  me  some  service,  by  turning  me 
over  to  his  clerk,  au  old  man  of  the  name  of  Doughty, 
who,  being  lame,  and  a  sort  of  sctmlar,  kept  a  little 
children's  school,  and  spent  all  his  spare  time  in  reading 
Baker's  Chronicle,  Gwillim's  Henddry,  the  rilgrim's 
Progress,  and  other  compositions  of  the  same  clas- 
sical character.  But  what  made  him  chiefly  valuable 
to  me  was,  that,  from  this  turn  of  his,  among  other 
things,  he  knew  all  about  the  CiiB'urdsand  Bardolfes, 
who  he  said  were  formerly  the  best  gentlemen  in  the 
md,  only  they  lost  their  fortunes  when  York  and 
^Lancaster  came  up  (such  was  his  plirase") — iu  the  wars 
of  which,  and  indeed  the  older  English  history  in 
general,  he  was  particularly  knowing  and  voluble. 
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It  was,  no  doubt,  to  this  early  director  of  my  studies 
ihal  I  owe  the  veneration  I  have  for  ancient  times,  and 
ancient  hirtli,  of  course  not  forgetEing  my  own.  For 
when  oid  Doughty  told  me  these  Bccrcts  about  my 
ancestors,  T  felt  my  heart  swell  within  me,  and  I 
siglied,  uud  lamented  to  think  that  my  father  and 
brothers  were  reduced  almost  to  follow  the  plough, 
instead  of  leading  armies. 

The  efFtct  of  all  this,  if  good»  was  by  no  means 
unmixed  with  what  might  be  deemed  evil.  For  I 
contracted  such  a  liking  for  the  old  ruin&  at  the  Castle, 
witli  all  its  associations,  connecting  my  family  with 
ancient  grandeur,  that  the  contrast  between  that  ven- 
erable spot,  and  my  father's  confined  and  crowded, 
though  not  uncomfortable  dwelling,  became  compara- 
tively disagreeable. 

By  degrees,  too,  my  frequent  brooding  over  the 
eoiisequence  which  1  always  tliought  our  forufathera 
had  unjustly  lost,  generated  a  sort  of  consequence  in 
myself,  child  as  I  was,  that  contrasted  sadly  with  our 
present  decayed  situation  ;  and  grief  at  this  produced 
in  uie  a  sensibility  of  disposition  which  operated  in 
more  ways  than  one.  For  T  was  keenly  alive  to  every 
thing  that  partook  of  high  characti-'r,  and  high  iimn- 
ners ;  and  was  quick  in  observing  and  appreciating 
the  difference  between  persons  of  [x»lish  and  education, 
when  I  happened  to  see  them  (which  indeec!  «as  but 
raitly),  and  compared  them  willi  the  homeliness  of 
those  who  yet  were  my  closest  relatives. 

This  made  me  unhappy,  and  was  a  great  difad- 
vantage  in  after  life,  till  exjJerieuce  of  the  real  value 
of  things,  and  the  thought  how  little  it  always  is»  in 
comparison  with  our  eKpectations  here,  and  how  ab- 
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I      solutely  nothing  in  coroporisou  with  what  ia  to  cume, 

I       recovered  my  too  sensitive  mind,  ami  "  cleansed  the 

I        founwaom""  of  much  **  perilous  stuff." 

I  While  my  mind  and  temper  were  thus  early  forming,'^ 

I        Sir  Harry,  who  had  a  regard  for  my  father,  interested 

himself  about  me  so  much  that,  at  his  desire,  instead 

of  being  Rpprenticc<i  tn  wime  business  as  was  designed, 

I  was  sent  to  a  considerable  and  well  endowed  school) 

in  the  north  of  Yorkshire,  with  a  view  to  becon>e  a 

scholar,   and  taking  my  chance  of  what  scholarship 

might  procure  me  by  an  exliibition  at  Oxford. 

ITTiis  delighted  nie,  for  Ili\-ed  ui)on  my  books;  and, 
niv  master,  ibougb  of  most  liomely  manners,  was  fully' 
capable  of  directing  me :  for  though   he  joined  the 
farmer  to  the  schoolmaster,  with  a  view  to  cheaper 

I  housekeeping,  his  studies  at  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
bad  by  no  means  been  thrown  away. 
Mr.  Ebcne7-cr  Crackenthorpe  (for  that  was  hia  nor- 
thern name)  was  in  fact  au  excellent  classic,  and  though 
a  rough  yeoman  in  appearance,  waa  also  an  excellent 
instructor.  It  was  indeed  wonderful  sometimes  to  see 
him  come  reeking  in  a  frieze  coat  and  mud  shoes,  from 
his  farm  yard,  totbewboolroom,  to  talk  (ashedidwith 
spirit,  and  lUuiost  enthusiasm)  of  Homer's  heroes,  or 
Horace's  rules  of  life,  which  he  knew  as  well  bow  to 
appreciate  OS  any  Professor  of  Oxford  or  Cambridge, 
or  even  a  Quarterly  or  Edinburgh  Reviewer. 

To  this  was  added  instruction  in  writing,  arithmetic, 
and  even,  for  the  upper  lx>ys,  Euclid ;  and  for  all  this, 
together  with  substantial  and  healthy,  though  homely, 
food,  our  fathers,  some  of  them  ranking  among  gentle, 
men,  paid  twenty  pounds  a  year- 
Here  I  ought,  I  know,  to  pause  at  the  tliresbold  of 
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my  confessions.  For  what  niimoi)  of  tJie  world,  who 
measures  every  thing  by  expense,  or  what  dandy 
schoolboy,  who  measures  every  thing  by  fashion,  will 
be  willing  to  look  for  either  profit  or  improvement  to 
be  had  for  twenty  pounds  b.  year  ?  What  cither  of 
scholarship  or  knowledge  of  mankind  (the  only  know- 
ledge perhaps  worth  having),  can  be  acquired,  as  all 
public-scho<^il  men  will  exclaim,  in  the  wilds  of  York- 
ehirCj  among  boors  and  savages  ? 

Yet  both  the  scholastic  knowledge  and  the  real 
manliness  of  my  Cuml>er]and  and  Yorkshire  brethroj, 
in  every  thing  that  retjuired  it,  were  at  least  equal  to 
any  hero  of  Westminster  or  Eton  ;  though  as  to  early 
Ij.nowledge  of  the  world,  if  that  mean  dress  and  dan- 
dyism, getting  drunk,  or  ofber  precocious  energies,* 
they  niny,  in  this,  but  no  other  sense,  be  inferior  to 
those  boys  who  would  be  men  before  their  time.  The 
intrepidity  and  assurance,  indeed,  of  moilern  manners 
may  be  sooner  acquired  ;  but  even  that  depends  so 
much  upon  nature,  tliat  the  difference  is  trifling; 
and,  as  to  expense,  I  have  seen  as  many,  pcrliaps  I 
might  say  more,  unlicked  (certainly  more  untaught) 
cubs  come  out  of  the  hands  of  private  tutors,  who 
received  three  hundred  a  year  a  piece  for  them,  than  I 
ever  remember  in  the  romantic  and  liardy  regions  of 
Sedliergb.* 

To  return  to  my  progress  at  this  my  homely  school, 
it  was,  in  learning,  considerable,  and,but  for  one  draw- 
back, would  have  been  so  in  happiness.  My  ambitio& 
(never  great  as  to  anything  else)  was  much  gratified 
in  the  one;  but  the  content  which  our  simple  Hfe  might 

*  Sedbcrgh,  in  Vork&hiie,  waa  oncC]  and  peibaps  is  stUI,  celebi&t«d 
for  its  learning'. 
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have  generated  was  too  much  leavoned  with  jealousy  of 
one  aaot)ier''ii  condiliua,  to  secure  lh«  enjoyment  of  the 
other.  Most  of  us  were,  like  myself,  sous  of  decay*'*! 
or  decaying  gentlemen,  or  yeuuien,  or  topping  trades- 
men in  the  neghbouring  towns ;  yet  we  were  not 
without  a  sprinkling  of  gentry  loo,  whom  the  reputation 
of  the  school  l]ad  attracted  to  it ;  and  with  one  of  these 
I  made  a  pleasing  intimacy,  which  afterwards  had  a 
decided  influence  on  my  life. 

My  friendship,  indeed,  ynth  Foljambe  I^astings,  led 
to  what  occasioned  the  moat  violent  crisis,  whether  of 
pleasure  or  pain,  which  my  heart  ever  knew.  By  what 
I  thought  an  extraordinary  coiucidetK'e,  he  was  the  sou 
and  heir  of  the  gentleman  whom  1  have  mentioned  as 
the  owner  of  the  old  castle  of  Uiuxloife,  formerly  pos- 
sessed by  my  own  ancestor,  which  at  once  threw  a  sort 
of  interest  about  him,  and  also  about  me,  which  no 
others  in  the  school  could  feet  for  one  another. 

Foljambe  Hastings  was  descended,  ns  his  uame  iu- 
dicaten,  from  an  illustrious  family,  and  his  father,  one 
of  a  very  old  school,  had  notions  of  his  own  as  to 
education,  which,  with  the  reputation  of  Scdijergh, 
induced  him  to  place  his  son  there  previous  to  going  to 
Eton,  at  which  a  year  or  two,  by  way  of  puliching  off 
the  Yorkshire  roughness,  would,  he  thought,  suffice. 
^As  he  wished  him,  he  said,  to  bea  real  English  country 
gentleman,  in  whose  character  a  sort  of  sturdy  hardi- 
bood  formed  a  considerable  ingredient,  he  sought  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  it  in  this  plain  aud  homely 
academy,  before  he  was  exposed  to  the  mischiefs 
of  the  too  high  relinerarait  prevalent  in  higher  semi- 
naries. 

If  he  contracted  a  little  rust  from   blunter   com- 
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panions,  it  would  soon  he  dissipated,  his  father  thought, 
in  the  politer  air  designed  for  liim  later ;  and  meantime 
to  buffet  with  stout  sons  of  nature  would  call  forth 
and  exercise  liis  own  innate  powers.  He  might,  to  be 
sure,  contract  intimacies  below  his  level ;  but  from  anv 
thing  like  real  derogation,  Mr.  Hastings  was  quite 
KatislBed  that  his  son's  sense  of  his  own  high  bLoo<I 
would  always  preserve  him. 

Such  was  tlie  reasoning  of  the  elder  Mr.  Hastings 
when  he  sent  the  heir  of  Foljombe  Park  to  biiffcty  as 
he  said,  with  the  stout  yeomen,  and  sturdy  half- 
gentlomen  (among  whom  I  was  one),  who  were  laying 
in  their  stores  of  k-arniiig  at  Setlbergli. 

But  though  Foljambe  Hastings  was  in  his  treat- 
ment considered  no  more  (iian  ourselves,  in  his  air  and 
maimers  he  was  superior  to  us  all ;  so  that  not  only 
was  be  regarded  with  some  jealousy  himself,  but  Ij 
whom  be  distinguished,    met  with  a  great  ileal  of  it. 

At  first  this  surprised  me,  but  in  after  life  I  found 
it  was  the  way  of  the  world.  Sturdy  as  we  may  be 
from  nature,  and  as  we  are  taught  still  more  to  be  by 
the  levellers  of  the  age,  we  are  less  inclined  to  deny 
what  seem  the  natural,  or,  as  it  were,  the  legitimate 
privileges  of  superior  condition,  than  to  rest  without 
grumbling  at  a  leap  over  our  heads  by  a  mere  equal. 

'J'hus  if  Foljauibe  Hastings  was  regarded  with  some 
little  jealousy  by  our  achoolniates,  I  met  with  a  great 
deal  more,  from  having  no  higher  pretensions  to  his 
preference  than  any  others ; — so  that  I  generally  went 
by  the  Tiame  of  the  "  would-lje-gentleman."' 

Tills  hurl  me.  And  yet,  barring  the  inequality  of 
our  conditions,  every  thing  pointed  to  friendship  be- 
tween Foljambe  and  nie:    tiie  same  age,   tlie  same 
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'WMf  the  same  opinions,  the  sanw  feelings,  and  sense 
of  right  and  wrong.  In  short,  we  made  good  the 
"idem  vclle  ct  idem  nolle,"  as  farming  tlicbasisof  a 
lasting  frieu(li>lii|],  and  not  unaptly  we  sometimes 
reminded  one  another  of  the  brotherly  love  between 
Milton  and  Henry  Lawes,  so  celebrated  in  the  beau- 
tiful Lycidas,  which  Foljambe  seemetl  to  love  as  well 
as  myself,  though  both  so  yonng. 

One  would  have  thought  that  the  enjoyment  of  a 
pleasure  so  pure,  «o  natural,  so  incapable  of  hurting 
any  body,  and  might  I  not  add,  so  enjoined  by  tlie 
revered  author  of  our  religion  himself,  as  friendship, 
could  have  given  offence  to  nalMMly.  But  nut  so. 
The  distinction  which  Foljambe  shewed  me  was 
deemed  an  aJfront  by  the  other  boys,  and  tliey  disliked 
us  both  for  it ;  him,  for  preferring  a  mere  equal  to 
themselves ;  me,  for  beirtg  so  preferred.  I  thought 
this  very  hard,  hut,  as  I  have  observed,  I  afterwards 
found  it  was  the  way  of  the  world. 

For  some  time  we  were  regardless  of  this  ill  will,  and 
continued  our  studies,  our  walks,  and  our  plays  to- 
gether ;  for  which,  strange  to  say,  we  were  sent  to 
Coventry  by  our  eulky  schoolfellows.  Even  this  we 
did  not  much  mind,  any  more  than  their  sneers  of 
unkindness  when  thrown  together  with  them  ;  though 
I  own  my  little  reasoning  uiiud  set  busily  to  work  to 
a^ertain,  if  it  could,  from  what  spice  of  the  devil 
all  this  could  arise. 

At  length  the  ill-will  of  those  who  envied  us  the 
power  of  making  ourselves  happy  without  them  (for 
this  seemed  the  amount  of  our  crime)  broke  out  into 
open  hostility.  There  was  a  lad  of  the  name  of  Kains- 
hom,   about  fifteen  years  of  age,  the  son  of  an  inn- 
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keeper  io  the  neighbourhood,  whose  father  piqued 
himself  on  his  inn's  being  avoided  by  gentlemen,  on 
account  of  his  rudeness.  This  lad  was  dull  enough  at 
books,  but  had  a  swaggering  air  of  vulgar  inwlence, 
very  terrific  to  his  juniors,  whom  he  belaboured  with- 
out mercy,  and  very  hateful  to  his  equals,  whom  he 
only  did  not  bully  from  fear  of  their  turning  again. 
He  was  vulgar  in  his  looks,  vulgar  in  his  mind,  vulgar 
in  his  dress,  in  short,  vulgar  in  every  thing,  and  what 
Shakspeare  calls  a  "  proud,  shallow,  filthy,  worsted- 
stocking  knave.**  Like  hia  father,  he  was  a  great 
stickler  for  equality  of  all  kinds,  which  he  proved  by 
soundly  thrashing  aU  the  boys  below  him  who  would 
not  do  his  bidding.  Thiia  doctrine  of  equality,  however, 
was  so  well  relished  by  the  school  at  large,  that  our 
lives  (Foljambe's  a:id  mine)  were  made  uncomfortable 
by  it.  For  when  we  appeared  together  ann  and  arm, 
it  was  thought  that  we  were  too  proud  to  associate  with 
the  rest ;  we  were  laughed  at,  and  a  cry  of  Pylades 
and  Orestes  set  up  in  derision  ;  and  once,  under  Kams- 
horn's  directions,  we  were  hissed. 

This  was  beyond  liearing,  and  Foljanibe's  aria- 
tocrotic  spirit  resolved  to  assert  itself,  by  challenging 
the  Tribune. 

I  saw  (he  fight,  and  a  desparate  one  it  was.  They 
were  pretty  equally  paired.  The  Roundhead  had  the 
advantage  in  weight,  but  the  Cavalier  in  activity. 
One  was  t!ie  most  powerful  in  bone,  the  other  in  muscle 
Each  seemed  resolved  to  conquer  or  die:  the  one  to 
pull  down  what  he  hated  as  a  superior,  the  other  to 
preserve  hisown  pusilion.  In  short,  it  seemed  almost  an 
epitome  of  the  notable  struggles  between  the  Radicals 
and  Conservatives,  whidi  I  have  since  lived  to  witness  in 
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the  world.  The  Tribune  however  had  this  advantage, 
that  the  great  majority  of  those  who  loukixl  on  shnwttl 
thems.eK'eft  all  of  hia  clique,  cliecrin^  him  as  their 
champion  at  every  successful  blow,  und  encoumging 
him  at  every  thing  like  a  check;  while  Hastings  had 
nothing  but  his  own  spirit,  and  a  sense  of  his  own 
good  cause,  on  which  to  rely. 

In  the  end  this  good  cause,  and  the  spirit  and 
blood  of  Hastings, prevailed;  the  conquered  Ranisliorn 
was  led  off  the  ground  by  liia  sulk'n  st-conds,  growling 
like  Polyphemus,  and  the  victor  kept  possession  of 
the  field. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


SCHOOL  ADVENTURES. 


What  rew&,  Lrird  Batdolfe? 
Tlit^  times  ace  wiiJ  ;   contention,  like  «  horse 
Full  njt  \vgii  ft'cdirig,  madly  Iiutti  broke  I^Kwe, 
And  hcuvfi  down  elII  tielore  liim. 

SuAKSfEARK. — Second  Part  Hmry 

The  next  morning,  Rainshorn  bemg  sufficiently 
recoveivd,  and   Hastings   quite   fresh,  Mr.  Cracken- 
tliorpe  summoned  us  all  to   his  prescoce.     He  wtts  ^M 
sitting  with  dignified  gravity  in  his  chair  of  state,  high- 
backed,  covered  witlt  dark  bruwii  leather,  and  splendid 
with  brass  nailsj  often  admired  by  his  younger  disci-  ^M 
pWs,  Ou  one  side  were  two  or  three  shelves,  containing 
]iia  Greek  and  Latin  treasures,  which  he  always  eyed 
with  complacency  ;  on  the  other,  a  small  window  made 
on  purpose,  as  a  sort  of  telescope,  through  which   at 
a  glance,  as  a  relaxation  from  study,  he  could  survey 
tlie  details  of  his  farm-yard.     He  had  summoned  all 
his  gravity  to  give  eftec't  to  the  oration  he  had  niedi-  ^1 
tated,  on  the  great  breach  of  the  peace  which  had  been  ^^ 
committed.   On  his  right  hand,  and  in  a  lower  chair, 
sat  his  assistant,  IMr.  Thornthwaite,  as  a  sort  of  puisne 
judge  on  tlie  imfxirtant  occasion.     The  culprits,  and 
all  the  rest,  stood  mute  and  anxiously  around;  so  that, 
notwithstanding  my  fright,  it  reminded  me  of  my  Ovid, 
which  1  Iiad  that  very  day  to  construe — ' 
CoTiEicWre  ducirs  vt  tiilgi 
.  .  Sl&nle  curoiia. 
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Mr.  Crackenthorpehavin^6rstf  asa  just  maii,iukkcd 
the  cause  of  the  quarrel,  aiitl  been  answered  by  Romfr- 
hom,  that  Fuljambe  had  insulted  him,  the  pedagogue 
replied,  in  his  broad  Cumberland  dialect,  **  Young  Ud, 
take  care  what  thou  say  *t ;  Mr.  Fooljamb  Hastinga  is  • 
gentleman,  and  a  gentleman  never  insoolts  any  onr. 
But  I  thought,*"  continuefl  the  pedagogue,  "  and  I 
had  hoped,  that  where  all  were  so  coonifortable  as  ye 
are  with  me,  ye  would  all  be  civil  to  uue  anuther.  and 
live  in  peace,  and  it  is  my  dutv  to  poonish  those  who 
will  not." 

At  this  he  brandished  a  rod,  which,  like  the  fa 
of  a  Koman  consul,  lay  before  him  uu  the  table,  adc 
much  to  his  dignity  in  adding  to  his  power.    He  went 
on  thus: 

*'  Before  I  proceed  to  the  ratio  ultima^  which  you 
all  know  means,  Angliee,  condign  punshment,  and  vul- 
garly, «  gcM>d  flogging,  I  must  know  the  particulars, 
and  require  to  be  told  tvherein  the  insult,  which  Ham»- 
hom  sayh  he  received  from  Fooljamhe,  consisted.'* 

Uamshorn  (rather,  what  is  called  in  common  lan- 
guage, dumlvfounded)  could  allege  no  insult  on  the 
part  of  his  adversary,  except  that  he  was  so  proud  that 
he  would  not  associate  with  the  boys  in  general,  but 
chose  to  keep  aloof,  with  one  or  two  favourites,  my- 
self for  one. 

**  Take  care  again,  lad,"  paid  Mr.  Crackenlhorpe: 
"  for  thou  convictesl  thyself.  Noscitur  a  socio  is  a 
true  proverb.  His  choice  of  a  friend  shews  he  is  no 
ways  proud  at  all ;  and  at  any  rate,  it  is  no  insult." 

To  this  Mr.  Thomlhwaitegave  a  grave  assent,  and 
the  principal,  still  requiring  to  know  more  of  the  story, 
and  finding  that  the  challenge  given  by  Foljambe  was 
the  conscquenco  of  the  gratuitous  annoyance  of  Rama- 
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horn  by  hissing,  he  tbtermined  that  the  Tribune  had 
been  guilty  t>f  a  gross  abuse  of  thL-  liberty  he  advo- 
cated^ ami  deserved  poorishment,  which  should  cer- 
tainly be  inflicted,  unless  he  confessed  himself  in  the 
wronfj,  nmde  an  apology,  and  promised  to  keep  th« 
jwace  in  future. 

This  Lhc  gallant  Ranishorn  positively  refused,  which 
called  fortli  all  tlie  cnergie§,  as  well  as  ire,  of  the  judge, 
who  was  proceeding  to  corporal  chastisement,  which 
the  Tribune  even  made  a  show  of  resisting  ;  for  he  re- 
tired among  the  other  boys,  calling  u[Mn  them  to  join 
in  defending  him. 

He  however  mistook  his  man,  in  supposing  this 
would  intimidate  the  monarch.  Crackenthorpe  was  a 
man  of  nerve,  and  though  remarkable  for  aflability, 
and  even  a  joUitv  of  manner  when  unopjK>sed,  was  a 
determined  eupporter  of  all  lawful  authority,  more 
especially  his  own. 

Raiushoru's  puni^lmient,  therefore,  waa  only  the 
more  severe  on  account  of  this  additional  crime,  of  an 
attempt  at  rebellion  against  le»;ilimatc  power.  The 
insulted  master  seized  him  with  a  strong  hand ;  and 
while  hisusher,  Thornthwaite,  acted  as  a  corps  of  ob- 
servation in  regard  to  the  rest  of  the  school,  inflicted 
a  powerful  castigalion  in  blows  and  stripes,  from  which 
the  culprit  in  vain  endeavoured  to  escape. 

Bursting  with  spleen,  he  was  then  confined  to  his 
room,  and  we  were  all  disnussed,  appalled  with  what 
we  bad  witnessed,  and  awfully  impressed  with  the 
veneration  due  to  lawful  authority,  and  particularly 
to  that  of  the  sclioolmaster  of  Sedbergh. 

My  reasoning  powers  were  much  busied  by  lliis 
scene,  and  es|ie(5ia!ly  with  what  followed  ;  for  Ram&< 
horn,  having  contrived  to  break  prison,  went  home  to 
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his  father,  the  innkeeper,  who  came  the  next  day  with 
his  attorney^  Mr.  Capias,  to  call  the  tyrant,  as  he 
termed  him,  to  account ;  threatened  t}ie  vengc-ance  of 
the  law,  and  insisted  upon  taking  his  boy  from  the 
school. 

The  attorney,  not  to  be  wanting  ou  his  part,  b^aa 
questioning  (or,  as  Cr8ckentlK>q)e  afterwards  taid, 
"pooujping"  him),  to  know.whetlier  he  admitted,  what 
he  called,  the  gross  assault  which  hail  Iwen  perpetrated 
on  the  innocent  boy  P 

"  I  deny  the  perpetrating,  and  particularly  deny  the 
innocence,*"  sjud  tlie  master  of  birch  and  etymology, 
"but  I  admit  flogging  the  young  rebel,  as  I  would 
both  of  you  if  you  were  my  scholars,  and  offended 
against  the  rules  of  ray  school.'" 

Mr.  Crack  en  thDr[)e  uttered  thiii  with  what  wc 
thought  astonishing  firmness,  particularly  when  he 
added,  "  as  for  law,  two  can  play  at  that ;  for  if  the 
law  does  not  support  schoolmasters,  it  will  soon  not 
support  the  king,  and  then  there  will  be  no  law  at  all. 
Then  as  to  removing  the  boy,  I  am  Borry  to  tell  thee, 
it  is  not  iu  thy  power,  for  I  have  myself  already,  not 
removed,  but  expelled  him.  Mr.  Thornthwaite,  reach 
me  down  the  book  of  entries." 

At  this  he  opened  the  ponderous  record  of  the  trans- 
actions, civil  and  criminal,  of  the  free  school  of  Sed- 
bergh,and  showed,  to  the  indignation  of  the  democratic 
Boniface,  the  following  note,  in  ink  scarcely  dry, 
against  his  son's  name  in  the  list  of  scholars  : 

**  Propter  contuaiaciani,  &t  rebelltonam  contra  scbola  diMi- 
plitiBoi — EspuUuL" 

At  first  the  innkeeper  stared,  and  not  understanding 
Latin,  wondered  how  a  few  unintelligible  words,  Uke 
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maj^ic,  could  prevent  him,  as  Crackentliorpe  had  said, 
from  usinji  tbe  power  of  removing  his  own  boy  from 
such  thraldom  ;  but,  u|wn  being  infoinifd  thai  he  was 
expelled  by  the  master's  own  act,  and  for  rebellion 
against  his  authority,  he  said  it  wasa  damned  country, 
and  not  worth  living  in,  where  any  man,  or  body  of 
men,  had  such  power.  He  was  conw)]ed,  however,  by 
Mr.  Capias  telling  him  that  such  pal[mble  tyranny, 
added  to  such  a  cruel  assault,  would  greatly  enhance 
the  damages  in  an  action  at  law.  Thia  he  ordered 
the  said  Capias  forthwith  to  coniiuence,  aiid  they  sul- 
lenly took  tiicir  leave. 

The  result  was,  a  verdict  for  the  defendant  at  the 
next  assizes,  the  plaintiff  being  condemned  to  pay  the 
costs,  and  another  action  by  Capias  against  his  prin- 
cipal for  not  paying  them. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


UOftB   OF   SCHOOL  OArS. — MT  FBl£NOSilIp$, 
PLEASURES,  OCCUPATIONS. 


'Welcome  bitlier, 
If  tbst  tbe  yotiih  of  mj  new  mtcrcst  Ijere, 
Btve  power  to  bid  you  welcome. 

SHiKsi-CAiir.— JtfiwrA.  "/  Venief. 

The  preceding  incident  was  by  far  the  most  im- 
portant hitherto  of  my  life,  and  set  my  thoughts  at 
work  in  greater  activity  tliaii  ever. 

I  I)egan  to  speculate  on  the  nature  of  right  and 
wrong;  of  government  and  rebellion;  of  friendship, 
jealousy,  envy,  and  hatred ;  in  short,  I  became  as 
great  a  moral  philosopher  as  any  young  gentleman  of 
fifteen  could  be. 

luthis  I  was  joined  con  amore  by  Hastings.  The 
friendship  which  had  united  us  from  taste  had  been 
drawn  clu^r  by  this  adventure,  and  thi.s  iu  itself 
formed  another  object  of  inquiry  for  our  inquisitive 
minds,  involving  no  less  a  question  tlian  the  principles 
of  human  nature,  and  the  equality  of  mankind.  For 
this  Hastings  was  a  great  stickler,  notwithstanding  his 
high  lot,  and  his  burst  against  Bamshorn  ;  and  when 
1  observed  upon  the  indignation  he  had  shown  against 
that  rebel,  as  incompatible  with  his  principle,  he  justi- 
fied himself  by  saying  that  he  fought  biui  for  hi^ 
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impertinence,  to  which  equality  gave  no  right;  that  he 
was  by  nature  what  he  called  a  rnff",  and  detestable  on 
that  account,  but  not  for  his  lower  rank. 

To  these  sentiments  I  deferretl  with  admiration,  and 
stiU  more,  when  upon  my  hiotiog  a  fear  of  interruption 
hereafter  to  our  friendship,  from  the  difference  of  our 
situations,  he  assured  me  that  friendship  depended 
upon  similarity  of  feeling,  not  of  fortune — the  thing 
was  impossible. 

Oh  !  how  I  loved  hitn  for  this,  and  more  than  ever 
admired  his  elej^ant  aristocratic  look  of  superiority, 
and,  a.s  it  were,  of  fashion  (though  of  that  I  then  knew 
notldng),  when  accompanied  and  setoff  by  such  beau- 
tiful sentiments! 

Fiiljaiiibe  had, however,  atnost  extraordinary  warmth 
and  vigour  in  all  his  thoughts  and  conceptions,  what- 
ever they  were,  and  whether  in  opinions,  feelings,  or 
conduct,  could  never  be  neutral.  Ilis  regard  for  me 
seemed  a  passion,  es]Kx-iaIIv  after  the  attempt  to  thwart 
it  ill  the  school,  and  he  more  than  once  said,  that  if  ever 
he  came  into  possession  of  Bardolfe  Castle,  he  would 
make  it  over  to  me  as  one  of  its  rightful  heirs.  Could 
I  help  loving  hiui  ? 

Our  school  discipline  proceeded,  and  I  hope  T  may 
say  with  profit.  The  mightiest  of  schoolmasters  or  (as 
he  loved  to  Ik  calletJ),  the  Archi  Didaskulos  of  York- 
shire, viewed  our  progress  with  pleasure,  and  I  must 
do  him  the  Justice  to  say,  he  was  as  willing  as  able  to*] 
promote  it. 

Being  so  young,  our  inquisitiveness  about  every 
thing,  hut  particularly  as  to  the  operations  of  the  mind, 
made  liim  call  us  moral  philosophers  in  embryo;  and 
on  me  in  particular,  from  a  warm  eulogy  I  pronouncetl 
upon  Socrates,  in  one  of  our  themetr,  he  bestowed  the 
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name  of  that  Ulustriou*  person.  This,  wlwlher  fnmi 
derision  or  envy,  was  converted  into  a  nickname,  which 
stuck  by  mc  at  school,  iind  fullowod  nw  to  rnllf'jjp. 

With  all  the  drawbacks,  however,  which  I  have 
mentioned,  Sedbergh  was  to  me  a  place  of  hnppinp»»i, 
uuequallcd  by  any  other  which  afterwards  clK-rt4)ed 
me.  The  acqtn^ition,  or  at  least  the  foundation,  of 
those  stores  fur  the  mind,  which  education  pvfs,  and 
which  prcxiuce  a  proud  equality,  often  a  superiority,  in 
him  who  possesses  tliem  to  tlieownei-s  of  millions  with- 
out them;  the  cultivation  of  a  friendship,  that  balm  nf 
comfort  to  all,  but  especially  to  a  decayed  fjcntleinrm, 
and  which  I  was  sure  would  lost  fur  ever ;  the  hopes, 
the  frolics,  and  even  ll»e  carelessness  of  youth,  which 
never  looks  gloomily  on  futurity,  and  always  posses.'tes 
in  idea  whatever  it  chotftcs  to  wish  for ;  all  theae  were 
enjoyments,  not  the  less  felt,  because  perhaps,  at  the 
time,  not  well  understixxl. 

But  there  were  others  of  a  more  distinct  and  com- 
moner character  (and  Badly, (m  that  very  account, uniler- 
vuluod),  which  it  is  still  a  delight  to  me  to  remember. 
Vet  are  they  what  many  fine,lhouijli  j^encrally  u|»it.irt, 
|)eople  might  cluiracterize  as  rude  and  vulgar.  The 
pleasure,  however,  which  we  take  in  them  is  nothing 
hut  natural,  for  they  are  nature's  pleasures.  I  mean 
such  as  arise  from  our  stipposed  ability  to  supply  our 
own  natural  wants. 

Hence  my  satisfaction  in  di^^ng  a  few  feet  of  earth, 
dignitivd  wilJi  the  name  of  garden,  and  pleasing  my 
imagination  by  its  elegance,  or  its  actual  profit  from 
culinary  produce. 

Whatdfli;;ht  T  exj>erienced  from  adflin|;  a  hunch  of 
radivhes,  or  a  plate  of  mustard  and  cress  of  ray  own 
raising,  to  our  coarse,  but  well-relished  supijer!     It 
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realised  what  I  had  perliaps  read  in  the  morning  in 
my  Virgil,  of  the  old  Corycian  :— 

"  Kegum  squaliat  upes  animie,  seraque  r^vertcnd 
Node  domuin,  ilapibus  monsas  onerabat  inemptis  1  "* 

Were  the  ambitious  pursuits  of  the  world  that  en- 
gaged nieafterwardfi  more  happy  ?      I  fear  to  answer. 

Tiiat  I  may  not  howL=vcr  describe  myself  a  mere 
hungry  peasant,  alive  only  to  bodily  sense,  let  me  mix 
a  little  sentiment  with  my  enjoyments — for  sentimental 
I  had  become  in  no  small  degree. 

My  garden  pleased  me  more  from  the  gold  and  vel- 
vet, with  which  nature  (dear  and  elegant  nature) 
clothed  its  crocus,  its  wall-flower,  and 

"  Polyantliue  of  unnumbered  djres. 
The  yellow  wall-flower  acained  wi:li  iron  brown,"  , 

than  even  the  luxuries  of  the  evening  banquet.  How 
little,  I  said  oven  then,  do  such  pleasures  depend 
upon;  how  superior  indeed  are  they  to  all  that  wealth 
(of  which  however  I  had  none  to  make  the  comparison) 
can  coniQiand  I 

With  this  garden  I  felt  fully  equal  to  my  richer 
friend.  My  delight  was  also  in  the  heat  of  the  day  to 
lie,  Horace  in  hand,  at  the  foot  of  a  great  ehu,  that 
stood  before  the  school-house  door,  and  with  him,  proud 
of  my  classics,  to  exclaim, 

"  lAbet  jacL>re,  modu  stili  antique  iliicGt 
"  Modo  in  teriaci  gtmmiae." 

But  on  the  approach  of  evening,  happinsss  was 
perfect,  when  I  wandered  down  a  romantic  dell,   lis- 

*  How  execrably  tninslntfJ  by  Dryden,  tiiougli  lie  waa  "glorioui 
Jphn." 

"  For  late  relnrnirig  home  tie  slept  at  ense. 
And  wisely  deemed  the  w^^nltb  uf  niuiittirlut  fo«, 
The  UtUe  of  bis  own,  becaute  bU  own  did  ptcaM." 
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tening  to  the  call,  not  of  carlictit,  but  latest  birds 
nestling  for  the  niglit  in  the  green  and  perfumed 
hedges.  There  I  always  lingered,  with  I  know  not 
what  fantasies,  except  that  they  were  always  plead- 
ing, until  I  was  lost  in  tnilight,  and  the  school  curfew 
summoned  me  to  my  own  nest. 

These  simple  scenes,  and  the  reflections  they 
prompted,  all  soothing  to  a  mind  vividly  sensible  to 
the  charms  of  nature,  were  deliciously  enhanced  by  my 
DOW  for  the  first  time  meeting  with  the  "  Minstrel." 

O  !  Ihjw  I  devoured  its  descriptions,  particularly  one 
stanza  which  I  thought  ought  to  be  written  in  gold — 
certainly,  in  my  then  frame  of  mind,  it  was  golden  to 
me. 

"  Ob  how  canst  thou  renounce  Ibe  twurxllew  itore. 
Of  clinrmB  nliich  Nature  to  her  votary  j^ield*  ; 

The  wnrlilitig  n-ooilUntl,  the  rcsoiimliiig  shon, 
Tbo  pomp  of  gruvitt,  and  giiniitiirr  uf  fields ; 

All  that  the  gcniiil  nf  of  morning  plda, 
And  bU  that  ecboett  lu  the  *f>r\g  of  «ven. 

All  that  the  mountain's  ahcltoring  bosom  thielibi, 
And  all  the  dread  magnificence  o(  heaven, 
O  how  canst  thou  renounce,  anil  hope  to  he  furgiren  !" 

Perhaps  all  this  may  be  uninteresting  to  the  bulk  of 
those  who  may  open  these  memoirs ;  perhaps  1  may 
be  laughed  ut — no  matter,  let  them  laugh  that  win. 

The  impreMtions  of  this  sort  of  poetry,  combined  with 
the  habits  I  have  described,  are  almost  as  green  as  ever 
in  my  recollection,  though  at  the  distance  of  nearly 
half  a  century.  The  ramagc  of  the  birtls  is  still  in  my 
ears,  and  still  a  feast  to  my  memory,  for  the  world  has 
scarcely  deadened  it,   though  the  sense  itself  h  gone. 

But  it  is  only  in  '*  the  nwrn  and  liquid  dew  of  youth" 
that  we  cau  taste  the  true  flavour  of  this  ambrosial  food. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


LOVE    AT    KIHST    SIGHT. 


O !  whim  my  eyes  ilid  eee  Olivia  5r«t, 
Mfthougbt  nhc  [mi^'ll  ihe  nir  of  pestilein"*. 

Fair  Excelleaoe,  if,  as  four  dortn  declares, 
YoH  arc  dii-inp,  tie  pleased  to  inatnict  me, 
Hciw  yuu  will  lie  wursiiipu 

DftriiEx's  TtmpoL 
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by  Hastings,  whu  Geemed  to  enjoy  thcui  at  least  as 
inuch  as  myself;  so  that  we  talked  seiitiinenl  bv  the! 
hour,  upon    the   nothingness  of  ambition,    and    the 
inanities  of  the  world.     Fricndshi]),  we  both  a;;reed, 
was  the  only  real  good,  and  this  we  really  enjoyed,.! 
Judge  then  uiv  grief,  when  his  father  liaving,  ashaj 
thought,  sufficiently  trained  him  in  the  shnplmties  of 
life,  now  held  it  necessary  to  initiate  him  in  the  rays- 
teries  of   that  higher  society  to   which  he  naturallyi 
belonged,  and   in    which  he  was  hereafter    to    move, 
Fiiljambe  therefore  announced  to  rae,  with  emotions 
certainly  of  regret,  though  not  unmingled  with  sati*>] 
taction,  that  he  was  to  remove  directly  to  Eton,  his 
father's  chariot   and    four  having  in  fact  been  sent  for 
him;  and  he  leaped  into  it,  as  I  thought,  with  too  much 
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while  he  drove  olT  in  all  (lie  gaietjr  of  liope  and  expec- 
tation, 1  was  left  at  Sedbergh,  a  solitary  boor. 

The  contrast  indctHi  bi-twevn  me,  the  son  of  a  mere-'^ 
y?oman,  or  if  a  gentleinsn,  a  decajed  one,  vho  kiirw 
not  where  he  was  to  look  for  fortune,  and  this  young 
heir,  who  had  the  whole  world  before  him,  and  who 
had  thus  left  lue  friendless  beliind,  gave  me  a  pan^ 
ft  which  I  did  not  soon  recover.  I  rao|>ed,  and  sought 
'  out  the  darkest  comers,  in  which  to  liide  tears  which 
I  actually  shed,  but  of  which  I  am  now  ashamed ; 
for  I  am  afraid  thoy  sprang  from  a  double  motive ; 
one,  far  less  worthy  than  the  other.  For  though  I 
certainly  grieved  for  (he  loss  of  uiy  friend,  the  con- 
trast I  have  mentioned,  between  his  brilliant  prospect 
and  my  own,  struck  me  with  double  force.  1  railed 
at  tlie  inequalities  of  fortune,  and  (let  me  confess  my 
weakness)  it  made  me  almost  repine,  not  only  that  I 
too  was  not  destined  to  Kton,  but  that  I  could  not 
also  proceed  there  in  a  chariot  and  four. — So  much 
for  Socratet ! 

I  consoled  myself,  however,  as  all  persons  who  are 
proud,  but  whose  fortune  docs  not  square  with  the 
good  opinion  they  have  of  themselves,  generally  do, 
with  the  assurance  that  if  I  was  not  as  rich  and  great 
as  Foljambe,  I  deserved  to  be  so,  and  that  in  truth  he 
had  never  given  me  reason  to  distrust  that  he  thought 
80  himself.  Thus  I  long  felt  with  delight  the  pros- 
sure  of  his  hand  lu  mine  when  we  parted,  and  his 
assurance  that  Eton,  or  new  companions,  would  nevfr 
make  him  forget  Sedbei^h,  or  mC}  still  dwelt  u]A>n 
my  ear. 

Hastings  had  often  asked  why  we  should  not  go 
through  the  world  together,  as  we  had  through  the 
school  ?  talked  warmly  of  my  coming  to  see  him  in 
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vacation  at  Foljambe  Park  ;  and  of  our  meeting  agaiQ 
at  College,  if  I  obtained  (of  whicb  he  had  no  doubt) 
the  exhibition  at  QueenV  College,  which  was  annexed 
to  Sedbergh,  and  which  enabled  the  holder  to  pursue 
an  Oxford  education. 

Tliese  were  delightful  dre&ms,  and  my  love  for 
Foljambe  was  only  increased  by  the  thought  how 
totally  he  was  without  the  least  alloy  of  that  pride 
which  often  makes  unequal  friendahips  so  miserable.        ^J 

All  this  redoubled  my  exertion  in  study,  as  the  only  ^M 
mode  of  realizing  a  dreani  so  charming.     The  days  ^ 
therefore  passed  on,  busily,  if  not  happily;  and  the 
energy  of  the  Iliad,  and  my  keen  interest  about  its 
heroes,  brought  me  rapidly  on  in  Greek.  ^H 

At  tlie  same  time  I  made  an  advance  (or  something  ^^ 
like  it)  of  anotlier  kind.  For  Mrs.  Crackentliorpe, 
who  added  a  prolific  nature  to  her  otlier  g<x>d  qualities 
as  a  wife,  had  bestowed  upon  her  husband  no  less  than 
four  daughters,  crimson  as  peonies,  full  of  health  and 
buttermilk  ;  and  these  buxom  females,  always  flitting 
about  me,  laid  hold  of  my  young  imagination  in  a  man- 
ner I  did  not  understand.  They  were  homely  enough, 
but  still  they  were  females,  and  though  not  above  six- 
teen, I  began  even  at  that  age  to  think  of  the  other  sex 
as  beings  far  different  from  our  own,  in  the  respect 
due  to  them,  and  the  interest  which  in  me,  I  knew  not 
why,  they  always  created. 

Yet  in  regard  to  these  Mis.ses  Crackenthurpe,  the 
feeling,  though  it  shewed  me  what  I  was  made  of,  was 
not  dangerous.  Kven  at  that  young  age,  though  I 
liked  a  game  of  romps,  in  which  a  sort  of  Galatea 
coquetry  was  very  well  understood  between  us,*  I  felt 
the  want  of  something  more  symmetrical  in  form, 
"  Malo  me  petit  Galatea  tosdm  puetla. 
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sometliing  more  delicate  in  manner,  than  these  female 
beefeaters  exhibited.  They  had  all  thick  ankles,  Urge 
feet,  and  red  elbows,  and  though  the  soetng  thcin  roll 
sometimes  in  the  hayfield,  which  disclosed  those 
charms,  was  excellent  amusement,  they  luckily  proved 
antidotes  instead  of  attractions. 

In  short,  I  was  no  Spartan,  and  De\'er  could  bear  a 
grenadier  in  petticoats. 

I  now  went  home  for  a  vacation,  but  I  was  un- 
luckily not  too  happy  at  home.  My  fondoeas  for 
books,  and  the  remembrance  of  Foljunibe^s  friendship, 
did  not  add  to  its  attractions.  I  loved  my  plain  father  j 
and  mother,  and  I  respected  (perhaps  sometimes  en- 
vied) the  strong  ucrvcs  and  brawny  limits  of  my 
brothers.  And,  to  do  them  justice,  they  did  not  seem 
to  despise  me,  though  I  was  neither  a  fanner  nor  a 
sportsman ;  but  I  preferred  the  old  castle  gardens, 
or  the  library  of  Sir  Harry's  Hal!  house,  which  were 
still  open  to  me,  to  inspecting  a  mow,  or  attending  a 
market. 

My  brothers  generally  honoured  me  with  the  so- 
briquet of  "  I'yoftng  doctor."*  But  as  this  was  the 
extent  of  their  disparagement  and  their  wit,  I  conwiled 
inyBelf  with  looking  forward  to  the  return  of  my  friend 
from  Eton,  and  the  promiseil  summons,  consetiuent 
therfon,  to  Foljamlx;  Park. 

In  this  I  was  for  a  long  lime  bitterly  disapjiointt-d. 
The  vacations  of  Eton  and  Sedbergh  seldom  tallied;  so 
that  tliough  1  twice  received  the  longed-for  invitation, 
the  interdictions  of  my  father  and  Crackenthorpe 
prevented  my  accepting  it.  During  the  wliolc  of 
one  Christmas,  when  we  were  botl)  at  home,  1  was 
made  prisoner  by  illness,  and  during  another,  FoU 
*  A  provincial  contraction  in  Yoritsbire  Tor  "  lA<  jroung." 
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jamhe  himself  was  absent  in  London.  Thus,  I  bad 
entirely  finished  my  school  course,  aud  was  on  the 
eve  of  my  eij^hteenth  hirtliday,  before  such  an  arrange- 
ment couht  be  made  an  pcriuilted  nie  to  t-njuy  this  iutig^ 
expected  visit. 

Meantime  I  had  obtained  the  exhibition  for  which 
I  was  a  candidate,  and  which,  eked  out  by  a  small 
allowance  which  my  father  was  able  to  make^  was 
to  send  me  on  (hL*  foundation  to  Queen'i*  College,  at 
Oxford,  a  consummation  for  which  I  was  devoutly 
preparing,  when  the  long-delayed  summons  to  paas 
a  tew  days  with  Hastings  at  his  father's  arrived,  and 
was  ea^rly  accepted.  I  say  eagerly,  because,  inex- 
perienced as  I  was  as  to  manners,  or  a  way  of  life 
different  from  that  I  was  accuatomed  to  at  home,  or 
at  best  at  the  Hall  Place,  I  was  not  in  the  least  uneasy 
at  the  thought  of  presenting-  myself  to  my  friend's] 
family,  superior  as  I  knew  them  to  be.  Behold  me, 
therefore^  with  a  heart  lieating  liigh  with  happy  ex- 
pectation, on  the  rontl  to  the  proniisetl  land. 

On  my  arrival,  I  found  my  friend  waiting  for  m«^ 
before  some  great  gates,  which  seeiflcd  to  belong  to  a 
fortified  town,  rather  than  a  park,  and  led  through  an 
avenue  of  balf-a-mile  to  liis  paternal   mansion.     Ue^| 
was  glad   to  eee  me,  though  he  was  quieter  in  his 
demonstrations  of  it  thmi  1  had  expected,  and  a  great 
deal  c[uieler  than  myself.     For  I  leaped  into  hiR  aniia,^^ 
and  embraceil  him  with  fervour,  nay,  even  with  tears. 

This  ratlier  surprised  luni,  for  we  had  Iwtth  ad- 
vanced   comparatively    towards  manhood    since 
parted,  and  I  question  if  my  friend,  who  had  also  b 
financipateti  from  Kton,  thought  he  had  any  farihef' 
advance  to  make  to  complete  his  title  to  the  tngfi  viriiis. 
He  returned  the  embrac«i  but  shed  no  tears — he  had, 
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I  thought,  too  much  sclf-poasesnon,  and  lalk«l 
rather  quizzingly  of  my  Vorksliirc  heartiness. 

This,  however,  a  mure  fashionable  coat,  and  what  L 
supposed  a  more  fashionable,  that  is,  rather  a  lei 
tural,  manner  than  had  belonged  to  him  in  the  wilds 
of  Sedbergh,  were  the  only  differences  which  Eton  ui 
absence  seemed  to  have  produced.  In  all  other 
spects,  he  appeared  the  same  warm,  friendly  fellow  he 
bad  been;  and  in  the  eagerness  of  our  mutual  inqui- 
neft,  and  the  joy  of  meeting  again,  we  forg»»t,  if  either 
bad  remembered,  tlie  difTereiioe  in  lot  which  subsdited 
between  the  squire's  and  the  decayed  gentlemair*  mm. 

I  have,  however,  more*  nusons  fur  reincnilH-ring  this 
epoch.  In  proceeding  up  the  avenue,  winiethiiig  sped 
towards  us  which  at  first  I  took  for  a  young  fawn,  so 
swift  was  its  motion,  so  graceful  Us  bound.  It  ap- 
peared of  the  air,  for  it  seemed  not  earthly.  Wluit 
was  uiy  surprise,  when,  advancing  nearer,  I  plainly 
observed  it  was  a  yuuog  human  being,  for  it  had  a. 
human  form,  and  a  face  dazzling  with  animation :  and 
yet  not  human  either;  fur  it  was  more  like  one  of  the 
fairies  I  had  read  of,  and  if  so,  surely  of  fairies  thir 
queen  herself. 

Foljambe,  seeing  my  surpri*,  said,  "  It  is  my  sister 
Bertha:  she  has  not  seen  mc  to-day,  and  is  impatient 
to  join  me.  1  dare  say  she  has  played  truant  from 
her  governess  to  do  so.^ 

By  this  time  the  graceful  girl,  in  all  the  bloom  and 
vivacity  of  sweet  sixteen,  had  come  up  to  us,  and  play- 
fully reproached  Foljambe  for  going  out  without  as 
usual  coming  to  see  her.  Her  playfulness,  however, 
Bed  when  1  was  presented  to  her ;  and  the  necessity 
for  tire  artiKcial  ceremonial  she  had  been  taught  on 
the  salutation  of  a  stronger  soenitd  to  put  her  natural 
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frankness  tu  flight ;  she  was  seized  witli  timidity ; 
curtesJMl,  hesitated,  and  blushed.  That  bUish,  how- 
ever, spokf,  though  her  voice  hail  stopt ;  yet,  m  the 
few  words  she  had  uttered,  that  voice  was  so  silvery 
sweet  as  tu  afiect  nie  with  I  knew  not  what  sensations 
of  pleasure,  for  I  knew  not  why  I  was  so  pleased.  All 
that  I  was  certain  of  was,  that  it  was  a  \oU-e  more 
sweet  than  I  had  ever  heard  before  (and  certainly  than 
1  ever  heard  afterwards,  except  from  her) — so  that  I 
wa8  almost  about  to  exclaim, 

**  O,  Iftdyl  Bpcak  Bgtda." 

But  the  blush  spoke  too;  and  I  could  translate  it, 
though  new  to  the  language  of  blushes.  It  seemed 
to  say,  among  other  things,  "  And  is  this  your  friend  ?" 
and  then  I  thought  I  was  an  object  of  curiosity,  and 
wislicd  to  appear  to  advantage  to  my  friend's  sister, 
but  did  not  know  how — and  then  I  bUuhcd  in  my 
turn,  yet  did  not  know  whv — only  I  was  sure  that  I 
had  never  seen  such  a  blush,  and  would  have  given 
tlw  world  to  have  had  such  a  sister. 

I   was  very   fond  of  Dryden'a   Tempest,  and    a 

favourite  passage  rushed  into  my  mind,  ]jerponificd  as 

I  felt  by  this  beautiful  vision — 

"  At  fiPBt  it  stared  upon  me  snd  Bcem'd  wild, 
And  tlien  I  Ircmtilpd;  ypt  it.  luukeil  no  lorely, 
TIiaL  when  I  wiiiild  Iijivk  fled  away,  my  fcut 
Sccm'd  fastcn'd  to  the  pound." 

This  never  hapireiifd  to  me  with  the  Misses  Cracken- 
thorpes,  nor  even  with   the  Misses  GofF,  nor  could  I 
then  analyze  the  difference ;  btit  I  felt  it  in  uiv  hcart-^^H 
where,  truth  to  say,  it  reuiainwl  ever  afterwards.        ^^ 

We  now  advanced  to  the  house,  which  had  an  im- 
posing look  of  opulence  and  substantial  grandeur;  and 
this,  and  the  grace  and  beauty  of  the  young  fairy. 
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made  my  mind  dart  with  seiisible  morti6cation  to  my 
own  parental  home,  and  my  own  personal  insignifi- 
cance. 

That  this  should  be  inspired  by  a  fine  house  and 
park,  and  a  sort  uf  consequent  reverence  for  the  owner, 
was  not  surprising.  VVhat  did  surprise  me  wa*,  that 
not  onc^iialf,  nay  not  a  tenth  jjart,  of  uiy  fear  or  mor- 
tification arose  from  this,  but  from  a  feeling  totallj 
new,  springing  from  the  sudden  comparison  of  myself 
with  this  daughter  of  rank  and  fortune,  whom  1  had 
just  seen. 

That  her  loveliness  should  make  nie  love  her,  I 
could  understand  ;  but  «hy  I  should  feel  the  com- 
plex sensadonb  of  awe,  humility,  und  despair,  which  so 
instantly  got  possession  of  me,  was  at  the  time  totally 
inexplicable. 

I  accounted  for  it.  Heaven  knows,  well  enough  after- 
wards, when,  to  my  cost,  I  fjot  better  acquainted  with 
the  nature  of  love,  pride,  ambition,  and  independence, 
all  struggling  together ;  but  this  was  the  result  of  riper  1 
years.  What  now  puzzled  me  was  the  influence  which 
this  wild  young  beauty,  high  as  she  was  above  me, 
could  have  acquired  in  such  an  instant,  so  as  to  make 
me  feel  bashful,  helpless,  and  humbled,  and  all, 
as  I  thought,  wiiltuut  a  cause. 

But  to  return — my  friend  Foljambe,  still  accompa-l 
Died  by  his  sister,  conducted  me  across  a  large  hall, 
into  a  large  room,  where  a  large  and  very  noble  look- 
ing man  sat  in  a  large  arm-chair  of  crimson  velvet. 

"  Father,"  said  Foljambe,  with  a  sort  of  flippancy, 
which  my  jealousy  did  not  like,  because  I  attributed 
it  to  Eton,  "  this  is  my  fricml  Clifford :  I  assure 
you,  though  be  looks  so  bashful  and  backward,  there 
is  a  gi^at  deal  In  him.*" 
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"  Of  course,**  said  Mr.  Hastings,  "  as  he  was  your 
friend  at  Sedliergh.  He  has  at  least  an  honourable 
name;  though  that  perhaps  is  Hub  rccoinmeiidatiou  in 
thcfie  days.  I  believe,  young  Sir  (that  is,  my  Ron 
tells  me),  you  descend  from  the  old  Lords  BartlolJe,  as 
well  as  the  Cliffords,  for  whom  I  ought  myself  to  feel 
an  interest,  from  being  an  unworthy  successor  to  part 
of  their  domains  Though  the  domains  have  been  lost, 
I  hope  you  doift  undLTvaluecteecent,  as  it  is  becoming 
a  fashion  to  <]o.  Possibly,  indeed,  it  will  be  of  little  use 
to  you  in  the  world ;  and  yet  I  don"'t  know ." 

At  thin  he  fell  into  a  sort  of  musing,  while  I  H'as 
absorbed  with  what  seemed  an  interest  taken  by  his 
daughter  in  this  introductory  sj*eech;  For  she 
watched  her  father  with  peculiar  atteinion  while  he 
made  it,  and  during  his  reverie  afterwards.  Of  this 
reverie,  at  the  time,  I  knew  not  the  cause,  and  even 
when  I  did,  did  not  perhaps  well  understand  it ;  for  I 
knew  nothing  of  English  aristoci-ats  or  democrat^ 
though  my  school  Iwoks  had  already  taught  me  the 
difference  between  them  among  the  ancient*';  and  cer- 
tainly I  soon  found  that  the  awful  master  of  Fol- 
jambe  Park,  though,  from  peculiar  views,  he  had  mixed 
the  harilihood  of  a  plebeian  with  an  aristxKratic  edu- 
cation for  his  son,  was,  in  his  principles,  certainly  no 
democrat. 

He  was,  as  I  have  before  stated,  of  the  old  »chouI, 
and  he  was  m>  in  dress,  and  u</drei<s.  As  to  the  fir^t, 
it  was  BO  different  from  any  I  had  hitherto  seen,  that 
it  made  an  impression,  as  indeed  every  thing  about 
and  belonging  to  him  did,  upon  one  so  total  a  stranger 
to  his  higher  lot.  I  remember  even  his  coat,  which  liad 
a  very  low  collar,  was  of  a  light  stone  colour  ;  single- 
breasted,  and  very  plain :  but  its  plainness  was  relieved 
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hy  a  most  niagnilicent  waistcoat  of  crimson  vdvel, 
with  gold  button-holeSf  denoting,  ai  [  tiiought,  un- 
common ^and<?ur.  Its  [Htckt^ls  reached  nenrlv  to  hit 
knees,  large  and  roomy,  and  out  of  thcui  he  ever  and 
anon  conveyed,  and  returned  to  them  again,  a  pontle- 
rous  gold  chased  snuff-box,  of  large  dimensions.  ThU 
seemed  the[>er[M-tual  employment  of  hix  itlendtr  hands, 
whose  whitt^ness  and  delicacy  shewed  how  little  they 
had  ever  been  exposed  even  tu  the  sun,  much  leai  to 
toil. 

A  small  head,  with  a  keen  blue  eye,  and  bushy  eye- 
brows, pave  him  a  penetrating,  or  at  lea«  a  pensive, 
look,  and  a  black  solitaire,  and  little  liag,  or  rather 
nwetto,  in  which  he  confined  his  grey  hair,  completed 
the  outward  man. 

When  he  rose  from  his  chair,  which  he  di<l,  with  a 
sort  of  condescending  politeness,  I  perceived  that  hi« 
6gure  was  tall,  commanding,  and  well  projwrtioned. 
Upon  the  whole,  he  had  an  imposing  and  dignified 
air.  How  much  of  this  was  owing  to  my  cons<-ioii»- 
ness  uf  his  superior  station,  how  much  to  hit  per- 
sonal meritK,  I  did  not  iliiicover,  for  I  wa.4  too  much 
dazzled  with  the  tirst  real  man  of  (quality  1  had  ever 
seen  to  think  of  inquiring. 

He  was  engagid,  on  our  entering,  in  aconverswition, 
which  was  afterwanls  rcsunieil,  and  what  I  heard,  I 
did  not  fail,  because  sufficiently  characteristic,  to  re- 
mark and  remember.  It  was  with  a  gentUimau,  who, 
though  the  clergyman  of  the  pariali,  rather  surprised 
me  by  the  obsequiousness  be  shewed ;  for  it  was  very 
unlike  the  manner  of  our  own  curate,  who  always,  on 
his  visit.s  to  us,  scemetl  at  his  ease,  and  as  perfectly  at 
home  as  one  of  ourselves. 

This  gentleman,  the   Reverend   Mr.  Barling,  was 
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giving  an  account  of  a  splendid  ball  and  supper,  given 
by  a  Mr.  Wilkins,  one  of  the  nouveattw  riches,  who 
had  lately  settled  in  a  fine  modern  house  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

"  Were  there  many  of  the  old  families  ?"  asked  Mr. 
Hastings. 

**  All  but  your  own,""  replied  the  minister,  with  a 
bow ;  *'  then;  were  Lord  Conyers,  the  Dowager  Lady 
Belfont,  and  all  her  young  ladies." 

"  Very  extraordinary,"  observed  Mr.  Hastings, 
handling  his  snuff-box  with  something  like  agitation. 
"  Why,  liiey  tell  me  all  this  fortune  was  made  by 
usury,  and  inveigling  young  heirs  at  sixty  per  cent.; 
so  that  they  have  christened  his  fine  house  Annuity 
Hall.  They  say,  too,  that  the  foundation  even  of  this 
arose  out  of  speculations  in  tallow.  What  astonifihes 
me  is,  that  he  is  already  in  the  Commission,  and  they 
even  talk  of  him  as  a  Deputy  Lieutenant.  What  shall 
\re  come  to  if  this  goes  on  ?  I  trust,  however,  the 
gentry  of  Yorkshire  are  not  yet  so  reduced." 

He  said  this  with  some  bitterness,  and  an  increased 
gravity  of  look;  while  Mr.  Darling  replied  with  a 
titter,  only  repressed  by  the  presence  he  was  in,  which 
made  him  afraid  to  venture  a  joke,  "  There  certainly 
was  no  tallow  at  Mount  Wilkins,  for  such  a  profusion 
of  wax  candles   I  never  saw." 

"  1  am  really  sorry,"  returned  the  high  squire. 
"  What  all  this  deference  for  mere  wealth,  no  matter 
how  got,  may  lead  to  in  society,  I  don't  know.  An 
honest  citizL-n,  enriched  by  successful  industry,  one 
might  re8|>ect,  but  what  arc  we  to  say  when  a  dealer 
in  tallow  and  usury  is  not  disdained  by  such  a  name 
as  Lord  Conyers,  or  such  a  noble  person  as  J^ady 
Belfont  ?" 
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"  Lady  Belfont,*"  said  Mr.  Darlin/?,  again  smiling, 
"has  six  daughters,  some  of  them  waxin^^old  ;  Mount 
Wilkins  is  a  fine  place,  and  Mr.  Wilkins  himwlf, 
though  so  rich,  is  scarcely  yet  jiast  his  meridian." 

"  If  that  is  the  reason,'*  returned  Mr.  Hastings,  with 
sternness,  "so  much  the  worse;"  and  he  again  had  re- 
course to  his  Ijox,  and  became  indeed  so  thoughtful, 
that  Mr.  Darling,  with  great  deference,  took  his  leave. 

What  had  passed  only  increased  my  humility  be- 
fore this  (to  me)  august  person.  It  is  certain  that  I 
never  before  thought  myself  in  so  awful  a  presence, 
or  so  strongly  felt  the  rush  of  emotions  of  diiT'erent 
kinds  which  filled  my  heart.  The  modem  grandee, 
I  before  whom  I  stood,  by  his  gravity  of  look,  and  the 
sort  of  solemnity  of  voice  in  which  he  uttered  his  sen- 
tences, created  in  me  a  respect  so  profound,  that  I 
scarcely  ventured  to  look  up ;  but  the  animated  sylph 
who  stood  beside  him  threw  such  expression  into  a 
complexion  of  breathing  roses,  aud  eyes  which  seemed 
absolutely  to  laugh,  that  fear  would  have  been  lost  in 
reciprocal  buoyancy  and  gladness,  had  her  father  been 
away,  or  hod  I  been  any  other  than  the  humble  creae 
ture  I  felt  myself. 

I  never  thought  of  my  inferiority  of  lot  to  any  one 
before ;  I  had  not  been  daziiled  by  Sir  Harry,  or  his 
ladies,  or  their  Hall  house,  though  also  a  fine  place. 
What  did  impress  me,  was  the  long,  long  distance 
which  seemed  to  intervene  between  ray  condition  and 
that  of  the  family  I  was  now  in,  and  especially  of  the 
lovely  creature  who  had  so  instantly  won  me. 

All  this  was  far  different  from  the  Goffs.  In  them, 
though  rich  enough,  I  saw  little  of  what  1  thought 
personal  superiority;  but  in  Mr.  Hastings,  tliough 
without  a  title,  I  beheld  a  man  who  boasted,  or  at 
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K-ast  felt,  that  he  had  bluod  in  his  veins  equal  to  the 
hight?st  and  moKt  ancient  in  the  kingdom.  That  hlood 
was  iu  itself  a  source  of  elevation  equal  to  the  most 
splendid  title  that  could  be  conferred  upon  him.  He 
cared  not  for  honours,  and  had  notiont^  of  hi^  own 
concerning  them ;  for  he  was  fond  of  t!ie  sayin^;,  that 
though  the  king  could  make  a  duke,  he  cuuld  nut  make 
a  gentleman. 

It  was  hence  that,  intrenched  in  his  family  seat, 
from  which  he  seldom  stirred,  and  always  substituting 
George  III.  for  EHzabeth,  he  thought  "  the  old 
courtier  of  the  queen"  (allowing  a  little  for  the  dif- 
ference of  manners)  a  model  character  for  an  English 
country  gentleman.  Hence  the  plan  I  have  noticed 
for  the  early  education  of  his  son ;  and  hence,  too,  his 
aversion  to  those  of  his  neighbours  who  lived  at  such 
places  as  Mount  Wilkins,  and  whom  he  contemptu- 
ously called  the  nouveau.v  riches. 

In  one  respect,  however,  although  Mr.  Hastings 
was  any  thing  but  belonging  to  these  as  a  class,  he 
did  not  disdain  to  owe  much  of  his  fortune  to  the 
same  aiurces  of  wealth  as  theirs;  for  it  was  derived 
from  a  wealthy  ancestor,  who,  in  the  time  of  Cliarles 
II.,  lield  a  pmprietory  jcrovernnient  in  one  of  the 
colonics,  and  liad  invested  successfully  immense  sums 
in  plantations  in  Barhadoes.  These,  however,  were 
all  managed  by  agents;  he  seemed  to  have  nothing  to 
do  with  them  except  to  receive  their  proceeds,  which 
he  did  to  a  very  considerable  amount,  and  hence  tlie 
grandeur  that  surrounded  him,  for  the  estate  of  Fol- 
janibe,  after  abstracting  the  house  and  paik,  was  by 
no  means  large. 

With  all  his  grandeur,  however,  and  though  he 
gave  way  to  it,  he  was  a  man,  as  I  afterwards  found. 
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deeply  imbued  with  religion,  at  lesaC  accordinf^  to  his 
owu  nolioii  of  it ;  and  though  towards  hi«  fellow- 
creatures  he  was  sufEcietUly  distant,  before  his  God 
he  was  the  humblest  of  men,  and  so  imprttaM]  with 
the  final  justice  of  Pnn-ideDce,  that  be  was  full  uf 
fears  lest  the  prosperity  he  enjoyed  in  his  fortune  and. 
bis  children,  and  the  pride  he  took  in  both,  should 
one  day  aercrely  visited.  No  more,  he  would  say, 
than  be  should  deserve.  Thu«,  by  what  weina  ao  iiw 
consistency  in  his  character,  his  happinon  van  hf  no 
means  without  alloy. 

It  may  he  supfxt^  that  this  knowledge  of  Mr. 
Hastings  arose  from  after  discoveries  of  mine,  and 
could  not  be  discerned  on  a  first  acquainumce  by  a 
youth  of  eighteen.  Nevertheless,  I  was  mffideDtly 
struck  with  the  difference  between  his  real  and  hig^ 
gentility,  and  the  common  demeanour  to  which  I  had 
been  accustomed  ;  and  when  he  shook  my  hand,  and 
said,  he  va»  glad  to  see  his  son''8  favouriCe  friend  and 
schoolfellow,  and  not  the  less  fc»-  lieing  a  Clilford  and 
a  Bardolfe,  who  were  of  the  true  old  nobility,  I  own 
I  felt  a  timidity  mixed  witli  elation  at  thi^  which  1 
had  never  experienced  liefore  Sir  Harry  or  Cracken- 
thorpe,— the  only  great  men  I  had  ever  yet  encoun- 
tered. 

This  feeling  was,  however,  mingled  with  another  of 
a  pleasanter  nature  ;  for  the  graceful  girl,  who  had  so 
daxxled  me  when  greeting  her  brolher,  had  laid  hold 
of  her  father's  hand,  and  under  that  protection  seemed 
not  unwilling  to  meet  my  eye,  while  her's  surveyed 
me  with  a  modest  freedom  which  she  bad  not  hitherto 
ventured  upon;  and  when  hi-r  father  pronounced  the 
words  **  his  son's  favourite  friend,  and  a  Clifford  and 
a  Bardolfe,*'  she  seemed  pleased,  and  proved  it  with  a 
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smile,  the  radiancy  of  wliich,  through  ten  thousand] 
vicissitudes  which  have  happened  since,  has  dwelt  in 
my  Ttieiiiory  with  unremitting  intenseuess. 

What  forcibly  struck  n»e  was,  the  f<md  dt-fcronce 
and  attachment  combined  which  Bertha  shewed  to  her 
father,  for  every  kind  word  he  spoke,  and  every  ap>^ 
proving  smile  lie  gave  her;  which  were  not  a  few,  for^ 
she  seemed  his  darling.  Indeed,  with  all  his  reserve  of 
manner  to  every  one  else,  bis  children  seemed  Ixith  of 
them  the  prime  objects  of  his  interest,  in  shewing 
which  he  was  pleasingly  tender  and  confiding.  ^M 

StiU  I  was  miserably  conscious  of  my  inferiority  tO^ 
the  whole  familv.  hut  particularly  when  I  looked  at 
the  elegance  as  well  as  bloom  of  Bertha.  Bloom 
I  had  seen,  but  never  that  fascination  of  manner, 
which,  though  I  had  l>een  hitherto  a  stranger  to  it, 
seemed  in  her  no  more  than  natural,  and  to  have 
horn  with  her.  Thi-s  was  all  heiglitcned  by  the  evi- 
dent superiority  of  every  thing  that  surrounded  her. 

Had  she  been  a  farmer's  daughter,   or  even   Si 
Harry's,  I  might  have  been  at  my  ease,  or  at  least 
have  indulged  in  fearless  admiration.     But  here  that 
admiration  was  at  once  accompanied  by  a  sense  of 
despair,  as  astonishing  as  it  was  unaccountable. 

I  looked  at  her  as  a  being  of  higher  order,  such 
was  unapproachable  by  me,  or  at  least  such  as  I  nev 
dared  approach.  All  about  her— her  aspect,  her  ease, 
and  even  her  attire,  light,  airy,  and  elegant — attracted 
me  in  a  manner  I  cannot  describe.  Surely  in  simple 
and  natural  elegance  Bertha  excelled  all  others  of  her 
delightful  age  and  sex,  and  it  formed,  of  her  outward 
appearance,  the  most  engaging  charm.  M 

But,  as  I  have  said,  all  about  her  conspired  to  fill 
me  with  humility  as  well  as  interest.     Kven  the  furni- 
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ture  of  the  room  (at  vhicfa,  that  the  Kemed  to  nodi 
at  home  vith  it,  I  was  booby  enough  to  ix  mrpfbed). 
Us  oniaiuents,  gilding,  musical  iikstniiDent8»  and 
family  pictures,  seemed  to  liespeak  a  graatness,  sod 
consequence,  such  as  I  had  no  business  with.  Then 
was  palpablv  a  distance  between  us,  Khich,  come  what 
might,  I  felt  could  never  be  sunnouot^d. 

But  if  these  were  the  feeUngs  occasioned  hy  the 
comparison  of  mysflf  with  the  dau^ter  of  an  untitled 
though  rich  and  high-boru  English  gi^lJemaii,  how 
were  they  heighterted,  when  I  accidentally  discovered 
that  Bertha^s  materual  descent  was  still  more  illustrioiM 
than  her  paternal.  I  .<tay  aceidenuUy,  because  it  arose 
from  a  few  words  casually  dropt  by  her  maid,  Mn. 
Marjjaret,  who  thought  fit  to  tell  nie  sometimes  I  was 
a  nice  gentleman,  and  to  do  the  honours  of  particular 
parts  of  the  place,  which  she  might  find  me  admiring 
alone.  A  summer-bouse  in  the  garden  was  one  of 
these,  over  the  portico  of  which  I  was  struck  with  two 
coats  of  anns  in  iiiarble,on  two  shields  joined  together, 
seemingly  of  fifiy  quarlerings  each  ;  but,  surmounting 
one  of  them,  ray  atteution  was  moist  arrested  by  a 
crown — a  foreign  one  indeed,  but  still  a  crown. 

**  Ah  !  "  said  Mrs.  Margaret,  "  I  see  you  don't 
know  what  chat  is;  but  these  are  the  family  arms; 
that  on  the  left  is  master's,  and  they  say  he  comes 
from  the  old  kings  of  England ;  but  that  on  the 
right,  with  a  crown  upon  it,  was  my  lady''s,  because 
in  Germany  the  princesses  wear  crowns." 

"  Was  your  late  lady  then  a  princess  ?  "  asked  I,  in 
astonishment. 

"What,  did  you  not  knofr  that?"  asked  Mrs.  Mar- 
garet. *•  I  thought  Mr,  Charles  must  have  told  you  all 
about  that." 
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*'  And  pray,  of  what  family  ?  " 

**  Why  I  can  hardly  tell  it,  the  word  is  so  har(I,Dut 
it  is  something-  alKnit  sacks  aiid  ice,  as  they  tell  me, 
and  they  sny  the  princess,  my  ]adyj  was  a  relation  of 
a  grt-at  many  kings  and  qupens."" 

Shall  I  own,  (his  surprising  intellipfeiice  gave  me  no 
pleasure,  for  it  only  increaseil  the  awe  I  already  ft't*  in 
too  great  a  degree  for  my  comfort,  for  Bi^rtha  and  her 
relations.  I  wished  to  ask  Foljanibe  to  explain  it  to 
me,  but  as  he  had  never  mentioned  the  sobject,  I  did 
not  dare,  till  a  second  visit  to  the  sumuicr-house,  and 
the  sight  of  the  arniB  in  bis  company  brought  it  onj. 
Being  herald  enough,  from  only  old  Dough ty'a 
instructions,  to  make  the  observation,  I  said  to  him, 
without  nlludins  to  Mar£aret"'s  information, 

"  I  see  that,  great  as  your  family  is,  you  have  had 
alhances  with  still  crenter  rank,  for  the  arms  and  the 
crown  in  that  second  shield  denote  something,  if  not 
royal,  at  least  very  near  it."' 

"  Did  you  not  know,"  said  he,  **  that  my  moth* 
claimed  to  V>ea  princess  of  the  empire,  from  being  or 
of  the  Ducal  House  of  Saxe  Eisenach  ?  " 

This  at  once  solved  Mrs.  Margnret's  difficulty  about 
sacks  and  ice,  but  I  still  helil  my  peace  as  to  her  itM 
formation,  and  Foljanibe  went  on; 

*' To  be  sure  she  was  a  confounded  poor  one;  h* 
grandfather,  though  a  sovereign,  being  only  a  general 
officer,  receiving  pay  in  the  service  of  Prussia.  My 
father  met  her  at  Berlin,  when  on  his  travels  :  they  fell 
in  love  with  each  other,  and  he  oiPcred.  But  though 
she  had  not  a  stiver,  and  he  was  rich  and  in  full  pos- 
session, her  father  the  prince,  as  he  was  called,  wouhl 
not  liatni  to  it,  till  mine  proved  that  he  came  from  the 
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CHAPTER  V. 


MY  GRIEF  AT  aOiTTlNQ  FOLJAUBE  FARK. 


H?»,  fl'om  Vt'TOiia,  nrt  thou  banished' 

Be  patient,  for  tlie  world  is  broad  mxl  wiilc. 

•  *  ♦  «  ♦ 

Then  is  no  world  without  V«rDnB.'s  walli. 

SaAXsruKE. — Rem.  ^  JvMet 

liET  better  casuists  explain,  if  tlipy  tan,  how  all  Ij 
I  have  i-elated  could  apring  up  Jn  the  mind  of  a  lad 
80  young,  wholly  new  to  life,  and  whose  companions 
had  been  cuniparatively  clowns.  ^H 

But  so  it  wasi  though  dazzled  and  delighted  with  ^^ 
the  lovely  vision  of  Bertha,  my  feeling  was  that  of 
distress,  to  think  how  out  of  my  place  I  was  in  suf-^H 
feinng  myself  to  contemplate  it.     X  thought  I  could  ^^ 
have  died  for  her;  and  if  she  would  command  me 
tasks,  could  have  gone  to  the  world's  end  to  execut 
them.     In  short,  I  felt  like  Miranda, — 

"  To  be  your  fellow 
You  ntny  deny  rac  ;  but  I'll  be  your  servHDt 
Whether  you  will  or  no," 

The  event  was,  as  I  dare  say  the  reader  has  articiJ 
pated ;  I  discovered  that  I  had  a  heart,  and  loat  it  in 
the  moment  of  the  discovery.      It,  however,  had  an 
effect  upon  me  afterwards,  which  1  ought  to  record. 

Far  from  wearing  out,  these  first  impresMons  only  I 
gained  strcogtli,  as  I  grew  more  acquainted  with  Beivj 
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tha,  and  the  surprise  at  my  new  situation  diminished. 
The  grave  depiirtuieiU  of  her  father,  indeed,  did  not 
much  relax,  and  at  first  I  thought  he  had  put  some 
construiut  upon  himself,  in  giving  such  opimrtunily 
for  an  incrca»cof  intimacy  between  his  son  and  a  per- 
son so  much  below  him ;  and  yet  tlie  nspect  he 
always  expressed,  at  least  for  my  name,  consoled  me. 

The  histor)'  of  our  broken  family  was  the  belter 
known  to  Mr.  Hastings,  from  the  circumstance  of  his 
own  having  been  long  the  jxissestors  of  this  ancient 
castle  and  demesne,  which  made  htm  study  their 
former  lives.  He  knew  more  about  them  than  e\'en 
old  Dotfghty,  and  once  told  me,  with  great  compla- 
cency, that  my  ancestor  Jolin,  third  Lord  Banlolfe, 
had  been  a  most  dibtioguished  soldier,  and  even 
knight  banneret  under  the  chivalrous  Edward  III.  I 
observed,  or  thought  I  did,  that  upon  these  occasions 
his  daughter  seenu'd  not  wjiltoiit  a  partici|>ation  of 
the  interest  which  lier  fatlicr  took  in  the  subject. 

These  little  incidents  sometimes  reuassuretl  me  in  re- 
spvet  to  Ml'.  Hastings,  whom  I  began  tc»  like  as  well 
as  to  fcair;  but  my  natural  jealotisy  was  not  without 
alarm  in  regard  to  his  son.  Not  that  he  was  m  much 
the  enthusiast  of  pedigree  as  of  more  modem  feelings, 
in  his  impressions  regarding  high  stations,  fashion, 
and  title,  in  which  he  did  not  resemble  his  father, 
whose  pride  seemed  confin«l  to  the  pride  of  birth. 

It  is  certain  that  the  great  burst  of  feeling  while  at 
Sedbergh,  which  I  have  recorded,  relative  to  the 
equality  of  mankind,  ami  the  perfect  indifference  as 
to  situation  which  ought  to  prevail  between  friends, 
seemed  somewhat  to  have  evaporated  in  tlie  aimu* 
sphere  of  Eton  ;  and,  though  I  ubserved  no  chan,":*' 
in  his  treatment,  yet  it  was  evident  that  he  had  i;ol 
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reaidod  two  or  three  years  in  that  courtly  place  fotf  I 
nothing.  The  notice  taken  of  the  Bcholars  by  the 
king  had  not  been  tost  ujion  him,  and  the  friends  he 
had  made  there  were  very  different  in  detrree  from  his 
tonijjanions  in  North  Yorkshire.  The  Marquis  ot^| 
Albany,  and  Sir  Harry  Melford,  of  whom  he  waft 
fojid  of  talking,  were  any  thing  but  the  sons  of  de- ^^ 
cayed  gentlemen.  ]^M 

I  watched  this,  as  1  have  said,  with  something  like  " 
jealousy ;  but  as  I  vas  his  only  compaLiion,  and  he  ^^ 
was  both  cheerful  and  naturally  open^  even  jealou^f^f 
had  no  fault  to  find  ;   so  that  my  love  for  him  con- 
tinued to  indulge  itself  unrestrained,  spile  of  a  little 
quizzing,  when  growing,  as  he  said   I   was,   senti- 
mental. 

But  Bertha,  ever  clieerful,  ever  animate*],  with 
cotinienaiice  all  radiance,  and  a  tongue  all  nature^] 
seemed  not  to  have  a  thought  to  conceal.    Completcl] 
unsophisticated,  she  admitted  me  frankly  as  a  sliarer 
with  her  brother  in  all  her  occujiatians,  whether  grave  . 
or  gay,  of  study,  or  diversion.     I  was  allowed  to  ridi 
read,  and  walk  with  her,  to  hear  her  ]>Iay  and  sing, 
tell  lier  stories,  and  listen  to  hers  in  return. 

But  it  was  Shakspeare  that  most  promoted  our  in- 
timacy. I  had  bran  fixed  by  Ids  historical  plays, 
even  in  my  infancy,  probably  from  the  interest  I  took 
in  Lord  Bai-dolfe,  Clifford,  and  York  and  Lancaster ;  ■! 
and  this  had  produced  an  admiration  and  love  for  his 
otlier  wonder-Dioving  works;  so  that,  for  my  age,  I 
was  tolerably  proficient  in  them,  not  to  say  enthuai^H 
astic.  What  Joy  to  me,  to  see  the  young  mind  of 
Bertha  tinged  with  the  same  taste,  as  I  was  aIIowcd» 
nay,  sometimes  colled  upon,  by  Mr.  Hastings  himsel 
to  read  some  of  his  favourite  dramas  aloud. 
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All  these  to  bmr,  would  gentle  Qcriha  seriously 
incline.  But  readings  was  by  no  means  her  only  pies- 
sure.  She  had  a  httle  jjarden,  nnt  merely  of  flowers, 
but  of  the  prettie.«!t  pot-herbs,  scarlet  brans,  and  the 
like,  wh  ch  she  was  proud  to  present  to  her  father  at 
table,  as  the  product  of  her  own  lainur.  And 
very  plea  sng  was  it  to  me,  to  observe  her  plea- 
sure in  such  natural  tastes,  and  how  playfully  slie 
would  quote  a  letter  of  Gray  lo  one  of  his  friends: 
**  And  so  you  have  a  garding  of  your  own,  and  plant 
and  lrang])lant,  and  are  dirty  and  amutied.  Dear! 
how  charming  it  must  be,  to  walk  out  in  one's  own 
gardiug,  aud  sit  on  a  bench  in  the  open  air.  Have  u 
care  of  sore  throats,  though  ;  and  the  agoo.*** 

I  was  proud  to  be  allowed  to  share  the  labour  of 
this  garden,  and  to  dig,  while  she  raked,  or  sowed  seeds. 
To  be  sure,  I  did  not  think  of  Adam  and  Eve  I 

But  my  pleasure  was  not  confined  to  this.  Think 
of  my  increased  and  well-founded  admiration  at  find- 
ing the  mind  of  this  lovely  being,  though  so  young, 
A-aught,  fromnature  alone,  with  what  the  best  educa- 
tion sometimes  fails  to  inspire — a  taste  in  elegant  litera- 
ture, for  example.  Yet  although  she  had  a  well-accom- 
plished governess  for  the  nrnamenfal  parts  of  instruc- 
tion, she  had  been  almost  left  to  herself,  and  her  mere 
feelings  had  led  iier  to  take  pleasure  in  tliosc  [jarts  of 
poetry  which  most  strike  a  well-cultivated  taste. 

I  was  led  to  observe  this  by  being  shewn  one  day, 
by  Foljambe  himself,  a  sort  of  essay  she  had  volun- 
tarily composed  on  the  Pleasures  of  a  Garden,  lu 
which,  after  many  natural  sentiments,  prompted  by 
the  subject,  she  wound  up    an   account  of  flowers 
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with  one  of  the  most  pleasing  passages  in  the  hyn 

(Adas. 

"  neium.  Alphcj^,  the  iirend  voice  Is  pnat, 
TbiLt  liLniiik  thy  streams ;  return,  Sicilian  Muse, 
And  (nlI  the  vaWs,  midi  Lid  tljuin  tiiUicr  cast 
Thfir  bclh  mid  Hown-l»  of  a  IlioiisHiiii  hues. 
Ye  vnllies  low,  ivherp  the  wild  whispers  use 
Of  abadefi,  und  tvuntoii  m-jd(1s,  and  gushing  brooks. 
On  whose  Trcfiti  l»\)  the  awmn  star  sparely  looks  ; 
TliTOW  hither  all  your  cjuaint  Griaini^liled  eyes, 
Tliat  on  the  green  turf  Kuirk  the  liunied  Hhower)!, 
And  purple  all  the  ground  with  vernal  flowera  j 
Uring  the  niCli  pninrose.  that  forsaken  ilies, 
The  tufteil  crow-Coe  and  pale  jel^HBnliTle, 
The  white  pink,  mill  the  piiii^y  freukt  with  jut. 
Tile  gltrwing  riolet, 

The  rnuek  rose,  and  the  well-attircd  woodhioe, 
Willi  covr&lips  vnu\  tbat  hong;  ibeir  penaive  h«iid." 

To  this  extract  was  appended  this  note:  "  My  tieai 
father  has  promised  me  a  diamond  n^-cklace  wlien  T 
am  presented — wliuever  has  these  needs  no  diamonds." 

"  "What  a  httle  blockhead  !"  said  her  brother,  when 
wc  read  it.     I  did  not  think  so. 

But  with  all  tliis  softness  in  her  tastes,  she  had  a' 
the  playful  cheerfulness  of  her  age. 

It  vvas  one  <»f  lier  aitiiisemcnts  to  teach  French  t 
Charles  and   me ;  and  wiien  she  scolded   usj  as  she 
ofteii  did  for  our  bad  accent,  she  did  it  so  pleasingly, 
and  looked  so  arch,  that  I  often  made  blunders 
purpose  to  be  so  corrected. 

It  was  the  same  with  dancing,  a  master  in  whic 
came  over  twice  a  week  fnmi  York,  anil  we  were  al* 
lowed  to  witness  and  even  join  in  the  exercise.     IJu 
here  she  gave  me  the  palm  over  her  brother,  who  w 
totally  without  ear  for  music,  in  which  to  me  nature 
had  been  bountiful;  so  that  the  I^reniih  lady,  who  acted 
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the  part  of  governess,  said,  that  **  pour  la  danae,  le 
jeune  Monsieur  avoit  les  tneiUeurs  dispositions  du 
mondc." 

Of  her  feelings,  however,  or  whether  she  had  any 
towards  me,  I  was  ignorant.  At  leaitt  I  ohserred  no- 
thing in  her  that  bespoke  interests  not  common  to  one 
of  her  age ;  gentle  aud  complaisant  to  every  body,  but 
too  easy  to  indicate  any  thing  like  interest  for  her 
nvw  visitor 

Still  in  my  secret  heart,  I  felt,  through  every  vein 
of  it,  a  desire  to  please,  and  ubiaiu  her  attention,  if 
not  something  more.  Thus,  to  l»e  lier  friend  at 
present,  became,  I  tlioughl,  uiy  only  wish :  as  lu  be 
iiereafter,  by  some  turn  of  fortune,  something  better, 
was  my  only  ambition. 

()  !  how  sweetly  do  youth  and  hope  deceive  us,  and 
bow  happy  are  we  to  be  so  deceived  ! 

But  an  end  was  too  soon  put  to  this  happiness ;  for 
Foljambe,  who  bad  finished  with  Bton,  as  [  had 
nearly  with  Setlbergh,  was  summoned  to  \ye  matricu- 
lated at  Christ  Church,  Oxford,  whither  I  was  to 
follow  him  in  a  few  months,  with  my  exhibition  to 
Queen's. 

We  were  all  a  little  sad  at  the  prospect  of  parting, 
and  Bertha's  beautiful  smile  was  gone.  It  was  ex- 
changed for  a  gravity  which  was  marked,  and  yet  it 
.became  her,  or  was  at  least  quite  as  touching,  perhaps 
more  so,  than  the  smile  ittwlf.  Serious  or  laughing, 
her  features  spoke.  When  mirthful,  her  eyes  ran 
over  with  joy;  wlien  pensive,  with  feeling.  In  fact, 
they  were  eyes  that  could,  and  I  thought  often  did, 
utter  *'  a  thousand  nameless  tender  things/ 

Well ;  for  two  days  before  the  visit  expired,  she 
was  grave,  nay,  very  gnive.       She  no  longer  bounded 
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like  a  fawn,  but  alisolutely  walked,  musing  and  slowi 
"  a  pensdve  nun  devout  ami  pure." 

Shall  I  own  my  self-Jfnttert/?  (I  am  quite  sure  it 
was  not  vanity,  for  I  was  too  sincerely  humble  to  feel 
that)  ;  "  I  thought,  but  it  might  not  Im  so"  that  tj 
had  some  share  in  the  change, 

F(x>l !  coxcomb !  madman  !  I  forgot  that  she'^ 
was  about  to  lose  her  bmther,  and  I  was  rightly 
punished.  Yet  when,  with  a  aupj>ressed  sigh,  and  an 
eye  almost  in  tears,  she  said  to  that  brother,  *'  I  don*t 
know  what  we  ^all  do  when  you  are  alt  gone, 
could  not  help  saying  to  myself  that  all  certainly 
meant  more  than  one. 

But  this  was  by  no  means  the  whole.  The  dayi] 
before  our  departure,  judge  my  surprise,  my  joyJ 
when,  escorted  by  Mademoiselle  La  Porte,  her  Frencllj 
governess,  she  eiUertjl  the  room  where  Charles  and 
usually  sat,  bearing  a  beautiful  little  volume  of  th< 
French  poet  Greaset  iu  her  liand,  saying,  with  a  smile, 
that  she  had  her  father's,  Mr.  IlastingsV,  permission  to 
present  it  to  me,  as  a  reward  for  my  industry  ii 
French.  It  was  richly  bound,  and  with  some  arch-^ 
ness  she  said,  "  Miud,  it  is  only  as  an  encouragement 
to  you  to  read  it  ;^but  if  it  also  puts  you  in  mind 
your  teachers.  Mademoiselle,  and  me,  so  much  the 
better." 

"  C'est  bien    dit,    la  chere  enfant,"    said   Mad« 
moiselle  La  Forte  ;   *'et  pour  le  jeune  Monsieur,  aveC 
leFranqois,  le  sentiment,  et  la  danse,  il  sera  bientot  un 
hero  de  Roman." 

This  "  fooled  me  to  the  top  of  my  bent,"  especially 
as  Bertha  smiled  as  if  she  assented  ;  and,  like  the  seo- 
timental  blockhead  that  I  was,  I  gave  myself  (that  is 
iu  secret)  ttie  airs  of  a  real  lover ;   I    vowed  eterne 
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constancy,  and  left  Foljambc  Park  witli  far  difTerent 
notions,  both  of  persons  and  things,  from  those  with 
which  I  entered  it. 

The  adieu8  of  the  family  who  had  been  so  kind  to 
me,  were  of  a  mixed  eliaracter.  Mr.  Hastings  waa 
stately;  not  cold,  but  too  evidently  condescending, 
though  intending  to  be  kind.  His  sun  was  cnrelew 
and  too  full  uf  Chri.st  Church.  Rut  Heriha  was  frank 
and  lovelier  than  ever. 

Certaiuly  the  pressure  of  her  finger,  which  I  was 
allowed  to  touch  at  parting,  thrilled  through  tny 
veins;  and  I  absolutely  thought  I  heard  the  tongue 
of  heaven,  wlien,  though  in  the  stillest  poftsiblc  voice, 
she  said,  "  I  hope  when  Charles  returns  you  will 
come  again." 

What  wonder  then  if  I  left  them  with  mixed  and 
confused  emotions  of  misery  and  joy,  which  my 
young  philosophy  coultJ  not  an»!yw.  All  that  I 
was  certain  of  was,  as  1  walked  with  a  servant  bear- 
ing my  bag  to  the  place  where  the  coach  was  to  take 
me  up,  that  my  heart  had  a  weight  upon  it  like  a 
load  of  lead,  and  the  great  gates  at  the  end  of  the 
avenue  closed  upon  me  with  a  creaking  noise 
which  1  thought  unusual  to  them.  They  sounded 
horrors,  and  I  could  not  help  calling  to  mind  the 
pathetic  lamentation  of  Eve,  on  her  tjanishment  from 
the  alxxle  of  her  happiness. 

"  MaU  I  tlius  Inve  tbcc.  Pandisc?  thm  leare 

Thee,  natnx  soil,  these  beppy  WBlks  nrul  stuules, 

Fit  luunt  of  GwIh  ? 

How  nhall  I  part,  and  whithec  wander  dovra 

Into  a  lower  world,  to  Uiia  obscura 

And  wild.     How  sball  we  breathe  in  other  air 

Lets  pure,  tu't^iutoined  la  immurtnl  fruilii." 

In  the  journey  home,  T   passeti   in   review  every 
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tiling  tliat  had  so  pleasingly,  yet  so  tormentingly,  ab- 
sorbL'tl  inc,  and  ullowetl  my  niiud  to  become  a  tumult 
of  t!ie  hapjiii^st  as  well  as  tlie  most  despairing  recol-J 
lections.  And  yet  fmark  it  ye  young!),  such  is  the 
irrepresKible  buoyancy  of  youth  (all !  how  far  l>e- 
yond  all  that  the  world  can  jjive  without  it !),  that  my 
ilettpair  was  not  without  alleviation.  I  was  not 
those  regions  of  sorrow 

"  Where  pence 

AikI  rest  cilh  never  dwct!,  Iiojie  never  cornea. 

That  com4:s  (o  all." 

Nn !  amid  my  darkest  gloom  at  leaving  what 
thought  paradi&e,  I  could  not  part  with  tlie  delight 
of  thinking   I    iuij;:ht   one  day  return   to  it,  und  a. 
gleam  of  Bertha  dresswl  in  smiles,   would  sornetime»J 
dissipate  all  the  black  signs  of  iiopelessneas  that  other- 
wise surrounded  me. 

T]ius,  though  sunk  in  grief,  aiul  oflcu  in  desjiafr, 
to  thiak  that  I  had  no  right  to  expect  to  see  Bcrtlw 
again,  or,  if  I  did,  that  it  would  only  lie  as  the  wifa^ 
of  some  higher  and  happier  being,    the  coach  could 
not  pass  a  cottage  in  a    retired  nook,  with  a  garden 
of  neatness  like  her  own,  but  I  peo]>led  it  in  imagi- 
nation with  all  that  my  fond  fancy  could  indulge ;  in 
fact,  with  nothing  short  of  what  my  wi&hes  coveted, 
and  my  licart  promised.     That  I  might  one  day  live 
in  fiuch  a  jipot,  in  holy  union  with  my  beloved  and, 
latest  found,  was  the  raving  of  eighteen  ;  but  I  fell 
myself  a  man,  flud  as   my  object  is  to  paint  nature 
aij  she  is  actually  seen  and  felt,  I  will  not  be  deterretl] 
from  confessing  these  weaknesses. 

I  recollect,  indeed,  the  observation  of  a  celebrated 
French  prelate,*  "  It  is  so  far  from  dangerous, 

•  Iluet. 
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is  even  right,  for  young  people  (u  bv  made  ac(|uainted 
with  love,  in  order  that  I  hey  may  shut  their  senwn 
against  it  when  criminal,  and  know  huw  to  act  whea 
innocent  and  honourable.^ 

I  will  not,  therefore,  fear  the  ridicule  which  mny 
attend  this  account  of  myself,  nor  am  I  a^innied  of 
having  so  early  entertained  a  pas^on  which,  under  all 
disadvantage!'',  and  ten  thoumind  onxietifH  and  leinptA- 
tions,  kept  my  mind  pure  and  my  conduct  correct. 

On  arriving  at  borne,  I  am  ashamefl  to  ray*  every 
thing  appeared  distasteful.  My  father's  hale  hearti- 
nesR,  though  it  pluaiietl  for  the  mouient,  had  not  the 
dignity  which  Iwlonged  to  Mr.  Hastings.  His  clolhea 
were  coarser,  and  not  ro  wcU  made;  nor  was  my  mother 
either  so  well  dressed,  nor  had  she  so  smootli  a  manner, 
as  Mr.  Hastings's  housekeeper.    The  brusquerie  of  my 

ft  brothers  I  wa<  rather  afr.iid  of,  so  only  said  to  mysvlf, 
how  different  their  dc'[>urtiiient  was  from  the  Etonian 
knowingncss  acquired  by  my  friend  ! 

But  Bertha,  the  elegant,  the  vivid,  the  frank,  the 
gracefid,  whose  every  feature  and  every  motion,  even 
without  the  aid  of  her  beauty,  it  did  one  gootl  to  think 
of;  where  was  ^e?  alas  !  not  in  my  homely  home,  nor 
within  fifty  miles  of  it,  bntinhcrown  palace — for  such 
I  thought  the  abode  which  wati  blt-sscd  with  her  pre- 
sence. 

It  is  inconceivable  tthat  misery  this  folly  of  mine 
(for  surely  it  was  not  less)  occasioned.  But  I  tell  it, 
that  other  young  fools  may  take  warning  by  it,  and 
not  run  the  risk  of  shipwreck  among  rocks  and  quick* 

_     sands,  l>ecause  they  do  not  chuse  to  see  them. 

P  Still  shall  I  confess  that  when  I  did  open  my  eyes, 
though  I  was  fully  aware  of  the  impenetrable  barrier 
that  interposed  between  me  and  my  wishes,  the  indul- 
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gence  of  tliem  gavo  me  sweeter  enjoyments  than  the 
actual  gmtifi cation  of  any  others  which  I  afterwards 
fostered.  How  did  I  not  lovf  that  prettiest  of  all  bal- 
lads, the  "Wishr  by  Rogers!  How  often  did  I  not 
repeat  it  in  my  walks,  in  my  chaml)er,  and  in  niy  bed. 
Though  got  by  heart,  I  »e\er  htirrvd  out  without  it, 
and  I  think  of  it  now  with  delight,  for  the  delight  it 
gave  ine  then,  llogers's  move  elaborate,  jierhaps  finer 
poems,  were  not  half  so  valued,  whatever  their  supe- 
riority ;  and  as,  except  to  lovers  of  eighteen,  it  may  not 
he  so  well  remembered,  I  cannot  even  now  refuse  my- 
self the  pleasure  of  transcribing  it,  if  only  for  the  early 
recollections  it  brings  along  with  it. 

"  Mine  Tie  a  cot  beelde  the  hilli 
A  bee-hire's  bum  shall  snottii^  niy  ear. 
A  wiUowy  brook  tliat  turns  a  rail], 
Witli  many  u  full  :iEjiill  licigcir  itcnr. 

"Around  my  ivied  poreli  glial)  spring, 
Eacb  fragTHiit  (low'r  that  iJrinks  the  dew, 
And  Lucy  at  hex  wlietl  shall  sJng 

'   In  ninset  gown  and  apron  liliie. 

"  The  villnge  cIiutl-Ii  nmong  tlje  trees. 
Where  first  our  niiirriiige  vows  were  l^fen, 
Wiih  merry  peaJs  shall  swell  ihc  bre<ie. 
And  point  with  taper  epirc  to  heav'ri," 

With  this  ruling,  this  absorbing  feeling,  no  wonder 
that  all  other  thin^e  became  vapid.  My  first  proof  of 
this  was  in  the  total  indiffl'rence  with  which  I  Tiewctl 
our  kindly  neighbours  at  the  Hall  Place.  Tliey  were 
as  affable,  and  the  girls  as  fine  in  dress  as  ever ;  but  so 
fastidious  was  I  gniwn,  that  tlieir  affability  seemed  too 
familiar;  and  as  to  their  finery,  O  1  heavens!  wliat 
comparison  could  it  bear  with  the  simple  elegance  of 
Bertha  I 

I  visited  the  Uall,  indeed,  but  the  inbabitani 
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though  so  much  wcalilu'er  than  we,  fieemcd  now  to 
have  lost  all  pretensions  tosuporiuritv,  and  were  them- 
selves thrown  into  obscurity.  In  fact,  there  was  no- 
thing elegant,  any  more  than  interesting  in  existence, 
but  the  scenery  and  inmates  of  Foljomlw  Park. 

And  yet  I  would  not  dissuade  my  younger  readers, 
if  the  object  is  worthy,  from  early  love  The  l>oy 
lover  may,  indeed,  not  reach  the  chivalry-  of  the  ma- 
ture knight,  but  depend  upon  it  no  youth,  under  die 
influence  of  an  honourable  attachment,  will  ever  en- 
tertain a  grovelling  thought,  much  Icfas  8toop  to  a  dis- 
honourable act. 

This  I  felt  in  my  inmost  heart.  In  mind,  I  became 
fastidious,  delicate,  jealous  ;  in  person  and  dress,  nice, 
if  not  elegant.  I  was  more  than  ever  alive  to  the 
sweets  of  poetry,  particularly  paHtnral,  and  I  read  with 
increawd  rapture  in  Virgil,  the  praises  of  Amaryllis  or 
Galatea. 

In  fine,  I  quaffed  the  sweet  poison  of  this  delicious 
madness  till,  like  other  madmen,  the  delusion  became 
part  of  myself,  and, though  fully  aware  of  the  hojjeless- 
nes.s  of  my  caae,  I  would  not  have  parted  with  my 
dream  of  success  for  all  tlie  realities  of  life. 

In  short,  I  felt  tlie  force  of  the  exclamation  of 
Leontes, — 

"Make  rae'but  think  bo  twenty  years  together, 
No  settled  lenws  of  Ihc  world  could  omtvli, 
Tlie  pleasures  of  ibat  Di&dticss." 

Thus  passed  my  eighteenth  year,  full  of  romantic 
sentiment,  which,  inspired  as  it  was  by  a  soul-elevating 
as  well  as  all-engrossing  passion,  created  within  me  a 
sort  of  poetry  of  the  heart,  which,  though  it  ofleii  was 
followed  by  cruel  mortifications,  never  afterwards  left 
me.    It,  in  fact,  under  a  thousand  vicissitudes  of  good 
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ami  evil,  fornieJ  the  ^ildinj?,  or  rather  sunsliine,  of  tny 
life,  t'liL-quLTed  as  it  wna  with  many  u  cloud. 

The  earliest  of  these  inortifii\»tit>ii3  was  the  not 
heat  injr  any  thing  frum  FoliaiiilK^  much  less  of  the 
deity,  as  I  thought  her,  i>f  ihut  place,  which  I  never 
remembered  but  as  the  abode  uf  tlic  hapjiy. 

To  be  aupe,  I  nursed  myself  in  unreasKinable,  Ije- 
cause  presumptuous,  liojws,  not  merely  that  I  should 
be  reineinliercd,  but  reinenibereil  with  ]>leasure.  My 
own  ecstasies,  which  formed  one  perpetual  remem- 
brance of  what  I  Imd  seen  and  what  I  had  enjoyed, 
forhude  the  thoufjht  tliat  I  sJiould  never  see  the  Park 
again  ;  but  month  after  mouth  passed  on  without  any 
note  of  remembrance,  still  less  of  recall.  Foljamlw, 
indeed,  hud  told  nic  in  the  oS'-hand  language  of  £tun, 
Im'  would  **  tip  me  a  line  some  convenient  day  or 
other;" — but  I  never  found  that  day  arrive. 

I  became  queruloias  and  melancholy,  as  well  as  fas- 
tidious, and  my  father — who,  uotwithstandiug  the  re»J 
tirement  and  mechanism  of  his  life,  was  not  without 
uhservation  of  the  world,  and  derived  some  notions  uf 
human  nature  from  even  such  temporary  insight  into 
it  as  could  be  derived  from  his  atteiulancea  oti  the 
grand  juries — in  some  degree  divined  my  disease. 

"  Lad,"  said  he  one  day  to  me,  *'  it  was  an  evil'j 
hour  when  I  allowed  thee  to  pass  f^ose  days  with 
young  Hastings  at  yon  fine  place,  schoolfellow  as  he 
was.  It  has  made  thee  discontent  with  thy  own 
home,  and  will  not  help  thee  much,  I  doubt,  abroad. 
Thou  seest  thou  art  alreaily  forgotten,  and,  mayhap,  if 
they  were  to  meet  thee  at  summer  assizes,  they  would 
not  know  thee." 

I  shuddered  at  this,  am!  combated  it  witli  all  niy( 
might,  but  ray  father  would  not  give  up  his  opinion. 
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lUrly,  however,  or  ralhtr  precociuus  an  were  the 
feelings  I  have  de8tril)e(I,  scarcely  intelligible  cvt-n  to 
myself,  they  were  attendeil  with  efiVtts  upon  my 
character  which  demon  strata]  ihem  to  be  of  the  most 
pure  and  genuine  cast.  Not  only  1  felt  a  scnaihie  in- 
crease of  manlinc8s  within  nie,  hut  an  elevation  and 
refinement  of  spirit  that  was  to  myself  surprising.  My 
age  Iiad  advanced  seemingly  half-a-dozm  years-  I  fell 
like  a  man,  and  I  thought  like  a  man  ;  and,  above 
iU»  1  felt  and  thought  nothing  but  what  a  high- 
minded  man  would  have  allowed  himself  to  think  and 
feel.  I  s|)urned  e\ery  thing  mean,  gross,  or  indtlicate. 
1  was  alive  only  to  sentiments  that  were  honourable, 
polished,  aud  liberal;  iwt  merely  I>ccause  they  were 
estimable  in  themselves,  but  because  they  alone  could 
be  esteemed  by  her.  I  trust,  I  was  not  naturally  dis- 
posed to  their  opposites,  but  if  I  was,  my  nature  was 
changed,  and  I  felt  the  force  of  an  ohser\-atiiin  (I 
think,  of  Sterne),  that  a  man  in  love  can  never  con- 
descend to  a  tihaliby  thing. 

The  matter  did  not  stop  here,  for  I  never  now 
thought  of  myself  so  much  the  son  of  a  decayed  gen- 
tleman,  as  the  descendant  of  the  De  ChfFords,  whose 
ancient  lineage  and  high  renown  I  traced  with 
heightened  avidity  in  the  lihrary  of  the  Hall  Plai*. 

About  this  time,  too,  i  first  met  with  tlic  tragedy 
of  Douglas,  and,  be  sure,  likened  myself  te)  young 
Norval  ;  for,  like  him,  though  apparently  a  bhcphcrd's 
iODy  I  had  in  reality  a  high  descent,  and,  like  him, 

"  I  bnd  heard  of  battles,  and  I  longed 
To  follow  to  ilie  Held  some  warlike  lord," 

When  also  I  came  to  the  line, 

"  The  tilood  of  Douglnx  will  protect  itieU." 
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I>o  70a  dot  grieve  »t  ib». 
I  sbsll  be  &ent  for  in  prime  10  bim ;  look  jvju,  he  miut  went  thu* 
to  tLe  wffild. — Shacxtkaes,  //ouy  IV.,  Sacxmd  Part. 

It  was  indeed  a  Dew  world  that  grerted  nie  in  these 
cdebratc-d  temples  of  learning,  which  everv  one  that 
has  been  among  them  has  cause  to  rememlKT,  either 
for  joy  or  sorrow.  T  shall  not,  however,  attempt  any 
minute  account  either  of  my  impressions  on  my  first 
arrival,  or  my  occupations  aftcrwanU,  chiefly  those  of] 
study.  I  shall  not  record,  because  they  will  hereafter ' 
speak  for  themselves,  the  connections  I  foniied ;  tlie 
manoere  1  observed ;  the  acquirements  T  made ;  the-j 
pleasures  I  enjoyed  ;  the  mortifications  I  endured. 

These  last,  as  a  discipline  for  the  mind,  and  as  lead* 
tag  to  the  true  knowledge,  and  therefore  true  appreci- 
ation of  things  (by  T^hich  I  mean  of  the  world  and 
human  nature),  did  me  more  essential  service  in  fitting 
me  for  after  life  than  any  other  occurrences  in  my 
career. 

At  first,  Dovdty  and  a  semblance  of  independence, 
such  as  I  had  never  felt  before,  promised  happiness. 
The  men  of  my  own  College  were  superior  to  me  in 
nothing  but  exptriencc,  for  I  found  myself  by  no 
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means  behind  lliem  in  acadtinicat  lore.  Had  dis- 
tinction therefore  been  contined  to  those  acquisitions 
of  knowledge  for  whicli  I  siipposetl  we  all  of  us  were 
sent  to  the  place,  I  thouj^ht  my  chance  of  obtaining  it 
equal  to  that  of  anotlier,  jind  therefore  felt  satisfied. 
Distinction  was  my  object  for  more  causes  than  one  ; 
for  every  page  1  read,  every  prize  I  obtained,  and 
every  acquaintance  T  cultivated,  all  resolved  them- 
selves into  the  one  absorbing  ambition  that  now  filled  ^j 
my  soul.  To  be  one  day  worthy  of  the  notice  of  ^| 
Bertha  was  by  far  the  most  exciting,  if  not  tlie  only  ^^ 
stimulus  that  prompted  me  to  'shut  myself  up,  "  forego 
all  custom  of  exercise ;"  and  thinking — ^ 

"  To  bnrfit  out  into  sndileu  blaze, 
Tu  »eoTn  delights,  and  live  laborious  dnjrs." 

In  short,  as  T  had  neither  wealth  nor  other  distmc- 
tioii,  1  felt  that  severe  study  alone  would  give  niethat 
after  which  my  heart  panted,  in  order 

"  To  win  lier  grace  whoni  bII  commend." 

If  I  can  accomplish  high  academical  honours,  I  said 
to  myself,  they  will  certaiuly  be  heard  of  at  Foljambe; 
Park. 

Precious,  »angnine,  and  most  sagacious  youth  !  to 
suppose  that  to  construe  Pindar,  or  even  Lycophron, 
to  iiave  Aristotle  at  your  fingers*  ends,  or  to  fiquare 
the  circle,  if  you  could,  would  recommend  at  best  a- 
decayed  gentleman  and  homely  gownsman  of  Queen's! 
to  the  bright  eyes  of  a  girl  o(  sixteen,  born  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  of  a  family  as  fastidious  as  they  were 
ancient. 

Such,  however,  is  the  all-stiniululing  power  of  this 
mightiest  of  our  passions^  mightiest  at  least  in   the 
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bosom  of  a  youth  of  eighteen.  Thus  I  overltraped 
seeming  impossibilities  in  the  recollection  of  a  single 
smile  of  Bertba.  I  forg(>t  her  superior  fortune,  her 
high  descent,  and  aristocratic  father. 

All  this,  added  to  the  reeollcctioD  that  I  was  the 
bui-om  friend  uf  her  brother,  kept  me  up  in  ray  own 
estimation  as  long  as  I  remained  within  my  college ; 
but  out  of  it,  alas!  every  thing  taught  me  another 
lesson.  For  the  moment  1  rallied  beyond  the  f^tes, 
and  mingled  with,  or  rather  looked  at  the  world,  I 
found  that  an  English  University  was  anything  but  a 
place  where  English  freedom,  or  English  etjuality, 
and  independence  of  prerogative  were  jiraitised.  On 
the  contrary,  prerogative  was  every  thing,  iode|}eud- 
ence  nothing.  There  was  the  prerogative  of  birth; 
the  prerogative  of  riches;  the  prerogative  of  fasliion. 
There  were  silk  gowns  and  gold  tufts  that  lorded  it 
over  the  humble  ciape  or  bombazine,  and  utc  at  the 
tables  uf  ma.sters  and  doctorts  while  the  pour  com- 
ntooers  were  denominated  **  inferioris  ordinis.*' 

This,  I  own,  stung  me  with  the  sense  it  gave  of  my 
own  littleness;  but  only  because  it  seemed  to  increase 
my  distance  from  Bertha.  Every  disparity  was 
beighleued,  and  caused  tenfold  mortification,  from  this 
cause  alone.  I  hated  grand  compounders,  nut  because 
tliey  were  men  of  a  certain  estate,  but  because  I  was  a 
man  of  none,  and  tlierefore  could  uut  pretend  to 
Bertha. 

For  the  same  reason  I  hated  all  the  happy  (as  I 
then  thougiu  them)  who  took  degrees  Honon«  cattsa  ; 
as  if  nobility,  or  royal  descent,  made  a  road  to  science 
easier  and  smoother  than  with  tlie  ordinary  ranks. 
These  things  astounded,  and  almost  niaile  me  a  (Lmik*- 
crat,  though  Thucydides  and  Plutarch  snon  brought 
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me  round  again  by  the  hideous  pictures  they  gave  me 
of  democracy.* 

But  alas  !  this  was  not  all.  Not  only  in  the  the- 
atre, the  university  distinctions  of  rank  convinced 
me  of  my  own  littleness,  but  the  greater  theatre  of 
puplic  opinion,  the  manners,  looks,  dress,  exclusive- 
ness,  and  airs  of  rank,  wealth,  and  fashion,  which  I 
beheld  in  the  streets,  in  the  walks,  and  in  the  riding 
parties,  all  denoted  separations  of  class,  which  brought 
my  own  inferiority,  factitious  as  I  felt  it  to  be,  more 
home  to  my  indignant  bosom. f     And  very  sore  it  was 

*  Tbcte  are  not  times  to  do  away  distttictions  of  rank  ;  neverthe- 
less thf  ftnoiiinlie§  wliicli  appear  iit  the  state  of  Kii^Iisli  society  uiiJ 
mRimcrs,  wliune  tlicurelicaily  niii]  iti  law  »l]  nn  equnl,  wliilc  prectu 
mlty  then*  nt'vpr  were  stictr  inequalities  i»  nn  abROlutc:  riddle.  1( 
ever  equality  in  eTery  tliinR  except  merit  ouRht  to  prevail,  it  9ure]f 
ought  to  be  in  schooU  and  cjlle^cx,  the  comjnoji  flielils  of  leonilnf. 
in  which  he  who  cultiratea  them  best,  will  obtain  Uie  greutest  dis- 
tiuction.  The  immeiisily  of  the  dilTcreiice  tiecasioned  by  the  mere 
extraneous  circmnBtnnces  vt  rank  iitid  fortutie  aaiotig  tliose  whose 
conimunlly  of  yuiith  and  inexperience,  aitd  ci>niniiinity  of  pur^iiit.t, 
it  fthniiUl  Ri^eiti,  would  insure  equality,  if  anywhere  to  be  found,  a|i- 
poarfi  not  roore  impolitic  than  ndieulous.  Besides  ite  origin  is  feudal. 
ai)d  feudality  having  been  long  aboliiiited,  it^  excrescencics  oug'bt  to 
be  abolished  coo  :  but  &uch  a  reform  Is  not  the  only  one  which  the 
madness  and  wickednees  of  Chiirlism  forbidn. 

1-  Oil  tlii^  i-ulijuet,  see  tome  able  redections  by  Sir  E.  L.  Bulwer, 
in  perhapR  the  best  of  bis  works,  though  not  ttie  mcnt  imaginadve, 
"  England  and  the  English."  ' 

"  At  no  plarc  nre  the  demnrcatioiiB  of  birth  and  fomine  so  ftiintly 
imwd  tis  at  seboal^nowlierf  are  they  ro  bro«d  and  deep  ail  iit  a 
university.  The  young  noble  is  Jiidrti'nly  roiciovi-d  from  tlic  side  of 
the  young  commoner.  When  be  walks,  he  is  indeetl  in  ft  distin- 
guishing costume  ;  when  he^dines,  he  is  plfteed  at  a  higher  table, 
along  witli  Uie  beads  of  his  college.  Punctuality  in  leettires  and 
prayers  is  of  no  vilul  imporljuice  to  a  ynung  maji  of  siieh  expecC- 
ulions.  At  Cninbridg^^  the  eldest  xoii  of  one  baronet  Bitsumes  ft 
peculinrity  in  costume,  to  distinguish  him  from  the  younger  son  of 
auocher,    and  is  probablj  a  greater  man  at  college  than  he  ever  is 
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:o  the  aspirations  I  Iiad  formed^  and  from  which  I 
.-ould  not  part.  I  could  have  forgiven  the  coxcombry 
which  made  the  wearer  of  a  tuftwl  ^wn  with  sleeves 
tliink  himself  far  removed  tibovc  uiy  plain  om;  wich- 
■  out ;  but  when  in  every  look  of  superciliousness  I 
met,  I  felt  a  demonstration  of  the  impossibility  of 
8uccefi8  in  the  mad  wislies  1  indul^retl,  I  was  ready 
to  weep  at  vrbat  I  felt  to  be  the  injustice  of  tlie 
world. 

Hence,  however,  the  increase  and  expansion  of  that 
independent  spirit  wliicli  in  after  years  set  nie  above 
"  the  whips  and  scorns  of  the  time."  This  spirit  alone 
made  me  a  keen  examiner  into  the  motives  and  cha- 
racters of  men ;  the  nature  and  power  of  the  passions ; 
the  operations  of  caprice,  seltishuess,  or  ambition ; 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  gave  me  all  the  anodynes 
which  reason  and  common  sense,  when  not  borne 
down  by  pasMon,  supply  to  counteract  our  discontent, 
the  cause  of  which,  after  all,  is  nothing  but  an  idl- 
devouring  vanity  on  our  own  parts. 

Remember,  reader,  I  do  not  pretend  to  have  ac- 
quired this  spirit  at  the  time  I  am  describing.  God 
knows,  I  bad  as  many  heart-buniiugs  as  another, 
particularly  tliose  which  belonged  to  the  absorbing, 
tormenting,  yet  delightful  pasaiou  wliicli  1  have  des- 
eribod  as  possessing  me.  I  am  only  surmising,  at 
the  same  time  that  I  confess  the  mortiiicatious,  the 

during  tbe  reat  of  his  life.  It  is  nt  rolk-ge  tlmt  tti;  cl(k-»t  son  Kud* 
denly  leaps  into  Ihat  ronfttvjiieiice,  that  elevation  aliore  his  hrottiera, 
which  hi!  afterwardH  retniflH  througb  Life.  A  marked  distinction  in 
dr«M,  (linnera,  luxuries,  and,  hi  EOtnc  collffgL-e,  di!;i:ipUtte.  shewi  by 
times  the  raluc  Bttached  to  wealiti,  and  >^'ealt]i  only.  It  U  ohviuus 
that  these  dtstinclions,  ^o  euddcii  and  f.o  DMrkcd,  mii^t  occasion  an 
emliarrasainent  and  uoldiiess  in  the  nontinuanc«  at  college  of  friend- 
ships formed  at  tchoc^s." — EjKfland  atidthc  EngHih,  p.  160>l< 
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remedies  wliicli  made  them  harmless,  and  I  fuuiul 
them  all  summed  up  in  one  little  sentence  of  the* 
master  of  Nature,  and  charmer  of  our  fancy, 

"  Tbii  above  ell — to  tbiiw!  own  self  to  trtii'." 

This  maxim,  fjiven  to  the  yaung  Laertes  on  settinj^ 
out  in   the  world,  was  first  set  before  me  by  one  of 
whom  I   shall  presently  speak,  and  of  whom  I  neverJ 
can  speak  but  willi  reverence,  for  liis  knowledge  of  I 
m:en  as  well  as  of  books,  and  his  savjug  care  in  steering 
me  through  a  course  of  danger.     In  time,  it  laid  such. 
held  of  aie,  that  it  never  was  out  of  my  mind,  and 
Bcareely  ever  off  my   tongue,  and  I  found  it  of  such 
support  and  comfort,  that,  much  to  the  diversion  uf^ 
my  fellow-collegians,  I   wrote  it  in  capttal  letters  on 
the  wall  opposite  my  bed,  that  1  might  begin  the  day 
with  it  on  my  waking  in  the  morning. 

At  first  I  was  laughed  at,  ridiculed,  quizzed.  No 
matter,  I  kept  on  my  course,  and  often  quoted  my 
motto  to  those  who  laughed  at  it,  but  by  departing 
from  it,  too  often  stood  in  need  of  its  wisdom.  My 
inflexibility,  indeed,  in  this  and  other  matters,  amount- 
ing almost  to  an  appearance  of  phlegm  (though  any 
thing  but  phlegmatic),  got  me  In  the  end,  a  sort  of  re^ 
putation  for  firmness  and  self-possession,  which  niaUe| 
me  independent  of  scoffers. 

In  nnrratingthese  things  I  have  rather  digressedfrom 
the  order  of  time,  led  from  it  by  the  opinions  generated 
by  what  I  saw,  and  what  I  observed  as  to  llie  charac- 
ter of  the  place  upon  a  fuller  ac(|uaintanee  with  it. 

I  ought,  however,  preliminarily  to  have  stated  that 
I  was  consigned  to  tlie  care  and  insj>ection  of  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Fothergill,  the  principal  tutor,  a  cousin  of  x 
uiutlier's,  and  to  whom  I  had  been  especially  recom*j 
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meuded  by  testimnniaU  from  the  great  Crackciitliorpe, 
for  whose  abilities  and  principlt^s,  nntwiih standing  his 
uncouthness,  all  Quet'ii's  nwn  had  the  highest  respect. 
This  and  our  reIation>ihip  created  an  iutnx'st  aUiut  inc 
at  once  in  the  mind  of  my  tutor,  which  afterwards  de- 
veloped itself  to  my  advantage.  For  ht*  was  a  man 
not  only  well  skilled  in  all  college  lore,  hut  of  great 
observation,  made  keener  by  natural  shrewditcsv,  and 
perKips  a  natural  disposition  to  sarcasm. 

These,  and  the  opportunities  which  his  sitaation 
gave  him  of  estimating  the  characters  of  the  youths  he 
fiuiHTintended,  by  probing  their  motive.s,  and  watching 
the  career  of  all  aJKiut  him,  in  other  colleges  as  well 
QS  his  own}  had  had  ample  play  during  the  sort  of 
censorship  whicli  for  ten  years  he  had  exercised  over 
all  the  various  ranks  of  men  which  Oxford  containeii. 
They  had  also  been  well  exercised  in  other  and  more 
exciting  scenes,  iu  otiicr  and  higher  walks  of  life; — for 
he  had  not  been  always  a  mere  barn  yard  academical 
bird,  but  had  teen  and  acted,  though  with  not  too 
niuel)  pleasure,  in  far  different  societies  than  those 
into  which  he  had  now  settled  down.  Of  this  I  shal 
have  occasion  hereafter  to  s|icak. 

Mr.  Fothergill  had  withal  a  certain  honhommie 
and  fraiikne.43  of  manner,  approafhinf'  to  got«]naturc<l 
raillery,  which,  by  disarming  suspicion,  laiii  people 
more  open  to  his  penetration.  His  exterior  was  not 
poli-^hed,  and  his  dialect  had  the  broad  twang  of  his 
county,  which,  while  it  gave  a  sLviiiingly  additional 
force  to  his  obser\'ations,  seemed  a\so  to  odd  to  their 
sincerity.  Not  that  there  was  any  disguise  about 
him,  for  he  was  as  honourable  as  shrewd,  and  gond- 
naluretl  as  keen,  untuniishetl  by  bad  qualities,    and 
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wishing  well   to  his  species,   though  alive  to  their 
defects. 

My  firht  cumniunicatioii  with  him  discovCTcd  sotne* 
thing  of  his  dispoMtion  ;  fi>r  my  earliest  desire,  as  may 
be  supposet),  was  to  find  out  Hastings,  tlie  friend  of 
my  childhood,  the  brother  of  my  adored,  on  whom  my 
all  of  liappincss  in  the  wiDrld  just  opening  to  me,  b<»th 
now  and  in  future,  seemed  to  depend.  As  Hastings 
had  proceeded  to  college  some  lime  before  me,  I  con- 
cluded, nor  \va&  I  mistaken,  that  lie  wa-s  in  Oxford  as 
well  as  myself,  and  my  first  impulse  was  to  see  him. 
How  delightful,  I  said  to  myself,  to  find  this  friend  of 
my  heart,  stJU  my  fellow-labourer  in  tlie  glorious  vine- 
yard of  science,  and  to  realize  our  fund  antiei[MitionB 
of  going  through  the  world  together, 

The  thought  so  pleased,  that  as  soon  as  the  cere- 
mony of  matriculation  was  over,  I  besought  Mr.  JFo- 
thergill,  who  was  preparing  to  initiate  me  in  niiy  new 
way  of  life,  to  excuse  me  for  half  on  hour,  for  that  the 
dearest  friend  I  had  in  the  world  was  at  Christ  Church* 
and  it  would  shock  him  and  oil  the  rights  of  frieiid- 
Bhip  if  I  did  not  immediately  seek  hini.  "  He  will 
never  forgive  nie,"  said  T,  "if  I  delay  a  minute." 

Mr.  Fothergtll  smiled  at  this  sally,  a  smile  which  I 
did  uut  then  understand. 

"Cavalier  enough,*"  said  he,  "in  a  man  just  en- 
tered. Vou  have  all  the  feelings  as  well  as  the  inex- 
perience of  a  freshman.  However,  as  you  arc  so  alive 
to  friendship,  and  no  doubt  your  friend  is  equally  sen- 
sitive, and  feels  for  you  as  if  he  were  still  at  Scdbergh, 
go !  search  him  out,  and  rejiort  to  me  as  a  good  pupil 
ought  to  do,  on  yourntum.'' 

lie  said  this  good-humou redly,  though  sceptical  as 
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to  belief  in  the  mutual  professions  of  younj^  men  wlio, 
be  Said,  were  oftoncr  more  comrades  than  friendn.  In 
particular,  fn>ni  bis  opportunities  of  judging,  he  had 
no  very  high  idcjis  of  •*htx>l  fnendships. 

This  I  could  not  bear,  and  contested  it  with  a 
vrariuih  which  only  made  him  smile  the  more;  sol  set 
him  down  as  cold  and  ascetic,  who  knew  nothing  of 
the  balm  and  blessing  of  mutual  rcgurd ;  and  to  sup- 
ply a  com])letc  refutation  of  his  unjust  opinion,  I  hur- 
ried to  Christ  Church  as  fast  as  I  could. 

When  arrived  at  the  gale,  I  b^ged  the  porter,  a 
man  of  most  imposing  dignity,  to  inform  Mr  Hastings 
that  his  friend  Mr.  ClifTurd  (for  I  generally  dropt  the 
De)  of  Queen's  was  wailing  for  him. 

**  Mr,  Hastings!*"  cxclainifd  the  jwrter,  surveying 
my  stuff  and  sleeveless  gown,  **  WTiy  he  is  a  Gentle- 
man Commoner.'* 

"  I  know  it,''  said  I. 

"  But  he  is  engaged,"  replied  he,  "  for  I  saw  him  go 
by  lo  l^rd  Albany's  rooms,  who  I  suppose  you  don't 
know,  and  he  will  not  be  able  to  come  to  you,  for  he  is 
liand  and  glove  with  my  lord." 

**  What  of  that  ?"  said  I,  with  some  impatience. 

*■•  Why,  when  they  gets  together,  there's  no  saying 
when  ihey^ll  part,"  replied  the  |>orter  ;  "  besides  you 
say  you  belong  to  Queen V,  ami  we  have  very  few 
Queeu''^  men,  I  may  say  none  at  all,  as  visits  here." 

Saucy  enough,  thought  1 ;  however  I  sup|iose  there 
are  Jack's-in-office  everywhere,  and,  in  my  simplicity 
and  my  freshness,  I  told  him  I  was  sure  Mr.  Hastings 
would  be  extremely  displeased  with  him  for  such  an 
answer,  for  that  1  was  his  particular  friend. 

"  That  may  or  may  not  be,"  returned  Cerberus,  ra- 
ther laughing,  and  surveying  me  again  with  a  look  of 
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superciliousness,  at  the  Rame  time  holding  the  wicket 
as  if  he  would  Hose  it  in  my  face.  But  ivbether  I  had 
the  look  of  a  real  gentleman,  although  a  decayed  one, 
or  be  thought  to  prove  a  dignified  superiority  by  con- 
descension, he  at  last  said  he  would  take  niy  name  to 
Mr.  IlastingF,  though  he  added,  that  he  always  staid 
long  with  luy  lord,  and  probably  would  not  be  down 
for  an  hour. 

T  meekly  said  I  would  wait  the  time,  and  the  porter, 
with  a  snnlc  at  a  resignation  so  unusual,  and  moved, 
I  fear,  more  on  account  of  Foljanihe  than  Foljambe's 
friend,  proceeded  up  a  staircase  with  his  messa^. 

My  iiniJatieLicc  to  cinbtnce  my  i'riend  may  be  Ima- 
gined, as  well  as  my  disappjintnient,  when  the  aristo- 
cratic janitor  brought  word  that  BIr.  Hastings  was  so 
particularly  en;jaged  that  he  could  not  come  down, 
but  would  call  upon  me  soon  at  Queen's. 

'*  I  thought  it  woidd  be  so,"  added  he,  "  for  this  is 
always  the  lime  when  Lord  Albany  and  he  practises 
in  the  mufflers" 

'*  Mufflers,''  cried  I,  in  my  ignorance,  and  not  ovei 
pleased,  "  wliai  are  they  ?" 

"  0  !"  replied  he,  smilitig  again  with  a  sense  of  su- 
periority, **  it's  a  sign  you  are  a  freshman,  or  you 
would  know  that  Mr.  Dtmcc,  who  gives  lessons  in 
boxing,  is  more  at(ende<l  to  than  most  of  the  other 
tutors." 

I  eongratulatcti  the  university  on  this  accession  to 
their  tutors,  and  withdrew  to  niy  college  somewhat 
mortified,  but  still  anticipating  llic  pleasure  of  lieing 
visited  l>y  my  fripml  in  the  course  of  at  most  an  hour. 
I  waited,  however,  all  the  rest  of  (lie  day,  having  first 
warned  our  own  jiorter  to  be  on  the  watch  in  case  I 
was  asked  for  by  Mr.  Hastings  of  Cuaisx  Cni'ii 
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But  the  warning  was  unnecessary ;  for,  after  wftiting 
tlie  whole  evening  in  vain,  1  retired  to  bed,  and  paiued 
a  restless  night,  thinking  certainly  with  more  pleasure 
of  Bertha  than  of  Bertha's  brother. 

The  next  day,  as  soon  as  the  college  exercises  per- 
mitted it,  I  took  the  road  again  to  Ciirist  Church,  far 
no  Foljambe  had  ap|>earec1  at  Queen's ;  but  before  1 
could  reach  it,  I  was  met  by  a  gay  party  of  young  men 
on  horselwcli,  one  of  whom,  by  his  air,  I  knew  at  once 
to  be  Hastings;  I  drew  up  up<»n  the  pavement  that 
he  might  the  more  easily  distinguisih  nie.  WUl  it  be 
believed  ?  Though  he  know,  and  even  kissed  his  hand 
and  spoke  to  me,  it  was  only  to  say  "  How  are  you  ?" 
nor  did  he  stop,  as  T  expected,  to  greet  me,  though  my 
own  heart  was  swelling  towards  him  with  joy  and 
pleasure ! 

Astounded,  discomfited,  angry,  grieved,  I  inime- 
diately  returned  to  my  rooms,  in  a  paroxysm  of  con* 
tending  emotions;  having  biilted  my  door,  I  threw 
myself  on  my  bed  unmanned,  and  would  liave  wept 
had  I  not  been  oslmmed.  In  this  I  knew  not  whether 
I  was  most  prompted  by  offiended  pride,  or  disap- 
pointed allectiun. 

Though  so  new  to  the  university,  I  was  not  una- 
ware of  the  great  and  marked  line  of  distinction,  whe- 
ther as  to  literary  or  fashionable  reputation,  whicli  be- 
longed to  different  colleges,  and  I  knew  that  in  Itoth 
Christ  Church  affected  at  least  to  take  a  lead.  But  I 
had  no  suspicion  that  this  would  interrupt  the  sucred 
rights  of  friendship,  which,  not  having  parted  with  my 
SullxTgh  simplicity,  I  was  fresh  enougli  still  to  treat 
with  all  honour.  Pride,  however,  got  the  better,  ;md 
though,  as  the  brother  of  Bertha,  exclusive  of  my  love 
for  himself,  Hastings  seemed  to  me  a  sort  of  denu-god, 
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1  iiiuiie  a  fierce  resolution  never  again  to  visit  Christ 
Churc'li,  till  this  advocate  for  the  equality  of  niankiiiil 
had  returned  my  visit. 

In  this,  however,  I  played  a  little  at  cheating  the 
devil ;  for  not  to  drprive  myself  of  all  chance  of  meet- 
ing ])im,  and  therefore  of  explanation,   I  spent  all  my 
spare  time  in  the  High-street,  with  occasional  devia-^ 
tions  into  the  public  walks  !  ^| 

This  lasted  two  days,  duHng  which  my  inquiries  of 
our  college  porter  after  the  expected  call,  were  always 
answered  with  a  gruff  "No!"  On  the  third  I  was 
greeted  with  the  wished  intelligence,  which  was  much 
alloyed,  however,  by  the  addition  that  the  young  squire^ 
(as  our  porter  called  Hastings)  had  begun  by  askinj 
whether  I  was  not  at  dinner  in  the  hall,  and,  being  an- 
swered in  the  affirmative,  had  left  his  card. 

The  card,  much  to  the  gatekeeper's  astonishment,  I 
tore  all  to  pieces  !  "  He  knew  we  dined  earlier  than 
oilier  colleges,"  said  I  to  myself,  and  "  therefore  he 
called.     If  I  bear  this  !" 

And  I  actually  stamped  with  agitation. 
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OF  THK  GOOD  ADVICE  I  RECEITZD   VtOit   MY  TDTOB, 
AND  WHAT  1  THOUGBT  OT  HIK  FOR  IT. 


Heaven  bless  thee  frotn  a  tutor,  and  dtsdplme  come  not  omt 
the«. — SiiAKSniAKK,  TroL  and  Crttt 

"Bkae  whttt?  aud  what  would  you  do?*  said  Mr. 
Fother^U,  who  liad  come  cloiw  behind  me,  and  heard 
my  exclamation,  without  my  jxrceiving  him.  **  What 
is  it  that  you  are  m  resolved  not  to  bear  ?"" 

Now,  my  good  tutor,  in  tlit  very  little  period  (bul 
three  days)  of  our  acquaintaJice,  had  already  won 
inuchof  my  conBdcDce.  Indeed,  I  was  always  disposed, 
with  the  freslmesfi  of  youth  which  i«  bo  delightful, 
rather  to  give  than  to  withhold  that  confidence  where  it 
appeared  to  be  deserved,  so  that  I  waH  upon  the  point 
of  telling  him  my  grievance.     Dut  he  anticipated  me. 

"  I  can  see,"  said  he,  "  that  for  tl»e  last  two  days 
you  hare  been  much  ruffled.  Vou  have  suddenly 
lost  that  open,  joyous  alacrity  which  I  noted  on  your 
entry  on  this  new  scene,  and  which  I  attributed  mainlv 
to  your  hopes  of  renewing  your  familiar  intercourse 
with  *  the  dearest  frietid  you  have  in  the  world."" 
Here  he  smiled,  as  I  thought,  sarcastically,  adding, 
"Was  I  right  ?^' 

*'  You  certainly  were,"  replied  I,  colouring  and 
growing  hot. 
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*'  And  am  I  right  again,  in  thinking  that  in  this 
dearcsL  friend  you  may  mot  have  met  with  all  thai  reci- 
procity of  friendship  \vhifh  you  expected  ?" 

"  I  ctTtaiuly  fiml  this  place,"  answered  I,  with  per- 
haps some  equivocation,  "  different  from  Yorkshire." 

"  And  Cliri^t  Church,  I  suppose,  very  difi'erent 
from  Stdhergh  ?" 

**  Perhaps  s»;  but  I  know  nothing  about  Christ 
Church." 

Seeing  tliat  I  said  this  with  humour — "  Couie," 
added  he,  "  not  only  as  a  tutor  and  a  kinsman,  but 
as  one  who  has  taken  a  liking  to  you,  and  would 
guide  you  in  a  strange  land  if  he  could,  let  me  task 
your  feelings  a  little;  and  if  I  seem  to  probe  theai 
deeply,  attribute  it  to  what  it  is — interest  about  your 
mother's  son,  and  one  who  has  enjoyi.'d  good  report 
from  the  greatest  of  Yorkshire  authorities : — for,  I 
dare  say,  old  Crackenthorpe  would  not  yield  to  any 
doctor  of  us  all,  in  his  supposed  knowledge  of  the 
world,  as  well  as  of  Homer." 

At  this  he  took  my  arm,  proposing  a  turn  in 
Maudlin  walks,  "  his  custom  always  in  the  afternoon," 
and  spoke  so  good  humouredly,  that  I  forgot  hia 
inuendtis,  and  (half  disposed  to  it  bL-fore)  he  won  me 
over  to  open  all  my  mortification  to  bim.  "  It  seemed," 
1  said,  "  the  bitterest  disappoititraent  I  liad  ever  yet 
experienced.** 

"  No  doubt  of  it,"  observed  Fotherf^ill ;  "  but  you 
will  be  lut;ky,  my  young  frieiut,  if  you  meet  not 
severer  rubs  tliau  these,  both  now,  in  college,  and  still 
more  hereafter  in  the  world.^ 

"  Is  this  my  prospect  ?"  asked  I.  "  And  am  I  to 
forego  the  greatest  and  almost  only  delight  I  ever 
had — friendship  ?*" 
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How  much  of  this  language  was  owing  to  the  re- 
collection of  Bertha,  bow  much  to  her  hrotbcr,  I  will 
not  prelenti  to  say,  but  Mr.  Fothergill,  «efln|»  rof  real 
anxiety-,  replied  with  kindaras  yut  with  much  dectson 
of  tone,  "  I  honour  you  for  yourvinctrity^  and  would 
rather  rc^ulute  than  destroy  your  fapusibUily,  which, 
without  such  regulation,  may  do  you  a  great  d<aJ 
more  hann  than  good.  Id  particular,  I  pity  the  dtv 
appointment  you  seem  to  be  laying  in  store  for  your- 
self, in  what  you  expect  &om  this  early  fricodfthip  uf 
yours  with  a  man  so  much  above  you.*^ 

"  Above  me !  ^  cried  I.  «  Why  at  SeJbergh  we 
were  inseparable ;  and  he  always  held,  that  rank  and 
fortune  made  no  differctice  in  friendship.'* 

"'Twere  a  consummation  devoutly  to  be  wiihcd," 
replied  Fothergill,  and  walked  on,  as  if  he  had  no 
more  to  say. 

After  a  turn  or  two,  however,  he  stopped,  and  said, 
"  Let  us  examine  this  matter  a  little.  Here,  you, 
with  your  stulf  gown,  and  paltry  exhibition  of  fif^y 
pounds  a  year,  at  a  plebeian  college  too,  think  you  are 
to  be  on  a  level  with  a  young  heir,  clothed  uilh 
purple  and  fine  linen,  the  comp.'inion  of  gold  tufts, 
and  who  spends  his  five  hundred  in  the  temple  of 
fashion  1  My  good  cousin,"  he  added,  seeing  I 
coloure<l,  *'  though  I  allow  much  for  the  blood  of  the 
Cliffords,  this  must  be  whipt  out  of  you,  or  you  will 
be  miserable,  both  here  and  in  the  world." 

"  Yet  I  have  heard  Hastings  himself  eay,"  replied 
I,  not  over  pleased,  "  that  friendship,  like  desar's 
arms,  will  throw  down  qH  distinctions, 

'  Wbo  e'u  u  bnre  aod  rinoaas  is  a  RoOMn.' " 

"  And  you  believed  hiui  ?'' 
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"  I  did.'' 

**  Well,  perhaps  he  believed  so  himself  in  the  soli- 
tudes of  Sfdbergh,  where  tiiere  was  no  distinction  to 
throw  down  ;  here  we  order  things  differently," 

"  But  is  not  nature,  nature,"  asked  I,  *' and  every 
where  the  same  ^"^ 

'*  Undoubtedly ;  and  it  h  because  the  change  you 
complain  of  is  mere  nature,  only  finding  itself  in  ano- 
ther situation,  that  your  friend  thus  slights  you." 

"  I  would  not  think  as  you  do  for  all  the  world/' 
said  I,  with  decision. 

"  Many  have  said  the  same,^  answered  he  drily, 
**  on  this  Tery  spot  too,  and  yet  have  come  round  to 
niy  opinion." 

*'  But  I  know  not  that  he  has  slighted  me,  after 
all,*'  said  I,  gathering  courage,  rather  indignant  at 
my  tutors  suspicion. 

"  Bravo  !**  replied  he ;  **  keep  up  your  gallant 
spirit.  Gro  back  to  Christ  Church ;  assert  your  equa- 
lity with  Foljambe  Park,  and  see  what  wilt  come  of 

it" 

It  is  astonishing  how  these  words,  "  equality  wit' 
Foljainbe  Park,""  unnerved  me. 

The  inequality  between  me  and  that  dear  place, 
and  the  still  dearer  person  who  formed  its  chief  or 
only  value,  had  been  too  mucit  the  object  of  my  secret 
lamentation  not  to  make  the  speech  sink  deep  into 
my  feelings,  and  I  gave  along-drawn  sigh,  which  s 
prized  my  good  tutor,  fresh  as  he  thought  me. 

"  Come,*'  said  he,  "  this  heart-burning  is  rather 
much.  I  allow  a  good  deal  for  a  sudden  disappoint^ 
roenl  to  a  warm  young  mind ;  but  as  you  are  to  live 
in  the  world,  I  would  teach  you  the  world,  and  the  first 
lesson  I  would  give  is,  the  impolicy,  not  to  call  it 
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gradation,  to  the  inferior,  that  attends  unequal  friend. 
ships." 

**■  Impolicy  i*"  cried  I ;  **  degradation  to  lore  Has-j 
lings,  or  to  have  been  won  by  liis  love  !*' 

**  Mistake  me  not,*"  said  my  mentor ;  •'  it  cannot 
degrade  you  to  love  Hastinprj,  but  it  may  to  court 
his  love,  particularly  if  it  is  on  the  wane,  or  cannot  bear 
the  test  of  being  trancplauted  from  a  wholesome  natu- 
ral soil  to  a  hot-bed  like  this.  Yon  say  yourself,  that 
Eton,  you  feared,  caused  some  alteration,  and,  be  as- 
sured,  Oxford  will  not  mend  the  matter.  Whatever 
may  be  the  other  advantages  of  Alma  Mater,  this  one 
is  great  and  certain,  that  she  is  an  L-pitouio  of  that 
world  to  which  she  is  the  first  real  entrance.  You 
there  first  see  life  as  it  will  be,  and  characters  as  they 
are,  and  here  you  will  Ije  really  initiated  in  the  know- 
ledge of  that  demarcutiou  which  separates  society  into 
its  different  ranks." 

'^  I  hate  all  demarcations,^  cxclumed  I,  almost  an> 
grily,  '•  that  can  separate  kindred  minds.  At  school 
we  always  thought  alike-  He  loved  nobody  su  well, 
indeed  nobody  else,  and  said  we  should  go  throvigh 
die  world  together." 

FothergiU  gave  his  accustomed  smile,  though  he 
allowefl  that  perfiaps  Hastings  might  have  thought 
himself  sincere  when  he  said  this. 

**  Perhaps!"  cried  I,  *'  thought  himself!  O,  how 
little  do  you  know  him  !" 

"  We  shall  see,''  said  my  mentor.  He  then  paused, 
as  if  1  had  made  him  doubt ;  but  resuming — '*  I  love 
your  confiding  disposition,'^  said  he,  "  and  may  it  not 
be  disappointed.  Yet  the  coldness  shewn  already, 
shews  also  whereal>outs  Hastings  congitlers  you.  He 
has  already  caught  the  esj^rit  de  corps  of  his  proud 
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college,  which  animated  its  very  porter  vvlien  lie 
saucily  told  you  they  had  very  few  Queen's  men  *  as 
visited  tliere."" — But  even  without  the  aids  of  Christ  i 
Church  to  iinliue  him  with  all  tlie  vanities  of  youth, 
his  position  iu  the  world  alone,  even  his  very  talents, 
which  have  already  shewn  themselves  in  all  the  eccen- 
tricities in   which    young  high-born   men,  and  rich 
withal,  are  allowed  here  to  indulge  themselves,  would 
make  me  fear  for  your  happiness  with  him.     Though 
here   but  six  months,  he  has  already  distinguished       . 
himself  as  a  sort  of  Alcibiades,  in  both  luxury,  gal*^| 
lantry,  and  the  love  of  being  conspicuous.     With  so  ^1 
much  mercury  in  his  composition — which,  though  dor- 
mant at  Sedbergh  and  under  his  father's  roof,  where 
sentiment  and  romance  might  have  been  the  order  of 
the  day,  has  bee»  warmed  into  activity  by  the  brisker  ^j 
atciiusphere  of  Oxford  and  liberty — how  could  he  fail  ^M 
to  make  himself  notorious,  as  a  flirt  with  the  v/omen,  " 
and  a  renowner  with  the  men.*     In  the  first  of  these  ^j 
characters  I  fear  he  has  already  done  much  mischief^H 
to  the  daughter  of  one  uf  our  most  respectable  heads  ^^ 
of  houses,  whose  head   lie  has  turned  by  atrentions 
«-hich,  of  course,  meaning  nothing,  can  be  little  less 
tlinn  fraudulent;  as  Clara  Meadows,  the  poor  girl 
mean,  has  even  now  found  to  her  cost. 

*'  I  have  mentioned  jVlcibiades,*"  continued  Fother- 
gill,  after  a  momentary  pause,  *'  because  we  lectured 
about  him  yesterday  in  Plutarch;  but  take  aim  what 
JIurmontel  says  of  him,  turning  him,  indeed,  into  a 
Freuchman.  '  La  Nature  et  la  fortune  seuitiloient  avoir 
conspire  au  bonheur  d'Alcibiade.     Iliche&ses,  talensy 

"  Alluding,  nu  ^nulit,  totbe  sludents  of  Ihi?  GermHii  Univereitics, 
nliere  to  tfe  tuitoriuo*  Tor  excess  oF  any  kitid  is  necessitrjr  to  tliefe' 
rcpuution.  &aii  goca  by  Ibc  immeof  "reDuvvning." 
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beaute,  naissance,  la  fleur  de  Tb^  et  de  U  satite ; 
que  de  titres  pour  avoir  tous  les  ridicules  !*' 

I  own,  I  thought  this  a  bitter  sarca5;rn,  and  could 
not  believe  a  word  of  it.  I  accused  Fothergill,  in  iny 
own  mind,  of  prejudice,  perhaps  of  envy,  at  any  rate 
of  petty  tyranny.  Never  would  I  believe  that  Hatl- 
ings,  who  liad  so  exclusively  luved  me  at  school,  and 
introduced  me  to  his  aristocratic  father  and  angelic 
sister^  as  almost  an  equal}  could  be  proud,  much  less 
ridiculous. 

My  looks  spoke  my  feelings ;  and  Fothergill,  seeing 
my  emotion,  good-naturedly,  to  cliaugv  the  conver- 
sation, said  he  would  give  me  some  tea  at  his  rooms ; 
an  lionour  which,  o3*ered  to  a  Jivshmai)  aud  under- 
graduate, by  a  tutor^and  Master  of  Arts,  I  could  not 
decline 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


EFFECTS  OF  OXFORD  SOCIETY  AND  SIANN'ERS  ON 
FOLJAMBE  HASTrNGB. 


Spoke  Ukt  a  tall  fellow  that  respcctB  Iiia  reputation. 

SuAxsrEASE. — Hich   I  J  J. 

NoTwiTHsTANTiiNG  my  tutor's  kindness,  aiid  mj 
sense  of  his  condescension,  being  such  an  academical 
grandee  in  comparison  with  myselfilfelta  sort  of  sullen- 
ness  at  the  tea-table,of  which  lafterwards  was  ashanted.^^_ 
I  was  jealous  for  myself,  and,   though  aufliciently  in^^H 
dignaiit,  jealous  for  Hastings  too.    For  my  own  sake, 
I  would  not  believe  that   he  had  slighted  ine,  and  for^_ 
his,  I  would  not  believe  that  he  could  do  so.     1  reeol^^l 
lected,  vividly  and  fondly,  all  the  elegant  superiorities 
of  Foljanibe  Park,  particularly  those  of  what  I  called 
its  young  mistress;  and  I  was  angry  witli  my  kind, 
though  shrewd  and  observing  adviser,  for  the  advice 
and  opinions  he  had  given.     I   had  heard   of  collegCj 
pedants,  and  rusty  tutors,  and  could  not  "lielp,  in  mj 
wisdom  Bad  my  justice,  ranking  him  as  one  of  thei 
I  then,  for  the  first  time,  observed  that  his  clotlies  wei 
ill  made,  and  not  over  well  brushed ;    his  banil 
rumj)lcd,  and  not  well  starched  ;  and  his  figure,  though 
erect  from  decision  of  mind,  was  too  ponderous  to 
elegant. 

He  knows  nothing  of  Foljambe  Park,  thought 
and  it  is  because  he  is  insensible  to  the  attractions 
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the  high  manners,  and  ignorant  of  the  beauty  and  fijace^ 
that  reign  there,  that  he  desires  to  break  this  cunncxion. 
lie  never  saw  Ikrtba,  ond  wishes  to  make  me  a  yeo- 
man like  himself. 

What  injustice  did  1  not  do  to  this  kind  and  Ito- 
nuurable.  as  well  as  observing  man,  in  this  petulant 
opinion  of  him  !  Yet  it  was  some  time  before  I  gavi* 
him  the  credit  he  deserved  for  cool  judgment  and 
knowledge  of  life,  acquired  by  the  skilful  use  he  Iiad 
made  of  IiIb  opportunities.  As  it  was,  I  was  out  of 
humour,  and  as  soon  as  jMssible  disengaging  myself 
from  the  honours  of  the  tea  party,  I  proceeded  to  mo- 
ndize  very  differently,  among  the  gay  throng  which 
of  an  evening  peopled  the  slmdes  of  Christ  Church 
vttlk. 

Here  I  ob«er\'ed  excellent  specimens  of  provincial 
And  academical  consequence,  in  all  the  exhibitions  of 
nature  which  my  tutor  had  discussed.  And  very 
varied  were  tbey,  according  as  the  pride  of  scbularship 
m  the  men,  vnth  its  consequent  power,  and  comfortable 
endowmeutH,  or  the  pride  of  beauty  in  the  women, 
with  its  consciousness  still  more  inHated  from  its 
scarcity,  predominated. 

The  heads  of  houses  equalled  the  pomp  of  generals 
OD  a  parade;  while  their  wives  and  daughters,  with 
the  sort  of  natural  instinct  inherent  in  the  sex,  playeil 
(and  with  equal  success)  the  part  of  their  supposed 
betters  in  the  higher  walks  of  life. 

What  particularly  struck  me,  was  the  immense  con- 
sequence given  by  the  younger  and  unmarried  females 
toanumI>erof  young  men  whose  costume  denoted  ihcm 
tif  quality,  and  who  buzzed  about  ihem  with  gilded 
wings,  dangerous  to  their  young  tieads,  and  perhups  to 
their  young  hearts,  if  the  hearts  of  coquets,  which 
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moRt  university  beauties  arc,  cuu  ever  be  said  tu  be  in 
danger. 

However  this  may  be,  tlie  importauce  of  these  young 
men,  or  rather  perhaps  of  the  association  kindled  by 
the  silk  aud  velvet  in  which  tliey  were  clothed,  was 
fully  demonstrated  in  the  reception  everywhere  given 
theui  by  fathers  and  mothers,  and  especially  by 
daughters. 

These  last  seemed  to"  rain  influeme,  and  judge  tlie 
prize"  of  fasbion  in  this  niicrocusin  of  huntun  Hfe  now 
beheld  for  the  first  time. 

But  what  struck  mc  atill  more  on  this  txrcasion,  was 
the  poor  and  unimportant  figure  made  by  Commoners 
like  myself,  in  comparison  with  the  happit-r  people  I 
have  mentioned, — happier,  if  to  absorb  the  notice  of 
the  fair  dryads  of  the  walk,  to  the  exclusion  of  ua 
plebeians,  was  hap]>iness;  as  I  tlien  thouj'ht  it  was.     I 
felt,  indeed,  so  uneasy  under  it,  that  I  Eiecame  [jensive 
and  melancholy  amid  the  gaity  that  surrounded  mc, 
aud  was  upon  the  point  of  returning  home  to  hear  what 
my  mentor  had  to  say  upon  it,  when,  sailing  down  the 
walk  at  tlie  head  of  a  bevy  composed  of  the  deities  of  ^i 
the  place,  I  beheld  Hastings,  in  the  full  glory  of  univer*  -^^ 
sity  and  fasliiouable  consequence,  occupying  all  atten-  ^t 
tion  from  male  and  female.  ^j 

As  our  eyes  met,  it  was  impossible  for  him  not  to  ^M 
know  me,  and  I  loved  him  still  too  much  to  repress  ^f 
the  pleasure  I  had  in  seeing  him.  UndazzlL-d  there-  i 
fore  by  his  companions,  and  alive  only  to  nature,  I  ^| 
waited  not  for  his  recognition,  hut  fairly  and  so  point-  ^^ 
etUy  sought  his  hand,  that  he  could  not  refuse  it.  He 
gave  it,  however,  with  an  embarrassed  air,  not  the  less 
because  uiy  eagerness,  for  a  moment,  discomposed  the 
movement  of  his  party,  whose  curiosity  was  piqued  I 
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my  hrusquerie.  Lord  Albany  atid  Sir  llcory  Mcl- 
ford  in  particular  stared  at  me  with  lofiy  wondur,  the 
ladies  tittered,  and  my  friend  was  evidently  discon* 
certed  by  the  interruption. 

Do  not,  however,  let  me  be  unjust  to  Hastings ;  his 
enibarra:>smc'ut  was  not  that  of  a  vulgar  coxcomb, 
asliamed  of  meeting  an  inferior  in  high  company.  He 
himself  was  too- high,  too^uuch  at  his  case  in  that 
company,  and  too  conscious  of  his  own  station  and 
powers,  to  condescend  to  such  a  thought.  The  little 
awkwardness  shewn,  as  he  afterwards  confessed,  arose 
from  a  sort  uf  shatne,  or  rather  a  sense  of  ingraliludc, 
which  he  felt,  at  having  neglected  an  old  com])anion 
who  had  always  shewn  such  evident  attachment  to  him. 

With  respect  to  niystlf,  new  to  the  world  (especially 
the  fine  world),  its  manners  and  conventional  signs,  I 
felt  no  shame,  for  I  had  done  no  wrong.  I  was  not 
even  abashed,  but  was  alive  only  to  the  pleasui-e  of  at 
last  meeting  my  best  and  only  friend,  no  matter  how 
surrounded.  As  to  his  former  seeming  slight,  there- 
fore, it  was  all  forgiven  in  a  moment. 

To  do  him  justice,  he  ]ierceived  this,  and  whate^-er 
his  feeling,  he  had  not  the  heart  to  repulse  me,  but, 
bis  companions  having  |»assed  on,  seemed  quite  to  re- 
cover himself,  and  said,  with  almost  his  old  frankness, 
tliat  he  rejoiced  to  see  me.  Nay,  though  bis  friends 
once  or  twice  looked  back,  as  if  inquiring  what  be 
could  possibly  have  to  do  with  a  humble  Queen's  man, 
it  did  not  detach  him  from  the  colloquy  while  it 
lasted.  He  even  apologized  fur  not  having  found  me 
out,  and,  though  he  said  (what  I  already  felt  to  be 
true),  that  Oxford  was  very  different  from  Sedbergh, 
hoped  we  should  not  forget  our  pleasant  school  days 
together. 
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Though  this  was  uttered  in  a  tone  of  sincerity 
own  T  did  not  iike  it.  T  thought  it  was  said  protcct- 
ingly,  and  more  politely  than  suited  my  downright 
disposition.  I  was,  however,  relieved,  when  with  more 
heartiness,  he  asked  mcto  breakfast  witb  him  the  nest 
morning,  in  order,  as  he  said,  to  talk  OTcr  old  Cracken- 
thorpc  and  his  milkmaid  daughters.  I  was  in  hopes 
he  would  have  added  something  of  one  M-ho  was  any 
thing  but  a  milkcmid,  and  I  was  about  to  inquire  after 
Bertha;  but  my  heart  failed,  my  tongue  refused  its 
office,  and  we  parted,  he  to  regain  bis  gay  companions, 
I  to  revolve,  in  my  way  home,  the  thouniand  thoughts, 
some  agreeable,  some  doubtful,  occasioned  by  this  in- 
ter\*iew. 

The  approaching  dusk  gave  a  tinge  to  this  frame 
of  mind,  not  altogether  unpleasing,  but  of  a  sombre 
hue,  and  the  tolhng  of  Tom,  that  greatest  of  curfews, 
sending  all  stragglers  home  to  their  colleges,  wound 
up  my  feelings  with  appropriate  solemnity. 

I  had  now  food  for  meditation  quite  enough  to  em- 
ploy and  prolong  my  waking  hours.  However,  set  off 
by  his  sense  of  his  own  coust-quence,  and  the  influence 
he  seemed  to  enjoy  with  his  fine  friends,  it  was  evi- 
dent that  Hastings  had  not  forgotten  me,  and  eould 
not  lie  estranged  from  a  man  whom  he  had  asked  to 
breakfast. 

My  tutor's  surmise,  therefore,  as  to  his  finery  was 
palpably  wrong.  Of  finery  indeed  he  was  guiltless* 
for,  as  1  have  said,  lie  was  too  proud  to  be  merely 
fine. 

Shall  I  here  disguise  my  own  silly  finery  or  vanity, 
call  it  what  you  will  (it  was  not  worthy  the  name  of 
pride),  when  the  next  day,  on  going  to  my  appoint- 
ment, I  said,  in  a  tone  of  self-consequence,  to  my 
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friend  the  porter  when  he  let  nie  in,  "  I  ani  going  to 
br«ikfast  with  Mr.  Hasdngx.'^  Fool  that  I  was,  X 
look  pleasure  in  the  janitor's  bow  at  ihcsc  words,  far 
it  made  me  think  that  he  had  alter«l  Ikis  opinion  of 
me,  and  perhaps  of  niT  wl>ole  college.  So  much  for 
the  philosophy  of  dghteen. 

This  nonsense,  however,  soon  passed  away,  tlianks 
to  Fothergili  and  my  own  sense  of  independence,  and 
I  mention  it  hecanse  in  relating  the  facta  of  my  life, 
I  mean  not  to  ciincel  its  foUii-s. 

\V  heu  1  joined  my  friend,  however,  the  elegance  of 
his  rooms,  and  the  recAereAtr  of  his  breakfast,  remindetl 
me  much,  and  almost  painfiiIIy,of  the  grandeur  which 
had  for  the  first  time  made  me  feel  my  own  littleness 
at  Foljainl)e  Park. 

Had  Hastings,  indeed,  been  the  only  one  concerned 
in  this,  1  perhaps  sliould  nut  have  minded  it.  In  re- 
gard to  him,  I  felt  like  a  real  brother,  or  rather  like 
the  Hidalgo  of  Castile,  whose  saying  I  always  so 
much  admired — **  I  am  as  gfwd  a  gentleman  as  the 
king,  only  not  so  rich  ;*"  and  this,  without  referring 
to  the  blood  of  the  Clifford's,  but  merely  from  a  con- 
viction that  may  belong  to  every  one  who  feels  his 
mind  to  be  the  abode  of  honour,  and  is  a  gentleman, 
whatever  his  couditimi.  The  superiority,  therefore, 
of  Hastings,  in  his  roora»<,  and  his  table  equipage,  and 
an  imposing  French  valet,  in  a  laced  livery,  whom 
for  a  certain  buoyant  vivacity  in  his  attentions,  he 
likened  to,  and  called  by  the  name  of,  La  Fleur — all 
these  were  of  little  consequence  to  my  happiness ;  but 
the  thought  of  Berlha,  conjoined  with  that  superiority, 
made  me  nigh. 

Hastings,  however,  interested  me  for  his  own  sake. 
He   was  decidedly  handsome — tall,  like  his  fatlier, 
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and,  like  him,  of  a  most  aristocratic  manner,  which 
had  grown  greatly  upon  him  since  he  commenced 
man  ;  only  it  was  less  dignified,  from  being  younger, 
and  of  a  liveliness  which  led  liim  inlo  something  like 
flippancy  and  love  of  ridicule,  accjuired  at  Eton,  and^| 
by  no  means  repressed  by  his  college.  ^^ 

In  this,  as  I  afterwards  discovered,  Hastings  was 
much  abetted  by  bis  friend,  Lord  Albany,  and  both 
were  fierce  in  keeping  parvenus  at  a  distance.  With 
such  he  was  never  familiar,  though,  in  the  (Spirit  of 
youth,  he  did  not  disdain  what  they  both  called 
"  roasting  a  quiz  ^"'  wherever  they  found  him. 

These,  indeed,  were  after  discoveries,  for  I  must  ^^ 
say  that,  in  regard  to  myself  at  this  meeting,  nothing^f 
seemed  more  genuine  than  the  manner  in  wliich  lie  ^* 
opened  himself  to  nie  as  his  early  friend  and  school- ^i 
fellow,  accompanied,  however,  as  we  shall  see,  witU^H 
both  fastidiousness  and  levity,  which  denoted  any  ^^ 
thing  but  the  soKt  seriousness  of  thought  and  feeling 
upon  which  our  early  friendship  had  been  seemingly 
founded. 

Sedbergh,  and  its  great  master,  and  young  mis- 
tresses (whose  bony  ankles  and  red  elbows  were  not 
forgotten,  any  more  than  their  father's  enthusiasm  for 
schoolmasters),  gave  ample  scope  to  his  po\»er8  of 
ridicide. 

I  own,  though  I  laughed  at  his  sallies,  T  could 
not  help,  at  the  same  time,  being  struck  with  that 
change  from  the  sofler  and  more  mitural  tone  of 
conversation  in  which  Hastings  bad  seemed  once  so 
glad  to  indulge.  1  endeavoured  to  recall  this  tone; 
talked  of  the  great  elm  before  the  school-house  door, 
under  whose  shade  we  had  read  together,  and  of  tire 
secluded  lanes,  where  we  had  walked  and  plucked 
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blacklierries  together,  and  where  we  had  vowtnl  eternal 
friendship  to  one  another.  I  also  pMftic-ttlarlv  (and  I 
own  deffifjnetlly)  reniinticd  him  of  his  generous  opi- 
nions at  that  time,  on  the  equalizing  nature  of  friend- 
ship in  general,  and  how  he  laughed  at  all  worldy 
distinctions, 

A  curling  sort  of  smile  played  round  his  month 
when  he  replied  to  this  ebullition,  "  My  dear  Cliff* 
(for  so  he  used  to  call  me)  T  ]if  rceive  you  have  pre- 
served all  your  cliarniing  siniphcity  ;  aud  all  you  have 
recalled  was  certainly  very  delightful  at  the  time,  and 
would  be  so  again,  if  we  wirre  again  in  Crini  Tartarv  ; 
(bo  he  now  called  our  northern  village).  Hut  tliis,  like 
many  other  things,  is  one  of  the  *•  has  beens/ "' 

This  startled  me,  and  L  uuw  began  to  think,  uot 
pleasantly,  that  my  tutor  might  be  in  the  right. 

**  The  world,'*  Hastings  continued,  "is  the  world, 
and  a  strange  one  it  is,  as  you  will  find  when,  like 
me,  you  have  been  six  months  here.  I  can  scarcely 
ask  you  wliat  you  think  of  it  now,  on  only  three 
or  four  days*  acquaintance,  and  that  among  those 
strange  animals  you  have  chosen  to  herd  with  at 
Queen's," 

*'  Herd  with  !  Animals  T  exclaimed  I,  with  em- 
phasis, for  I  did  not  like  the  expressions. 

**  O  !  I  cry  you  mercy,''  said  he,  "  for  I  perceive  I 
have  called  up  all  the  blood  of  the  De  Clitlurds;  but 
1  beg  to  assure  your  lordship,  thai  I  meant  no  di^ 
paragement  to  your  dignity,  or  that  of  Queen  Phil- 
lippa  either."* 

This  allusion  to  my  school  sobriquet  rather  an- 
noyed me,  but  as  I  thought  it  uicru  rattle,  and  not, 

*  Pliillipps,  QnecFi  ot  Eilward  TIL,  wan  tde  founrlresa  of  Qaeeii'D 
QoUcgOi  luid  Uience  the  uamt. 
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I  hoped,  intended  to  offend,  I  forgave  it.  In  fact,  it 
was  jealousy  ulunc  tliatiuade  me  take  the  umbrage  I 
did.  Had  he  not  been  Hastings,  or  the  brother  of 
Bertha,  I  should  have  laughed  at  it  ss  heartily  as 
himself.  ^H 

Hastings  had,  however,  another  advantage  over'^ 
me,  exclusive  of  his  superior  condition,  and  near 
connection  with  her  who  engrossed  and  exercised 
all  my  feelings.  He  seemed  deeply  initiated  in  all 
the  mysteries  of  this  new  sphere,  which  I  had  just 
entered ;  and  talked  freely  and  quizzingly  of  tutors, 
and  even  of  heads  of  houses ;  which  to  me  seemed 
almost  treason.  Then  as  to  their  females,  whom  he 
quizzed  too,  to  my  astonishment  {as  he  had  the 
evening  before  seemed  to  be  engrossed  by  thera)  he 
called  them  mere  pretty  fools;  apes  of  higher  models, 
whom  they  could  never  reach ;  in  fact  (as  he  styled 
them),  mere  Brummagem  Duchesses. 

Little  indeed  do  these  ladies,  who  perhaps  havi 
verses  daily  made  to  their  eyebrows,  and  for  whose 
smile  there  ia  often  contention,  know  the  liberties  that 
are  taken  with  them,  by  those  very  danglers  whose 
attentions  most  excite  their  ambition,  perhaps  their 
affection.  For  they  do  so  for  mere  amusement,  in  a 
place  where  they  look  in  vain  for  their  equals,  and 
after  professing  themselves  their  admirers,  laugh  at, 
despise,  and  leave  them.  i 

When  I  expressed  my  surprise  at  this  satire  against 
persons  with  whom  he  had  ap|)eared  so  occupied,  he 
laughed  it  off  with  a  nonchalance  which  I  almost  ei 
vied,  while  I  blatne<l  it. 

**  My  dear  fellow,"   said  he,    *'  what  can  we  do 
These  are  but  the  '  sportive  tricks'  for  which, 
to  court    '  an  amorous  looking-glass,"*  the  bloody 
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deformed  Richard  found  that  he  was  not  made,  and 
therefore  complained  that  he  had 

'  No  deliglit  to  pus  sway  the  time' 

Hence,  to  use  his  own  words,  an  he  *  could  not 
prove  a  lover,  he  was  determined  tu  be  a  villain.' 
Now,  as  to  nous  auires,  though  we  are  not  villains, 
and  are  neither  deformed  nor  bloody,  we  think  we 
have  a  right  to  the  sjwrtive  trickft  denied  to  crook- 
backed  Richard,  and  seek  a  little  innocent  flirtation 
to  pass  away  the  time.  Nay,  don't  scold,  for  do  I 
not  give  chapter  and  verse  for  it,  out  of  the  best  poa- 
sible  authority — your  own  Shakspeare  ?" 

Tliis  oil-baud  rattle,  though  it  overpowered,  did 
not  convince  me  tliat  there  was  not  something  scliiEi}) 
and  even  fraudulent,  to  use  Fothergill's  stem  word, 
in  regard  to  Miss  Meadows,  in  playing  with  another's 
feelings,  or  even  her  weakness,  for  one's  own  sport, 
though  death  to  the  oUier  party. 

Seeing  I  looked  serious  upon  it,  my  vivacious 
friend  wenton — *'Comc,*'  said  he,  "  I  see,  my  grave  and 
reverend  signer,  tliat  my  code  of  morality  docs  not 
square  with  yours,  and  is  disajiproved  by  the  sage 
pliilosophcrs  of  Cumberland  and  QueeoV  Yet  I 
would  wager  that  you  uinnot  convict  me  of  unfair 
dealing ;  for  am  1  doing  more  than  standing  in  self- 
defence  ?* 

"  Self-defence?" 

"  Yes  I  as  I  will  prove  to  any  person  of  candour, 
though  not  perhaps  to  a  fellow  of  Queen's,  or  em- 
phatically to  that  sour  tutor  of  yours,  Bothcrgiil, 
or  Fothergill,  or  whatever  his  name  is,  who  seems, 
whenever  we  see  him,  to  he^  ficutnus  et  inutile  lignam^ 
stuck  up  to  frighten  us  fluttering  birds." 
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I  was  more  and  more  aatonislieil,  nay  horrified 
this  licentious  attack  on  my  tutor,  by  my  once  sol 
and  st'ntinicntal  friend.  However,  conscious  as  F' 
then  feU  myself  of  my  own  inferior  breeding,  I  su[>- 
posed  it  one  of  the  privileges  of  a  euperhrin  OrdinU 
Commenselis,  and  I  told  him  so.  ^M 

*'  No  i  indeed,"    said  he,  "  for  every  one,  in  thiB^B 
college  at  least,  thinks  Fothergill  a  mere  sour  krout ; 
and  as  to  the  female?,  w!io  seem  to  have  won  yuu  fur 
their  knight,  what  would  you  yourself  do  if  }'ou  saw     . 
one  of  theso  dashing  girls,  acting  with  the  permission^^^ 
perhaps  encouragement,  of  both  lier  honoured  jiarents, 
full  of  a  deep  design  upon  your  sweet  person  ?     Don't 
■start,  for   I  only  mean  in  a  lawful  way :   indeed  no 
other  would  suit  her  purpose,  or  that  of  her  reverend 
papa   and    mamma.     Well,  upon  the  strength  of  her 
own  pretty  person,  ami  a  surt  of  fashion  about  her  from 
putting  her  clothes  on  well,  she  has  become  the  t( 
of  (he  university,  from  Christ  Church  down  to 
I  l>eg  pardon,  I  must  not  say  Queen's,  but,  for  illus- 
tration^s  sake,  will  s{>ecify  All)an  Hall.''*  ^H 

Somewhat  hurt,  I  bowed  my  thanks  for  sparing  ni^^ 
college   pride  ;  yet   I  was  amused,  and  thougli  at  the 
same  time  startled,  I  continued  to  listen.  ^H 

"Well,"  added  he,  "this  acknowledged  College 
Princess,  not  unnaturally,  thinks  the  whole  university,^ 
all  the  doctors,  both  the  proctors,  and,  what  is  f)^^| 
better,  all  the  grand  compounders,  gentlemen  conv 
moncra,  and  oven  all  the  noblemen,  at  her  feet.  She  is 
the  Grand  Turk  in  petticoats,  and  thinks  she  may 
throw  her  handkerchief  to  whom  she  pleases.  She 
throws  it  to  me,  and  if  I  catch  it  and  play  wiih  it,  nay 
keep  it  for  a  time,  without  meaning  to  pocket  it,  aui  I 
to  be  blamed  for  enjoying  the  amusement  she  so 
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offers?  After  all,  these  ladies  are  mere  helUM  de 
g'lrnison,  and  Oxford  is  in  this  respect  no  more  than  a 
garrison.  A  flirtation,  thcrefwe,  is  only  a  passetcms 
on  lx)th  Bides.  Tt  is  true  It  ends  sonictiniL-s  iu  a  ma- 
riage  de  gamison,  which  is  proverbial  for  a  mewU 
liance ;  hut  of  this  I,  at  least,  will  not  l)c  an  cxampli*. 
For  be  assured,  I  am  not  in  the  leoat  disiMt^fd  lo  fall 
really  in  love  with  seinnd-hand  people  P 

"  I  at  least  admire  your  superior  (oste,  as  »'ell  as 
your  prudence,"  said  I, "  and  your  comparison  of  your- 
self with  bloody  Itichard,  as  well  as  Oxford  with 
country  quarters,  is  sitifjularly  illustrative." 

**  I  thought  I  should  convince  you,"  proceeded  he, 
affecting  to  take  nie  literally,  "  and,  to  recur  again  to 
our  old  master,  you  will  own,  *  it  is  the  sport  to  have 
the  engineer  hoist  with  his  own  petard.'" 

Shall  T  confess  that,  what  with  this  reckless  gaiety, 
which  also  sat  so  easy  upon  him  that  he  seemed  a«!sured 
uf  being  in  the  right,  and  what  with  (by  no  means  the 
smallest  cause)  his  vast  superiority  of  condition,  now 
o|>cning  u|xju  me  more  and  more,  from  the  licence  it 
wemed  to  give  him,  I  had  nothing  to  reply  ;  and 
though  I  did  not  descend  to  the  meanness  of  riattcring 
him  by  allowing  he  was  right,  T  was  confused  enough, 
or  coward  enough,  not  to  be  able  to  tell  him  how  he 
was  wrong.  I  fell  into  a  reverie  upon  the  changes, 
great  and  glaring,  whicli  the  (]iRcn.-iice  of  our  educa- 
tions, as  well  as  lots  in  the  world,  had  occa**ioned  in 
so  short  a  time,  and  sat  dumb,  and  I  fear  stupid,  hefoi^ 
this  specimen  of  what  I  thought  the  spoiled  children 
of  the  world. 

Hastings  seemed  fully  conscious  of  his  superiority  ; 
and  iny  feeling  that  he  was  so,  gave  roe  no  pleasure;  so 
thai  it  was  a  relief  to  me  when  his  servant  came  in 
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with  "  Mi  Lor  Albany^s  compliment,  and  Monsieur 
Douce  vaa  wait  for  to  give  de  leqon  of  de  box." 

*'  Ha  !  "  said  he,  "  I  am  summoned,  and  am  afraid 
must  leave  you,  which  I  know  you  will  excuse,  as  you 
were  always  a  good  boy,  and  regular  at  lecture.^' 

So  saying,  he  shook  hands  tordially  euougii,  and 
reaching  a  pair  of  mufRors  which  hung  over  his  chim- 
ney-piece, we  proceeded  down  stairs  together,  he  to  his 
noble  friend  and  fellow  pupil,  to  what  he  called  lec- 
ture, I  to  ponder  all  these  novelties,  wliich,  in  truth, 
caused  me  much  thought,  in  a  slow  and  moody  retreat 
to  iny  college. 


THE    CONSTANT    UAN. 


CHAPTEB  IX. 


HOBTIFICATIOUS   AUD  AFFROJTT*  PBOM    IVEatJALITY 
OF  KANK. 


\ 


Ttie  proud  man's  contumely- 

"  This,  then,  is  Oxford,"  said  T  to  myself,  as  I 
proceeded  up  a  by-way  which  led  to  Queen's;  "  this 
my  earliest,  my  only,  my  dearest  friend,  the  man  with 
whom  I  was  to  go  through  the  world ;  the  brother 
of  Bertha.  Ah  !  if  she  were  to  see  or  hear  him  now, 
would  she  approve  or  love  him  us  she  did  when ." 

The  thoupjht  did  not  pleasie,  and  I  strove  to  banish 
the  recollection  of  that  morning,  the  most  critical  and, 
as  I  thought,  auspicious  of  my  life,  when  I  first 
viewed  her  bounding,  as  1  have  described  her,  like  a 
fawn,  willingly  into  his  arms,  as  her  beloved  brother, 
esteemed  as  much  as  belgyed.  "  No !"  said  I,  **  she 
would  not  approve ;  she  could  not  but  blame  this 
mockery  of  all  that  is  serious;  she  was  hvoUness  itself, 
but  never  light.'' 

I  burned  on  my  pace,  seeking,  perhaps,  to  get  rid 
of  my  subject ;  tlien,  suddenly  stopping,  "  And  yet»'' 
I  continued,  "  may  not  all  this  be  assumed  ?  May  not 
there  be  a  fashionable  as  well  as  a  vulgar  slang  ?  He 
was  not  wont  to  be  thuS)  and  he  at  least  had  no  ex- 
ample for  it  at  home.'* 
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The  grave  de|5ortment  of  his  father  then  rose  before 
me ;  the  serious  civility  of  the  domestics,  and  indeed 
the  regularity  and  order  of  the  whole  house.  There 
were  jokes,  indeed,  too,  but  they  were  lu  Bertha's 
laughing  eyes,  and  certainly  not  such  jokes  as  these.  ^M 

These  reflections  brought  nic,  in  no  very  attentive 
humour,  to  my  lecture  with  Mr.  Fotiiergill,  very  dif- 
ferent from  tliat  with  Mr.  Douce.  He  perceived  it^H| 
and  half-reproachingly,  half-kindly,  observL^d,  that 
breakfasting  with  fine  gentlemen  was  a  bad  prepara- 
tion  for  a  lecture.  Seeing,  however,  that  I  was  no^H 
only  abseut,  but  reaUy  not  happy,  lie  good-huuiour- 
edly  adjourned  my  attendance,  and  said  he  would  re- 
sume with  nie  after  he  had  finished  with  his  other 
pupils. 

Hctiretl  to  my  room,  I  threw  my  Plutarch  on  mj 
table,  and  myself  on  my  couch. 

Stern  says  of  old  Sfmndv,  throwing  himself  sid* 
long  on  his  bed  to  meditate  Tristam's  misfortune,  tbi 
a  horizontal  posture  alleviates  grief.  I  know  not  hiii 
authority,  hut  as  his  own  is  a  very  gocjd  one  in  all 
these  little  matters  of  feeling,  I  suppose  he  is  right; — 
for  I  felt,  as  I  lay  on  my  right  side,  with  my  right 
arm  under  my  head,  and  jogging  my  left  leg  over  the 
other  ngflinst  the  frame  of  the  sopha,  that  my  musing, 

by  degrees,  got  less  unpleasjint  and  disiurbed-  "  This 

can  oidy  lie  a  freak  of  Hastings,"  said  I,  '•^  either  td^H 
amuse  himself  or  banter  me.  He  cannot  mean  lo  give^^ 
himt^lf  tliL't^e  airs ;  he  ha»  too  much  real  honour,  as 
well  as  senae,  to  be  the  thing  he  aflects." 

I  was  consoling  myself  wjih  this  thought,  when  mj 
tutor  came  in,  ••  You  have  not  gained  much  by  your 
visit,*"  said  he,  observing  my  pensive  position,  which 
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however,  I  immediately  quitted,  out  of  respect  to  him. 
"  I  see  discontent,  if  not  disappointment^  in  jour  eye. 
What !  you  have  found  that  Oxford  practice  accordn 
not  with  Sedbergh  pmfcssions.  You  anil  your  friend 
are  no  longer, 

'  Like  tu  a  ilouble-cbnry,  seeming  puted. 
And  jrvt  n  union  tn  jtartitioii. '  " 

"  Nay,  it  is  not  that,^  said  I,  "  for  he  was  really 
glad  to  see  me.'" 

"  Yes !  I  suppose  he  begged  you  to  sit  (lo*n,  and 
did  the  honours  of  his  breakfast-table  most  condescend- 
ingly- But  did  he  really  not  make  you  feel  the  dif- 
ference Ijetween  you  ?" 

"  That  I  cannot  say,"  answered  I. 

**  I  thought  so,"  said  Mr.  Fothergill. 

"  The  difference,  however,"  I  continued,  "  was  not 
what  you  suspect."  I  then  described  to  uiy  friendly 
rebition  the  immense  change  which  I  thought  I  had 
observed  in  lli<.>  manner,  mind)  and  language  of  my 
schoolfellow,  whicli  distressed  me,  though  I  supposed 
it  might  indicate  superior  knowledge  of  the  world. 

<'  Of  which  knowledge  you  are  jealous,"  observed 
Fotliergill. 

**  No,  no,  indeed ;  but  I  own  I  did  not  like  that 
things  which  I  thought  serious,  should  be  lauglied 
at,  and  myself  and  college  quizzed,  while  I  felt  re- 
strained from  answering  by  I  know  not  what  fear  of 
his  higher  condition,  and  the  tone  of  superiority  which 
this  seemed  to  give  him.'" 

**  Tliis  is  silly,  though  not  unnatural,"  said  Mr, 
Fothergill,  **  and  must  be  whipped  out  of  you,  or  you 
will  be  miserable.  As  for  his  rattling  tone  in  regard 
to  what  you  so  properly  think  serious,  I  could  pas^s 
that  by,  aa  the  mere  ebullition  of  a  spoiled  youth, 
who  thinks  he  writes  man  the  better  for  seeming  care- 
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less  of  what  a  man  sliuuM  be.  He  is  afraid  of  Lxriiig 
thought  in  leading-strings,  and  affects  freedom  accord- 
ingly. But  what  ntust  alarms  me  fur  you  is,  this 
friendship  of  yours,  which,  being  what  ie  called  an 
unctjual  alliance  —  a  thing  I  never  saw  come  to  good, 
hut  generally  to  harm — I  would,  by  all  means,  adrise  ^J 
ynu  to  set  yourself  against.'*  ^H 

*'  That  seems  cruel  and  imnatura],"  answered  I,       | 
"  not  to  aay  unreasonable  and  ungrateful,  especially        ' 
as,  though  I  see  a  contemptuous  manner  as  to  things       ' 
and  persons  in  general,  lie  gave  me  no  reason  to  think  I 
wasamongthera.  Ought  I  not  at  least  to  wait  tillldo?" 

"  It  is  better  to  prevent  than  cure,"  repHed  Fother- 
gill.  **  It  will  be  bitter  for  you  [Krhaps  to  take  leave       | 
of  this  quality  youngster;    it  will  be  more  so  to  be^^ 
left  by  him.     And  now  for  Plutarch."  ^M 

We  then  proceeded  to  lecture,  and  in  the  unbridled 
and  profligate  eccentricitio&  of  Alcibiadea,  leading  to 
every  sort  of  crime,  he  made  me  read  a  proof  that 
high  gifts,  when  unrestrained  by  principle,  so  fa 
from  conferring  happiness,  pi-oduce  nothing  but  morti- 
fication, humiliation,  disappointment,  and  death. 
This,  and  the  contempt  )t  bred  in  me  for  every  thing 
like  mob  rule,  mob  justice,  and  mob  leaders,  did  me 
lasting  service. 

Here,  however,  Fothergill  displayed  bis  w€ 
balanced  mind,  and  his  able  manner  of  directing  a 
youthful  judgment.  For,  seeing  the  indignation,  not 
to  say  hatred,  with  which  the  democracy  of  Athens 
inspired  me,  he  bade  me  lake  care  not  to  draw  general 
conclusions  from  partial  examples,  but  wail  the  whole 
scope  of  history  :  and  in  particular  to  weigh  the  con- 
duct and  charat^ter  of  kings,  before  1  decided  against 
a  government  by  the  people.  Vet  FotUergill 
democrat. 
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iTie  lecture  over,  I  was  again  left  alone  to  contem- 
plate my  existing  position ;  but  my  contemplations 
were  not  agreeable.  The  new  world  [  was  iu  did  not 
open  upun  me  auspiciou&ly.  I  had  set  my  heart  upon 
renewing  my  old  fondness  for  Hastings.  I  lovwi  him 
for  bimiieU',  and  still  more  for  his  sifttcr.  A  change  on 
his  part  I  never  thought  pos»ible,  and,  as  to  inequality, 
it  had  never  crossed  tny  imagination.  My  tutor's  prog- 
nostics, therefore,  appeared  to  me  both  gloomy  and  un- 
founded ;  and  tliough  I  respected  Ins  penetration  and 
experience,  I  at  least  knew  none  of  the  cases  on  which 
he  grounded  his  opinion.  Besides,  there  were  excep- 
tions to  every  thing,  and  why  should  not  this  friend- 
ship of  mine  and  Hastings  be  one  of  them  ? 

With  the  buoyancy  and  confidence  of  youth  (for 
youthful  apprehensions  seldom  last  long),  1  therefore 
resolved  to  sHglit  the  advice  I  had  received,  and  sal- 
lied forth  in  the  evening,  in  a  frame  of  mind,  without 
a  reason  for  it,  different,  lighter,  and  happier,  than 
that  of  the  morning. 

My  steps,  almost  mechanically,  directed  themselves 
to  the  same  place,  Christ  Church  Walk  (the  general 
promenade  of  an  evening),  where  I  had  met  Hastings 
tlie  evening  before  ;  and  I  met  him  again. 

He  was  agaiu  with  Lord  Albany,  and  one  or  two 
more  men  of  figure,  and,  seeing  me  advance  towards 
him  with  the  pleasure  I  really  felt  at  meeting,  he 
appeared  again  embarrassed.  It  was  not,  us  1  have 
before  said,  the  embarrassment  of  an  upstart,  surprised 
by  a  quondam  etjunl  in  high  company,  but  one  which 
aeemed  to  proceed  from  displeasure,  and  a  Mmse  uf  an 
improper  liberty  taken ;  for,  in  my  untaught  mannera, 
I  thought  only  of  him,  and  broke  in  upon  him,  caring 
little  for  ccrcniony  with  his  companions. 

He  decided  at  once  what  to  do,  and  sold,  "  Clifford, 
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a  word  with  you."  Then,  apologizing  to  hia  friends 
for  leaving  them  a  moment,  he  took  me  on  one  side. 
Having  tlone  this,  he  startled  me  by  saying,  with  an 
air  of  distance,  "  I  perceive,  my  good  friend,  that  you 
arc  so  new  to  this  place^  and.  indeed  to  the  world,  as 
to  have  a  great  deal  to  learn,  perhaps  to  unlearn,  and 
it  is  only  due  to  friendship  to  tdl  you  of  it.  You 
will  not  take  it  ill  ?" 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  I,  surprised,  but  neither 
mortified  nor  humbled,  for  I  did  not  know  my  crime,! 

**  Good,"  observed  he ;  "  but  this  is  not  the  place 
to  confer  about  it  at  large,  and  we  will  take  anotlier 
opportunity.  Meantime,  do  not  misunderstand  me  if 
I  tell  you  that  it  is  ngainst  good  breeding,  as  well  as 
custom,  for  a  stranger  to  intrude  himself  upon  persons 
he  does  not  know,  especially  if  they  be  as  far  above 
him  in  rank  as  those  gentlemen  whom  you  have  dis- 
composed are  above  you ;  and  this,  though  it  be  to 
greet  an  old  friend  and  sc1io<j1  companion.  You  have 
a  right  to  seek  me,  and  to  be  even  'hail  fellow,  well 
met,'  with  me,  if  you  please,  and  in  your  place,  but 
not  if  I  am  in  the  midst  of  company  who  can  know 
nothing  of  you,  and  to  whose  acquaintance  perhaps 
you  would  not,  and  ought  not,  to  pretend.  It  is 
necessary  I  should  give  you  thia  hint  for  your  own 
guidance,  in  a  place  where  you  arc  yet  a  stranger;  but 
it  will  be  a  good  rule  all  the  world  over.     Come  and' 

see  me  as  often  as  you  please,  bnt  do  not  force  the 

notice  of  others.     Lord  Albany,  with  whom  you  sai^^f 
I  was  engaged,  is  a  peer  of  the  realm."  ^^ 

I  was  so  confused,  nay,  astounded,  at  this  speech, 
that  I  had  not  a  M-ord  ot  command  to  reply  to  it ; 
ing   which,   he   touched    my   finger,   and    saying, 
hiiped  we  should   meet  again  at  a  time  more  conv* 
nient,  tumcd  back  to  rejoin  his  company,  leaving  me 
overwhelmed  with  astonishment,  indignation,  and  grief. 
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To  recover,  I  took  refuge  in  Merton  Gardens, 
which  I  had  begun  to  love  for  their  bcauly  and  re- 
drement,  and,  throwing  myself  on  a  liench,  g*^'*-' 
way  to  uncertain,  though  very  melancholy,  thoughts, 
b'U  the  evening  hegan  to  shut  in,  and  Inillght  suprised 
me  before  I  could  well  be  said  to  have  recovered  from 
my  confusion. 

In  this  situation  I  was  roused  by  the  >Mund  of  voice» 
from  persons  advancing,  and  plainly  made  out  from 
one  of  them — "  It  seems  that  be  is  a  hanger-on  of 
Charles's  family,  and  htnce  the  acquaintance.^ 

This  was  all  I  could  distinguish,  but  it  was  quite 
enough  to  arouse  my  jealousy,  for  of  course  there  was 
hut  one  Charles  in  the  world. 

I  started  on  my  legs  to  ascertain  from  whom  the 
words  proceeded,  and  of  two  persons  who  were  con- 
versing, one,  by  his  gold  tuft,  I  instantly  recollected 
to  be  Lord  AlUny.  This  left  me  no  doubt  that 
Hastings  was  the  Charles  alluded  to,  and  I  the 
"  hanger-on"  designated. 

It  isstrangc  what  an  instant  additional  tumult  these 
two  little  words  excited  in  a  breast  already  the  seat  of 
jealous  resentment.  Adieu  to  the  happy  comjxjsure 
which  I  bad  looked  for  from  the  garden,  and  soft 
evening.  The  ugly  epithet  I  Imd  heard  redoubled 
my  concern.  But  though  mortified,  resentful,  angry, 
I  was  yet  not  fool  enougli  to  allow  my  feelings  to  ex- 
plode, by  accoRting  the  speaker,  as  I  at  first  thought 
of  doing ;  for  I  had  sense  enough  to  reflect,  that  eveu 
if  it  was  pro^'ed  that  Hastings  was  the  person  in 
question,  it  followed  not  that  there  were  no  others  to 
whom  the  epithet  of  hanger-on  might  really  belong, 
not  to  mention  tlmt  it  was  totally  inapplicable  to  me. 
I  therefore  for  the  moment  pocketed  tlie  supposed 
aSront,  though   it  gave  my  heart  a  convulsion,  and 
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retiinictl  home,  torn  by  a  thousand  cuntcndinr;  fe 
ings. 

My  night  was  hot  and  restlea^.  Am  I  that  thing: 
said  I,  a  thousand  times  over.  Am  I  his  servant, 
or  at  least  his  dependent,  and  not  hia  fiiend  ? — nay, 
bis  equal  ?  I  would  add  iti  a  fit  of  honest  pride — 
equal  by  his  own  account,  from  being  his  friend  ?  Then 
it  came  across  me  to  refine  upon  the  phrase,  and  I 
found  some  alleviation  that  it  was  only  as  the  hanger- 
on  of  his  family,  not  of  himseff,  that  I  was  chi 
racterised. 

There  was  more  comfort  in  this  than  at  first 
peared,  for  was  not  Bertha  part  of  that  family,  and 
would  not  that  moke  dependence,  or  even  servitude, 
sweet  ?  This  pleased,  and  I  again  fastened  upon 
the  passage  I  had  early  applied  to  her,  and  never  for- 
gotten i-^ 

"  To  Tie  yon  r  fellow, 
Voa  mAj'  deny  me,  bur  I  v/iW  be  your  Bervant, 
Whetlier  you  will  or  no." 

This  hushed  me  into  calm,  and  1  fell  into  a 
but  of  short  duration,  for  I  woke  from  a  dream  any 
thing  but  pleasant.     I  thought  that  Foljambe  Hall 
wa»  lighted  up,   and  resounded   with    feasting    andi 
revelry,  in  honour  of  Lord  Albany's  marriage 
Bertha,  from  which  I  tied  with  horrors,  like  the 
created  by  an  incubus. 

To  recover  myself,  I  rose  with  the  light,  and  oj 
ing  my  window  to  let  in  a  cooler  air,  was  refreshed  by 
it  both  in  body  and  mind.  Thoroughly  awake,  I 
seriously  revolved  (it  had  become  seriously  necessary) 
my  critical  position  nith  Hastings.  ^H 

A  hanger-on  could  not  be  a  friend,  yet  to  dwindl^^ 
into  a  mere  acquaintance  with  him  was  impossilile. 
I  must    either  continue  to  love  him,  and  be  loved 
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by  him,  or  estrange  myself  from  him  altt^cther, 
Tlie  latter  made  me  tremble,  for  estrangeniont  from 
him  was  always  aasociatetl  with  baiii&hmont  from  hifl 
sister.  But  the  prophecy  of  Fothergill  in  respect  to 
unequal  friendships  and  mi'salttance*  had  now  derived 
much  force  from  Hastings^  late  address  to  me,  and  the 
critical  words  I  had  overheard.  I  had  sense  enough 
therefore  to  discard  from  the  account  all  my  favourite 
prejudicesof  the  blood  of  the DcClifFordsandRardnlfes, 
and  reducing  myself  to  what  I  was — a  yeoman  in  sta- 
tion— resolved  to  assert  the  proper  self  respect  (I  had 
almost  said  dignity)  whidi  belongs  to  every  free  man, 
whatever  his  condition. 

TTie  rising  sun  found  me  in  this  improved  temper. 
It  was  summer,  the  sky  was  bnlhant,  the  birds  sang, 
jind  I  had  a  l)eautiful  view  from  my  windows  of  the 
peaceful  dignity  of  Maudlin  Tower,  bosomed  high 
in  the  tufted  trees  that  surruundetl  it.  "  That  tower," 
said  I,  **  ought  to  be  the  emblem  of  every  man  happy 
in  himself.  It  is  full  of  quiet  harmony  ;  independent, 
yet  unpretending;  alike  removed  from  meretricious 
ornament  and  the  rudeness  of  poverty.  So  ought  we 
to  be  iu  the  world,  and  so,  if  heaven  favour  me,  /  will 
be." 

I  lost  mysdf  in  this  sober  but  cheerful  train  of 
thought*  mist  with  a  pleasing  solemnity,  which  the 
view  of  the  beautiful  simplicity  of  this  edifice,  "look- 
ing tranquillity,"  witli  me  always  generated.  In  an 
instant,  I  felt  equal  to  Hastings,  or  Lord  Albany 
himself,  in  the  eye  of  my  Maker,  and  the  inequalities 
of  life  no  longer  vexed  me. 

There  are  moments  now  and  then  in  one's  history 
peculiarly  precious,  either  from  some  sudden  relief 
from  care,  some  subsiding  into  calm  after  tumult, 
some  new  light  acquired,   or  mental   victory,  which 
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are  ever  afterwarHs  looked  at  hy  memory  with  sootS" 
ing  satisfaction.  This  was  one  uf  them.  Young 
as  I  was,  I  hat!  the  seeds  of  unaffected  piety  alwa3'8 
within  me,  and  had  accustomed  myself  to  consider  all 
mankind  as  the  children  of  one  coiiimon  parent,  who 
made  no  iliffercuce  in  the  consequence  he  gave,  or  the 
care  he  look  of  them.  In  this  point  of  view,  prouder 
men  than  Lord  Albany,  or  Foljambe  (if  Foljambe 
was  proud),  sunk  to  a  level  with  even  humbler  men 
than  myself,  and  the  epithet  which  had  so  disturbed 
me,  disturbed  me  no  longer.  "  1  will  at  least  shew 
Hastings,"  said  I,  *'  that  his  estimate  of  me  is  false;  I 
will  renounce  this  ztnequal  alliance''' 

Thus  niy  tutor  obtained  a  triumph.  And  yet  there 
was  perhaps  too  much  pride  in  forming  the  resolution. 
I  was  not  calm  enough  in  making  it.  I  should  have 
been  more  really  independent,  had  it  been  attended 
with  less  pussioii, 

So  thought  the  cooL  and  rational  Fothergill  him- 
self, when  I  told  him,  as  I  did,  all  that  I  had  over- 
heard, and  all  I  had  resolved,  after  the  distressing 
night  1  had  passed.  He  greatly  approved,  nay,  was 
somewhat  affected,  at  the  manner  and  the  cause  of  uiy 
recovering  myself,  which  I  did  not  conceal  from  him, 
but,  to  my  surprise,  did  not,  as  I  expected,  commend 
my  resolution  to  break  immediately  with  Hastings. 
On  the  contrary,  he  exclaimed  with  Cato, 

"  Let  ua  appear  nor  msb,  nor  tUERdcnt." 

•*  Though  I  thought  it  right  to  caution  your  san- 
guine temper  against  the  expectation  of  what  so  often 
fails,  and  what  I  have  almost  constantly  seen  frittered 
away  in  this  struggling  arena  of  ours, — the  continuance 
of  school  friendsliips  between  parties  of  unequal  con- 
ditions,— still  I  would  not  renounce  it  by  a  downright 
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breach,  nor  be  tbe  person  to  begin  the  estrangement^ 
without  palpable  cause.  If  Hastings  is  the  ^Vlciblade 
of  which  lie  gives  so  many  tokens,  it  will  not  be  long 
before  he  will  afford  you  ample  opportunity  to  enforce 
your  resolution.  Hut  even  Alcihiadcti  hat]  Home  nv 
deeming  qualities ;  therefore,  give  even  the  devil  fair 
play :  wait  on  your  oars,  and  see  wliat  will  come  of  it.** 

I  own  this  discomposed,  as  well  as  surprised  me  ; 
for  I  not  only  expected  tbe  highest  eulogies  on  my 
stoiciMn,  but  having  braced  myself  up  to  the  measure, 
as  ncceii'sary  to  my  peace  for  the  lung  term  tu  which  I 
looked  forward  at  Oxford,  T  was  almost  sorry  to  have 
my  firmness  shaken,  as  it  was,  by  this  want  of  unction, 
as  T  thought,  in  commending  it.  The  mere  wavering 
which  it  caused  brought  me  back  to  Sedbcrgh  and 
Foijambe  Park,  and  both  had  such  habitual  pos- 
session of  me,  nay,  had  been  so  entirely  the  only  in- 
terest that  absorbed  me,  that  the  effort  to  dislodge  it 
seemed  unnatural,  and  I  rL-lurnedto  it  with  the  reno- 
vated and  increased  animation  which  generally  attends 
a  reconciliation  after  a  lover  s  quarrel. 

All  this  while,  Foijambe  knew  nothing  of  his  influ- 
ence over  my  projected  conduct.  He  knew  not,  per- 
haps cared  not,  for  the  tumult  he  had  causeil,  for  the 
wound  he  had  given,  or  the  salve  I  had  endeavoured 
to  apply  to  it,  by  rewjlving  to  throw  Inm  off.  How 
often  does  this  attend  us  in  life,  and  could  we  see  into 
one  anotlicr's  minds,  how  many  burning  struggles 
mistakes,  imaginary  affronts,  or  unwarrantable  expec- 
tations, might  be  avoided,  how  many  friendsliips 
remain  unbroken  ! 

It  was  too  true,  as  the  sage  Folhergill  told  me,  I 
was  bom  vnlh  too  sensdtive  a  nature.  "  You  are 
proud,"  said  he,  "  which  I  do  not  altogether  object  to. 
Let  your  pride  alone,  and  it  may  do  you  no  harm,  nay, 
f3 
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it  may  keep  you  right  under  temptations  and  t>-ials» 
of  which  you  will  Iiave  enough  here;  but  once  give  it 
the  reins — let  it  lead  you  wrong,  or  plunge  you  into 
false  ambition — that  is,  make  you  seek  a  place  that 
does  not  belong  lo  you,  and  which  thia  very  pride, 
well  regulated,  would  make  you  avoid — you  immedi- 
ately become  the  sport  of  those  whom  you  condescend 
to  court.  *  Optat  ephippia  bos '  contains  a  useful 
lesson,  and  the  aoguisli  of  Wolsey  is  unpitieU,  when 
he  exclaims, 


'  My  bigtt-blown  pride  &t  length  broke  under  me." 

Such  were  the  lessons  of  this  excellent  roan.  Whe- 
ther I  profited  by  tliem  or  not,  remains  to  be  seen  ;  but 
the  pride  he  had  noticed,  an<t  even  recommentled, 
made  me  assure  him,  with  perhaps  too  much  quick- 
ness, that  he  was  mistaken  if  he  thought  I  could  court 
any  body,  and  that  if  I  seemed  so  eager  in  watching 
Hastings's  conduct,  it  was  only  because  of  oldafFectioD, 
and  quite  as  the  equal  he  had  taught  me  to  consider 
myself.  "  His  friend,^  said  I,  "  1  may  still  1» ;  his 
hanger-on  1  never  will  be.  Once  convinced  that 
thinks  I  am  so,  in  that  instant  I  am  restoroth"" 

"  I  desire  nothing  better,"  said  Fotltcrgill. 
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CHAPTER  X 


I  DISCOVER  MOHE  OP  THE  HEAL  CHARACTER  OF  FOt- 
JAMBE  HASTINGS.— CBOSS-EXAillSED  BY  KY  TUTOB 
AS  TO  MY  U)VE  FOR  BI^RTHA. 


Breathe  liis  &ulu  ki  qii&inUy 
That  they  may  seem  the  taints  of  liWrty — 
The  flash  and  outbreak  of  s  fiery  mind. 

SaAKBPtjuix. — Hamkt. 

The  wont  fault  you  have  b  to  be  in  love. 
«  •  *  «  • 

*Tis  a  fiuilt  T  would  not  change  for  all  your  virtue. 

lo. — At  Yoa  Like  It, 

Fob  one  or  two  days  after  this  converaation  I  kept 
close  to  my  college,  though  my  mind  often  wandered 
after  the  person  who  so  much  interested  mc,  as  in 
truth  he  did  many  others,  though  in  a  manner  far 
different.  For  hy  this  time  I  had  learned,  in  regard 
to  him,  what  astonished,  as  much  as  it  distressed  me. 
I  thought  I  had  a  right  to  know  him  well,  and  though 
of  an  eager  character,  running  often  to  extremes,  a 
strong  feeling  of  friendship  and  a  taste  for  letters  had, 
at  Sedbergh,  seemed  the  order  of  the  day.  But  from 
what  I  DOW  learned,  I  found  it  must  have  been  owing 
to  the  want  of  opportunity  and  competitors,  in  more 
stirring  scenes,  that  he  thus  settled  down  into  the  sen- 
timental and  philosophic  youth  he  seemed  to  be.  He 
disdained  most  of  his  school-mates,  and  loved  to  asso- 
ciate with  no  one  but  me,  who,  though  sufBcicntly 
'  cowimo/'jtfCT^ro,"  wus  generally  **cAeto/«or.**  With 
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me,  thcru  could  be  no  rivalry  in  anything  hut  the 
acquisition  of  learning ;  and  though  the  comjieiition  of 
schoolboys  iu  every  thing  else  is  fierce  enough  (wit- 
ness his  battle  with  namshom),  that  which  is  conHned 
to  their  books  is  seldom  of  a  loud  character. 

Judge  then  my  surprise,  to  be  told  by  many  that, 
though  but  six  months  in  the  University,  Hastings 
had  already  attained  to  almost  the  summit  of  notoriety. 
I  mean  not  as  to  learning ;  though  in  this  also  he  was 
so  little  deficient,  thai  in  his  themes,  but  particularly 
his  verses — thanks  to  Eton — he  liad  won  the  praise  of 
his  tutors.  With  this,  however,  he  was  little  content; 
for,  strange  to  say  of  tlie  quiet  person  he  had  been 
at  Sedlwrgh, — to  be,  par  excellence,  the  renowner  of 
Oxford,  seemed  to  be  his  great  ambition. 

Hence  he  was  always  the  first  of  bis  clique,  what- 
ever their  object.  At  the  tennis-court  he  could  play 
the  marker  witliout  odds ;  in  the  fii'ld  he  led  the  hunt; 
and  on  the  water  was  perfect  at  the  oars.  At  Bulling- 
ton,  in  summer,  he  presided  over  cricket;  and  at  Port 
Meadow,  in  winter,  was  inimitable  in  skailing.  He 
gave  Riipj>ers  to  the  young  nobility  in  his  rooms,  and 
pic-pics  to  the  ladies  in  Uugley  Wood.  The  old 
English  game  of  single-stick  was  not  then  quite 
worn  out,  and  he  actually  had  wou  a  hat  upon  a 
public  stage  at  Abingdon,  in  a  perilous  contest,  not 
without  blood,  of  twelve  on  a  side,  between  the  two 
counties  of  Oxford  and  Berks.  The  hat  he  brought 
that  very  evening  in  triumph,  and  laid  it  at  the  feet  of 
one  of  three  ndstresaea  who  had  hccn  given  him  by  the 
public  voice. 

In  fencing  and  boxing  with  Mr.  Douce,  nobody 
went  heyond  him,  and  nobody,  except  Lord  Alhany, 
could  uoiue  near  his  excellence  iu  pistol  firing  at  a 
mark. 
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These  two  were  rival  "reuowners"  in  every  thing-,  but 
especially  in  this, — in  which  they  practised  every  ilay, 
with  such  equal  success,  lliat  the  numerous  spectators, 
who  assembled  to  witness  their  skill,  ho|>cd  they  would 
never  quarrel,  as,  if  they  did,  it  would  be  impossible 
for  eitlier  of  them  to  escape. 

Then  again  he  played  nobly  at  billiards ;  and  he 
would  sit  up  half  the  night  at  whist,  or  the  buttle. 
But  the  acme  of  his  fame  was  acquired  at  Ascot,  where 
he  actually  won  a  plate  run  for  by  gentlemen  who 
rode  their  own  horses ;  and  that  the  raiown  of  it 
might  not  be  lost,  he  returned  in  the  jockey  di*eas  and 
cap  in  which  he  had  run,  from  the  heath  to  the  very 
gate  of  Christ  Church,  to  the  astonishment  and  dismay 
of  all  the  officials. 

This,  however,  had  like  to  have  coat  liim  dear,  for 
there  was  an  intention  to  expel  him  for  riding  a  race; 
but  he  pleaded  so  stoutly,  though  so  respectfully,  that 
he  had  had  Jeave  to  attend  the  course,  and  was  not 
therefore  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  college,  that  the 
plea  was  allowed;  and  having  declared  that  the  d^ra- 
datiou  of  ridiug  through  the  streets  in  jockey  costume 
was  mere  absence  of  mind,  without  inteatiuu  to  break 
rules,  moreover  expressing  sorrow,  and  being  withal  a 
sort  of  favourite,  from  his  high  station,  figure,  and 
talents,  he  was  let  off  for  a  very  heavy  im|K>silioiif 
and  confined  to  college  till  it  was  accomplished! 

Even  here  renown  did  not  abandon  liim ;  for  he 
gave  the  task  to  two  servitors  to  perform  for  him,  and 
paid  them  with  such  a  numixr  of  guineas,  that  his  love 
uf  fame  was  gratified  to  the  last. 

These  things  came  out  by  degrees,  and  had  been  the 
talk  of  the  diflerent  colleges  before  I  came,  and  this 
disposition  and  conduct  were  what  caused  Mr.  Fother- 
gill  to  liken  him  to  Alcibiades.     My  astonishment  at 
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hearing  them  may  be  conceived, but  T  was  also  grieved 
at  the  account,  because  it  too  forcibly  proved  that  the 
disparity  of  our  dispos^itiuns  was  at  least  equal  to 
that  of  our  stations,  and  that  friendship  with  such  a 
man,  if  not  already  lost,  could  not  continue.  On  the 
other  hand.  Lord  Albany  was  liis  constant  companion, 
aider  and  alwtter  in  these  oscesaes,  and  how  in  any 
thing  could  I  compare  with  Lord  Albany  ? 

The  thought  sank  deep  into  my  soul,  but  still  deeper 
for  tlie  comiction  which  it  gave,  thai  the  little  evanes- 
cent and  almost  imperceptible  hope  (imperceptible 
even  to  myself),  that  my  intimacy  with  the  brother 
might  lead  to  one  with  the  sister  —  that  this  hope,  I 
say,  was  lost  for  ever.     My  misery  was  complete. 

This  was  not  unperceived  by  my  observing  tutor, 
who  told  me  he  plainly  saw,  not  only  that  I  was  much 
changed  in  manner  and  spirits,  but  that  there  must  be 
a  far  deeper  cause  for  it,  than  the  fear  of  losing  a  mere 
school  friendship.  I  allowed  this  to  lie  truth,  and  as 
concealment,  dmulatioi),  or  dissimulation,  were  no  parts 
of  my  cbamcter,  be  soon  got  the  whole  out  of  me. 

The  impression  this  made  upon  his  kindly  feelings 
—kindly,  though  often  stem  in  his  dedsions-^was 
serious  indeed. 

"  My  good  fellow,"  said  he,  "  I  now  see  to  what 
more  than  half  the  interest  you  feel  for  your  school- 
fellow isowin^.     I  knew  not  that  there  was  a  female 
in  the  case,  that  female  Hastings's  sister,  the  descen-  ^j 
dant  of  the  Flantagenets,  and  the  grand-daughter  of  a  ^M 
German  prince.     This  is  no  trifle,  and  requires  more  ^i 
than  momentary  deliberation  to  advise  upon  it.  Mean- 
time, take  my  word  for  it,  this  extreine  susceptibility 
of  yours  will  po  near  to  ruin  you." 

I  asked  if  this  was  all  the  consolation  he  could  give 
me  ?    He  paused,  and  said  it  was  certainly  ec«nething 
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like  the  comfort  of  Job's  friends ;  and  that  he  would 
help  me  if  he  could,  hut  feared  I  had  not  heroism 
enough  to  conquer  the  difficulty. 

I  asked  what  heroism  he  meant. 

"  To  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  rhe  tree,  and  cut  the 
wholedovn  in  forgetfulness;  which,  after  all,"  said  he, 
"is  not  so  impossible." 

I  sliQok  mv  head. 

"  Why,  you  do  not  say  that  you  e^'er  told  your  love, 
much  less  what  encouragement,  if  any,  you  have  re- 
cei\'ed  from  her.     Has  she  ever " 

*'  Oh !  no !  no  i  no !  *'  said  I,  interrupting  him  with 
anxiety;  "she  was  good,  gracious,  and  condescending, 
but  not  more  to  me  than  all  others — and  when  I  think 
of  her  bright  radiance, 

*  It  Ken  oil  one 

Tbat  T  slioult]  love  a  bright  particular  itor. 
And  think  to  wed  it,  she  is  go  abore  me."* 

I  said  this  with  so  much  emotion,  faltering  in  my 
speech  as  it  escaped,  that  the  good  Fothergill  was  af- 
fected ;  his  rough  exterior  ga^-e  way ;  he  took  my 
hand,  and  his  hard  features  softened  into  more  than 
common  fellow-feeling;  but  he  told  me  that  nothing 
but  a  total  and  complete  banishment  of  the  very  name, 
and  of  course  all  that  bore  it,  from  my  memory,  could 
work  any  cure.  "  Were  you  like  her  brother  himselfj'* 
said  be,  "  and  could  you,  like  lain,  fly  from  Hower  to 
flower,  and  am?«e  yourself  with  'beautesdegarnison,' 
or  seek  the  thousand  diver^ons  of  thought  which  the 
ambition  of  being  a*' renowner"  occasions,  I  might  have 
some  hopes  for  you ;  but  you  are  ^'ewne  Homme  a  par- 
fait  amour ;  you  walk  gardens  and  court  cloisters, 
ratlier  than  the  Higli  Street  or  the  cricket-ground  ;  you 
prefer  sighing  to  merriment ;  you  are  like  Jacques, 
you  *  du  love  melancholy  better  than   laughing,'  and 
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the  holt!  the  brother  has  upou  you  is  cherished  a  thou- 
sand titnea  more  fondly,  because  in  the  brother  is  che- 
rished the  thonght  of  the  sister."' 

Though  I  felt  every  word  of  this  to  be  true,  and 
mourned  that  it  should  be  so,  yet  I  could  not  help 
woudcriug  where  my  tutor  had  got  tliis  jwnetration,  on 
a  subject  to  which,  from  his  habits,  manners,  and  ap- 
pearance, it  sliould  seem  he  must  have  been  a  stranger. 
But  at  any  rate,  the  reasoning  was  good,  and  the 
power  only,  not  the  will,  was  wanting.  For  I  found 
myself  unequal  to  the  promise  he  demanded  of  me,  to 
use  all  means  and  appliances  to  drive  the  whoLe  family 
from  my  memory. 

**  It  will  smooth  your  path  here,'"  said  he,  **  as  well 
as  there;  for  this  unhappy  accident  (as  I  may  call  it), 
which  has  so  lifted  you  above  yourself,  has  placed  you 
every  way  in  a  false  position,  and  your  intimacy  with 
Mr.  Hastings,  even  if  renewed,  which  is  doubtful,  will 
only  be  pregnant  with  mortification  ;  while  to  cherish 
your  feelings  for  this  young  lady  must  plunge  you  ia 
deBpair.*" 

**  There  is  not  a  word  yoit  have  said,"  I  answered, 
"  to  which  I  do  not  defer.     And  yet ■" 

"  What  ?■' 

"  The  deRpair  would  be  welcome,  in  preference  to 
obIi\-ior  ;  and  I  would  rather  be  hopeless  in  my  love, 
than  not  love  Bertha."" 

"  I  give  you  up,'*  said  FothergiHj  somewhat  ruffled,, 
and  he  walked  away. 

This  troubled  me :  and  not  the  less  becauw  he  was 
nght.  Then,  again,  though  he  was  my  cousin,  and  ^i 
had  shown  himself  my  real  friend,  he  was  also  my  ^M 
tutor,  and  a  high  college  oflficiaL  But  I  was  a  real  ^^ 
lover,  and  to  a  real  lover,  even  without  hope,  and 
though   his  mistress  may  even   be  ignorant  of  his 
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passion,  the  dream  of  that  nmtress  is  ufleii  sweeter 
than  liberty  itself. 

FothergiU,  however,  had  been  too  abrupt.  He 
was  {wrhaps  himself  invulnerable,  and  therefore  hard 
to  others.  I  sulked  also,  and  walked  away  to  "  com- 
mune with  my  own  heart,  in  my  chanilier,"  though 
not  to  be  still ;  rather  indeed  the  reverse  ;  for  in  my 
chamber  I  did  not  stay  ten  minutes,  but  sallied  forth 
into  the  town,  unknowing  whore  to  go. 

My  steps,  however,  were  soon  directed,  for  I  met 
my  friend's  French  valet,  who,  accosting  me  with  the 
coDSequentiul  national  politeness  of  a  French  valet  of 
fashion,  said  he  had  brought  me  "  von  letter  from  his 
master,  le  jeune  Seigneur  Hasting*,  who  vaa  u  leetel 
indispose,  and  wish  mosh  for  de  company  of  monsieur, 
for  one  petit  quart  d'hcure." 

RccoUecling  the  preceding  evening's  conversation, 
my  heart  leaped  up  at  this,  as  it  looked  like  an  alter- 
ation of  sentiment.^ 

*'  I  am  sorry  he  is  ill,"  said  I. 

"  Not  ver  ill,"  replietl  the  valet,  "  mais  il  veut  bien 
se  fortifier  coiitre  I'ennui,  avec  monsieur." 

'*  Has  he  not  his  friend.  Lord  Albany,  with  him  ?" 
asked  I. 

"  Mi  lor,"  replietl  La  Fleur  (for  so,  as  T  have  said, 
his  master  had  christened  him),  "  was  gone  to  Blen- 
heim, with  a  party  of  jeunes  dames,  to  visit  the 
chateau  of  le  grand  Halbrook,  and  jeune  Monsieur 
Hastings  was  au  d6se«poir  that  he  no  go  too,  pour 
cause — ^" 

Here  La  Fleur  shook  his  head  almost  us  agniii- 
cantly  as  Lord  Burleigh. 

"  And  what  cause  P"  aske<i  T,  with  curiosity. 

"Von  lectcl  (how  you  call  it?)  imposition,"  re- 
plied the  valet,  *'  for  which  he  is  aux  arrets,  and  con 
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his  billet 
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no  stir;  but  monsieur  will  open 
see  all  about  dat,  sans  doute." 

It  was  time  I  sliould ;  but  meanwhile  I  dismissed 
the  valet  witli  my  compliments,  and  I  would  come 
directly. 

I  then  opened  the  note,  and  read  as  follows: 

**  My  dear  Orestes, 

'*  Our  ruler  has  had  the  audacity  to  con? 
nie,  because  I  refused  to  obey  a  nonsensical  order,  Uial 
none  of  ua  should  attend  the  race  ball  lost  night. 
What  makes  it  worse,  all  my  friends  have  flown  off 
in  different  directions.     Pray,  therefore,  come,  if  only     , 
for  half-an-hour.     A  sober  Queen's  man  for  an  asso*^ 
ciate  and  counsellor  may  perhaps  redeem  me  with  the 
tyrant,  who  has  been  most  pragmatical  in  this  mattet_ 

"  Yours, 

«  Pylades.' 


This  allusion  to  our  school  nicknames  by  no  means 
displeased  me.  It  is  impossible,  I  said,  to  myself, 
that  he  wishes  to  forget  old  friendship;  FothcrgiU  is 
wrong:— and  I  quickened  my  pace  to  Christ  Churcl 
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]  TELL  MY  MIND  TO  FOLJAMOE. — TU£  CON8E4UEKCES 
OF  IT. 


I 


That  700  luTe  wrong'd  me  Jotb  ippesr  b  thi*. 
«  *  ■  « 

Mu«t  I  ftnnd  Hiift  rruurli 
Under  your  testy  liamour  ?     Dy  ihu  gotli. 
You  simll  d^eat  the  venom  of  your  spleen ! 
Tliuugh  it  split  you. 

SiuKsriARK. — JuKtu  Gtsar. 

My  old  friend  the  porter  received  me  at  tl»e  gate 
with  still  improved  obsequiousness  (onotlier  barometer 
of  the  surrounding  atmosphere)  ;  for  La  Fleur,  with 
whom  he  had  struck  up  an  alliance  (I  suppose  not 
unequal,  and  therefore  likely  to  last),  had  informed 
him  of  the  message  to  me,  as  he  did  of  every  thing 
else  couceming  liis  master,  and  this  made  the  slirewd 
janitor  suppose  that  I  ctjuld  be  no  common  person. 
He  treated  me  accordingly. 

For  my  osim  pare,  I  no  longer  played  the  meek  fresh- 
man of  Queen's,  but  received  his  fialutation  as  my 
mere  due,  and  passed  on  with  a  sort  of  calm  dignity 
(at  least  what  was  intended  for  such),  which  I  took 
no  pains  to  repress,  and  it  lasted  all  the  way  into 
Hastings's  presence,  of  whom  I  felt,  or  thought  T  did, 
less  and  lees  afraid.  I  at  any  rate  resolved  to  probe 
both  his  heart  and  character  to  the  bottom.  If  he 
really  loves,  and  does  not  disdain  mc,  thought  t,  t  will 
nuke  him  disclose  himself  unequivocally ;   if  he  is 
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what  Fotherj^ll  thinks,  and  I  am  sacrificed  either  to 
the  cftprice  or  pride  of  Alcibiadcs,  it  is  time  to  show 
him  how  1  value  the  one  or  the  other. 

With  this,  assuming  a  determined  air,  I  suffered 
La  Fleur  to  usher  me  to  his  master,  in  ti  humour 
which  perhaps  augured  little  goml  to  the  explanations 
I  sought, — as  was  proved  by  my  reception  of  the  first 
words  he  uttered  when  he  mvi  me. 

"  I  have  sent  for  yoti^  said  he,  "  as  a  man  I  could 
depend  upon,  in  the  absence  of  Lord  Albany,  and  I 
am  sure  you  will  serve  me  faithfully  ia  a  point  in 
which  I  find  my  honour  concerned." 

He  ftaid  this  with  a  sort  of  lofty  sternness,  which 
he  could  assume,  and  totally  free  from  that  flippant 
tone  which  had  characterized  our  last  meeting.  In 
fact,  he  seemed  much  impressed  with  the  wrong  which 
he  supposed  had  been  done  him.  His  language,  how- 
ever, did  not  satisfy  me. 

So,  then,  thought  I,  he  sends  for  me,  as  a  pativn  ta 
his  cHent,  in  the  very  spirit  of  patrician  arrogance, 
and  only  because  his  brother  patriciau  is  absent 
This  will  never  do.  I  however  answered,  not  over 
pleased,  "  I  await  your  commands;  who  is  it  thathaa 
offended  your  honour?'* 

'*  Thf  tyrant  of  this  place,'"  he  replied  :  "  first,  in 
refusing  me  a  favour  (a  paltry  onej,  which  I  conde^ 
Bconded  to  ask,  when  I  might  liave  enjoyed  what  I 
wanted  at  less  inconvenience,  without  asking.  Nextj 
in  abusing  his  power  to  punish  me  for  acting  in  despite 
of  his  refusal.  You  are  ignorant  of  the  ambiguous 
.position  a  man  is  in,  when  thrown  with  another  to 
whom  he  ia  superior  in  point  of  station  in  the  world,  in- 
ferior in  the  little  circle  of  official  powers.  But  though 
you  may  not  be  a  judge  of  this,  from  want  of  opportu- 
nity to  observe  it  among  your  own  associates,  I  knov 
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you  to  have  a  great  deal  of  common  sense,  and  it  is 
to  that,  as  an  old  acquaintance,  I  wislt  to  appeal." 

"  OIU  acqumntance!"  thought  I.  "  What,  then, 
has  become  of  friendship  i"  I  however  bowed  my 
thanks  for  his  condescension  in  allowing  me  common 
sense,  allhough,  in  other  respects,  su  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating a  ca&e  between  persons  of  such  high  degree. 
Thus  we  set  out  ill ;  for  he  began  by  undcn-aluing, 
and  therefore  by  indisposing  to  his  service,  the  coun- 
sellor be  had  chosen.  Hence,  I  was  somewhat  stiff 
in  my  reply. 

*'  The  situation  you  have  described,"  said  I,  "  and 
of  which  you  say,  truly,  I  can  be  no  judge,  being  so 
inferior  myself,  and  so  wanting  experience  of  the  ways 
of  great  men,  may  !»  one  of  difficulty,  but  surely  not 
what  you  have  called  it,  ambiguous.  I  suppise  your 
course  is  clear,  and  you  have  nothing  to  do  but  to 
obey.  Indeed,  I  have  always  understood,  that  to  learn 
obedience  when  young,  if  only  to  know  how  to  com- 
mand when  old,  is  one  of  the  objects  of  education.^ 

**  Very  sententious,  truly  I'  replied  Hastings,  *'  and 
worthy  the  sage  of  Queen's,  to  say  nothing  of  the  dis- 
ciple of  old  Crackc-nlhorpe.  Why,  I  should  have 
tbout  it  was  that  arch  pedagogue  and  ornament  of 
Coomberlaud  himself  who  was  speaking  to  nie." 

**  He  would  have  been  a  better  adviser,'"  said  I ; 
"but  you  asked  uiy  opinion,  and  I  liave  given  it, 
though  only  in  generalibus ;  for  as  yet  I  know  no- 
thing  of  the  case  on  which  you  do  me  the  honour  to 
_     consult  me." 

I  He  measured  me  with  his  eye,  as  if  surprised  at  my 
I  formality  ;  then,  after  some  hesitation,  observed,  "  You 
I  are  right,  quite  right,  and  perhaps  it  would  have  been 
I  best  not  to  have  troubled  you.  Yet  1  wished  to  know 
I     what  you  advocates  for  obedience  to  those  dressed  in 
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the  little  brief  aiitlioritVt  f«r  wbicli,  no  doubt,  you  are 
already  a  candidate,  cuuld  say  iu  support  of  tlte  ve-  ^j 
riest  petty  tyranny  tliat  ever  was  perpetratetl.'"  ^M 

He  then  informed  mc,  that  Lord  Albany's  sister, 
Lady  Charlotte  Saville,  having  come  to  the  races, he  had  ^J 
engaged  to  dance  with  her  at  the  ball  in  the  evening,  ^M 
spite  of  a  college  order,  that  no  under-gi-aduate  should  ^" 
attend  it ;    which  little  impediment  he  might  iiave  ^^ 
jiimpt  if  he  had  pleased,  undergoing,  he  supposed,  a  ^M 
slight  punishment,  but  that,  out  of  respect,  he  thought 
it  best  to  ask  permission ;  notwithstanding  which,  to  ^Jj 
his  astonishment,  it  was  refused,  with  the  addition  of  ^M 
a  reason  still  more  surprising,  that  if  granted  to  him 
it  must  be  granted  to  others — *'  a  want  of  tact,"  said  ^J 
he,  "  whicl!  I  did  not  expect  from  one  who  afTec  t  to^^f 
understand  so  well  what  is  due  to  rank  and  station. 
But  this  it  is  to  expect  gentlemanly  practice  from  pl& 
lieian  theorists.'" 

**  Your  notion  then  is,""  said  I,  drily,  *'  that 
make  no  distinction,  where  all  have  equal  right,  is 
plebeian  theory." 

**  A  man  can  have  little  knowledge  of  the  world," 
replied  he,  curling  his  lip,  "  who  does  not  see  that 
such  distinctions  are  always  made  in  society,  and  none< 
but  a  narrow  jiedant  would  use  his  autliority  thus.     I 
therefore  scouted  his  reason,  and  went  with  Albany  to^ 
the  ball,  spite  of  his  itfusal.'" 

*'  Lord  Albany,  then,  broke  the  order  also  ?*" 

"  No  !  luckily  he  had  taken  his  degree,  *  Honoris 
causa,'  tliree  days  before,  and  tiierefore  came  not 
within  it." 

"  And  the  event  ?'' 

"  Tlie  event  is,  that,    I  have  a  heavy  imposition, 
which  I  shall  not  perform ;  am  confined  to  college  till] 
I  have  finished  it,  and  am  rusticated  for  the  two  nexl 
terms.'' 
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I  suppose  I  looked  alarmed,  for  he  cried,  "  UTiat, 
does  this  frighten  jou  ?  If  ew,  how  will  vou  be  able 
to  form  an  opinion  of  what  I  mean  to  do  ?'' 

«  Wliicbis"- 

*'  To  laugli  at  the  decree,  and  instantly  leave  the 
place,  uotwithsliindiog  the  sentence  o(  cunfinemenl,  so 
that  I  shall  never  return," 

"  Good  heavens !"  I  exclaimed,  "  without  con- 
sulting your  father !  What  will  he — what  will  your 
admirable  sister  say  ^"^ 

**As  to  my  father,*"  hereplied,  "if  I  consulted  him, 
which  I  shall  not  do,  he  would  let  mc  do  as  1  pk*ase; 
and  fur  my  sister,  ^e  is  a  little  fool,  but  not  such  a 
fool  as  to  op[x)se  me." 

I  was  horror-struck,  for,  with  respect  to  lus  sister, 
what  he  had  uttered  seemed  little  less  tlian  blasphemy. 
In  truth,  I  was  shocktd  with  the  marked,  and  to  mc, 
sudden  change-that  had  apparently  taken  place  in  his 
whole  character ; — so  little  can  we  judge  of  its  reality, 
while  latent  from  want  of  incentive  to  call  it  into 
action. 

His  affair  with  Ramshom,  indeed,  I  had  always 
remembered,  as  a  proof  of  a  determined  spirit,  in 
whatever  he  tit)dGrt(X)k ;  but  I  neither  knew  nor  be- 
lieved that  he  would  allow  it  to  govern  him  in  every 
thing",  good  or  bad,  according  to  the  turn  he  niight 
take.  Here  be  seemed  the  strangest  compound  of 
a  fierce  rebel  and  proud  aristocrat  that  coulil  be 
imagined.  I  knew  not,  in  my  then  simplicity,  that 
such  a  thins  could  be.  I  afterwards  found  in  the 
world,  e:>pecialiy  in  the  political  world,  that  nothing 
was  more  common. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  observing  my  hesitation,  "  I  see 
this  troubles  you.  When  you  have  recovered  your- 
aelf,  I  trust  you  will  honour  me  with  your  appro- 
bation" 
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Convinced   that  be  was  decidedly  wrong,   T  did  ik 
8ucli  thing;  and   both  hurt  and  offended  at  the  tone 


he  had  taken  in  regani  to  me,   and  in  coranuinicating 
a  resolution,  mther  than  requesting  advice,  I  told  hi 
BO  in  terms. 

"  What,*'  said  he,  **  is  the  blood  of  the  Clifford 
»till  on  the  qui  vivef  What  will  you  do  in  the  world, 
where  perhaps  it  will  not  be  much  regarded,  if  it  so 
easily  boil  over  ?" 

"  Act  with  the  same  sincerity,"  said  I,  •*  that  I 
now  shew  you,  when  I  would  restrain  you,  if  I  could, 
from  putting  yourself  more  and  more  in  the  wrong," 

"  If  I  hiLve  been  wrong,'^  Raid  he  contemptuously, 
"  it  has  been  in  consulting  one  who,  from  his  situaUuD*.: 
is  not  a  pniper  judge." 

I  bowed  my  thanks  again,  in  amnnner  to  shew  that 
I  thought  him  rude ;  upon  which,  in  a  tone  somewhat 
altered,  he  proceeded,  *'  you  think  mi:  then  originally 
wrong." 

"  I  do.^ 

**  And  your  advice  is^ 

"  Not  to  think  yourself  above  legitimate  control, 
who  show  that  you  cannot  control  yourself." 

**  Very  good  and  sententious  all  this,  Mr.  Clifford. 

*' On  the  contrary,"  I  continued,  "  redeem  yourself 
by  submission." 

"  Submission  !  By  heavens  !  this  is  too  much. — 
'  You  know  that  you  are  Brutus  who  speak  this.' 
I  looked  not  for  it  when  I  sent  for  you." 

"  Or  probably  you  would  not  have  sent.     Eh  ! 
that  so,  Hastings?     Was  I  to  be  consulted  merely 
conBrm  you  in  an  error  of  conduct  ?     But  I  ought 
tell  you  more ;  for  I  have  thought  bitterly  and  cruelly 
of  the  change  wliich  there  too  obviously  is  between  us. 
I  never  was  Brutus,  or  am  certainly  so  no  longer. 
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The  boy  whom  you  deemed  worthy  of  your  affection 
wh«i  upon  a  fooling  with  you  in  the  desert,  is  no 
longer  so  in  the  peopled  world,  wln-re  you  may  chusc 
your  companions.  But  though  this  may  be  true,  in- 
justice should  never  lie  done,  and  thot  boy,  because 
honoured  by  your  faiiiily  as  their  visitor,  should  not 
be  represented  to  those  companions  as  your  *  hanger 
on. 

Having  made  this  effort,  I  seized  my  hat,  and  mo- 
tioned as  if  to  leave  the  roum ;  but  astouished,  and 
almost  cunfouoded,  he  advanced  towards  the  door, 
declaring  in  a  less  loud  tone,  that  he  knew  not  what 
I  meant,  and  that  I  should  not  go  till  I  ha<l  explained. 

Angered  at  what  I  supposed  to  be  an  evasion,  though 
it  perhaps  might  be  real  forgetfulncss — "  Do  not,"  said 
I,  "  add  affectation  of  ignorance  to  the  injustice  I 
complain  of.  The  condescension  of  your  family  I 
shall  e^'er  acknowledge;  my  friendship  with  you  has 
been  the  delight  of  my  life ;  but  ask  ynurself  if  I  ever 
was  theirs  or  your  'hanger  on,'  and  add  to  the  question 
whether  you  have  not  bo  represented  me  to  Lord 
Albany  ?" 

1  then  left  tlie  room,  and  was  upon  the  stairs,  when 
he  followed  me  and  cried,  "Stay!  return!  this  must 
not  be." 

Not  so  resentful  as  to  be  unwilling  to  listen  to  a 
man  whom  I  felt  1  still  loved,  and  who  might  have  re- 
pented of  his  fault,  I  instantly  obeyed,  and  once 
more  found  myself  with  him  in  private.  He  began 
immediately. 

**  Though  I  might  slight  much  of  wliat  you  have 
said  to  me,  evidently  most  unwarrantably,  yet  your 
last  surmise  is  too  derogatory  to  my  honour  to  pass 
unheeded.  I  told  you  I  did  not  understand  you,  and 
I  told  you   true.      How  you  got  at  any  thing  from 
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Lord  Albany  respecting  any  sujjposed  conversation  ^ 
of  mine,  is  to  me  extraordinary,  as  there  is  not  andiM 
cannot  l>o  the  least  intercourse  between  you  and  him;  " 
but  you  have  mentioned  a  particular  expression,  as 
coming  from  me  in  regard  to  you,  whicht  if  corr 
you  have  a  ri;;]it  to  resent,  but  which,  denying  it  t< 
be  true,  I  have  also  a  right  lo  have  explained, 
late,  if  you  please,  the  authority  upon  which  it 
founded." 

"  Allowiiifj,"  returned  I,  with  some  spleen,  "  allow- 
ing to  the  full,  your  intimation,  that  there  is  not  and 
cannot  l>e  any  intercourse  between  so  great  a  person 
as  Lord  Albany  and  myself — a  hint  not  necessary,  Ij 
assure  you,  to  remind  me  of  my  inferionty — (he  red-1 
dened  nmch  at  this) — I  reply  to  yotir  question,  that 
the  authority  was  hia  own."  ^^ 

"  Impussihle!     I  desire  particulars.'"  ^^ 

"  You  shall  have  them  ;"  and  I  related  what  I  had 
heard,  and  what  anybody  else  might  Iiave  heard,  in 
the  walk  in  Merton  Gardens;   adding,  my  reasoning 
upon   it,   that    I  could  have  been  the  only  person      I 
meant. 

He  admitted  the  inference,  but  dem'ed  the  correct- 
ness of  the  representation. 

"  ClifJord,''  said  he,  "  I  declare  liefore  beaven,  that ' 
as  you  never  deserved  the  appellation,  so  it  never  was 
applied  to  you  by  roe.  It  must  have  been  Albany's 
own  incorrect  ain-struction  of  what  I  may  have  related 
of  our  acquaintance,  and  your  visit  to  Foljambe 
Park." 

"  Hastings,"  I  said,  "  I  believe  you  ;  because,  how- 
ever I  may  lament  the  change  there  evidently  has 
been  made  in  you  already  by  the  world,  I  believe  that 
you  are  too  proud  to  assert  a  falsehood.^ 

"  I  am  satistied/  said  he,  "  and  as  to  tbe  cbane 
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you  glance  at,  I  am  perhaps  aim  too  proud  to  enter 
upon  a  defence.  In  my  prvsent  podtioiit  indeed,  with 
the  despot  I  am  raibroiled  with,  you  will  excuse  me 
if  I  feel  obliged  to  decline  the  subject,  and  dirett  all 
my  attention  to  the  conduct  it  demands  of  me.  I 
lament  that  it  cannot  be  what  you  have  advised ;  and 


so 


*'  Farewell,  you  would  say,"  observed  I,  re-opening 
the  dour,  "  and  I  say  so  toa" 

With  this,  and  a  bow  not  over  cordial  on  either 
side,  1  left  him. 
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A  DISSEBTATIOM  ON  U>'£Q:17AL  THIENDSMIP. 


And  BO  firewell  to  the  Jittic  irood  you  bear  me. 

Such  was  my  aolfloquy,  repeated  many  time?  on 
my  way  home.  For,  though  I  seemed  in  a  wilderness 
of  thought,  in  which  Sedbergh,  Foljambe  Par1<, 
Hastings,  nnd  Bertha,  all  had  their  turns,  this  senti- 
ment seemed  upperuiust,  aud  I  felt  that  Hastings  and 
I  were  separated  for  ever.  The  only  consolation  I 
had  was  the  critiru  disavowal  tliat  1  iiad  been  called 
hy  that  degrading  name  tixed  upon  me  by  Albany  ; 
for  Albany's  own  misconstructions  I  did  not  care  a 
ru^h.  And  now  for  Fotiiergill,  who  I  found  h 
sent  for  mc  wiiile  I  was  away. 

That  rough,  probing,  keenly  observing,  but  good- 
iintured  man,  and  true  friend,  who,  full  of  shrewd 
Cumberland  sense,  and  "  wrapt  in  his  virtue  and  a 
good  surtout,"  l>eheld  from  his  watch-lowei-  at  Queen^s 
all  the  tunnoils  and  struggles  of  the  world,  without 
partaking  them  himself,  had  now  repented  of  the 
ruugb  handling  lie  had  given  me,  for  the  romance  I 
had  confessecl  in  my  love  for  Bertha,  lie  had  parted 
from  me,  as  he  hims<:-lf  allowed,  in  one  of  his  pets,  and 
thinking  I  liad  gone  out  in  one  of  mine,  followed  me 
to  soe  what  might  come  of  it.  "  No  good,  I  fear,'* 
added  he,  "  for  I  followed  you  to  Christ  Church, 
where,  I  mistake,  if,  from  vour  looks,  you  have  no^ 
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past  through  a  fiery  ordeal,  hot,  perhaps,  as  the 
burning  ploughshares  of  old." 

In  answer  to  this,  I  immediately  related  to  him  all 
that  had  passed  with  Hastings. 

"  Well,'"  said  he,  "  as  sooner  or  later  this  must 
have  happened,  perhaps  you  are  to  be  felicitated  that 
it  has  happened  so  soon.  You  are  mournful,  I  gee, 
and  I  should  be  sorry  if  you  were  not.  The  time  will 
come  when  your  mourning  mav  be  turned  into  joy ;  for 
what  has  happened  will  deliver  you  from  the  fear  of 
that  character,  the  very  suspicion  of  which  caused 
you  so  much  and  such  just  resentment.  You  may 
not  sleep  better  for  it  to  night,  but  you  will  to-mor- 
row ;  you  will  tread  lighter  during  the  next  day,  and 
you  will  become  more  like  your  favourite  emblem 
there  (and  he  pointed  to  Maudlin  Tower),  seemingly 
rejoicing,  as  you  said,  in  its  own  simplicity." 

Moody  as  I  was,  T  was  alive  to  this  poetry  of  my 
tutor,  fur  such  I  thought  it ;  aud  yet  I  crnild  nut  help 
thinking,  too,  that  something  like  a  noble  mind  was 
overthrown  in  Hastings. 

**  There  was  honour,  I  allow,"  said  Fothergill,  "in 
bis  seeking  to  exculpate  himself  as  ho  did,  from  the 
charge  of  having  slandered  you  to  Lord  Albany  ;  but 
he  has  changed  towards  you,  nevertheless,  changed 
for  no  cause  but  being  corrupted  by  the  tinselle<)  pros- 
perity he  enjoys.  Whatever  he  did,  he  does  not  now, 
I  was  Roing  to  say,  /ore you  as  he  does  Lord  Albany; 
but  I  will  not  profane  tlie  term.  For  it  is  not  Albany 
that  be  loves,  but  his  gay  position  in  tlie  world  ;  his 
title,  his  fortune,  already  his  own,  crowning  him  in  his 
youth ;  add  to  this  the  £clato(  his  fashion,  so  dazzling 
to  old  as  well  as  young,  in  this  place;  and  last, though 
not  least,  perhaps  his  sister." 

*•  His  sister  ?" 
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**  Ves !  for  is  not  Lady  C'harlotte  amonfr  women, 
what  he  is  amnrgmen  ?    and  liigh  and  rich  as  are  the 
Hastings,  would  not  a  Lady  Cliarlotte  arunng  them  be^^ 
a  ftort  of  godsend  ?"  ^^ 

Seeing  I  looked  surprised,  Iieadded,  "  I  do  not  mean 
that  they  might  not  pretend  to  hor  aiiiance,  but  slill 
$0  propitious  a  connexion  would  be  valued  and 
courted,  and  therefore  a  godsend."'"  ^M 

The  thought  made  me  tremble,  for  it  reminded  me^^ 
poignantly  of  my  own  comparative  Httleness  in  my 
dreams  of  Bertlia.  ^M 

"All  these  tliingfi  conjoined,"  proceeded  my  tutor,^* 
"  form,  as  you  suv,  a  train  of  inducementa  to  this  inti- 
macy with   the  marquess,    and  yet  contain    no  ona^H 
real  ingredient  of  that  personal  merit  which  makes  a^^ 
man  valuable, or  Inveable  for  his  own  sake;  and  if  he 
has  no  more  than  these,  whole  days  with  him,  equal  not 
in  true  and  rational  happiness  one  hour  of  that  placid 
and  self-approving  time,  when  you  opened  your  heartii 
to  each  other  at  Sedbergh."  ^^M 

The  thought  affected  me,  and  seeing  me  moved  by^^ 
the  recollection,  Fothergtll  changed  his  liand,  and  i 
checked  the  impression,  by  adding,  '^  Yet  you  are  th^H 
self-same  person  (only  improved  in  knowledge)  as  you 
were  at  the  school-house.  Were  Hastings  so  too,  why^^ 
should  be  slight  you  for  a  man  wlw,  though  known^^ 
enough  here,  is  cmly  known  for  (he  mo&t  common-place 
qualities  that  belong  to  youtli  —  feats  of  activity  and, 
noisy  merriment ;  while  for  genius,  scholarship,  or  aaj 
one  feature  of  mental  merit,  we  look  in  vain." 

I  thought  this  no  more  than  true,  and  not  the  h 
when  he  added, 

**  You  see  in  this,  T  do  not  reason  from  the  silly 
prejudices  of  many  who  abuse  their  superiors,  merely, 
because  theyare  such,  and  deny  merit  to  all  ranks 
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them,  from  mere  covy.  The  supposition  is  as  false 
as  it  is  mean,  and  ari»es  only  fruiu  the  itelfiiihneiis  of  a 
vulgar  mind.  Nevertheless,  as  greatness  may  spoU 
those  who  possess  it,  they  are  to  be  tried  as  well  aa 
others  before  they  arc  either  trusted  or  condemned ;  and 
you  have  tried  Hastings.  Vou  have  not  uvuided  him 
from  a  cowardly  fear  of  finding  him  what  you  had  no 
right  to  suppose,  without  pnjof.  You  have,  indeed, 
each  thrown  the  other  off,  but  he  from  supcrcih'ous 
caprice,  you  from  manly  independence.  Which  bos 
the  most  reason  to  be  satif^fied  ?" 

This  appeared  oracular  as  to  Foljambe,  but  alas ! 
it  touched  not  the  case  of  Bertha.  She  had  never  been 
spoiled.  She,  I  was  assured  (I  stopt  not  to  inquire 
how),  was  always  the  same,  and  so  I  told  Fothergill, 
who  said  with  some  dryness,  thci-e  could  not  posbihly 
be  a  doubt  of  it,  especially  as  I  had  such  good  proof 
for  my  assertions ;  **foryou,  of  eourae,"  observed  he, 
still  more  sarcastically,  **  have  made  yourself  well 
acquainted  with  all  her  thoughts,  fcctinj;s,  and  con- 
versations;  her  companions,  likings,  and  di^likitigs ; 
in  short,  all  her  operations,  from  the  moment  you  left 
her  to  this  present  time.^ 

I  had  no  answer  to  make  to  this  raillery  ;  indeed,  I 
began  to  feel,  and  I  dare  say  to  look,  a  little  foolish,  for 
which  I  was  out  spared  by  my  unmerciful  preceptor. 

*•  What,"  said  he,  "  though  you  have  never  pro- 
fessed your  admiration,  never  assured  her  of  your  con- 
stancy— she  knows  it  all, no  doubt,  by  intuition— knows 
that  you 

*  Fiule  itwfty  nnd  wither  in  your  lilooiii ; 
That  you  forget  to  sleep,  and  loatb  jrour  food. 
And  youtli,  undlieultb,  Hntl  books  urejoyle^tt  to  you  ;* 

While  you,  or  jour  part,  are  equally  certain  that  your 
m«rit  in  one  little  visit,  made  an  impression  never  to  be 
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forgotten  on  her  virgin  heart.  Upon  my  word,  lliis 
Love  is  an  admirable  conjuror,  and  fools  us  passing 
well/' 

I  now  liegan  to  think  Fothergill  a  tyrant,  and  re- 
pented  me  that  I  had  ever  nmJt?  him  uiy  confidant,  at 
least  as  to  Bertha ;  and  as  to  her  brotlier,  being  put 
upon  my  mettk,  I  asked  him  with  some  spleen,  whether 
in  his  philosophy  as  to  unequal friLndships,  bethought 
that  no  friendship  could  exist  except  between  {Persons 
born  in  the  same  rank,  possessing  the  same  fortunesj 
and  even  the  same  powers  of  mind  ? 

"  It  is  a  nice  question,"  said  he,  "  and  cannot  be  an- 
swered, except  with  modifications  and  explanations, 
which  might  lead  us  very  far.  To  jMJsseas  exactly  the 
same  rank  and  fortune,  is  certainly  not  necessary, 
though  that  there  should  be  no  great  disparity  of  dasa 
or  endowments,  T  think  is.  Yet  were  I  pressed  for  a 
categorical  reply,  summed  up  in  one  general  rule,  sul*- 
ject  of  course  to  exceptions,  I  should  answer  you  in 
the  affirmative.  For,  as  far  as  I  could  ever  read  inj 
tale  or  history,  the  life  and  soul  of  friendship  is 
equality.  No  doubt  an  equality  of  class,  with  equal 
endowments  and  perfect  independence,  may  reduce 
the  inequality  of  fortune,  and  even  of  power.  A  prince 
is  a  prince,  though  all  princes  are  not  etjual ;  and  God 
forbid  that  a  gentleman  less  rich  than  another,  should 
not  be  the  companion  and  friend  of  a  gentleman.  But 
even  here,  if  the  stations  are  wide/y  different ;  if  the^u 
parties  do  not  class  well  as  to  connexions ;  if  the  8u*^H 
perior  looks  down  upon  those  of  the  inferior,  though  ^" 
he  be  glad  to  tolerate  hiai  for  himself,  there  is  an  ano-  ^j 
maly  leading  to  danger.  In  this  I  speak  not  of  those  ^| 
intimacies  whicli  often  carry  men  through  tlie  world  ^^ 
together,  the  basis  of  which  is  mutual  usefulness. 
These  are  more  properly  alHances  llmu  frietidshij 
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and  such  an  alliance  you  might  have  hod  with  FlasU 
ings,  if  nothing  had  inten-ened  to  mar  it.  But  have  a 
care,  that  even  here  your  independence  might  i»ot  fiinl 
itself  wrecked.  Kecollect  the  fable  of  the  mouse,  who 
having  done  a  good  turn  to  the  Hon,  demanded  his 
daughter  in  marriage  as  his  reward,  which  was  granted; 
but  just  as  the  royal  bride  was  stepping  into  bed,  she 
accidentally  trod  u|ion  her  tiny  husband,  and  crushed 
him  to  dealh."^ 

1  wa^  still  moody  under  this  banter,  for  I  own  I 
thought  of  Bertha,  and  did  not  reply  ;  so  he  proceeded. 

"  You  must  nut  be  offended  at  this  illustration,  or 
think  it  designed  to  damp  other  hopes  or  exertions 
wliieb  may  really  lead  to  honour.  It  is  to  guard  them 
so  as  to  prevent  their  ending  in  disapiKiintment,  that 
I  tell  you  to  what  you  may  be  exposed  The  Ix'auty, 
the  delight,  the  luilm  of  iriendsliip,  is  the  [)erfect 
freedom  of  jutercourijc;  the  unrcstraini-d  exhibition  of 
mind  one  to  anotlier.  If  there  is  dependence  as  well 
as  inequality,  the^  are  out  of  the  question.  Sultan 
Amurath,  in  the  midst  of  his  rapture  witli  a  favourite 
wife,  who  he  thought  really  loved  him,  frightened 
love  away  for  ever  by  merely  saying  in  jest,  '  How 
easily  now  I  could  cut  this  little  head  off  which  T  am 
80  fond  off  r  From  that  moment  love  fled  from  the 
sultana,  and  she  was  left  *a  mere  lifeless  automaton,^ 
instead  of  a  warm  and  affectionate  mistress.  A  phi- 
losopher, too,  as  you  know,  once  said,  he  could  not 
argue  with  a  man  who  was  master  of  twenty  legions, 
whatever  he  might  he  of  the  argument.  So  with  a 
patron,^ — which,  depend  upon  it,  the  superior  of  two 
friends  will  for  the  most  part  be,  whatever  tlic  inferior 
may  think  of  it.  If  the  inferior,  full  of  independence, 
sets  himself  up  to  prove  bis  equality,  ten  to  one  but 
he  grows  oppressive,  or  what  is  called  a  bore,  and 
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that  is  incompatible  with  love.  lie  will  annny  bycon«,j 
stant  jealousy,  which  he  is  afraid  to  let  sleep;  and  what 
mittuai  et|uaniinity  jealniisy  generates  T  leave  you  to 
judge,  Rut  sifpposc  the  lower  in  fortune  is  the  higher 
in  mind  !  ia  full  of  wit,  Bonse,  le«rring,  genius  !  criti- 
cises, perhaps  quizzes  !  Tliink  you  this  will  be  borne 
by  the  superior  in  rank,  power,  authority,  and  for- 
tune? If  he  feels  himself  put  out  of  countenance  by 
his  inferior,  will  he  seek  to  recover  his  po^iition  by 
keeping  up  intercourse  with  llie  friend  who  obscures 
him  ?  If  the  inferior  assert  his  equality  with  only 
common  familiarity,  may  not  the  familiarity,  especi- 
ally if  in  public^  Ije  thought  too  ImIlI  ?  Were  you  not 
yourwif  lately  an  instance  of  it,  to  the  embitfering  of 
your  spirit?  Hnw  deceived  as  to  this  are  not  both  the 
superior  and  inferior  !  How  often  do  kings  lament 
the  u-ant  of  real  friends  to  unbend  with  !  They  them- 
selves unbend  ;  but  will  they  suffer  the  friends  to  do 
so  too?  Lewis  XV.,  fatigued  with  pomp  at  Versailles, 
retired  to  Marli  with  a  chosen  few  to  enjoy  one  another 
en  cgal.  *  Let  there  be  no  king,'  said  he,  '  no  sub- 
jects ;  no  restraint  in  conversation  ;  let  it  be  as  if  the 
king  were  out  of  the  room."' — *  Charming,'  said  they 
all  ;  *  when  the  cat's  away,  the  mice  will  play/ 
Now  the  king  did  not  like  to  be  called  a  cat,  and  the 
mice  became  so  bold,  and  unceremonious,  that  he 
mmjh  exclaimed,  *  Ha  qa  messieurs ;  le  roi  rcvient/ 
This  goes  directly  to  the  point;  or,  if  you  still  doubt, 
try  Hastings  ngain,  and  though  you  may  not  trust  a 
rusty  parson  like  me,  trust  the  politer  Horace^ 

'  Dulriit  rnexportie  (.iiltora  potentis  nmtcr, 
ExpertiM  iTietuit     Tu  duin  tua  nnVa  in  alto  est. 
Hoc  age,  ne  mutala  reu-oraum  te  fi;rat  ann.'  "* 

•  Epiat.  i.  18,  thus  tniiiHlateil  by  Fnuicis  t — 
"  Untried,  how  nweec  in  court  attendance  1 
Wlien  trinl,  bow  dreadful  the  tiependence  I 
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T  owned  this  was  a  forcible  authority,  yet  would 
have  replied,  and  Raid  something  about  Lord  Oxford 
and  Swift,  which  I  had  amused  myself  with  iu  Sir 
Harry  GoflTs  librarj'. 

Fothergill  immediately  took  it  up»  and  -said  there 
was  no  proof  that  theirs  was  more  than  one  of 
those  alliances  of  mutual  usefulness  which  he  hud 
mentioned. 

*'  Oxford,"  said  he,  "  wanted  a  writer,  and  Smft 
wrote  for  him  JJy  his  own  account,  he  was  enlisted 
at  first  as  a  humble  friend/  which  did  not  at  all  suit 
Swift's  pride,  and  soon  produced  a  quarrel ;  for 
Harley,  presuming  to  pay  him  with  X50  (ihe  reward 
was  perhaps  not  large  enough),  Swift  kicked,  and 
pouted;  though  at  length  appeased  with  a  Deanery, 
he  could  hold  his  head  up  better.  What  even 
then  might  have  been  the  event,  we  don't  know, 
for  narley*s  pi»wcr  was  ruined,  and  [limsclf  for- 
gotten, while  Swift  filled  tlie  world  with  his  fame. — 
The  same  may  be  almost  said  of  Swift  and  Buling- 
broke.  They  wrote  freely  to  one  another,  and  amuse 
us  with  their  playfulness  and  seeming  attachment. 
But  a  iat  Dean  is  not  so  much  below  au  attainted 
Viscount.  Both  were  warmly  engaged  in  trying  to 
pull  down  a  commun  political  enemy,  and  tills  alune 
will  bind  the  most  unequal  parties  together /or  a  timet 
with  hoops  of  brass.     The  chief  will  not  only  tolerate 

Yet,  whik-  yotir  vessel 's  under  sail, 
Bo  lunt  to  cati^b  the  Hying  gule. 
Lest  ndvCTsc  winds,  with  r»pld  foiee. 
Should  bear  you.  Croci  your  dcsttnt^d  cnvtut." 

•  "  "Tit,  ]>t  me  see.  three  yeart  lod  more, 
October  next  it  will  Uv  Tour, 
Since  Hirtey  bid  me  ArKi  nttetid, 
And  chose  tne  foi  r  humble  friend." 

Swtrr't  ImiteHon  of  Uoraa. 
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the  subaltern,  but,  while  ho  waiitH  liim,  will  make 
him  his  most  familiar  companion,  so  that  their  friend- 
ship shiJI  HCfni  that   of  Damon  and  Pythias. 

"  But  even  here  observe,  though  his  arms  are  open,' 
his  house  is  not ;  he  may  visit  you,  but  not  your 
wife.  He  wiU  know  you  in  the  streets,  and  at  the 
club,  but  not  at  court.  His  notice  at  Iwst  is  confined 
to  his  single  condescension  to  your  single  perBon,  and 
that  only  as  long  as  your  usefulness  continues ;  but 
to  think  of  allowing  my  lady  to  visit  your  homely 
family,  is  a  solescisiu  with  my  lorcL  Once  a  year, 
perhaps,  and  in  the  country^  with  all  the  tag-rag  of 
the  neighbourhood,  your  wife  ami  daughter  may  be 
admitted,  to  the  extraordinary  condescension  of  the 
Countess,  who  meets  them  afterwards  in  town,  and 
passes  without  knowing  them. 

"  These  are  eonsi derations,  my  young  cousin,'* 
continued  Fothergill,  *'  which,  if  I  mistake  not,  will 
weigh  with  you,  as  Horace's  Epistle  we  quoted  jusl 
now  did  with  LoI]iu».  That  epistle  was,  as  you  i 
know,  t]»e  caution  of  a  man  who  well  knew  the  world, 
to  a  young  friend  just  entering  it ;  and  you  would  do 
well  to  ponder  the  whole;  but  in  particular  that  port 
of  it  which  paints  tlie  folly  of  the  inferior  in  an  un- 
equal friendship,  if,  to  prove  his  disregard  of  the  in- 
equality, he  presume  to  imitate  Ids  superior  in  ec- 
centricity or  expense. 

"How  fatal  has  this  been  in  examples  within  our 
own  time,  ending   in  the  ruin,   and  even  death  byj 
suicide,  cf  the  subaltern;  reudcred  more  bitter  by  the: 
indifference  of  the  higher  in  degree,  who,  in  the  words 
of  our  Satirist,  even  insults  and  derides  him. 

'  DireA  amicus, 
Stepe  decrm  vitlis  iostrucciur.  odit  et  horreC, 
An  si  non  odit.— rtyii.' 
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Again, 

*  Men'  (contendere  noli) 
Stuliiliani  patiunuir  opc«  ;  tibi  peruut*  res  ckI. 
Arcta  dccvt  HWium  camitem  togs*  desine  niecum 
Ceitare.'  "• 

Here  Fothcrgill  stopt,  and  these  classical  allusions 
certainly  had  ttieir  wd^it  with  me,  Ixith  at  the  time 
and  for  ever  after.  For  amply  were  these  remarks 
afterwards  continned  in  the  world,  where  I  have  seen 
little  men  hanging  on  great  ones,  and  fancying  them- 
selves part  of  them,  hut  after  Iwing  useil,  tlirown 
n^lected  by.  Possibly  I  may  bring  them  forward  in 
the  course  of  these  memoirs;  at  present  I  return  to 
my  tutor,  to  whom  I  could  not  help  ohgerving,  that 
the  passages  he  bad  adduced  from  Horace,  pointed 
not  so  much  at  friendsliip,  as  a  companionship  in 
vice, 

"You  are  righl,*^  said  he,  **hut  take  a  virtuouH 
mutual  regard  and  esteem,  with  great  inequality  of 
condition  ;  such  as  niioe  was,  and  is  slill,  with  Lord 
Castleton,  though  we  now  never  see  one  anotlier.'" 

"  Lord  Castleton  !  what  the  minister  ?"  asked  I. 

*'  Yes  I  and  it  may  inBtniet  you  to  know  our  his- 
tory. We  were  college  friends  of  the  same  age,  and 
flpemingly  of  the  same  tastes,  like  you  and  Hastings ; 
that  is,  we  loved  reading,  and  talked  of  what  we  rend, 
which  united  us  much  in  this  place.  He  was  bdiiour- 
able,  generous,  frank,  talented,  and  rich.  I,  tn 
comparison,  very  poor.      We  both  thought  this  no- 

•  My  lord,  more  rinous  and  more  great, 
Views  liim  witli  horror  and  wiih  liaw. 
Think  nut,  Ue  crlcx,  to  livo  tiku  me; 
My  wekkh  supporU  nny  vanity; 
Yaur  folly  should  \is  ntodomtc, 
Proportioned  to  your  small  estate. 
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thing;  aud,  I>cing  Rent  to  travel  hy  his  father,  he 
iTiHisred  ujion  my  accompanying  him  ;  and  as  I  was  to 
give  up  my  career  here  aa  a  tutor,  he  offered  ine 
three  hundred  a  yejir,  bis  table,  and  perfect  equality. 
NotwichstuiKlJn^  uU  this,  I  was  a  mere  rui^tic  in  man- 
ners; he  <me  of  the  best  bred  men  in  the  kin^plom. 
Here  be^ati  the  rub.  He  was  fond  of  me  in  private; 
but,  his  fine  mind  being  not  so  ex|)erienced,  and 
bis  sensibility  not  so  wl-II  diMiiplineil,  as  it  is  nowi 
though  I  will  not  say  he  was  ashamed,  he  was  awk- 
ward with  me  in  public.  1  took  no  pains  to  shew,  by 
obsequious  deference,  my  sense  of  the  inequality  of 
our  conditions,  nor  even  to  get  rid  of  ray  rust.  I 
gave  myself  up  to  lxx>ks,  and  the  study  uf  mankind, 
where  I  best  foLiiid  it  {because  in  an  undress),  ta| 
shops,  markets,  the  bourse,  and  courts  of  justice  ;,J 
while  he  passed  his  time  in  the  palaces  of  prince«i| 
ministers,  and  Indies.  Here,  when  T  was  admitted 
with  him,  as  I  sometimes  was,  though  he  nevtT  was  ^i 
what  may  be  called  disconcerted,  he  was  not  ovev^^H 
pleased,  l  wius  nut  happy  at  this,  and  felt  like  Gray  ^^ 
with  Walpole,  and  we  were  near  separating,  as  they 
did,  yet  without  losing  respect  for  one  another, 
deed,  like  VValpoIe,  he  acknowleged  he  was  in  fault 
and  Imd  the  candour  not  to  let  me  go, — On 
return  hom{>,  however,  things  altered  still  mor 
Though  he  kept  me  in  his  house,  to  assist,  as  he  said, 
bis  reading — aud  cuinplimented  me  on  what  he  called 
my  shrewdness,  nay  sometimes  consulted  me  in  poli- 
tics, to  wliich  he  gave  himself  up  with  ardour — he 
soon  found  that,  fnim  Uxi  great  indifference  towards 
the  people  be  wishi-d  me  to  cultivate,  or  perhaps  a 
want  of  sufficient  and)ition,  he  could  not  produce  me 
in  public  as  he  wished.  The  independence  of  my 
manners,  owing  to  the  equal  friendship  which  reigned 
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in  our  private  apnrtments  (I'n  which  I  must  do  him 
the  justice  to  say  he  never  alterett),  wait  not  always 
or  exactly,  what  he  liked  when  niioisters  aud  nobles 
met  at  Iiis  table.  He  employee)  me  mucli  in  literary', 
or  rather  political  researches,  and  drawing  pupcrs 
founded  upun  them,  but  complained  that  my  pro- 
ductions were  more  satirical,  or  at  best  philosophical, 
than  serviceable.  Hence,  perhaps,  he  turned  me  into 
a  mere  amanuensis,  which  [  Hid  not  like.  Uiit  three 
hundred  a  year,  a  great  house,  and  a  great  man,  who 
was  also  an  accomplished  aud  real  friend,  I  did  not 
like  to  abandon.  In  time,  however,  we  both  grew 
less  warm;  be  from  being  occupied  with  others  more 
necessary  to  him;  I,  from  my  sense  of  that  very  cir- 
cumstance. Though  I  continued,  therefore,  to  dine 
at  his  table,  and  our  mutual  esteem  was  nut  inter- 
rupted, I  felt  ton  much  a  burthen  to  hitn,  not  to  wi&h 
to  relieve  hiui  from  it,  as  wl*11  as  myself; — and  I  told 
him  so.  He  seemed  at  first  uncomfortable,  if  not 
distressed;  but  allowed  that  he  feared  our  habits^ 
Tiews,  and  occupations  were  too  little  alike  to  make 
my  abode  with  him  pleasant  to  myself.  He  owned  he 
had  too  much  of  the  ambition  of  ihe  world  on  his 
pflrt,  for  what  he  called  my  philosophy ;  and,  seeing 
that  I  really  longed  to  be  where  he  allowed  I  could 
be  more  useful,  as  well  as  more  happy,  he  did  not 
long  oppKc  our  separation. 

**  But  though  I  sliall  lose  you,"  he  was  pleased  to 
observe,  **  as  a  coadjutor,  we  must  always  remain  the 
friends  we  are,  and  I  shall  amtinue  to  rely  upon  your 
assistance  where  I  think  your  stores,  or  future  posi- 
tion, may  enable  you  to  give  it,  as  1  kuow  you 
Lwill  do." 
Our  parting  really  afi'ected  me,  and  T  ought  to  add, 
to  bis  bonouri  that  havings  as  he  said,  seduced  me 
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from  my  college,  ant!  made  me  lose  much  time  in  my 
favourite  career,  he  insistcil  upon  my  continuing  lo 
receive  the  three  bunHred  a  ycnr,  till  a  living  of  more 
than  that  value  in  his  gift  should  fall  in.  I  declined 
the  stipend^  but  accepted  the  promise  of  the  living, 
which  I  now  enjoy.  He  stiU  often  writes  to  me,  ac- 
quaints me,  sometimes  in  confidence,,  with  his  views  of 
things  going  on,  and  does  me  the  honour  to  consult 
me  oo  literary  subjects,  of  which  he  is  still  keenly 
fond.  Thus,  we  are  better  friends  asimder  than  we 
WOTe  together,  being  so  dissliuilur ;  Ae,  lost  iu  the 
vortex  of  the  world  where  he  shines ;  /,  buried  in  my 
living,  or  college,  where  I  uni  anything  but  unhappy.' 

Thift  recital  made  a  deep  impression  upon  nie,  andi 
I  neither  wondered  at  my  tutor's  anxioly  to  set  before 
me  the  dangers,  or  at  least  the  disadvantages,  of  un- 
equal friendships,  nor  how  he  came  by  hia  experience. 

"  However,"  said  he,  "  you  observe,  I   speak  of 
real  friendship,  intrinsic,  pure,  and  indulged  for  its 
own  sake  alone,  as  so  difficult  to  preserve  betweei 
parties  that  are  uneipml.  What  I  have  called  alliances 
for  mutual   benefit  are  far  more  easy,  and  therefore  ^J 
more  common.     They  last  as  long  as  their  iiseftilneas^H 
lasts.     If  regard  as  well  as  respect  accompany  them, 
well;  if  not,  a  separation  when  required,  as  is  often 
the  case,    is   attended   with    less   regret.       Such   anj 
alliance  you  might  make  with  another,  but  not  now! 
with  Hastings,  because  you  have  loved  him.     For  I) 
need  not  refer  you  to  Ovid  for  the  ajxiphthegm, 

'  Non  bene  ronveniunt,  nee  in  una  Bede  moranCur, 
M^jcstaa  eC  amor.' " 
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DANGERS  OF  A  MESALLIANCE  BETWEEN  A  BIGU 
GENTLEMAN  AND  A  LOW  LADY,  AND  BETWEEN  A 
HIGH  LADY  ANH  A  LOW  GBNILEUAN. 


Oil !  ITauilct,  speak  nu  more, 
Thou  tuni'tt  mine  ejrea  into  iny  verj  muI. 

*'  But  if  this  take  effect  in  male  friendships,"  said 
Fothergill,  continuing  his  discourse,  "  what  must  it 
be  between  the  sexes  ?  Here  a  still  more  comfortless 
sceoe  opens,  especially  on  the  part  of  the  woman  who 
matches  below  herself.  Even  where  the  man  does  S0| 
though,  intrenched  in  his  superiority,  he  can  raise  a 
wife  to  his  own  level,  yet  even  there  a  long  train  of  (to 
say  the  best  of  them)  unpleasant  concomitants  attend 
and  mortify  him  at  every  turo.  He  has  to  recon- 
cile his  family  and  friends  to  the  false  step  they  think 
he  has  made.  They  look  down,  or  he  fears  they  look 
down,  upon  his  choice  ;  they  are  angry  that  ttieir  own 
importance,  perliaps  fortunes,  have  been  hurt  by  the 
match-  His  mother  and  sisters,  if  not  very  generous, 
criticise,  and  sneer;  and  even  his  younger  brothers 
think  to  enlarge  their  consequence  by  giving  them- 
selves airs. 

"  If  the  husband  is  of  very  high  rank,  and  there 
are  children,  they  have  but  one  paix:nt ;  at  any  rate, 
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if  they  tolerate  their  mother,  it  is  quite  enough,  with- 
out taxing  their  attetitiuns  for  a  number  of  poor  or 
unfashionable  relationft,  whom  they  aX  least  had  no 
part  in  Ijestowlngupon  theniw^lves. 

"  This  is  all  sad,  and  there  must  be  great  beauty, 
accomplishments,  and  merit,  in  the  poor  wife,  to  be 
thus  even  coiidesfeiidingly  admitted  into  another  and 
higher  family,  at  the  price  of  mortifying  Iierself,  and 
forgetting  her  own. 

"  There  is  also  another  of  this  sort  of  cares,  not 
so  melancbniy  to  the  wife,  but  perhaps  more  destruc- 
tive of  the  peace  of  the  bu&band.  It  is  when  the  low- 
bom  latiy  is  the  person  to  give  herself  airs,  and  flifs  in 
the  face  of  her  higlt-born  husband,  and  all  his  family. 
This  was  felt  by  no  less  a  man  than  Cato,  the  censor, 
who,  in  his  old  age,  married  a  young  girl  of  mean  ex. 
traction,  thinking  to  do  what  he  pleased  with  her,  I 
suppose  out  of  expected  gratitude.  But  she  proved 
a  termagant;  and  St.  Jerome,  wanting  to  show  that 
those  who  marry  poor  wives  in  order  to  be  quiet  at 
home  are  nut  always  sure  of  their  mark,  quotes  this 
case  of  Cato  in  proof  of  his  opinion." 

*'  That  I  can  believe,"  said  I ;  **  but  is  not  your 
other  suppijsi  tion,  that  the  poor  wife  is  made  so  unhappy 
by  her  high  alliance,  often  contradicted  by  facts  ?'' 

And  I  mentioned  several  marriages  of  peers  with 
persons  of  inferior  condition,  of  which  the  periodicala 
of  the  day  were  full. 

"  That  tlicre  are  instances  of  such  merit,"  replied 
he, "  aa  to  overcome  all  this,  is  not  to  be  denied  ;  and 
persons  of  very  middling  rank  have  sometimes  seemed. 
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by  their  talents  for  representation,  to  have  been  bora 
countesscii.  Bui  tbcsc  are  as  rare  as  fclicitouR  ex- 
ceptions, and,  for  the  must  part,  tlie  hi^b  hkisband^. 
after  Ihe  first  attraction  has  lost  its  chami,  finds  him- 
sdf  plunged  for  the  rest  of  his  bfe  in  endleM  mortifi- 
cations ;  for  he  has  to  support  and  countenauco,  for 
his  own  credit's  sake,  a  troop  of  near  and  dear  con- 
nections whom  be  wii^bes  be  bad  ucvcr  seen,  if  be 
does  not  wish  them  at  the  devil ;  and  who  he  at  least 
feels  will  do  him  the  re^'erse  of  honour. 

"  Thus  much  where  the  wife  is  really  a  woman  of 
elegance  of  mind  and  of  manners.  13ut  there  are  mar- 
riages where,  from  the  weakness  or  blindness  of  the 
husband,  influenced  by  a  temporary  passion,  the 
woman  may  in  these  respects  be  grossly  deficient.  I 
have  seen  such  wives,  vulgar,  coarse,  and  selfish  in 
mind,  and  slatterns  in  person; — such  wonders  will 
caprice  or  a  vitiated  taste  efiect  in  some  of  us  lords 
of  tlie  creation.  Where  this  is  the  case,  if  the  man 
has  a  spark  of  delicacy  or  sensibility  left,  he  is  exiled 
for  life  from  society,  whore  he  can  never  show  himself 
without  shame,  and  *  bitter  must  be  his  [wrtion  to 
drink  C  for  it  would  be  happier  for  him  to  be  of  tlie 
same  nature  as  bis  wife,  and  both  to  lie  down  in  tlie 
same  stve.** 

**  This  is  a  picture  to  make  one  shudder,"  said  I, 
"  and  perhaps  too  true." 

"  I  assure  you,  it  is  not  overcharged,"  said  Folher- 
gill,  '*  even  where  the  lady  is  parvenue.  Now  to  take 
its  converse,  and  let  the  gentleman  be  the  one  pro* 
■noted 
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••  But  I  spare  you,  my  young  cousin ;  for  your 
high-hoping  temper,  and  unfledged  experience,  will  not 
cusUy  bear  the  picture  I  could  paint." 

And  here  the  Cumberland  sage  again  stopt. 

I  assured  him  I  could  bear  all,  and  desired  nothing 
so  much  as  to  see  the  world  through  liis  clear- 
sighted vision.  And  yet  [  trembled;  fur  the  remem- 
brance of  Bertha  unnerved  nie. 

He  saw  it,  and  said  he  would  be  as  light  with  me 
as  he  could.  "  My  first  appeal,"  obscr\'cd  he,  "  shall 
be  to  your  honour.  And  certainly  if  ever  honour 
would  influencea  man,  it  would  be  to  prevent  him  from 
seeking  to  make  a  person  he  loves  degrade  herself/* 

"  Degrade!"  exclaimed  I. 

"  Yes;  for  even  could  you  succeed,  would  you  uol 
reduce  Miss  Hastings  from  her  own  class  to  yours  j 
and  without  meaning  at  all  to  go  beyond  the  etymcK. 
logy  of  the  word,  or  make  it  stand,  as  it  often  i^ocs,  for 
disgrace,  would  not  that  degrade  her  ?  Could  you 
expect  her  to  descend  from  the  society  of  Foljamlw' 
Park,  or  Grosvenor  Square,  to  follow  you  to  your 
fatherV  homestead,  or  through  the  world  in  the  shape 
perhaps  of  that  ilUistriou&  being  called  a  tutor,  or 
at  very  best  a  country  parson  ?  Be  it,  however,  that, 
your  fondest  dream  was  realized ;  that  instead  of  for- 
getting you,  as  she  probably  has  done,  she  was  abso- 
lutely ready  logo  with  you  to  the  altar,  and  there 
m«t  the  curses  of  her  father,  and  all  those  relations 
whose  countenance  woidd  make  marriage  sweet,  in- 
stead of  the  blessings  she  would  have  a  riglit  to  ex- 
pect :— where  would  be  the  happy  home  to  which  you 
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could  inuroduce  her?  There  could  be  no  such  home, 
for  every  thing  in  it  would,  from  contra^ti  remind  her 
of  the  height  irom  which  she  hud  fallen,  and  the 
love  of  a  family  who  loved  her  no  longer  f" 

**  Tliis  is  severely  strong,"  said  I,  and  1  gave  a  deep 
sigh. 

**  Not  stronger  than  true,'*  he  replied.  *'  But,  even 
supposing  that  a  miracle  should  intervene  in  your 
favour,  and  that  you  obtained  lier  by  coniient,  reluc- 
tant, but  stJU  consent :  or  suppose  that,  having  mar- 
ried without  it,  you  are  what  they  might  call  forgiven. 
With  even  this  forgiveness,  couUI  you  be  more  than  en- 
dured ? — think  you  tliat  you  would  ever  be  received 
as  an  equal,  much  less  as  a  son  or  brother?  Your  for- 
tune and  your  station  being  where  they  are,  must  not 
(his  daughter  of  wealth  and  nubility  fall  to  their  level, 
and  partake  of  their  character  ?  Could  she  ever  be 
restored  to  that  blythe  and  buoyant  cheerfulness,  of 
which  you  would  have  deprived  her,  and  which  you 
have  described  as  the  delight  of  her  father,  and  the 
charm  of  her  friends  ?  ^Vlierc  would  the  freedom  of 
her  spirit  fly  ?  To  her  husband,  you  will  say,  and 
perhaps  a  lovetl  progeny,  but  obtained  at  the  expense 
of  what  ?  poverty,  and  the  loss  of  the  smile  of  the 
world!" 

I  was  again  sensibly  moved,  but  he  went  on. 
"  What  hour  of  the  day,  what  movement  could  cither 
of  you  make,  what  part  of  your  own  family  could  she 
cultivate,  that  would  not  painfully  remind  her  of  the 
height  from  which  »he  >iia<l  fallen, — t/ou,  of  the  al- 
teration in  her  lot,  perhaps  in  her  disposition ;  and 
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all  caused  by  your  own  misplaced,  selfish,  and  too 
successful  partiality." 

I  now  ab»}lut(-ly  j*Toonccl  at  this  forcible  picture, 
and  hfgge*!  liim  to  desist. 

'*  Nnt  yet,"  said  he,  "  for  say  what  you  please  of 
the  poetry  of  life,  and  particularly  of  love;  deck  it 
out  in  pastorals,  and  repeat  every  day  the  pretty 
8ong  which  you  say  once  so  moved  you,  of  Lucy 
singing  at  her  whetl,  in  russet  gown  and  aprou  blue; 
Miss  Hastings  was  never  made  to  turn  a  wheel,  ur 
wear  a  russet  gown;  or  if  »*he  could  wear  it  for  your 
sake,  she  could  not  submit  to  it  witliout  flying  from 
the  worltl,  and  living  in  a  desert.  There  indeed,  out 
of  reach  of  former  habits,  acquaintance,  and  ideas, 
it  might  be  possible,  and  only  possible,  that  in  total 
oblivitm  of  the  past,  life  might  not  lie  made  a  per- 
ppttial  burtlien  by  memory;  yet  even  there,  roemor 
woidd  often  force  her  way,  and  embitter  present  en- 
joyment by  former  recollections.  In  short,  the  world 
is  an  imperious  world,  uad  never  forgives  an  attempt 
at  reljellion.'* 

"  Alas  1  "   said  T,  "  I  fear  that  is  too  true.** 

•*  Without  therefore,  steeping  the  senses  In  forgets 
fulness,"  proceeded  he,  "which  could  only  be  achieve 
by  being  cut  off  from  it,  it  would  be  vain  for  a  w 
man  who  lias  sunk  fruui  her  station,  to  think  herself' 
iudcptndcnt  of  it,  Kvery  transitory  or  chance  ac-^j 
count  of  former  amusements,  former  grandeur,  and,^H 
above  all,  former  friends,  would  make  her  heart  sink  ' 
at  the  thought  of  what  she  had  been,  contrasted 
what  she  was.*^ 
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"Yet  she  might  love  her  husband,"  said  I,  hesitat- 
ingly. 

"  She  might,  but  would  that  reconcile  Iter  to  the 
of   family   love  ?    a  ralher^a   fon<lnc»s^    for   ex- 

.pie." 

**  I  fear  not,"  said  1,  and  I  trembled  when  I 
thought  of  the  mutual  fondness  of  Mr.  Hastings  and 
his  daughter. 

Fiithergill  san-  how  I  wait  affected,  and  went  on. 
"  These  things,*"  said  he,  "  will  have  their  weight  spile 
of  romance.  A  marquess  who  becomes  a  berg^  for 
loTC,  must  either  have  little  dignity  of  character,  or 
repent  and  be  miserable  in  banis.hment.'^ 

As  a  last  struggle  in  the  argument,  I  now  asked 
Fothergill,   if  he  could  mention  instances  of  this  ? 

«  A  pn?gnant  one,''  he  i-cplicd,  "  in  the  Countess 
of  Warwick,  with  uo  leas  a  man  tijan  Addison;  though 
that  could  scarcely  be  called  a  misaHlancey  for,  in  the 
end,  he  was  Secretary  of  State.  That  union  was  not 
happy,  because,  as  was  said,  the  Countess  could  never 
forget  (perhaps  never  fbrgi\-e),  that  her  second  hus- 
band had  been  her  son's  tutor.  And  yet,  no  doubt, 
when  the  great  lady  first  made  this  sloop,  she  was 
actuated,  as  she  thought,  by  a  most  generous  devotion, 
as  well  as  admiration,  for  a  person  certainly  the  or- 
oamcnt  of  his  age.  Still  it  availed  little  for  poor 
Addison  ;  and  1  cannot  do  better,  as  an  illustratiun 
of  the  subject,  than  refer  you  to  what  Johnson  says 
of  it,  in  his  life  of  thai  illustrious  man." 

At  this,  takiugdown  his  Lives  of  the  Poets,  he  read 
as  follows : — 
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"  This  year  (1716),  he  married  the  Countess 
Dowager  of  Warwick,  whom  he  had  solicited  by  ft  I 
loug  and  anxious  courtship,  perhaps  with  behaviour 
uot  very  uiudi  unlike  tliat  of  Sir  Roger,  to  tiis  dis- 
dainful widow  ;  and  who,  I  am  afraid,  diverted  herself 
often  by  playing  with  his  pa&^on.  He  is  said  to 
have  first  known  her  by  becoming  tutor  to  her  son. 
Ill  what  part  of  his  life  he  obtained  the  recom- 
mendation, or  how  long,  and  in  what  manner,  he 
lived  in  the  family,  I  know  not.  His  advances,  at 
first,  were  certainly  timorous,  but  grew  bolder  as  his 
reputation  and  influence  increased;  tiJl  at  last  the 
lady  was  persuaded  to  marry  him,  on  terms  much 
like  those  on  which  a  Turkish  princess  is  espoused,  to 
whom  the  Sultan  is  reported  to  pranouiicf,  'daughter, 
I  give  thee  tiiis  man  for  thy  slave.'  Tite  marriage 
made  no  addition  to  his  happiness;  it  neither  found 
them,  nor  made  theni  equal.  She  always  remembered 
her  own  rank,  and  thought  fierself  entitled  to  treat 
with    very   little  ceremony   the    tutor  of    her    son.'"* 

**Thi5  is  surely  enough  for  the  argument,""  concluded 
Fothergill,  "  though   there  are  other  cases  which  lu 
have  not  been  without  observing,  and  which,  in  fiict 
first  prompted  this  opinion  of  mine." 
I  entreated  to  know  them. 
"  "Why  frequently,"  he  replied,  "some  of  our 


*  Sbe  wfts  a  Mld<Ucton,  daughter  ol  Sir  Thonai.      Who 

rrflccts  upon  the  univi;r9al  fanx.'  of  AiLiIison.  utn)  Turtu  him  in  lits  i 
ligliLfiil  liteiature  oiw  a\  Ow  boiii-fuccors  uf  m^iiikincl.  aiitl  ni  the  same 
time  is  puzzled  to  find  out  tl]«  fuoiily  name  of  tlie  wife  who  tbiu 
looktid  ilovviL  uputL  him,  but  utDt  Uu^L  &iich  aoatense  to  ttcom. 
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settled  maxims  of  life  arise  from  accidental  circum. 
stances.  When  I  was  the  c(H»{NuiiuD  of  Lord  Castle- 
ton,  a  picture  of  menalliance  forcibly  struck  me,  in 
the  person  of  his  own  sister,  Lady  Harriet  Longueville, 
who  exchanged  that  name  for  Baggs." 

"  Baggs  ! ''  exclaimed  I,  "  what  a  name !  "  and 
I  thought  with  complacency  of  the  Dl-  Cliffords. 

"  Plebeian,  certainly,"  said  Fothergill,  "  nor  was 
Mr.  Baggs  in  his  condition  much  better  than  his  name, 
though  be  was  the  imn  of  honest  parents,  respectable  in 
tJicir  lineof  Kfe,  his  father,  in  fact,  having  a  plocein  the 
Lord  Mayor's  court.  As  for  himself,  the  best  that  can 
be  said  of  him  was,  that  be  was  not  disreputable  from 
any  vice,  and  bad  a  certain  coarse  vigour  of  character; 
the  worst,  that  lieing  tolerably  educated,  he  had  con- 
caved too  high  an  idea  of  his  own  abiUties,  which  he 
supposed  would  ensure  him  fortune  whenever  be 
pleased.  In  the  meantime,  his  reading  gave  him 
mtfions  far  beyond  himself;  for  he  practised  the 
sentimental  and  romantic,  with  much  contempt  for 
those  whom  he  called  common-place  persons.*" 

I  thought  my  good  tutor  looked  too  signiGcantly 
at  me  while  thus  describing  the  hero  Mr.  Baggs;  but 
I  contented  myself  with  saying,  "  And  was  it  such  n 
person  as  this  who  obtained  an  earl's  sister?  Ah  ! 
she  could  not  have  been  like  Bertha  !  Perhaps  she 
was  plain  and  unattractive;  perhaps  half-witted  or 
uneducated  ;  or  perhaps  a  despairing  old  maid." 

"  Far  from  them  all,^  said  Fothergill.  "  She  was 
rather  handsome ;  had  had  the  usual  education  of  her 
rank  ;  was  accomplished  and  popular,  and  though  not  in 
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her  teens,  was  by  no  means  antiquated.  Of  her  wit,  I 
will  not  say  much,  for  whatever  it  was,  she  showed 
it  not  here  ;  it  was  all  lost  and  overlaid  by  a  love  of 
romance,  by  which  she  t(io  was  bit,  and  which,  in 
fact,  was  what  occasioned  the  step  which  ruined  herj 

**  She  is,  then,  ruined  'f"  said  I. 

"  I  think  &o.  But  listen.  While  her  brother,  over 
whose  house  she  liad  pre.siclied,  was  abroad,  she  resided 
with  an  aunt,  on  old  and  infirm  lady,  who,  durin 
the  summer,  shut  Iicrsclf  up  with  her  niece  in 
monotonous  park  in  Gloucestershire;  and  iu  this  park, 
where  she  had  full  liberty  to  range.  Lady  Harriet  one 
eventful  morning  met  this  young  swain  reading  alou 
to  himself.  It  was  poetry,  and  he  read  well.  H 
seemed  confused  at  seeing  her — ^shut  the  book  iu 
hurry — feared  he  was  a  trespasser — was  taken  by  the 
beauty  of  the  park — a  stranger  that  lodged  in  t 
village — et  cetera,  et  cetera.  The  lady  was  pleased 
thought  it  an  adventure  ;  said  that  reading  out  aloud 
in  a  park  to  one's  self  must  be  very  delightful ;  in 
fine,  gave  him  leave  to  repeat  his  walk  whenever  hti^| 
pleased,  and  went  home  and  told  her  aunt  that  she  ^i 
had  met  a  love  of  a  man,  who,  she  was  sure,  had  a.^J 
moat  beautiful  mind.  The  next  day  they  met  againj^l 
and  again  after  that.  They  found  they  had  both  of 
them  beautiful  minds,  akin  of  course  to  one  another, 
and  how  much  was  that  above  the  dross  of  the  world  I 
Besides,  though  Lady  Harriet  was  not  richly  en- 
dowed, she  was  her  own  mistress,  and  told  him  so. 

"Upon  this  hint  he  spake,"  and  was  accepted  befoi 
either  of   them  had  inquired  after   their  means 
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subsistence — a  thing  Mr.  Baggs  naitl  he  spumed  ; — 
which  was  lucky,  for  the  honest  clerk,  his  father,  could 
not  give  hiin  a  pound.  The  old  aunt  could  oppow 
nothing  to  this  ;  but  it  was  a  sad  blow  to  Lord 
Castleton,  when  he  returned  to  England.  His  pride 
TBS  hurt,  and  his  anxiety  for  his  sister  alarmed. 
He  urged  all  that  could  be  so  well  urged  against  the 
measure — poverty,  disparity  of  condition,  loss  of  caste, 
ultimate  misery'.  But  in  vain;  her  eyes  were  still 
blinded,  her  honour  pledged,  and  the  Lady  Harriet 
Longueville  became  Lady  Harriet  Baggs." 

*'  Yet  the  result  is  to  come,*  said  I. 

"  It  is  not  happy,  as  you  may  suppose.  Lord.Castle- 
ton,  at  first  resentful,  paid  his  sister  her  £8.000,  upon 
the  interest  of  which,  with  her  husband,  she  subsisted 
as  well  as  slie  could  for  some  months,  exchanging 
her  brother's  fine  mansion,  of  which  she  no  longer 
could  do  the  honours,  for  a  lodging,  neither  very 
large  nor  very  clean,  iu  which,  however,  she  ex- 
pected to  be  visited  by  her  friends.  They  came  once, 
saw  lier  husband,  pitied  her,  took  leave,  and  ne^'er 
came  again.  Lord  Castleton,  relenting,  i-ecervetl  her 
sometimes  by  herself,  and  sometimes  with  her  hus- 
band, whose  high  pretensions  and  forwardness  by 
no  means  conciliat^i  him,  but  for  whom,  to  keep 
them  from  starving,  he  obtained  a  small  place,  upon 
which  lliey  now  barely  exist. 

**  Her  society  is  aluiost  already  reduced  to  the  aunts, 
sisters,  and  cousins,  of  Mr.  Baggs,  remarkablt*  only 
for  familiar  vulgarity,  and  who,  transported  to  call  an 
carl's  daughter  their  relation,  never  leave  her  to  the 
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solitude  she  now  courts,  as  her  only  relief;  aiid  the' 
certainty  of  finding  her  surrounded  with  these  coarse 
people  keeps  off  the  very  few  friends  who  would  still 
wibrh  to  notice  her.  ^J 

*'  Thus  exiled  from  nil   she  xnoet  loved — lost  tif^l 
her  former  slate,  and  despoiled  of  all  that  can  cheer 
her  (for  her  husband   has  long  ceased   to  do  so) — she 
dro^s  on  a  nielanclioly  existence,  in  which  lier  on\y  ^— 
subject  for  meditation  is  unceasing  self-blame.     WhcH^f 
lost  I  &aw  her,  it  was  in  a  small,  dirty,  and  meau 
house,  near  her  brother's,  who  often  feeils  her  from 
his  larder.       She  has  a  child   much  neglected,  from 
perpetual    aurrow ;    her  husband    can    neither    give 
her  conse(]uence  nor  receive  it  from  her;   and   her 
spirit  is  so  broken,  that  &he  seems  to  liavc  lost  the 
desire  as  well  as    power  to  retrieve  her  condition. 
My  tale  is  done." 

"And  a  melancholy  one,"  observed  I;  "enough 
to  terrify  a  bo]der  man  than  I ;    and  yet  I  cannoftj 
help  thinking  that  I  am  uot  Mr.  Baggs,'' 

I  paid  this  Hrmly,  as  if  it  was  in  answer  to 
case. 

"  And  pray,  as  to  essentials,  in  what  are  you' 
diflercnt?"  asked  my  tutor,  looking  very  tutor-like 
indeed. 

"I  am  a  De  Clifford,"  answCTed  I,  *'  and  not 
Baggs." 

"  Aye,    there   it   is,"   returned    he,  with    aim* 
auger,       "  I  wish  the  name  were  at  the  bottom 
the  sea,  for  it  is  perpetimlly  haunting  you  as  if  tl 
very  ghost  of  your  ancestor  Sir  William. 


THE   CONSTANT   MAN.  t4$ 

'  The  tines  bkrc  b««n 
That  when  the  Itnina  were  out  the  man  vrould  die. 
And  there  an  eiitl :  but  now  thty  n«e 
With  twenty  morbU  miirdeni  on  iheir  cfOMrns, 
And  piuh  us  from  our  slouls.' 

"  So  it  is  with  you.  You  have  not  a  word  to  soy 
for  yourself;  you  are  beaten  as  flat  in  the  arguinont 
as  the  Lords  CUffbrd  were  killed  regularly  in  battle 
some  hundred  years  ago;  yet  you  make  them  rise 
again,  to  push  me  from  my  atool.  As  if  the  name 
would  give  you  an  estate,  or  make  your  father  other 
than  a  fanner." 

"  My  father  is  a  grand  juryman,  in  the  county 
of  York,"  said  I,  "as  well  as  Mr.  Hastings,  and 
not  a  lord  mayor's  official-" 

**  And  why  not  aild  that  be  is  the  son-in-law  of 
a  Saxon  duke,  of  a  sovereign  house,  and  that  Mr. 
Hastings  sells  his  own  corn  in  Wcntherby  market. 
Upon  my  word,  my  Lord  Dc  Clifford,  you  are  a  very 
great  fool." 

With  these  words  he  left  me. 
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CHAPTER   XIV. 


FOLJAMUE    18  EXPELLTCD. — HIS    BEHAtTlODB  TPON    IT. 
A    PRACTICAL    DISSEHTATION    UPON    PRIDE. 


Wliut  "It  tlie  cause,  Laertes, 
Ttut  thf  rebeUioii  looks  sogJant-like? 

Petulant  as  I  dare  say  I  have  appeared  in 
the  course  of  these  nieuioirs,  I  was  not  111  the  least 
affronted  with  niy  kinsuian- tutor  for  the  appellation 
he  gave  me  at  the  end  of  the  last  chapter.  On  the 
contrary,  he  had  not  been  gone  ten  minutes,  before 
the  musing  I  fell  into,  the  eonscqueuce  of  his  por- 
tentouH  story,  made  me  very  much  inclined  to  think 
he  was  right. 

This  musing  lasted  during  the  greater  part  of  th^ 
day  ;  and  I  fell  into  as  many  resolutions  as  humours, 
— according  as  love  for  Bertha,  indignation  at  her 
brother,  prudence,  or  a  spirit  of  independence,  becamo^ 
uppermost.     At  one  time  I  arrayed   myself  in  slo-^^ 
iciain,  and  would  be  a  Cato ;  at  another,  I    was  all 
dignity  and  Clifford-pride  towards  the  whole  family      \ 
of  Foljanibe  Park.      But  this  soon  gave  way  before 
the  sweet  beauty  and  frankness  of  Bertha,  who  had 
never  shewn  pride  to  any  one.     In  the  end  tliis  pre- 
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vailed  ;     I  could  not  part  with   my  feelings,    and 
would  not  if  I  could. 

lu  the  midst  of  this,  a  trifling  question  obtruded 
itself — Had  Bertha  any,  and  what  fceliugs  toM-ards 
me?  Strange  to  say,  I  had  never  very  seriously 
uked  this  before,  so  richly  did  I  deserve  the  epi- 
thet which  my  tutor  had  bestowed  upon  me,  and 
so  true  his  remark,  that  "  this  love  fools  us  pasiiing 
well." 

Thinking  I  would  settle  the  point,  I  took  a  walk 
by  the  side  of  the  CharwelJ.  Here,  except  that  she 
had  commended  my  dancing,  said  she  should  mun 
tu  all  when  we  went  away,  and  hoped  she  should  sec 
me  again  with  Charles,  1  had  not  a  breath  to  flatter 
myself  with  that  I  could  be  remembered,  much  less 
favoured.  With  that  Charles,  too,  I  liad  never  been 
asked  to  return,  aud  was  now  about  to  break  for  ever. 

Nor  did  her  high  German  as  well  as  English  descent 
fail  to  be  thought  of.  Was  ever  fool,  therefore,  more 
deluded  by  his  heart,  when  I  yet  felt  myself  clinging 
to  this  delicioub  passiou,  in  the  very  moment  that  I 
was  uttering  to  myself  tlte  most  fervid  resolves  to 
banish  it  for  ever  ? 

But  hope  has  well  been  called  **  the  most  powerful 
of  all  tempters,"  and,  like  the  great  tempter  of  old, 
it  can  sometimes  assume  the  form  of  an  angel  of 
light,  the  better  to  deceive  its  votaries ;  and  if  a 
sailor  who  had  sunk  full  tweilty  fatlioms  deep  never 
lost  his  hope  till  he  lost  his  senses,  what  wonder  if 
1  would  not  forego  this  sweet  friend  of  man  in  a  raild 
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and  blissful  evening',  at  the  blissful  age  of  uineteen, 
anil  un  the  bank  of  a  hliasftil  river. 

'Tis  triip,  my  tongue  breathing  philomphy  and 
resolution,  all  the  time  my  heart  was  beating  rebel- 
lion, reminded  me  of  what  I  hod  heard  of  St.  Aus- 
tin, who,  while  preferring  prayers  to  be  strengthentd 
against  carnal  pleasures,  secretly  hoped  he  should  nut 
be  heaiil.  But  such  is  the  wayward  nature  of  uiau  ^j 
^not,  I  fear,  confined  to  his  youth.  ^| 

In  the  midst  of  this  struggle,  I  was  critically  met       ' 
by  Fothergill,  from  whom  I  expected  another   scold, 
but  it  was  lost  in  the  news  he  had  to  tell.     He  had  ^ 
evidaitly  something  iiii))ui-tant  to  communicate.  ^H 

"  Lad,*'  said  he,  "  I  called  you  a  hard  name  when  I  ^' 
laat  left  you — l>ut  let  that  |}ass;    for  though  I  thought       . 
you  what  I  wont  repeat,  you  are  at  least  not  so  mad 
and  headstrong  as  your  friend  there,"— and  he  pointed 
to  Christ  Church. 

"  What  has  happened  ?'^  asked  I. 

"  Only  expelled,  for  not  submitting  to  be  ra 
cattd ;  that's  all." 

I  felt  my  checLs  immediately  suffused,  and  my  he 
to   heat  high;  for  I  fuuad  I  still  loved    Foljambe;i 
though  still  rcBolving  to  separate.     Fothergill  wen 
on. 

*'  This  froward   spark,  who  thinks  himself  above' 
all  the  world  (you  may  guess  what  he  thinks  of  you) 
did  not  chuse  to  submit  to  the  punishment  awarded 
him  for  disobedience  of  orders,  so  broke  prison. 
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"  Do  you  moan,"  said  I,  "  that  he  has  executed 
hia  threat,  and  has  quitted  his  college  for  ever  K" 

"  I  cannot  exactly  say,"  answered  FothurpilJ,  *'  that 
he  has  quitted  his  college,  because  his  college  ha*t 
quitted  him.  For,  before  he  could  give  his  intended 
notice,  though  after  he  broke  lootic,  he  found  hiin- 
self  expelled,  propter  contumaciam.  lo  fact,  having, 
as  I  said,  left  his  prison  without  leave,  Iiis  chief  called 
for  the  book  of  battels,  and  Btrtick  him  out  of  it  with 
his  own  hand." 

"Lamentable!"  cried  I.  "What  will  his  family 
sayT 

*'  That  lie  has  been  rightly  served,"  ubserved  Fo* 
thergill. 

"  And  how  does  he  bear  it  ?" 

**  Like  all  disgraced  men  of  noble  spirit ;  of  course, 
triumphs.  He  has  already  made  a  gr«it  party,  who 
canvass  the  measure  with  no  good-will  tn  the  high- 
minded  chief  who  has  thus  asserted  himself,  and 
whom  they  blame  for  tyrannizing  for  tyranny's  sake, 
as  Mr.  Hastings  was  intending  to  leave  college  alto- 
gether. He  i>o  represtnted  it  to  tlie  dtan,  in  a  letter, 
who  returned  it  with  this  note  on  the  passage  in  the 
mar|;in :  'In  your  situation,  you  cinild  not  have 
been  allowed  to  quit,  till  you  had  submitted  to  the 
punishment  awarded  and  (Ic«;rveiJ.*  "" 

"  And  what  is  thought  of  it  ?  " 

"  The  town  is  split,  of  course.  By  one  party,  the 
deed  is  deemed  adetestable  act  of  power;  by  the  other, 
a  firm  measure  of  justice.    May  I  ask  your  opinion  ?" 
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'*  I  Bin  too  grieved  to  give  a  free  odc>''  said  I ;  "  fa»J 
I  still  love  my  schoolfellow." 

**  Love  him,  if  you  please,"  said  Folherglll ;  "but 
let  not  that  blind  you  to  his  egotism,  his  insolence,  or 
his  pride.     It  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  come  to  good.* 
Nunc  tu  Romane  caveio." 

Here,  being  joined  hy  two  or  three  fellows  of' 
Queen>,  Mr.  Fothergill  left  me  to  pursue  my  medita- 
tions on  the  banks  of  the  Cherwell ;  and  meditate  I 
did>  bitterly  and  deeply.  For,  with  all  my  wrongs,  I 
was  anxious  for  Foljanibt's  fate ;  though  that,  conid- 
deriiig  Ills  position  in  the  world,  an  only  son,  and  great 
heir  of  a  great  family,  and  so  commanding  e\'eiy^| 
where  but  at  Oxford,  left  mc  in  a  little  time  without 
much  anxiety  on  his  accouuC. 

But  when  I  thought  of  the  proof  this  gave,  in 
ao  young,  of  a  proud,  overbearing,  aristocratic,  am 
haughty  spirit,  the  total  iticonipatibility  of  a  friendship 
between  him  and  me,  except  in  tlie  character  of  patron 
and  follower,  which  our  former  equality  forbadct 
struck  me  in  unanswerable  force.  T  found  my  sat 
cious  tutor  more  and  more  right. 

I  gave  the  wliolc  niglit  to  these  reflections.     It  w« 
the  fir^t  groat  disappointment  I  had  endured ;  but  my 
spirit  of  iiide|X'ndence  coming  to  ray  aid,  I  resolved  to 
Iwar  it  like  a  man;  and  as  Hastings  left  the  university^ 
the  very  next  day,  I  had  niore  leisure  and  op|H}rtunitj|f 
to  recover.     Here  his  absence,  indeed,  was  of  servi( 
not  merely  by  taking  from  niy  vision  the  person  who  so 
constantly  and  anxiously  iillcti     ,  but  in  bringing  U 
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my  notice,  and  ihcnce  to  my  regard,  others  who, 
though  not  of  such  a  bold  flight  of  character,  or  of 
such  high  birth  and  connection,  cqtialled,  if  not  ex- 
ceded  him,  in  most  of  those  quaUties  which  really 
sweeten  life.  Some  were  scholars;  some  men  of 
genius — many  of  feeling;  none  forgot  themselves;  all 
bore  their  faculties  meekly. 

This  did  not  fail  to  have  its  effect,  and  I  was  at 
length  brought  to  believe  tliat  there  might  be  other 
gentlemen,  as  well  as  other  gifted  persons,  than  were 
confined  to  Christ  Church,  and  that  Oxford  might 
CfHitain  respectable,  lively,  and  amiable  persons, 
though  Hastings  was  not  there. 

This  was  encouraged  by  my  tutor,  who  bantered 
me  for  suppusing  there  could  be  only  one  nnan  in  the 
whole  university  worthy  of  beiog  uiy  friend. 

Tn  the  words  of  old  CasBius,  protesting  against  the 

exclusive  right  of  Ca;?ar  to  fill  the  eye  of  Rome,  he 

often  twitted  me  with — 

"  When  went  there  bjr  an  ag<!  linoe  the  great  flood. 
But  it  was  fumed  M'itb  lugro  than  one  man." 

And  when  I  thought,  as  I  sometimes  did,  of 
Hastings'  taunt  about  the  *■'  animalu  I  herded  with  al 
Queen's"  he  would  ask,  if  the  two  Addisons,  father 
and  son,  both  of  them  Queen's  men,  were  animals  to 
be  ashamed  of. 

I  loved  Addison  too  well  for  this  to  fail  of  its 
effect,  and  the  absence  of  Hastings,  together  with  the 
merit  of  others  whom  I  was  now  not  unwilling  to 
cultivate,  taught  me  a  useful  lesson,  that  though  the 
Iiare  and  many  friends  is  not  a  desirable,  perhnps  is  a 


ridiculou.s  character,  yet  to  give  one's  self  up  to  one  en. 
grossing  interest,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  otherii,  i»  re- 
ducing us  to  a  state  of  dcpcndance  almost  as  onerous 
as  that  of  a  real  haiiger-uu.  I  daily^  tlicrefore,  felt  my 
heart-burning;  about  Hasting!)  subside)  and  opened  my 
mind  to  the  acquisition  of  other  intimacies. 

Among  these,  one  with  Mr.  Granville,  of  All  SouIj^, 
a  very  enthusiastic  person,  to  whom  I  was  introduced 
inform  by  Futlicrgill,  asa  brother  enthusiast,  claimed 
the  first,  and  indeed  a  very  high  place.  For,  though 
he  was  some  years  my  senior,  and  perhaps  the  most  ac- 
complished man  in  the  university,  he  was  so  good  as 
at  first  to  tolerate  and  protect,  and  afterwards  to 
feel  a  kindness  for  me,  for  which  I  was  always  grateful. 

Granville  was  a  beautiful  classic,  which  study  fed 
u  most  romantic  disposition,  carried  to  its  height  by 
a  taste  for  |>oetrv  and  music — in  both  which  he  was  nO' 
ordinary  artist ; — for  some  of  his  poems  and  melodies, 
breathing  delicate  love,  reminding  nic  then  of  Tibul- 
lus,  and  afterwards  of  Petrarch,  and  set  by  himself  to 
*'  Lydian  nieaFures,'"  had  l)ecn  published  and  admired 
in  our  musical  university. 

My  own  ftvling  for  both  these  charming  arts  was, 
jwrhap«,  what  first  recommended  me  to  the  favour  rf 
Granville;  hrit  my  respect  for  him  was  infinitely  en- 
hanced by  his  relationship  to  the  family  which  had 
engrossed  my  all  of  interest  :  for  his  mother  being  a 
sister  of  Mr.  Hastings,  he  was  by  consequence  cousta 
to  Bertha ;  and  his  interest  with  me  on  that  accou 
may  be  divined. 

There  were  many  other  characters  with  whom  t, 
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became  acquainted,  and  met  afleru-ards  in  the  world, 
and  whom  I  may  hereafter  introduce  in  the  course 
nf  thet>e  memoirs;  hut  Gran%ille,  having  had  a  more 
intimate  and  earlier  iiiHiicncc  on  my  career^  which 
continued  to  the  very  end  of  it,  I  have  stopped  to 
tlescribe  him  here,     I  now  return  to  my  narrative. 

Left  to  niyftelf,  and  relieved  from  the  nightmare 
nhich  my  anxieties  ahout  Foljambe  had  hitherto 
imposed  upon  me,  I  began  to  breathe  more  freely, 
and  listened  more  conipJacently  to  my  gooti  kinsman's 
lectures  about  Bertha.  I  found,  however,  that  in 
regard  to  both  her  and  her  brother,  I  was  embarrassed 
with  a  difficulty  in  my  philosophy^  arising,  it  should 
seem,  out  of  a  liberalism,  or  perhaps  causing  that 
liberalism  (I  don't  know  which),  of  which,  notwiih- 
standing  my  hatred  of  mob  rule  and  contempt  for 
mob  popularity,  nay,  spite  of  my  respect  for  the  blood 
of  the  Cliffords  and  Bardolfes,  I  had  no  inconsiderable 
share.     The  following  proposition  engage<l  uie. 

Is  that  a  sound  slate  of  society,  or  can  there  be 
perfect  frcedura,  wlien  either  by  law  there  is  a  pri- 
vileged class  of  men,  or  from  custom  or  insuperable 
prejudice,  a  tolerated  one,  which  shall  be  allowed  to 
usurp  a  dominion  (though  only  in  their  own  minds) 
over  any  other  classes?  If  we  arc  all  fellow-citizens, 
or  fellow-subjects,  and  have  equal  rights  under  the 
law,  can  it  be  endured  that  any  one  person,  or  set  of 
persons,  shall  be  allowed  even  to  think  themselves 
higher  than  others,  so  as  to  act  the  exclusive  towards 
tliem,  and  draw  a  maj^c  circle  round  themselves,  into 
which  no  others  shall  have  power  to  enter  ? 
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The  maxim  of 


Nul  n'anra  de  reaprit, 


"  Hon  nous  et  no>  amis," 

forms  an  aristocracy  in  literature.     It  is  the  same, 
or  worse,  in  the  aristocracy  of  fashion,  because  the  pro-^rf 
scribed  in  the  last  have  less  power  to  defend  them-  ^ 
selves. 

How  is  this  to  be  resisted?  Not  surely  by  flight! 
Not  by  saying  the  grapes  are  soiir,  and  tlierefore  I 
won't  taste  them.  No;  let  me  prove  and  feel  my  right 
to  taste  them,  and  then  throw  them  away  if  I  please. 
This,  and  this  alone,  I  thought  was  the  perfection  of 
freedom  ;  and  a  desideratum,  fully  as  necessary  to  be 
accomplished  in  our  moral,  as  the  moat  desirable  re-^H 
form  in  our  political  constitution.  ^| 

This  was  my  problem,  and  I  own  the  solution  of 
the  whole  of  Euclid  would  have  been  nothing  tu  i^^| 
It  was  in  vain  that  I  drew  up  myself,  or  imagined  foP^* 
my  tutor,  all  the  fine  arguments  that  pliilosophy  or 
magnanimity  could  supply,  by  which  to  render  one  o|^| 
the  rejected  perfectly  at  eape  as  to  tlie  usurpation  of^^ 
the  rejectors.    I  criticised  all  the  fine  people  I  had  seen 
in  the  university ;  I  found  one  uglier,  anotlier  more 
awkward,  another  meaner,   a  fourth  a  greater  bloclg^H 
head,  and  schiic  even  as  ill-drea&ed,a8  those  they  affected 
to  keep  at  a  distance.    They  had  ail  the  little  passions 
and  foolish  rivalries,  the  strifes,  heart-burnings,  envy^^| 
hatred,  and  malice  riiat  we  had;  nor  were  their  man- 
ners in  anywise  more  polished.     But  they  kept   allj 
these  among  thcmseUea;  they  would  not  condescend 
be  even  rude  to  those  below  them  in  caste ;  on  the 
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trary,  if  forced  by  chance  into  any  comnitinication, 
their  demeanour  was  market)  by  the  most  freezing  dis- 
tance. Tn  fact,  it  was  a  total  proscription  of  inter- 
course which  they  affected,  and  this  was  what  boUi 
puzzled  and  annoyed  nie. 

What  made  the  puzzle  greater,  there  were  several 
among  these  chosen  few  who  had  no  more  right  than 
myiself,  from  birth,  parentage,  or  education,  and  I 
■  iiad  almost  said  fortune,  to  the  admission  which  they 
had  received  among  these  sacred  ranks.  They  must 
themselves  luivc 

"  Wondered  bow  the  deril  they  got  there." 

It  is  inconceivable  how  all  this  etigaged  my  inqui- 
ries, and,  I  grieve  to  add,  affected  my  tranquillity. 

I  heard  from  some  of  my  higher  acquaintaiicct  aad 
read  in  the  papers,  of  a  sort  of  king  of  fashion  and  ex- 
duaiveness  Ju  Londun,  whose  nod  was  law  as  to  com- 
pany, and  for  whose  counttnance  as  an  arbiter  ele- 
gantiarum  more  struggles  were  made  than  there  used 
to  prevail  for  the  empire  of  Germany.  He  dealt  out 
degrees  in  Bon  To7i,  as  our  convocation  did  in  learn- 
ing. Any  one  on  whom  he  smiled  could  be  admitted 
any  where;  he  on  whom  he  frowned  could  show  him- 
self no  where.  Well,  he  was  as  rich  and  sumptuous 
u  fastidious ;  but  what  was  his  right  to  be  fastidious  F 
What  was  he  above  the  commonest  uiau  ?  barring 
rank  and  fortune,  and  that  was  no  merit  of  his  own. 

Knowing  nothing  of  him,  and  not  likely  to  do  so,  it 
is  remarkable  bow  I  plagued  myself  about  this  T-.ord 
A—  ,  as  a  riddle  of  human  natui'e.  For  I  had  never 
beard  of  a  single  superior  quality  ia  any  one  thing 
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which  behmf^etl  to  hiK  character.     He  had  no  wit,  n< 
infU'C'd  more  than  the  commonest  knowledge  of  anyi] 
thing;  neither  conversation,  nor  ogreeableness.     But 
he  made  a  prolit  of  his  dulhiGss,  by  making  it  assume 
the  character  of  reserve,    which   humbugged   "  the 
general,"  who  thmight  themselves  in  the  tliird  heavea, 
if  invited  to  his  Iwlls;  and  even  there  hia  niajor-doiuoj 
would  have  acted  his  part  quite  as  well  as  himself. 

1  resolved  to  bring  this  whole  subject,  Lord  A- 
and  all,  before  my  sagacious  Mentor. 

"  I    Ijclievc,"    said    Mr.    Fothergill,    after    I    had 
opened  myself  to  him,  "  that  no  ingenuous  youth  ofj 
any  mind,  or  sense  of  independence,  but  has  been  at] 
one  time  or  other  affected  in  the  same  way  as  your- 
self; and  the  impression  is  more  or  less  forcible,  and 
lasts  a  longer  or  shorter  time,  according  to  the  tei 
perament,  sanguine  or  phlegmaticj  of  the  |>atient." 

"  Patient !"  cried  I. 

"  Yes  !    for  is  not  this  a  mental  disease  ?     Docs  il 
not   for   the  most  part  proceed  from  both  pride  and 
weakness  in  the  complainant?  and  are  not  both  theaei 
diseases  ?" 

"  If  you  make  that  out,  yes.** 

"  Why,  what  but  pride  or  weakness  in  yoursel! 
could  make  you  feel  them  an  annoyance  in  another? 
For  I  suppose,  I  need  not  ask  you  whether  the  usur- 
pation yim  complain  of  is  not  pride  and  weakness  ?" 

"Certainly;  and  it  is,  as  such,  absolutely  conCenipt-j 
ible." 

*'  Then,  I  think,  we  need  go  no  further ;  for  wh] 
should  you  be  annoyed  with  what  you  think  abso^j 
lately  contemptible?" 
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This  was  a  hit;  but  I  did  not  want  the  subject  to 
be  so  let  off;  I  wanted  a  little  more  of  (ho  detuila  of 
the  demonstration  which  I  was  sure  this  keen  olj. 
server  knew  well  how  to  furnish  ;  and  1  told  him  1  was 
not  satisfied. 

**  Why/'  said  he,  "  here  is  a  demonstration,  or 
rather  illustration,  ready  to  our  hands;"  and  he 
pointed  to  a  peacock  (we  were  in  Maudlin  Walk) 
which  was  strutting  in  the  meadows  close  by  ;  his  tail 
spread,  all  over  eyes  and  spangles,  sparkling  in  the 
sun,  the  moat  complete,  puH'ed-up  coxcomb  that  could 
be  seen. 

**  Now,  what  would  you  say  to  yourself/'  conti- 
nued Fotbergill,  "  if  you  could  be  angry  at  that  fool 
for  giving  himself  such  aits.  See  bow  be  struts  by 
vou,  absolutely  bursting  with  disdain;  yet  you  are  un- 
moved, except  it  be  to  laugh.** 

"The  comparison  is  not  just,''  said  I,  "  for  the  pea- 
cock is  not  a  man." 

**  No;  but  a  man  may  be  a  peacock." 

Another  hit,  for  so  t  felt  it^  and  was  silent. 

*' Now,  when  you  are  most  annoyed,"  proceeded 
he,  '*  by  the  usurpation  you  complain  of,  you  have 
only  to  fancy  a  truth^that  the  gentleman  and  lady 
usarpers  are  peacocks,  and  you  may  laugh  at  them  as 
you  do  at  this  self-sufficient  fowl.'*' 

"  Very  good,"  I  returned ;  "  but  pray  tell  me  how  it 
is,  that  common  duDghiU  fowls  sometimes  become  pea- 
cocks too,  and  though  they  have  little  or  no  tails,  are 
allowed  to  spread  themselves  to  the  sun,  and  strut  in 
company  with  those  beautiful  birds,  to  the  great  an- 
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noyance  of  their  modest  fellow  dunghills,  whom  they 
treat  asif  tiiey  had  never  known  them."  i^M 

"  Your  metaphor,"  return&J  Fotljcrgill,  "  is  rathe^^ 
elaborate  and  '  long  drawn  out,'  though  it  has  not 
much  of  *  linked  sweetness.'  But  if  you  mean  to  ask 
how  men  of  no  hirth,  or  diatingniahed  connexions, 
and  not  remarkable  for  any  Binning  abilities,  genius, 
or  powers  of  usefulness,  come  to  be  enlisted  in  the 
ranks  of  fashion,  I,  who  am  of  no  fashion  myself,  am 
little  able  to  tell,  particularly  since,  as  far  as  I  have 
observed,  there  are  various  steps  in  this  ladder  of  am- j 
bition." 

"  Pray  enlighten  me  by  mentioning  them." 

*'  Why,  first,  a  most  determined  intrepidity  of  assur- 
ance, or  (we  may  as  well  call  it  by  its  right  name) 
immovable  impudence,  but  directed  by  tact.     Next 
great  suppleness,  amounting   to    toadyism,    thouf 
adroitly  concealed.   Thirdly,  if  not  first,  a  most  lavish 
expense  in  every  possible  way  that  can  contribute  to 
the  amusement  of  the  real  sovereigns  of  the  kingdom 
of  fashion.     Lastly  (though  that  is  a  dangerous  ven- 
ture, and  often  fails),  a  most  daring  assumption  of  the 
envied  cmwn,  and  a  most  impenetrable  self-confidence^ 
in  maintaining  possession.    This  has  been  known 
succeed  in  the  instance  of  one  or  two  great  and  original 
geniuses,  but  has  most  frequently  been  attended  with 
the  fate  of  the  artist   in  '  Rassela^s*  who  attempted  tu 
ily,  hut  failed,  and  was  laughed  at." 

"  Laugheil  at,  I  suppose,"'  observed  I,  "not  for' 
the  attempt,  but  the  failure.    But  what  if  he  succeed? 
Have  I  not  reason  to  complain  of  the  inequality  of 
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mankiDd,  that  has  put  it  in  the  power  of  a  set  of  men, 
whom  you  yourself  call  fools,  to  exclude  me  from  the 
powtT  of        ■" 

**  Being  a  fool  too,**  interrupted  FothergiU,  in  his 
tranchant  manner. 

"  If  they  were  all  fools,"  returned  I,  rallying, 
"  there  would  be  little  difficulty ;  but  some  of  them 
have  the  character  of  men  of  talents,  and  are  distin- 
guished in  society." 

**  Not  the  less  foots,  quoad  our  question,"  returned 
my  opponent,  "  if  they  arc  what  you  say,  and  in  so  for, 
not  the  less  tu  be  laughed  at,  whatever  their  rank. 
But  pray  observe,  that  I  am  not  myself  such  a  fool 
as  to  run  into  a  common.placc,  vulgar,  unjust,  and 
ally  rhapsody  against  persons  of  real  fashion,  whomust 
always  be  also  persons  of  real  distinction.  I  know  my 
place,  and,  knowing  it,  respect  my  superiors  in  rank 
and  power,  and  acknowledge  them  as  such.  It  is 
only  against  persons  so  inferior  in  mind  as  to  be 
content  to  play  the  lion  among  asses,  and  plume 
themselves  on  mere  fortuitous  ad%'antage&  which  de- 
pend not  on  themselves ;  it  is  these,  or  their  upstart 
copyists,  against  whom  I  point  my  shaft?.  The  last. 
Ashamed  of  their  origin,  think  to  conceal  it  by  false 
grandeur,  and,  above  all,  by  an  aflected  contempt  for 
tliose  whom  they  have  left  behind.  These  arc  abso- 
lutely below  notice ;  and,  in  regard  to  those  who  have 
belter  claims  on  our  respect,  if  they  forfeit  them,  lie 
assured  it  is  only  your  own  cowardice,  or  at  least  a 
cowardly  sense  of  infeiiority,  that  makes  it  trouble- 
some to  you." 
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"  Aye !  but  if  I  am  reaUy  inferior  ?" 
"  Inferior  in  wliat  ?  Grant  that  you  are  so  in  birth, 
forluiif,  and  even  in  talent.^,  if  you   will — must    there 
not  bt;  inequidity  wherever  there  is  niMi? — but  till 
you  can  show  that  inequality  in  these  points  produces 
inequality  in  happiness,  or  the  care  of  heaven,  you 
can  show  no  rco^  superiority  in  tlieir  possessors."        ^^ 
"  With  you,  then,  servant  and  master  are  equal  .•'"tB 
"  In  my  view  of  it — that  is,  as  regards  happiness, 
respectibility,  and  the  care  of  heaven — yes !    As  rela- 
tive tenns — that   is,  as  regards  command  and  ubo-^^ 
dience — no  ! "  ^B 

"la  the  servant,  then,  as  respectable  as  has  master  ?" 
**  In  those  feelings  of  respect,  caused  by  the  sense 
of  power,  no. — In  deference  for  a  man  |»erfect  in  his 
duty  (if  he  is  so),  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it 
has  pleased  God  to  call  him,  indubitably  yes.— ^At 
any  rate,  even  in  the  case  of  master  and  servant,  if 
the  master  plume  himsc-lf  on  his  relative  superiority, 
he  is  a  fool,  and  even  the  servant  umy  laugh  at  him, 
though  in  his  sleeve-  Do  yuu  think  ^sop  did  no^^| 
often  laugh  at  Xanthus,  or  Epictetua  at  Epaphro- 
ditus  ?  Suppose  these  two  masters  had  been  pea- 
cocks, or  exclusives,  would  not  these  slaves,  w| 
were  so  much  their  superiors  in  sense,  have  despise 
thetn  ?" 

"  Yes ;  but  I  am  supposing  men  not  inferior  il 
sense,  but  really  gifted,  and  well-bred." 

**  You  suppose  a  contradiction ;    for  no   man 
sense  will  despise  a  person  not  despicable ;  and  no 
really  well-bred  man  would  make  another,    though 
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bis  inferior,  ftei  his  iDferiorit)r.  It  is  only  your 
poiple  themselves  uf  an  equivocal  caAte — not  with 
certainty  defined  and  acknowledged — who,  from  very 
fear  of  their  own  place,  intrench  chemselvcft  in  dis- 
tance and  superciliousness.  Men  and  women  of  really 
high  consideration  can  afford  to  be  gracious;  if  they 
think  they  cannot,  they  are  reall)'  poor,  and  you  are 
richer  than  tliey.  At  best,  they  are  mere  spoiled 
children,  and  as  such  should  be  treated,  and  laughed 
at  like  our  peacock  here. 

'*  Then  as  to  your  rcfincnieut  in  the  art  of  sclf- 
tormentlng — your  resolve,  that  a  man  shall  not  even 
tJimk  you  beneath  him,  though  he  shew  it  not — if 
80,  huw  will  you  find  it  out  ?  Ll"pon  my  word  you 
areas  ingeniously  bent  upon  picking  a  quarrel  as  Sir 
Lucius  O'Trigger.  *  Sir,  you  Ue.' — '  Sir,  how  can  that 
be,  when  I  have  not  spoken  a  word  ?'' — 'Sir,  a  man 
may  think  a  lie  as  well  as  tell  one,  and  I  insist  upon 
your  fighting  me/  " 

I  own  I  felt  this  sarcasm  ;  but>  not  to  lose  any  part 
of  what  I  wanted,  I  a:^ked,  "Will  you  let  me  suppose 
a  case  ?  " 

«  Willingly.'* 

"The  Earl  of  A " 

"What  of  him?*' 

"  Every  one  talks  of  him  as  a  domi-god.  *Tlie  glass 
of  fashion.     The  ohser\'ed  of  all  observers.' " 

"  Yes !  but  observe,**  said  Fothergill,  "  only  for  his 

ion,  and  tlie  fashion  only  for  his  earldom  and  his 

Iftcs— circumstances  altogether  ad  ventitiouBjhavingno- 

thing  to  do  with  himself.    To  go  on  with  your  passage, 
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though  nursed  in  courts,  he  has  not  the  '  courtier 
eye,'  much  less  the  *  soldier's  sword,'  or  the  *  scholar's 
tongue;*  least  of  all  is  he 

'  The  ro«e  and  expectancy  of  the  Ivr  state.* 

In  truth,  if  he  hod  been  bora  in  ordinary  life, 
would  be  a  mighty  ordinary  fellow.      I  used  to 
him  at  Lord  Castleton's,  and  took  measure  of  him,  I 
assure  you.     Let  me  not,  however,  do  him  injustice. 
It  seemed  to  roe  that  he  had  almost  talents  enough 
to  rival  Gillows     in   arranging  a  ball-room,    am 
Negri*  in  marshalling  a  supper;  which  is  no  sniall 
merit.      Luckily,  he  was  '  horn  great ;'  but  compare 
him  with  another  peer,  who  has  *  achieved  greatness' 
and  really  is   the  *  observed  of  all  observers/ — \ 
mark  his  insignificance. 

"  To  wind  up  my  two  peers — the  one  is  the  saviou 
and  glory  of  his  country^the  other,  like  his  brother 
esclusives,  fruges  consumere  nati ;  the  one,  t 
noble,  the  natural.  Hotspur;  the  other,  the  *certaii 
lord,'  neat,  trimly  dressM,  who 

'Tnlfeed  %q  like  awaiting  gentlewoman.'  " 

"  But,  after  all,  why  have  you  mentioned  Lord 


11^ 
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?" 


"  Merely  because  I  am  told  he  guards  his  nobili^ 
with  a  triple  line  of  exclusiveiiess,  and    is  more  dif- 
ficult of  access  than  the  king  himself.      I  want 
know  if  this  ought  to  be,    or  can  be  borne." 

"  And  why  not,  if  he  is  really  weak  enough   to' 
think  it  adds  to  his  consequence,  instead,  as  ft  does, 

*  Tlie  pradecesscir  uf  Gtmter. 
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of  duuinialuDg  it?  But  what  is  that  to  you  or  me?' 
For  my  part,  though  no  cynic,  I  think  of  Dio- 
genes sometimes,  and  wish  he  could  meet  this  eminent 
person,  that  he  might  reply  to  him  as  he  did  to  a 
8U['icrcilious  Athenian  exclusive,  who  afTected  to  de- 
spise liim. 

*'  '  You  stink  of  garlic,'  said  the  Athenian — *  and 
you  of  musk,'  returned  the  cynic." 

Here  the  conTcrsalion  went  off  to  other  things,  hut 
I  never  forgot  it,  and  it  eventually  did  me  good,  both 
at  Oxford  and  in  the  world.  In  eonjunction,  too, 
with  his  other  lectures,  it  went  far  to  confirm  my 
actual  feeling  as  to  Hastings,  and  my  growing  Inde- 
pendence of  his  whole  family.  I  was  sonn  to  return 
into  Vorkshlrej  and  I  was  resolved,  when  I  should  be 
so  much  nearer  to  them,  to  shew  that  I  had  rccorered 
my  liberty. 

Bold  in  my  philosophy,  I  felt  confident  even  as  to 
Bertha  ;  we  shall  see  with  what  reaaon. 


Thk  lonf;  vacation  having  now  begun,  I  preparet 
to  return  home.  A  branch  coach  was  to  take  naeinto 
the  high  north  road,  where  another,  more  direct,  wa4^| 
to  lodge  me  at  Ferry  Bridge.  Here  my  father  pro- 
mised to  send  nie  iiis  lad- of-all- work,  wiw  upon  tltese 
occasions  was  furnisheii  with  a  groora's  coat,  of  blue 
hunters  cloth,  with  yellow  cape  and  cufFs,  (the  cc»^| 
lours  of  the  old  Clifford  arms),  for  the  sake  of  pre- 
serving some  remains  of  respectability  in  the  fadedj 
family. 

Faded  that  family  certainly  was,  almost  as  muc 
as  ihe  livery  itself,  wliich  was  only  affordetl  once  a' 
year.  This  lad  was  to  bring  me  an  old  spanned^ 
horse,  on  wliich  my  father  used  generally  to  ride  intdf 
York,  when  he  attended  the  grand  jury, — whence  be 
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was  to  forward  it  to  tue  at  Ferry  Bridge,  and  I  join 
iuiuthe  next  day. 

AU  this  fell  out  accordingly,  and  I  mounted,  not 
much  in  spirits,  alchi>ugh  reluming  after  along  ali- 
smce  to  a  family  whom  I  loved,  and  who  loved 
tne.  Possibly  my  approach  to  tlie  neighbourhuod  of 
Fuljumbe  Park  may  have  instilled  a  little  melancholy 
JDio  me. 

There  were  two  roads  from  Ferry  Bridge  to  Voric ; 
ODs  on  the  left,  as  soon  as  you  crossed  the  bridge,  by 
which  you  would  pass  the  very  gates  of  Foljambe ; 
llieolhi-r  tu  the  right,  the  beattu  ro<ad  by  Tadea»ter. 
The  last  was  by  far  the  best,  and  most  frequented ; 
the  first  the  most  picturesque,  because  hilly  and  over- 
looking the  river. 

I  own  I  had  at  first  inclined  to  tlie  Foljambe  road ; 
but  recollecting  my  Oxford  resolutions  in  regard  to 
separating  myself  entirely  from  tlie  family,  I  rejected 
it  with  disdain,  and  heroically  took  the  Tadcasler 
wa)-.  "  Hastings  shall  see,"  said  I  to  myself,  "  that 
I  am  not  the  abject  wretch  he  thinks  me." 

This  effort  lasted  for  near  half  a  mile;  when,  the 
way  growing  rough,  the  country  fiat  and  dreary,  and 
the  river  roud  (that  is,  the  one  leading  by  Foljambe) 
looking  most  inviting,  I  again  communed  with  my- 
self, and  thought,  that  if  really  there  was  no  com* 
parison  for  pleasantness  between  the  roads,  it  was 
downright  cowardice  to  take  the  least  agreeable, 
merely  to  avoid  a  place  which  was  no  longer  of  con- 
sequence to  me.  The  way  lay  all  dong  by  the  river, 
and  I  loved  to  look  at  a  river.     Fui   those  causes,  no 
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douht,  I  retraced  my  steps  to  the  end  of  the  town,      , 
and  took  the  mute  by  Foljambe.  ^H 

As  I  proceeded,  I  sliortened  my  pace,  for  I  fell 
into  a  reverie,  in  which,  lustead  of  pursuing  the  turns 
and  windings  of  the  river,  which  had  thus  reduced 
me  out  of  my  way,  I  was  rapt  in  meditation  upc]^[^| 
all  the  eventful  scenes  that  had  passed  since  I  firsT^^ 
had  made  acquaintance  with  this  interesting  region. 
I  asked  my»elf  what  I  had  gained  since  I  had  left  it, 
particularly  at  Oxford,  or  if  I  had  gained  anything  in 
knowled^of  books?^what  as  to  mankind?  or,  if  of 
mankind,  what  as  lo  happiness?  and  in  this  last  re^ 
spect»  I  am  afraid  the  account  was  a  losing  one. 

These  thoughts  dwelt  with  me  more  and  more  as 
I  foimd  myself  advancing  into  the  well-known  pre- 
cincts of  the  park,  till  the  high  and  gilt  vanes  of  the 
roofs,  which,  after  all,  I  felt  contmned  all  that  was 
worth  living  for  on  earth,  met  my  view.  I  started, 
as  if  from  a  dream,  at  the  discover)'  of  a  truth, 
painful  to  me,  after  all  my  resolutions ;  for  I  found, 
that  to  continue  lingering  on  the  confines  of  this  for- 
bidden laud  was  destruction.  I  determined  therefore 
to  get  free  as  soon  as  possible,  and  prepared  to 
the  great  gates  at  a  gallop. 

I  was  prevented,  by  their  being  suddenly  thrown 
open,  to  allow  egress  to  a  landau  and  six,  full  (rf 
company,  with  three  out-riders,  which  moved  briskly 
through  them,  and  took  the  road  to  York.  It  was 
the  carriage  of  ihc  sheriff  of  the  county,  proceeding 
in  state  to  the  asiszes ;  for  in  those  days,  as  indeed  in 
the  present,  the  sheriffs  of  this  great  county  mad^ 
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it  a  point  of  etiquette  to  vie  with  one  another  in  the 
pandeur  of  their  equipage. 

The  presenL  sheriff",  to  wlioni  the  carriage  bolonjHicd, 
was  a  great  landed  squire — Mr.  Mansellt  Mr. 
Hastings'  brother-in-law,  and  Bertha's  uncle — whose 
boase  being  in  a  distant  part  of  the  county,  he  had» 
from  its  proximity  to  the  city,  taken  up  his  abode  at 
the  park  during  l!ie  assizes. 

In     an    instant    all    my    philosophy  was  put  to 
flight.     For,  having  reined  up  my  horse  to  let  the 
landau  pass,  with  an  accuracy  that  could  not  be  mis- 
taken, I  saw  that  Bertha  was  there.    What  was  morei 
she  saw  aud  knew  me,  aud  recognised  me  with  a  look 
I  which  thrilled  me.     The  nparkle  of  her  cyc^  which 
■  bad  »o  iiereavcd  me  of  my  senses  twelve  months  be- 
rfore,  seemed  to  flash  with  new  and  increased  lustre, 
fand  her  cheek,  always  blooming,  was  now  more  rosy 
than  ever  with  a  suffusion  of  surprise,  as  I  supposed, 
at  seeing  me  so  unexpectedly  in  that  sf>ut. 

Of  her  general  iniprri\cment  in  looks,  I  can  give 
no  idea.  The  lovely  girl  had  matured  into  a  still 
more  lovely  womi-n ;  her  shape  more  graceful  tlian 
ever,  more  than  ever  set  oflF  by  her  attire,  always,  as  1 
have  related,  so  graceful. 

Tliat  slie  knew  me  was  plain,  exclusive  of  the  look 
I  have  described;  f(M-  as  the  carriage  rolled  on,  I  could 
perceive  two  gentlemen  leaning  over  the  sides,  looking 
back  at  me,  one  of  whom  I  took  for  Mr.  Ha'ttings 
himself;  the  other,  a  young  man  in  appearance,  I 
thought  was  Charles. 

My  coufusion  at  the  whole  vision  (for  such  it  op- 
i9 
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peai-ed)  I  th&W  never  forget.     All  notion  of  gallo] 
ing  WQS  al  an  end.     I  carae  to  a  dead  stop,  and 
motionless  and  almost  setisekss  on  my  horse,  till  the 
carriiigL*  was  out  of  sight,  wlticb  it  soun  v/sls,  and  X^ 
left  to  recover  as  I  could.  ^| 

Alas !  what  became  of  my  philosophy  ?  Let  those 
who  ever  really  loved  answer.  What  a  cliange  can 
one  little  minute  make  in  a  tnan^s  firnie^t  resolves! 
What,  then,  in  mine,  which  were  none  of  the  firmest  ? 
The  best,  or  the  worst  (I  don't  know  which),  va|j| 
that  I  tunied  sophist  upon  this  occnsion,  and  philoso- 
phized the  otlier  way.  I  found  that  I  had  been  a  sad 
coward  in  thinking  of  flight.  I  ought  to  have  bravwl 
the  danger,  to  have  any  thing  like  a  triumph,  and  I 
resolved  to  do  so  still.  Bt-rtha,  or  Bertha's  father,  bad 
never  elianged  towards  me;  it  was  a  duty  I  owed  to 
common  politeness  as  well  as  gratitude  to  wait  upon 
them ;  and  this  I  determined  to  do  as  soon  as 
reached  York.  Whatever  our  reason,  how  do  our  it 
clinations  cheat  us  I 

Behold  me  now  in  the  ancient,  and,  for  the  present, 
crowded  city  of  York,  amidst  hundreds  of  busy 
crcatareSj  drawn  together  by  all  that  could  impel  men 
to  congregate ;  care,  anxiety,  vanity;  alarm  for  pro- 
perty, akrm  for  life,  curiosity;  pleasure,  ambitioi^^| 
duty  J  Nor  was  ostentation  the  least  among  th* 
motives  of  the  crowds  who  visited  the  town  for  ih?^ 
activity  and  splendour  displayed  within  it.  Yet  wi 
I  uninterested  and  unawed  by  any  thing  I  sai 
dogged;  bilent ;  thoughtful;  rapt:  in  short,  alot 
in  crowds. 
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I  was  received  by  my  father  with  his  usual  af- 
fectiun  and  plainness ;  but  he  put  ofT  detailed  or 
lengthy  communicaliuD  for  the  muinent,  having  been 
summoned  to  the  Castle  on  assize  busineiut,  and 
left  me  for  the  present  alone.  Being  thus  my 
own  master,  in  conformity  with  the  brave  resolution 
1  had  taken  to  present  myself  to  the  Hastings' 
family,  I  souglit  the  inn  where  the  sheriff  had 
put  up,  which  was  soon  found,  and  taking  my 
station  in  the  yard,  the  mere  sight  of  his  horses, 
panting  as  they  were  rubbed  down,  after  their  rapid 
exertions,  caused  me  a  thrill  from  the  associations 
which  they  bred,  surprising  even  to  myself.  When 
a  youDg  man,  and  still  more  I  suppose  when  a  boy,  is 
in  love,  what  trifles,  what  feathers  may  not  give  him 
pleasure,  or  pain ! 

I  met  Mr.  Hastings'  own  man  in  the  yard,  but  he 
did  not  seem  to  recognise  me.  He  did  not  move  his 
hat,  and  I  was  angry.  But  Mrs.  Margaret,  Bertha's 
own  woman,  of  whom  I  formerly  made  honour- 
able mention,  crossing  also,  with  a  bond-box  in  her 
hand,  dropped  me  a  courtesy,  nay,  saluted  me  by 
name,  and  said,  her  master  and  Miss  fic-rtha  would 
be  quite  glad  to  see  me.  Mrs.  Margaret  was  plain, 
and  seared  with  the  small-pox.  I  never  before 
thought  her  otherwise,  but  her  cheek  now  seemed 
absolutely  smooth. 

But  Foljambe  himself  now  appeared.  He  had  seen 
me  from  a  gallery  which  went  round  the  inn  yard,  and 
descended,  whether  to  greet  me  kindly  or  not,  I  did  not 
know,  but  his  presence  filkd  me  with  an  uadefinable 


ctMupound  of  feelings.  X  had  stiU  good-will  towards 
him,  and  my  sense  of  supposed  affronts  having  been 
diminished  hy  lime  and  absence,  I  felt  my  old  regard 
revive.  Nor  did  1  mind  his  quizzing  me,  or  the 
illustrious  Rozinaiite,  as  be  called  him,  on  which  he 
had  seen  me  on  the  road. 

"  He  must  be  blood  itself,"  said  he,  pertly, 
he  would  never  have  brought  you  here  80  soon."- 
Mem. ;  I  was  here  an  hour  after  them. 

Though  I  was  nettleil  at  this,  I  hoped  it  was^ 
mere  Christ  Church  flippancy,  and  at  least  it  was 
better  than  the  reserve  and  stilfness  which  my  fears 
had  anticipated. 

*'  I  assure  you,"  added  he  with  viracity*  "  we  all, 
and  Bertha  in  particular,  thought  you  a  very  fii 
horseman,  and  your  horse  quite  kuowing." 

At  the  sound  of  that  name  I  reddened  to  the 
and  though  so  full  of  her  image,  could  hardly  star 
mer  out  the  usual  inquiries  after  all  the  family. 

"  Why  my  father,''  said  Foljambe,  "  is  well,  and 
for  Bertha,  she  is  grown  quite  a  woman,  and,  needs 
must,  for  she  already  begins  to  flirt ;  but  I  tell  her 
she  must  wait  till  she  has  done  with  that  old  Ma'am- 
selle  La  Porte,  and  is  really  come  out,  which  phe  is 
not  yet.  The  old  virgin  opposed  her  coming  here  oqfl 
that  account,  but  her  cousin,  Frank  Mansell,  who  is^^ 
to  dance  with  her  to-night  at  the  ball,  as  the  son  of_ 
the  sheriff*,  carried  it  hollow.*" 

Had  I  been  struck  with  thunder  1  do  not  think 
could  have  felt  a  greater  agony  of  heart  than  thea 
words  occasioned.     I  was  abdolutcly  sick,  oiid 
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for  my  friend  asked  me  if  I 


mweU. 


so,  I  suppose, 
"  Indeed,**  said  he,  "you  were  always  a  tender  ont, 
and  though  you  have,  no  doubt,  fed  well  among  tbose 
blufi*  beef-eaters  (I  must  not  coll  tlicm  animals)  at 
Queen''8,  you  are  not  more  rubicund  tiian  you  were 
formerly.  I  wish  you  had  been  at  Eton  ;  a  bottle  of 
claret  at  tlieXhristopher,  and  a  run  with  the  King's 
hounds,  would  have  done  you  more  good  tlian  all  the 
sturdy  Crackcothorpe  lectures,  by  which  you  profited 
ao  much  ia  your  learning,  aud  so  little  in  your 
health." 

I  liked  this  less  and  less,  but  particularly  when  he 
continued, "  I  suppose  the  old  lord  (for  so  he  always 
desigiiated  my  father)  designs  you  for  some  quiet, 
moping  profession,  and  I  have  no  doubt  you  will 
Diake  a  capital  parson.'* 

From  all  this  I  gathered  that  the  punishment,  as  I 
in  mv  simplicity  supposed  it,  which  he  hnd  undergone 
in  being  expelled  for  contumacy,  was  no  punisliment 
at  all ;  and  that  he  had  settled  the  matter  with  his 
father,  or  his  tone  would  not  have  been  so  unchanged. 
The  fact  was,  he  gloried  in  it. 

The  flippancy  of  Foljambc's  speech,  however, 
augured  no  good  to  my  hopes  that  our  friendship 
might  revive,  which  the  proximity  to  Bertha  now  made 
mc  wish,  particularly  when,  with  something  like  for- 
mer frankness,  and  putting  his  arm  within  mine,  he 
mdt  "  Come,  you  must  go  and  pay  your  duty  to  the 
governor  (his  phrase  for  his  father),  whose  horror  at  the 
growing  insubordination  of  young  people  will  he  at 
its  height  if  you  neglect  to  come  to  the  levh  he  always 
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holds  at  the  assizes;  and  besides,  the  princess,  my 
sititer,  who  wishes  already  to  enlarge  the  numlier  of^^M 
her  subjects  beyond  country  cousin  Frank,  exprets  ^1 
you  to  pay  court  to  her,  notwithstanding  Uosinante.*" 

Whether  this  was  a  true  account  as  to  his  sister,  or 
a  mere  coinage  of  a  light  moment  to  divert  himself, 
the  very  notion  that  I  was  e-vpected  to  pay  court  to 
the  dear  and  noble  Bertha  thrilled  my  very  heart,  and      , 
I  followed  him  up  the  great  inn  stairs  to  their  lodging-^^^ 
room,   with  such  emotions  as   the  reader,  if  he  is  a  ~ 
'*  decayed  gentleman,'"  and  lias  ever  been  in  love  with 
a  person  beyond  himself,  may  imagine. 

But  here,  whatever  might  have  been  my  uncertair 
ties  about   Charles,  every  cloud,  every  doubt,  every 
thought  derogat<jry  to  the  perfection  of  Bertha's  de- 
lightful nature,  was  dissipated.    On  seeing  me  at  first, 
gladness  seemed  to  leap  into  her  countenance.     Tl 
dazzle  of  her  eye,  which  ever  in  her  denoted  an  hila-^ 
rity  that  springs  from  theraoat  perfect  innocence,  ab-^ 
solutely  illuminated,  not  merely  herself,  but  all  aboul 
her.  She  looked  surprised,  certainly,  but  also  pLcasedJ 
and  (as  I  thought,  but  was  not  sure)  blushed. 

My  chains  were  strong  enough  before,  but  (his  look, 
indescribable  in  its  effect,  would  have  rivetted  them^ 
had  it  been  necessary,  forever.  Ah  !  dearest  Bertha, 
whatever  power  thy  attractions  afterwards  continued 
to  hold  over  me,  it  never  exceeded,  and  scarcely 
equalled,  the  emotion  caused  by  that  single  look. 
was  all  tumult,  and  f«ir,  and  confusion,  while  she  was 
gracious  and  self-possessed,  and  yet  so  modest  in  her 
expression,  that  when  I  approached  to  pay  my  com- 
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pltmcnts,  I  perfectly  hated  myself  for  rlie  awkwanlneu 
of  which  I  was  euoscious  in  oiTifring  them. 

What  ja  it  UuU  makes  this  difference  in  the  8cxci<, 
which  almost  invariably,  at  this  young  age,  elevatrK 
the  elegant  girl  a  hundred  degrees  above  the  booby 
boy  ?  It  affected  me  the  more,  being  so  transported 
as  I  was  to  see  her  again  j  nor  could  I  then,  or  after- 
wards, at  all  unravel  how  one  two  years  younger 
ibao  m^-self  should,  merely,  as  I  thought,  because  she 
WAS  a  female,  be  so  evidently  and  so  greatly  above 
loe  in  ease  of  mannerH. 

Strange  to  say,  although  more  than  ever  ready  to 
adore  the  ground  she  stood  upon,  I  was  ready  also  tu 
quarrel  with  her  for  it,  and  even  deplored  her  superi- 
ority in  good-breeding  as  much  as  her  distance  in  ranlt 
and  cuiiditiun  of  life.  I  was,  however,  much  loo 
young  a  casuist,  as  well  as  too  delighted  at  her  pre- 
sence, for  my  embarrassment  to  conutal  my  jov.  A 
glimpse  of  heaven  seemed  to  open  upon  me.  I  forgot 
in  my  rapture  all  the  distance  between  us,  and,  what 
is  inore,  that  her  brother  and  cousin  were  close  by  me, 
and,  clasping  my  hands  in  a  sort  of  ecstasy,  I  ex- 
claimed, "  My  God  !  Is  it  possible  that  I  am  remem- 
bered ?" 

Pretty  bold  this  for  the  humble  youth,  so  conscious 
of  his  inferiority  of  lot,  and  scarcely  free  from  the 
charge  of  easy  familiarity  even  in  an  equal,  who  hatl 
been  so  little  in  her  ccnnpany.  But  thus  it  is  that 
love  for  a  while  levels  all  conditions,  and  "  takes  no 
count  of  time." 

NeitlKT   Bertha  nor  her  brother  knew  that  my 
i3 
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lirooclings  over  her  image,  and  the  recollections  of  her 
character,  had  been  incessant,  and  though  twelve 
months  had  passed  since  T  had  seen  her,  I  had  seemed 
to  have  been  piesent  with  her  the  whole  of  that  inter- 
val. My  speech,  therefore,  thus  extorted  from  me  by 
uiy  surprise,  though  only  natural  to  myself,  to  tbem 
appeared  extraordinar)',  jierhapsimperlineut.  It  cer- 
tainly was  critic*],  for,  from  whatever  motive,  Miss 
Hastings  changed  from  that  heavenly  openuess  of 
countenance,  in  which  she  was  as  i nimi table- as  unimi- 
tatcd  by  all  womai,  to  a  retreating  reserve,  which  put 
smiles  to  flight,  and  seemed  to  crush  my  very  heart. 

I  observed,  too,  that  Foljambe  looked  most  seriously 
tli^p!ea.sefi,  and  both  he  and  his  cousin  nieasiJiTd  me  ^B 
with  their  eyes,  as  if  in  anger,  if  not  in  contempt.  ^^ 
A  revulsion  instantly  took  place.  I  felt  riven  from  . 
head  to  foot :  my  pulse  stopped,  and  I  was  giddy  from  ^M 
sensations  which  for  the  life  of  me  I  could  not  under- 
stand. I  had  ten  thousand  fears,  but  of  what  exact 
kind,  was  beyond  me.  All  I  knew  was,  that  I  feared 
I  had  offended  Bertha,  but  how  I  did  not  know. 

The  thought  made  me  miserable,  and  was  not  di- 
minished when  in  her  cousin  I  thought  I  saw  an  angrj^J 
rival.     I  was  in  agony  lest  Bertha  might  have  thougl 
me  disresiieclful.  I   felt  I  had  been  too  free,  and  my 
miserable   insignificance  pressed    me  down  like  the^^ 
weight  of  peine  forte  et  dure.  ^M 

And  yet,  when  I  thought  of  old  times,  and  beheld 
the  altered  brow  of  Foljambe,  and  still  more,  the  pert 
superciliousness  of  the  cousin,  my  spirits  rallied  ;  my 
Nurman  blood  again  warmed,  and,  decayed  as  it 
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I  could  have  quarrelled  with  them  both,  «  Coutrance, 
in  very  relief  to  my  feelings. 

Little,  indeed,  do  those  know,  who  give  themselves 
up  to  a  passion  like  mine,  and  the  object  iu  above 
thentt  the  daily  and  hourly  morlifi  cations  or  un- 
founded hopes  they  are  doomed  to  feel  from  every  in- 
cident that  occurs.  A  look,  a  smile  of  doubtful  cha- 
racter, a  frown,  a  mistaken  construction,  an  awkward- 
ness, an  unguarded  word — all  these  are  often  to  the 
jealous  "  confirmation  strong"  rf  whatever  feeling  is 
uppermost.  They  may  be  pregnant  with  happiiie&s 
or  uuhappiacss,  and  yet  are  poasibly  all  unfouudedi 
or  mistaken ;  at  best,  they  may  be  wofully  exagge- 
rated. 

No  !  though  J  have  sud,  and  repeat,  that  love  will 
elevate  and  purify  the  mul,  particularly  in  the  young, 
and  though,  under  all  its  mortifications,  mine  for  this 
enchanting  girl,  so  much  my  superior,  gave  me  some- 
times a  bliss  beyond  all  price,  still  1  would  never  ad- 
vise an  ingenuous,  high-spiritefl  youth  to  aspire  to  one 
greatly  above  him.  The  throes  of  doubt,  "the  pangs 
of  despised  love,"  and  the  resentment  at  its  being  so, 
cannot  but  lacerate  a  bosom  made  for  Ix-tter  things, 
and  all  that  Spenser  said  so  feelingly  of  the  miseries 
of  disappointed  ambition  may  every  word  of  it  l»e 
appUed  to  a  heart  that  places  its  love  beyond  it« 
sphere— 

"  To  lo*e  good  liajfi  Omt  iniglit  be  better  spent. 

To  wastfi  loxiRnif^hts  In  pensive  dUconc^nt; 

To  8p«ed  lo-dny,  to  be  put  back  to-morrow, 

To  feed  oa  hope,  to  pioe  in  fear  and  eonvw, 
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To  frei  iiij  Kml  wjcb  cnnsea  anti  wicU  care*. 
To  eal  thy  heart  thruu|;Ii  conifur(k'%s  tlirspnirs, 
Tij  fttwri,  lo  croiii'h,  to  wait,  to  ride,  to  lun. 
To  spend,  to  Rive,  to  want,  to  be  umione-" 

All  this  is  that  unhappy  pei-sonV  lot,  who  sets  his 

affections  so  high  above  himself  as  to  extinguiiih  all 

Iiope  of  success. 

There  !  I  have  given  my  young  readers  a  lesson  r 
wliether,  or  how,  I  profited  by  it  myself,  U»c  sequel 
will  show. 

An  awkwardness  of  a  minute  or  two  was  the  conse- 
quence of  my  joyful  but  too  familiar  exclamation  at 
the  sight  of  Bertha,  and  t  was  glad  to  be  in  some 
measure  relieved  from  it  by  the  entrance  of  Mr.  Hast- 
ings. Yet  I  know  not  that  I  gained  unich  by  the 
reception  given  me  by  that  stately  gentleman.  He 
offered  me  his  white  and  delicate  hand  to  touch,  but 
certainly  not  to  squeeze ;  yet  he  observed  I  was  much 
improved.  Strange  to  say,  T  did  not  like  this.  It 
made  me  too  much  of  a  boy,  where  I  wanted  to  appear 
an  accomplished  man.  He  then  said  he  supposed  he 
should  see  my  father  on  tlie  grand  jury,  where  h»| 
believed  he  was  sometimes  summoned. 

1  thought  this  contemptuous,  and  was  angry,  anc 
uiy  anger  rather  braced  me.  Yet  all  this  wa.<i  but 
jealous  fancy;  for  at  that  very  timef  as  I  aftierwards 
learned,  Mr.  Hastings  M'ished  to  thank  me  for  the  good 
counsel  which  Foljanibe  could  not  conceal  I  had  given 
him  in  his  quarrel  with  the  Dean,  which  drove  him 
from  Oxford. 

Exclusive  of  Uiis,  though  Mr.  Hastings  had  all 
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reserre  which  belonged  to  a  man  conscious  of  superior 
degree,  his  real  good-breeding  never  alluwed  him,  to 
show  it  so  as  to  distress  aiiuliier.  It  was  mv^i'lf  that 
made  things  appcat*  wrong ;  so  that  when  he  motioned 
nie,  as  I  thought  too  condescendingly,  to  takeachairt 
in  my  then  temper,  I  was  dissatisfied ;  but  when  he 
occupied  himself  with  the  newspapers,  I  was  still  more 
di&{)leased,  and  resolved  to  take  my  leave. 

I  sat  awhile  in  a  sort  of  sullen  silence,  not  at  all 
relieved  by  the  taciturnity  of  the  rest  of  the  parly. 
This  distressed  me  still  morct  for  1  thought  it  was 
assumed  ou  purpose  to  show  that  I  was  now  unwel- 
come; and  this  no  sooner  darted  into  my  mind,  than  I 
rose  and  abruptly  left  the  room,  with  a  mixture  of 
maucaUc  honte  and  indignation,  which  made  me  any 
thing  but  happy.  I  stopped  not  to  examine  whether  I 
had  any  reason  for  this ;  but,  with  the  weakness  and 
injustice  of  a  jealous  person,  conscious  of  inferiority, 
and  at  the  same  time  with  no  small  )x>rtiDn  of  pride 
himself,  I  taxed  the  whole  party  with  pride  unbear- 
able. I  asked  myself  what  I  had  said,  or  done,  to  be 
ashamed  of?  If  Bertha,  said  I,  thinks  I  have  been 
impertinent  by  showing  joy  at  seeing  her — if  she  is 
grown  so  great  a  lady  as  to  forget  her  companion  and 
playfellow,  or  slight  him  because  she  came  to  York  in 
a  coach  and  six — why  Bertiia  is  not  the  girl  for  met 
and  1  will  think  of  her  no  more. 

These  heroics  lasted  all  the  way  down  stairs,  and  in 
the  inn  yard,  and,  no  doubt,  I  looked,  as  I  felt,  a  hero, 
as  far  as  the  very  street.    3ut  a&  that  street  was  over- 
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looked  by  the  balcony  of  the  room  I  had  left,  I  could 
Dot  help  turning  my  eyes  upwards,  with  1  know  not 
what  i;x[x-ctation,  wlitii  it  was  my  fortune  to  l^chold 
onet.'  more  the  fair  being  who  liad  caused  all  this  per- 
turbation, ao  innocent  of  all  I  hud  accused  her  of,  nay, 
I  should  say,  so  kind  and  like  hcraelf,  that  my  anger 
and  spirit  were  gone,  and  I  was  again  that  humbled 
creature  who  could  have  fallen  down  and  worshipped 
her  ID  the  very  street  itself. 

A  quelled  rebellion,  they  say,  strengthens  a  sove- 
reign. It  i»  certain  that  from  Chat  moment  Uertha, 
without  an  attempt  even  to  understand  htr,  was  more 
my  sovereign  than  ever.  Hopeless  and  sad,  J  yet  felt 
a  secret  gladness  in  having  thus,  otmyown  will^  vvith 
no  helps  from  explanation,  for  which  there  had  been 
no  possible  opening,  restored  her  to  the  place  she  had 
possessed  with  me;  and  this  made  me  happy. 

Such  is  love ! 

I  now  no  longer  knew  where  I  was.  The  animal 
scene  about  me  gave  me  no  interest ;  the  place,  bu 
as  it  was,  could  supply  nothing  to  my  observation. 
fit  of  absence  took  possession  of  me  for  the  rest  of  the 
day;  I  cauUl  neither  cat  nor  talk  to  any  one,  still  less^i 
listen  to  my  father's  account  of  the  calendar,  and,  le^fl^H 
of  all,  <;ujR>rintend  the  rubbing  down  of  the  old  horse,^^ 
as  he  desired  me.  In  truth,  I  was  absorbed  in  the  en- 
deavour to  unravel,  if  possible,  the  mysteries  which  . 
seemed  to  have  attended  my  reception  by  the  ouly^f 
people  in  the  wurld  whose  gotfd  or  ill  reception  uould^^^ 
cause  mc  a  thought.     I  cauiiot  be  said  to  have  rea? 
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aooetl  on  my  position ;  a  mau  in  lore  ni^ver  rvftsons ; 
but  it  became  essential  to  my  peace  to  understand  both 
Bertha  and  her  family- 
Fool !  coxcomb!  blockhead!  As  if  it  signified  the 
toss  of  a  doit  what  were  their  sentiments  concern- 
ing me.  How  little  do  we  ever  know  what  is  good 
for  us ! 


Uncle,  Ibis  Is  a  Montague,  our  foe. 
A  villain  that  is  liittier  codil-  in  spite, 
To  inook  At  our  solemnity  thiit  night. 

SHAXspxAii.jt. — liomto  if  JtiStt 

A  NKW  and  very  ditferent  scene  now  opened.  The 
sound  of  the  hurp,  the  tahor,  and  at  least  a  dozen 
fiddles,  had  resounded,  and  a  thousand  lights  had 
blazed  through  the  windows  of  the  York  Assembly 
Roonia,  for  more  than  an  hour,  during  which  I  had 
paced  the  outside  of  the  buikliiig,  a  martyr  to  jea- 
lousy, uncertainty*  doubt,  and  fear.  If  these  were 
mingled  with  a  little,  a  very  little  hope,  it  was  only 
because,  whatever  our  misery,  that  last  support  and 
best  gift  of  heaven  never  thoroughly  abandons  us. 

I  had  been  in  a  thousand  minds  whether  to  enter 
the  bail-room,  after  waiting  to  see  Bertha  go  in.  Yet 
she  was  more  than  ever  attractive  Hy  her  elegance;  for 
the  grace  and  lustre  of  her  habiliments,  in  which  her 
father  always  took  a  peculiar  pride,  were  set  off  >vith 
still  more  power  by  the  lustre  of  her  person.  But  sliewas 
accompanied  by  her  family,  with  whom  I  was  at  least  ia 
doubtful  humour,  and  closely  attended  by  her 
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with  whom  my  humour  was  not  doubtful  at  all.  I 
tbcrt'fore  stiud  bebiud,  liateniDg  to  the  music,  and 
chewing  indeed  the  cud  of  hitler  fancy.  TTie  cer- 
tainty that  her  cousnn  was  dancing  with  her  maddened 
me;  and  the  apprehension  that  she  was  smiling  upon 
him  did  not  restore  me. 

Tu'ice  I  went  in,  and  progressed  half-way  up  the 
room.  Twice  I  returned,  afraid  to  encounter  ihem. 
On  my  third  essay*  I  saw  Mr.  Manscll  leading;  her 
down  the  dance,  and,  to  my  great  delight,  he  danced 
abominably  ill.  Could  I  fail  to  recollect  the  happy 
time  when,  at  Foljambe,  she  was  so  amused  by  the 
lessons  which  she  insisted  should  be  given  to  Charles 
and  me  ;  how  playfully  she  laughed  at  his  endeavours, 
and  bow  often  oumuended  mine? 

I  confess  the  envy  with  which  I  now  saw  Manselt 
was  conatded  by  the  Uiought,  that  if  I  had  been  in  his 
place,  I  could  at  least  have  done  her  more  justice. 
Presently,  indeed,  his  awkwardness  was  so  great,  he  was 
Boout  in  the  figure  and  in  the  time,  that  in  very  hope- 
lessness of  his  getting  right,  and  anuoyed  at  his  being 
an  object  of  criticism  by  the  spectators,  she  said,  though 
with  good-nature,  "  perhaps  we  had  better  sit  down." 
The  discomfited  youth  was  too  glad  to  do  so,  and  led 
her  to  the  first  sofa  that  offered,  which  happened 
(strange  chance,  I  thought,)  to  be  the  one  on  which  I 
was  sitting. 

It  was  scarce  possible  for  her  not  to  greet  me,  had 
she  been  disinclined  to  do  ao.  But  she  was  not  disin- 
clined, and  gave  me  both  looks  and  words,  which 
haunted  me  all  night  afterwards.     The  reserve  of  the 


morning  seemed  completely  goiie.  With  her  own"] 
frankness,  slie  said  she  was  glad  I  had  come  to  the 
ball,  which  (O  !  how  I  marked  and  treasured  llie 
wonls !)  she  was  afraid  I  would  not  do.  What  could 
[lossihly  make  her  afraid  ?  What  did  it  signify  to  her 
whether  I  came  or  not  ?  Tht-se  were  qufstious  that 
did  not  fail  to  oHl-r  themselves  all  the  while  she  was 
sjieaking,  and  covered  me  with  blushes  of  I  knownafl^f 
wliat  import,  except  that  it  was  one  of  happiness. 
But  when  she  went  on  to  remind  me  of  our  little 
dancing  lesirons  at  the  park>  and  hoped  I  had  not  lost 
the  Highland  fling,  I  felt  a  tumult  of  pleasure,  pro^H 
ceeding,  I  fear,  in  some  measure  from  vanity,  but  also, 
I  am  sure,  from  feelings  far  more  pure.  Altogether 
they  were  iudcscriljable,  nor,  were  I  to  live  my  years 
over  again,  could  I  ever  forget  the  arch  and  frank 
expression  of  her  whole  air,  maimer,  and  voice,  i^^l 
which  those  reminiscences  were  conveyed.  ^" 

How  was  this?  and  why,  if  every  word  she  uttered 
was  no  more  than  what  any  other  person  in  the  same 
situation  might  have  used— why  was  I  left  by  it  in 
almost  a  trance  of  emotion  ?  So,  however,  it  has 
from  the  beginning  of  time,  and  will  be  to  the  end 
it.  All  can  feel — none  analyze — the  wayward  movi 
ments  which  the  wayward  passion  that  engrossed 
me  can  assume.  What  brought  me  to  my  senseSj^ 
which  for  a  moment  I  seemed  to  have  lost,  was  tti^H 
effect  which  this  httle  raillery  had  upon  the  cousin, 
who  looked  proud,  mortified,  and  angry,  yet  did  not 
on  that  account  escape  a  scolding  for  his  awkwardness, 
and  depriving  her  of  her  dance ;  "  for  which,'*  said 
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she,  **  at  your  desire  I  hare  rebelled  against  all  pro- 
priety and  Mademoiselle  La  Porte.  Upon  my  vord, 
if  I  were  yoit,  I  would  discharge  my  tutor,  with 
whom  you  say  you  malic  such  progress,  and  lake  a 
dancing  master,  a  much  tietter  tutor,  iu  his  stead  ;  at 
least  if,  as  you  say  you  do,  you  wish  to  please  tlie 
ladies.  There  is  Mr.  Clifford  now,  who  hardly  ever 
had  a  lesson  except  (he  one  at  Foljamljc,  which  I 
have  been  talking  of,  yet  he  never  inade  a  blunder  in 
the  figure,  much  less  murdered  the  time.  But  there 
is  papa ;  I  must  go  and  make  him  get  mc  another 
|jartner,  for  I  positively  won't  sit  still  all  the 
evening." 

So  saying,  she  sprang  up  to  meet  Mr.  Hastings, 
who  was  coming  down  the  room  with  the  sheriff,  and 
by  her  gestures  and  arch  looks  at  us,  indicated  that 
she  was  shewing  up  her  cousin  to  his  father  and  uncle. 
Whether  she  mentioned  me,  or  how,  if  she  did,  I 
would  have  just  given  all  I  was  worth  to  know,  though 
that  was  nut  much. 

Young  Manspll,  never  very  sweet-tempered,  now 
looked  sourness  itself.  The  very  slight  introduction 
to  him  which  I  had  had  in  the  morning  would  have 
left  Die  with  no  wish  to  claim  his  acquaintance,  but  if 
it  had,  it  was  evident  he  liad  no  wish  to  accord  it,  and 
I  indulged  it  by  leaving  him  in  full  pos^i^ession  of  his 
sofa.  There  he  shouldered  every  body  that  came  near 
him,  and  exhibited  every  mark  of  spleen,  so  ridicu- 
lously, that  though  the  son  of  the  sheriff,  and  I  of  a 
decayed  gentleman,  I  thought  I  would  not  have  ex- 
changed situations  with  him. 
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In  trulh,  this  and  th<?  enchantment  thrown  about  me 
by  the  condescending  recollection  of  Bertha  tilled  me 
with  a  \m(\c  of  sclf-resjject  and  independence,  for 
which  I  was  all  the  better.  It  was  now,  however,  put 
to  a  severe  trial,  for  in  five  minutes  I  perceived  Fol- 
jambe  with  his  discarded  cousin  arm  in  arm,  and 
apparently  in  deep  conference,  and  after  often  turning 
his  eyes  to  me,  he  separated  from  Mansell  to  accost 
me,  which  at  first  gave  me  pleasure.  Soon,  however, 
I  found  the  Chribt  Church  leaven  had  returned,  in 
au  altered  manoer,  and  so  altered  a  tone,  that  1  felt 
hurt  and  confounded. 

Ha%'ing  not  over  civilly  said  "  I  did  not  know  you 
came  to  these  places,  especially  as  you  do  not  seem  to 
have  any  acquaintances  here,"  he  went  on  to  tell  me 
that  he  supposed,  from  what  he  heard  hud  been  pass- 
ing, I  meant  to  auk  his  sister  to  dance ;  "  and  I  only 
think  it  right  to  tell  you,"  added  he,  observing  my 
unfeigned  surprise,  *'  that  you  will  not  succeetl  if  you 
do,  and  had  therefore  better  not  propose  it.  To  be 
&ir  with  you,  my  father  will  not  be  pleased,  and  as 
she  has  declared  she  cannot  dance  any  more  with  her 
cousin,  I  have  just  engaged  her  to  my  friend  Sir 
Harry  Melford,  for  whom  she  is  waiting  at  the  top  ofj 
the  room." 

Sir  Harry  Melford  was  a  fashionable  young  man  of  j 
five-and- twenty.     He  had  been  one  of  tlie  ornaments- 
both  of  Eton  and  Christ  Church,  in  scholarship  far ' 
alK>vo  mediocrity,  and  in  all  his  exercises  much  re- 
nowned.    With  much  cultivation  of  mind,  he  had 
strong  passions,  which  he  concealed  by  great  decorum 
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of  manner,  so  that  they  never  seemed  to  plunge  him 
into  excesses.  The  chief  of  them  was  a  wann  tlevo- 
Uui)  to  the  ladies,  which,  with  an  uncomuion  fine  per- 
son, and  most  insinuating  ud dress,  enabled  him  so  far 
to  indulge  it  with  success,  that  he  was  thought  hy  most 
ladies  irresistible. 

His  figure,  title,  and  estate,  added  to  this  disposi- 
tion of  his,  made  him  a  very  redoubtable  |Krsonage 
with  the  sex  ;  nor  was  his  popularity  diminished  with 
either  man  or  woman  for  being  perfectly  well-bred. 
No  one,  therefore,  could  say  (not  Mr.  Hastings  him- 
self) that  he  was  not  a  projier  partner  for  Mr.  Has- 
tings' daughter:  nor  did  Mr.  Hastings'  son  think 
him  by  any  means  nn  improper  conipanion  for  himself. 

But  this,  I  thought,  gave  no  right  to  Charles  to  ad- 
dress me  as  he  did,  especially  as  his  seeming  fear  of 
my  presumptuous  intentions,  instilled  into  him,  do 
doubt,  by  Mansell,  was  the  reverse  of  founded.  Of 
this  I  informed  him  in  a  tone  as  distant  as  his  own- 
indeed,  with  a  sort  of  haughty  indifference,  under 
the  guise  of  an  assumed  humility,  suiprising  to  myself 

well  as  to  him. 
J  beg  to  tell  you,  Foljambe,"  said  I,  "in  the 
first  place,  that  you  have  been  most  grossly  mi&in- 
furmed,  for  I  never  had  the  intention,  much  less  the 
actual  presumption,  to  present  myself  as  a  partner  to 
your  sister.  Nor  need  you  have  lieen  so  careful  to 
remind  me  that  I  am  still  the  very  humble  person  she, 
as  well  as  yourself,  once  condescended  to  notice.  Your 
fear,  therefore,  that  I  should  even  utleinpt  to  stand  in 
the  way  of  your  friend,  Sir  Harry,  is  at  least  groi^nd- 
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leas,  and  j'our  caution,  for  which,  Imwever,  I  thank 
you,  mij^ht  have  been  spared.'*  ^| 

The  effect  of  this  speech,  I  own,  gav^  me  pleasure.  ^\ 
I  saw  thai  he  was  disconcerted.  He  reddent-d,  hit 
hi!*  1lj>s,  and  his  tiir  of  buporlority  almost  abandoned 
hint.  Rut  aa  he  expressed  no  compunction,  and  H 
Aeemed  ashamed  of  appearing  ashamed,  I  was  at  no 
pains  to  ask  or  pve  further  e\])lanatinns.  A  sudden 
elevation  of  feeling  came  over  me,  and,  for  &  moment, 
I  thought  myself  his  equal.  I  had  loved  hint  well 
enough  to  give  an  under  look,  to  see  if  there  werea 
stretched  out  hand  of  oflerud  reconciliation  ;  but  none  , 
appearing,  [  turned  upon  my  heel  and  left  him,  with  ^| 
a  disgust  far  from  concealed.  " 

At  first  I   thought  of  quitting  the  room,  but  this  ^J 
my  newly  called  np  spirit  forbade,  and,  with  a  bold-^^| 
ness  which  astonished  my  own  mind,  I  walked  to  the 
top  nf  it,  just  as  Sir  Harry  and  Bertha  had  led  off 
the  dance.     Will  it  be  believed,  that  I  sa.w  it  without 
any  other  emotion  than  that  of  inaulted  pride.     And 
yet  of  pride.  Bertha,  tlie  dear,  the  natural  Bertha,  had  S 
never  herself  been  guilty.     She  had  been  grave  and  ^ 
reserved  in  the  morning,  but  afterwards  had  delight- 
fully renewed  the  frankness  and  vivacity  which  be- 
longed to  her — proving  that  if  for  a  moment  she  had 
changctJ,  it  was,  perhaps,  to  check  the  liberty  of  my 
own  eagerness,  or  perhaps,  as  I  now  began  to  think, 
influenced  by  her  brother  and  cousin.     No;  with  this 
lovetl  being  I  had  and  could  have  uo  quarrel,  for  to  see 
her  was  to  put  you  in  good  humuur  with  youraelf  and 
ail  the  world. 
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Not  so  with  her  brother,  my  former  friend,  now  I 
feared,  my  estranged  acquainloDce.  The  words*'  Vou 
will  not  succeed;  to  be  fair  with  you,  my  father 
will  be  displeased,"  and  "  I  have  eno^njTed  her  lo  mv 
friend  Sir  Harry — "  these  words  tingle*!  in  my  ears, 
and  gave  many  a  quick  beat  to  my  pulse;  and  though 
my  heart  swelled  as  I  beheld  his  sister  with  inimitable 
grace  coming  down  the  dance  with  a  partner,  it  must 
be  owned,  very  different  from  her  awkward  cousin, 
yet  the  renewed  flight  I  felt  her  brother  had  put 
upon  me,  in  his  own  and  his  father"*:;  name,  made 
me  survey  Bertha  herself  with  something  like  de- 
fiance. 

Well,  thought  1,  as  she  flitted  by  with  the  happy 
Sir  Harry,  let  him  plume  himself  upon  his  fashion- 
able, and  forget  his  Sedbergh  friend— what  is  he,  or 
even  this  sister  of  whom  he  is  so  chary,  to — 

I  would  have  said  me  (with  whatever  sincerity), 
when,  as  strange  fortune  would  have  it,  an  accident 
put  a  st<^  to  all  rcBection,  in  calling  upon  me  to 
exert  myself  to  save  the  principal  subject  of  it  from 
(in  a  ball-room  at  least)  an  unpleasant  situation  ; — for 
the  end  of  one  of  tlie  ropes,  which  scjMrated  llie  dan- 
cers into  two  sets,  having  been  heedlessly  left  on  the 
floor,  caught  her  light  foot,  and  losing  her  balance, 
she  would  have  fallen  on  her  face,  had  not  I,  who  w  ith 
all  my  pride  was  anxiously  watching  her,  caught  the 
hand  she  stretched  out  for  help,  and,  though  not 
without  effort,  prevented  an  absolute  fall. 

What  were  not  my  sensations  when  1  felt  this  hand 
necessarily  pressing    mine  to  restore    her  balance  ! 
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Wliut,  when  I  heard  her,  in  ihe  wfte&t  voice  in  {he 
world,  utter  Bwevt  words  uf  thankit,  and  when  Sir 
Harry,  wlio  liad  come  up,  observed  how  lucky  it  was 
that  that  gentleman  was  so  near,  she  replied  lo 
him,  but  with  a  look  at  me,  which  searched  uie— 
**  lucky  indeed  !  and  how  kindly  and  nicely  he  saved 
me." 

The  look  and  the  words  together  put  all  my  pride 
to  fliglit,  nor  could  I  help  wondering  tliat  she  should 
with  such  emphasis  call  that  help  kind  to  her,  which 
any  one,  the  most  indifferent,  would  in  the  same  situ- 
ation have  received. 

How  did  I  nut  afterwurds  brood  upou  this  1  But 
though  totally  softened  in  regard  to  her,  I  was  as 
punctilious  a.i  ever  in  my  resolutions  as  to  her  family. 
These,  hearing  she  had  had  an  actual  fall  (report 
never  loses  in  its  progress),  had  now  approached,  and 
were  eagerly  asking  if  she  was  hurt. 

"If  I  am  not,*"  repHed  she,  "  it  is  entirely  owing 
Mr.  De  Cliiford,  who  was  fortunately  so  near,  and 
cleverly  saved  me." 

Mr.  Hastings  gave  ine  a  bow,  which,  in  truth,  was 
one  of  hearty  kindness,  for  much  he  loved  his  child, 
and  roljatnbe  a  look  which  I  thought  cold;  and  I  was 
by  no  meant!  flattered  when  young  Mansell  said,  he 
wondered  Sir  Harry  had  not  been  more  alert  tliaa  to 
leave  her  for  assistance  to  a  stranger. 

The  iudignatiuu  which  this  word  created  sank  deep 
into  my  mind.  It  was  ungracious,  unkind,  and  even 
ungrateful,  sniall  as  the  service  had  been;  at  any  rate 
it  was  insulting,  and  I  vowed  vengeance.     My  v 
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auce,  however,  was  only  to  resolve  to  leave  the  room 
and  go  hoine. 

The  room  1  left ;  but  before  I  went  home^  unable 
to  tliink  of  sleep,  I  wandered  by  the  side  of  the  Ousc, 
which  lay  in  my  way  to  my  iun,  and  I  did  this  in  tt 
frame  of  mind  far  from  enviable.  And  yet  I  had  re- 
ceived some  Little  comfort  even  in  the  moment  of  quit- 
ting the  assembly ;  for  I  passed  Bertha  as  \  retired, 
who  exclaimed,  in  a  tone  which  I  thought  (perhaps  it 
was  only  thought)  said  more  than  the  words  expressed, 
**  What,  going !  and  so  soon  ?  " 

The  nightingales  which  I  have  since  heard  in  the 
moonlight  south,  in  the  same  sort  of  wandering,  never 
were  to  me  half  so  mu^cal  as  those  few  and  simple 
irords. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 


THE  BESTLIilSSNEaS  OF  A  LOVCB. 


I«  love  ft  Wilder  thing?  It  is  too  rough. 

Too  rude,  too  bDist'rous,  Btid  Jl  pricks  like  tliome. 

Shaksfkabk. — Romeo  ^  JuUeL 

How  sweet  is  the  description  of  youth,  which  calls  it 
**  tlie  April  of  our  years  !'*  What  delightful  promiaes 
is  not  this  month  supposed  l>y  the  poets  to  hold  out 

"  A  day  in  April  never  cornea  io  sweet. 
To  tcU  ua  lovely  iummcris  at  hand." 

"  Youth,  the  April  of  man's  life." 

"  Thou  art  thy  molher'a  glass,  Hnd  she  in  thee 
CalU  back  the  loivcly  jlpr'doi  liis  prime." 

So  says  Shaksjjeare. 

"  Briek  k»  the  April  buds  in  primraee  EeaiOd." 

So  says  Milton;  and  ao,  or  to  the  same  tune, 
variety  of  others. 

Now,  for  the  life  of  me,  I  never  could  discover,  from" 
my  own  experience  at  least,  a  reafton  for  the  similarity 
between  April  ard  ymxth,  except  that  in  both  thcrf 
are  a  great  many  fools  and  a  great  many  tears ;  that  in 
both  is  to  be  found  a  per|X'tual  succession  of  hopes 
disappointed,  expectations  tliwarted,  the  cup  of  Tan- 
talus, or  the  friar's  lanthom  of  Puck. 
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Thus  it  was  with  ine ;  for  in  this*  supposed  genial 
period,  my  life  had  received  its  iirst  shock,  by  the 
total  darkness  that  followed  so  ftuddenlv  the  little 
gleam  of  hoj>e  wliich  shone  for  a  moment  over  my 
reDewed  intercourse  with  Hastings. 

I  slept  not  the  whole  uiglii  of  the  ball,  or  if  I  dozed 

for  a  moment,  ihenyraph-like  stepoC  Bertha  respnnH- 

in|i;  to  that  of  Sir  HarrVi  or  the  cold,  rhnnged  eye  of 

Charles,  like  Macbtth,  "murdered   sleep,*'     I   had 

Kai  in  Thomson  of 

^^m  "  Tlie  ciiarmin^  ngonW  of  lore.  ' 

^^^^  K'hine  mtKry  tleb^hit." 

Never  was  anything,  1  thought,  so  false.  I  had 
agonies,  but  they  were  not  charming ;  misery,  liut  it 
did  not  delight.  Thomson,  however,  I  found  correct 
in  other  j)flS53ges  on  the  same  subject.  For  the  next 
day,  to  divert  my  thoughts,  if  possible,  I  had  explored 
the  libraries  of  York,  and  had  accompanied  my  father 
lo  a  public  dinner,  where  persons  of  my  own  degree 
jtrove  to  make  me  converse.     But,  alas  !  I  found 

"  Books  were  Iiut  formal  ciuln«iH,  leiliouK  friends ; 
And  wiJ  nmid  the  sucial  liuiid  1  snt, 
l.on«l]r  &ncl  iriatcrnlive." 

In  point  of  feet,  though  these  companions  of  my 
father  were  exceedingly  honest  persons,  to  look  at, 
Jienr.  or  join  with  them,  made  me  unlinppy,  because 
jneither  their  rank,  nor  manners,  nor  accomplishments, 
could  bear  a  comparison  with  those  who  moved  in  the 
higher  and  more  elegant  circle  wliich  had  charmed 
me,  notwithstanding  my  resentment.  Anyth'ng  now 
that  breathed  not  of  that  brilliant  atmosphere  which 
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seemed  to  surround  Bertlia,  au  far  from  having  charms^ , 
was  even  disgusting. 

Tliis  was  my  (irst  taste  of  the  misfortune  which 
attends  a  decayed  gentleman,  who,  no  matter  from 
what  lyiuse,  wilfully  lifts  himself'  above  the  sphere  to 
which  bis  family  has  fallen ;  and  I  began  more  th; 
ever  to  feel  the  sagacity  of  Fothergill's  advice,  an( 
to  deplore  that  I  had  not  obeyed  it. 

And  yet  the  little  progress  I  had  made  in  the  societ] 
I  so  admired,  or  rather  the  many  steps  I  had  retr 
graded  from  it,  was  too  cruelly  proved  to  my  feelings^ 
at  this  moment  not  to  make  me  regret  this  turn  in  my     ( 
lot.     [t  was  not  that  my  father's  associates  had  any^| 
thing  uncouth  or  repulsive  about  them ;  that  their 
station  was  other  than  respectable ;  or  even  that  they 
had  not  the  general  atlvantages  of  common  education. 
They  were  not  indeed  able  to  make  or  quote  verses 
like  Foljambe ;  they  were  oJl  men  of  business,  ani 
eared  not  for  song,  nor  possibly  for  love.     But  tliis  if 
was  that  made  my  too  sickly  pride,  added  to  the  de- 
votion of  my  young  love,  look  upon  them  with  avep^f 
sion.    Yet  they  had  shrewd,  sensible  lieads,  reasonably 
honest  hearts,  and  understood  the  world,  practically 
at  least,  if  they  did  not  philosophize  upon  human 
nature.  ^H 

Had  I  not  therefore  lain  under  a  spell,  which  warped^^ 
my  mind,  and  left  it  anything  but  free,  T  might  have 
found  pleasure  as  well  as  profit  in  communicating  Hith 
them.  But  this,  not  only  the  state  of  my  heart,  "  sigh- 
ing like  furnace,"  but  the  taste  I  had  imbilied  for 
elegance,  and  what  may  be  called  toumure^  forbade. 
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roumKre,  indeed,  was  not  a  term  then  in  my  vocabu- 
lary, for  I  hafl  not  then  known  the  charming  woman 
who  taught  it  me — herself  the  most  elegant  pattern 
of  its  most  fiuished  character.  Nor  Hid  I  use  the 
word  in  examining  why  I  fell  the  distaste  I  had  for 
everything  that  did  not  belong  to  it.  But  tlie  idea 
made  itself  understood,  though  I  couh!  not  describe  it 
in  language,  and  my  feelings  told  me  plainly  enough 
that  it  was  all  traceable  to  Bertha.  Everything  that 
P  did  not  seem  in  cooncction  with  her  and  hers  (even 
though  with  hers  I  had  so  bitterly  quarrelled)  was 
vapid,  dull,  tasteless,  and  uninteresting. 

Hence,  though  I  had  sense  enough  to  feel  that  in 
my  station  of  life  I  had  no  right  to  look  to  the  refine- 
ment of  higher  classes,  yet  the  fascination  of  manners 
which  I  met  not  at  home,  and  the  consciousness  of 
our  deaoent  from  ancient  nobles,  would  never  let 
me  think  that  I  was  that  miserable  character  under 
which  I  have  designated  myself — of  a  decayed  gentle- 
Decayed   I    might  be,  but   not  the  less,  I 


man. 


thought,  a  gentleman  ;  and  this  only  heightened  the 
delicacy  of  feeling  always  created  by  love. 

For  this  I  took  myself  to  task,  but  that  did  not 
help  me ;  and  I  fear  I  passed  with  my  father's  friends, 
perhaps  with  my  father  himself,  for  a  sullen  youth, 
stranger  to  good  manners,  possibly  to  good-nature. 
It  is  certain,  tliat,  whether  from  this  over-delicacy. 
or  the  resentful  recollection  of  the  evening  before,  the 
day  after  the  ball  was  the  least  happy  of  my  life. 

Another,  however,  now  opened  Ijefore  me,  though, 
as  it  happened,  it  was  devoted  to  the  same  engrossing 
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subject.  For,  notwithsCanding  I  fauU  resolved  to  wean 
myself  from  those  who  had  so  murtifiecl,  nay,  as  I 
thought,  8o  insulted  rae,  and  lhert»fore  meant  to  pass 
liie  morning  in  the  courts,  I  found  that  on  leaving 
oiir  inn,  instead  of  turning  to  the  nfrht  towards  the 
Castle,  1  turned  to  the  left  towards  the  sheriffs'  lodg- 
ing. For  what  purjjose  this  was,  I  liad  not  time  to 
ask  my  owu  brea:3t,  for  I  was  there  before  I  knew 
where  I  was.  I  found,  also,  I  had  been  particularly 
attentive  to  my  dress, — with  what  view,  let  those  who 
r^n  understand  me  explain.  I  did  not  exactly  at  the 
time  explain  it  to  myself,  but  felt  a  sort  of  anxious 
curiosity  as  to  the  persons  I  might  meet  with  in  my 
walk ;  and  that  walk  brought  me  exactly  opposite  to 
those  windows  wliich  I  knew  contained  a  pearl 
price,  though  never  to  be  worn  by  me. 

For  one  who  had  vowed  such  spirit  and  dignity,  I 
was  afraid  1  did  not  come  off  well.  Bertha  was  in  the 
balcony  arrayed  for  a  walk  with  her  brother  and  her 
eousin.  She  hwked  more  lovely  than  ever,  but  not^j 
fur  me ;  fur,  occupied  with  her  friends,  neither  she,  lu^^f 
they,  T  verily  believe,  saw  me ;  and  T  record  this  in 
proof  of  the  folly  that  possessed  me :  for,  will  it 
believed  tliat  I  pouted,  nay,  was  fiercely  angry, 
cause  they  had  not  chosen  to  recognise  a  person  wh( 
i  would  not  believe  they  had  not  seen  ?  If  it  isthxi^ 
1  am  to  be  ti-eated,  said  I — if  all  my  devotion  is  to 
be  so  neglected,  adieu  to  Bertha — ^adieu  to  Fuljambc 
for  ever.  ^H 

As  to  Mansell,  he  was  not  worth  an  adieu ;  and  ^^ 
was  stalking  oil'  with  great  dignity,  when  1  met  Sii 
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Harry,  bending  towards  the  inn,  evidently  to  jnin  the 
select  party  above.  He  looked  so  happy,  that  I  hated 
him ;  nor  was  the  feeling  diminished  by  the  certuinty 
I  felt  that  h^  intended  not  to  notice  me.  Yet  mark, 
how  wrong  we  maybe!  Sir  Harry  bad  naturally 
good  breeding,  spite  of  liis  title  and  ^8,000  a-year, 
which,  like  the  fool  I  was,  and  in  the  very  spirit  of  a 
decayed  gentleman,  1  choae  to  think  would  prevent 
the  possession  of  that  pleasing  attribute.  I  therefore 
felt  surprised  that — recollecting  me  for  the  person  who 
had  saved  Bertha  from  a  fall  the  evening  before^he 
actually,  and  not  ungracefully,  gave  me  a  bow  of  re- 
cognition. My  decayed  gentility  thus  relieved.  Sir 
Harry  rose  instantly  in  my  esteem— nay,  immediately 
became  in  my  eyes  himself  "  a  marvellous  projjer  gen- 
tleman.^ 

What  children — or  rather  what  fools — are  we,  high 
as  we  think  ourselves  in  the  scale  of  being  ! 

To  return  to  my  tale:  I  walked  quickly  on,  resolv- 
ing to  think  no  more  of  the  sherifTs  party.  What 
could  it  be  to  me  what  they  were  doing,  or  what  going 
to  do?  Yet  33  Bertha,  in  the  balcony,  was  equipped 
for  a  walk,  her  beautiful  green  pelisse  would  nut  get 
out  of  my  mind  i  »o  I  thought  I  would  just  stop  at 
the  end  of  the  street, /rorn  mere  cwriosi/i/,  to  observe 
where  they  were  going.  Of  course  to  the  Castle,  as  I 
thought,  and  I  therefore  resolved  not  to  go  there  my- 
self, for  why  should  I  throw  myself  in  their  way  ? 
They,  however,  took  the  road  to  Bishopthorpe,  and 
most  consistently  1  changed  my  resohe,  and,  taking  a 
shorter  cut,  determined  to  meet  them  on  the  road.     I 
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will  show  tbeni,  said  1,  that  I  am  master  of  myself, 
and  they  nothiug  to  me.  As  to  Mansell,  he  is  a 
clown,  who  cauiiul  dance;  Foljambt;  has  long  turned 
coxcomb,  and  belied  all  his  pretensions  to  sincerity  : 
and  for  Sir  Harry — now  for  the  life  of  rae  I  oouli 
find  no  fault  with  Sir  Harry,  and  was  almost  soriy 
that  he  had  not  treated  rae  ill,  instead  of  condescending  ^ 
to  know  me.  H 

With  these  feelings  I  met  tbe  party  full  in  their 
front,  within  a  few  yards  of  the  palace,'  whither  they 
were  bound. 

How  many  associations  ore  wound  about  that  p&> 
lace,  which  afterwards  became  a  source  of  some  of 
my  happiest  recollections — happy  no  longer.  Yet 
can  T  not  refuse  tu  record  (when  thus  presented  to 
my  memory)  the  pleasure  I  had  in  being  noticed  by 
the  venerable  and  venerated  being  who,  in  those  days, 
presided  over  that  spot  in  patriarchal  dignity  and 
patriarchal  love.  He  has  long  slept  witli  bis  fathers, 
aod  left  this  earthly  abode  for  a  better,  together  with  fl 
all  belonging  to  him  whom  it  is  any  pleasure  to  re- 
member: and  it  may  be  politic  to  touch  but  slightly 
upon  days  and  feelings  which  are  gone,  never  to  return. 

The  party  all  seemed  struck  with  surprise  at  meet-  ^| 
Ing  me ;  the  men,  as  I  thought,  annoyed,  and  rather 
puzzled  bow  I  was  to  be  greeted.  But  with  Bertha^ 
dear  Bertha!  there  was  no  hesitation.  Her  eye, in- 
deed,  could  never  forget  to  sparkle,  whatever  her 
mood;  but  though  I  might  be  deceived  by  ita  bril- 
liancy, I  could  not  mistake  a  sort  of  blush,  and  the 
*  The  Aicbbiahop's. 
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real  smile  with  which  she  returned  my  respectful  salute. 
This,  however,  her  escort  spoiled  by  hurrying  her  on. 
Sir  Harry,  iodeed,  was  neutral,  but  Mansell  and  her 
brother  were  evidently  molested  by  the  rencontre,  and 
wished  to  elude  it. 

For  Mansell  I  did  not  care,  hut  not  so  with  Fol- 
jambe,  whose  marked  and  studious  coldness  could 
not  be  mistaken,  and  filled  me  with  rt-sciitnit^ut  iis  well 
as  grief.  He  stalked  away,  almost  forcing  his  sister 
with  him  into  the  grounds  of  the  palace,  whose  gates 
opened  wide  to  receive  them,  but  closed  swiftly  and 
suddenly  on  me,  as  if  unworthy  their  company. 

This  maddened  me,  and  I  returned  to  the  city,  bit- 
terly brooding  over  the  truths  impressed  upon  mc  so 
forcibly  by  my  prophetic  tutor,  on  the  miseries  of  un- 
equal friendships.  "  The  deep  waters  of  the  proud,*" 
said  I,  as  I  walked  on,  "have gone  over  my  soul  ;  ray 
soul  is  filled  with  the  scornful  reproof  of  the  wealthy, 
and  with  the  deceitful iie&s  of  ihe  proud." 

In  this  temper,  for  the  twentieth  time,  I  resolved 
(never  again  to  be  bent  from  it)  to  give  up  the  whole 
affair,  and  banish  Bertha,  and  certainly  her  brother, 
from  my  memory  for  ever. 
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1  MAKE  VERSES  BT  THE  SIDE  OP  A  BROOK.— HOW 
TBEIX  CONSEaUKNCES  AFFECT  MV  SITUATIOH 
WITH  BERTHA,  AND  PRODUCE  JNCUEASEO  INTI-] 
UACr  WITH  HE.  GRANVILLE. 


MRcUm,  an  hour  before  Uie  worxhlpp'd  sun 
Peered  forth  the  golden  wiiiJuw  uf  Uie  wut, 
A  troiililrd  iniitd  ilrm'v  me  to  vv«lk  abroad, 
"Where,  uiiilcrneMth  the  grove  of  sycamore, 
So  early  walkioR  rlid  I  see  yotir  son. 
Tow'rds  him  I  riiiwlt.',  but  he  was  'ware  of  me, 
And  stole  into  the  covert  of  the  wood. 

Shakspkaiie. — Sonuo  ^  JUi 

How  well  I  pursued  the  resolutions  I  formetl,  shal! 
now  be  disclosed.  The  contending  feelings  I  bad  uu- 
dtTgone  left  me  neitlier  inclination  nor  power  to  enter 
into  either  the  business  or  amusements  of  the  place. 
My  father^s  occupation  at  the  castle  gave  me  the  full 
disposal  of  myself,  and,  like  the  wise  person  I  was,  1 
disposed  of  myself  in  just  the  most  imprudent  manner 
1  vouldj  for  I  sought  my  recovery  in  solitude.  ■ 

Almiit  a  mile  from  York  there  is  a  romantic  dell, 
through  which  a  transparent  brook  runs  gurgling  ai 
bubbling,  delighting  the  ear  with  Its  music  and 
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eye  with  its  sparkle — both  so  soothing,  because  so 
gentl&  I  had  discovered  it  by  chance  in  roaming 
through  the  suburbs,  it  being  in  fact  much  hid  by  its 
mounds,  though  tributary  to  the  Ouse-  It  wound, 
now  softly  and  slow,  now  rattling  and  rapid,  between 
two  willowy  sides,  along  one  of  which  was  a  pleasant 
path,  which,  from  its  being  circuitous  from  the  city, 
was  little  frequented.  To  me,  this  only  addefl  to  its 
chamiB,  for  here  I  could  muse  on  whatever  Ruhject 
"  till  fancy  had  her  fill  ;"  antl  here  I  did  muse  on  that 
subject  which  was  always  uppermost  in  my  heart. 

But  even  without  this,  there  is  something  in  a  brook 
which  always  lays  hold  of  the  mind,  quietly  indeetl, 
and  almost  imperceptibly,  but  with  an  increasing  and 
lasting  attraction  wliich  scenes  more  tumultuous  do 
not  possess.  Whatever  your  humour,  a  brook  admi- 
nisters to  it.  It  adapts  itself  to  every  sense  .  it  soothes, 
it  exhilarates;  it  moans,  it  laughs;  it  sighs,  it  sings; 
it  is  silent,  it  babbles  ;  it  loiters,  it  rushes ;  it  is  dark- 
some, it  is  brilliant ;  it  stands  still,  it  leaps  forward  ; 
it  is  all  melancholy,  all  gay.  Then  again,  it  has  a 
freshness  which  nothing  else  can  confer,  no  art  imi- 
tate, or  luxury  reach :  it  gives  coolness  to  the  feeling, 
and  sweetness  to  l!ie  taste.  But  its  moral  efiecls  arc 
still  more  pleasing.  It  dispels  gloom  and  languor  ; 
promotes  iKnevolencc  and  gratitude;  sympathizes  with 
the  low  in  spirit,  and  will  not  suffer  the  proud  to  set 
up  their  horn.  It  has  vivacity  for  llic  young,  tran- 
quillity for  the  old  ;  it  promotes  a  love  for  elegant 
nature,  and  a  taste  for  elegant  poetry  :  above  all,  it  is 
so  hallowed  and  peaceful,  that  it  will  sufl'er  no  guilty  or 
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tumultuous  thought  to  pollute  its  vicinage,  but  dJ 
fu9«i  holiness,  innocence,  and  cheerful  virtue  ov 
everything  around,  He  who  possesses  such  a  br« 
may  almost  laugh  at  the  world. 

What  a  fortune  was  tliis  retreat  to  any  contempi 
five  man — particularly  a  contemplative  lover.  B 
its  effect  ujxm  ine,  after  a  very  short  acquaintai 
with  it,  was  anything  but  what  I  intended — that 
in  the  leisure  it  afforded  to  fortify  me  in  m^-  resd 
tion  to  forget  Bertha.  For  two  days  the  early  moi 
ing  always  found  me  there,  and  I  could  scarce  leave 
in  the  late  evening ;  for  every  murmur  of  the  water 
every  flower  on  its  margin — and,  above  all,  the  swj 
freshness  of  its  banks,  spoke,  looked,  and  breath 
of  nothing  but  Bertha. 

Had  I  been  wise  I  should  never  have  visited  t] 
spot  twice.  But  I  was  a  fool — that  is  to  say,  romaH 
^f  romance,  which  so  beguiles  us  into  happiness, 
folly.  For  a  few  yards  the  path  was  beautifnlly  on 
mentcd  with  an  avenue  of  sycamores,  which,  from  1 
busy  scenes  in  the  city,  was  now  wholly  deserted,  i 
suited  better  ou  that  account  with  my  humour,  a 
was  perhaps  the  principal  attraction  of  the  place.  , 
the  foot  of  one  of  these  sycamores  {untbratilis  arh 
I  laid  me  down, 

"  Wrapt  In  a  pleasing  (itoTni'eltincholy. 
To  mcilluce  Illy  rural  niiiiolrclsy," 

of  which  take  the  fruits,  gentle  reader,  if  only  becal 
Ihey  so  incoiitestably  prove  the  advance  I  had  nU 
in  my  cure. 
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Ab  I  yvhj  rcptvM  the  LunUng  ligb, 

Or  why  the  stsrtinfr  tear  restrain  ? 
Th«  btiH  of  Bcniiibility 

Path  richly  ever-pay  the  pain. 

Thi^n  feed  on  thnufchts,  my  soul,  that  move 

The  purest,  tenilcrett  desire; 
Live  on  }'our  tiope,  nor  cease  to  Love, 

Nor  fear  to  fun  Ifac  generous  Tire. 

TboE«  speaking  eyes,  sweet  git),  'Cis  true. 

On  me  with  love  were  never  tum'd  ; 
But  hate,  if  bkcc  can  dwrll  in  you. 

In  you  1  never  yeldisceni'd. 

Tliiit  dimpled  diffk,  which  lightly  glows, 
Ke'er  gloiT'd  with  love  for  me,  I  own  ; 

But  on  those  downy  arclicd  brows 
I  sever  }Tt  observed  a  frown. 

Perhups  those  eyes  may  one  duy  turn 

On  rn^,  nml  with  toft  fiivcur  xhine ; 
Perhapi  that  cheek  may  one  day  bum 

With  tiie  none  tire  diat  tlushe?  mine- 
Then  feed  on  thoughts,  my  soul,  that  mor« 

The  purest,  tendeiest  desire ; 
Live  on  your  hope  nor  cease  to  love, 

Nor  fear  to  tua  the  generous  Ore. 

Having  6riRhed  tbis  effusion,  I  returned  with  it  to 
my  lodgings,  far  more  satisfietl,  I  fear,  than  if  it  had 
been  the  most  profound  stoical  treatise  de  contemptu 
nmoris.  Here  I  spruid  it  on  my  table,  in  order  to  give 
it  a  last  pulitili,  uud  here  I  left  it,  on  t^ing  called  away 
to  speak  to  my  father  in  theCostle-yard,  saying  I  would 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 


THK  SUBJECT  CONTINUED. 


Ism  ndvised  to  (tire  Iter  music  o'lttorningii 
TLey  gaj  it  will  penetrate. 

I  WAS  early  in  the  concert-room,  and  soon  saw  the 
intry  of  those  who  alone  gave  it  a  charm  in  my  eyes. 

From   I   know  not  what  cause,  Charles  was   not 
^oi)g  theui,  which  did  not  displease  mc;  but  Air. 
fittings  escorted  his  daughter  and  sister,  the  sherifTs 
Jady,  with  a  daughter.  Miss  Lucinda  Mansell,a  pleas- 
ing girl,  and  her  odious  brother. 
I   Bertha  was  arrayed  in  all  her  loveliness  of  person 
■nd  elegance  of  attire,  combining  the  dignity  of  a 
)|ueen  with  the  grace  of  a  nymph  ;  in  short,  with  all 
ihat    di^doction,  yet    suavity  of  manner,    which   at- 
pacted  the  regard  and  attention  of  every  one,  from 
phe  highest  to  the  lowest.     Accordingly,  she  was  sur- 
ipDundcd  in  a  moment  by  the  {-lite  of  the  gentry  at 
ork ;  while  I,  at  a  distance,   was  more   than  ever 
rimk  in  my  own  littleness,  and  more    than  ever 
pressed  with  my  own  temerity. 
However,  the  commencement  of  the  concert  dissi- 
ted  these  reflections,  and  left 


eager 


per- 
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fbrmonce  of  ihc  iuipurtaut  strain ;  an  eageraes  which, 
from  the  reputation  of  Mr.  Granville,  who  was  known 
lolmvecaiiijHiscd  the  music,  and  was  otherwise  so  well 
known  at  York,  seemed  to  he  shared  by  the  audience. 

It  met  with  complete  success.  The  melody  was 
so  beautiful,  that  it  would  have  insured  favour  to 
any  words  ;  hut  the  words  themselves  had  also  a 
shore  of  praise.  This  I  found  from  the  remarks  of 
many  to  whom  I  sat  near,  particularly  of  some  young 
females  of  prepossessing  appearance;  though  it  was 
chiefly  valuable  to  me  for  the  hope  this  caused  that 
Bcrtba  might  be  of  the  same  opinion.  From  what  they 
said  they  plainly  thought  that  Mr.  Granville  was  the 
author  of  the  stanzas  as  well  as  the  music.  **  "What  a 
dehghtful  man  that  Mr.  Granville  must  be!^  said^ 
these  young  ladies.  ^| 

Can  I  deny  my  pleasure  ?  Hut,  safely  can  I  say, 
that  it  was  only  or  chiefly  because  it  shewed  it  possible 
that  another  might  think  so  too,  and  the  verses  be 
approved  by  her  as  well  as  by  these  strangers.  This  I 
thought  not  unlikely ;  for  the  enviable  Granville,  en- 
rolK'd  in  the  Hastings'  party,  was  seated  next  to  his 
lovely  relation,  who,  to  the  annoyance  of  her  other 
c-oiiinn,  ManselJ,  who  sat  on  the  other  side,  gave  hidH 
all  her  attention.  Nay,  it  was  obvious,  for  I  could 
see  it  from  my  station,  that  she  was  complimenting 
hini  upon  the  melody,  and  perhaps  upon  the  wordsj 
thinking  them  his;  for  he  replied  to  her  animated 
address  with  a  succession  of  bows,  but  also  with  shakes 
of  the  head  ;  the  one  evidently  from  acquiesceace, 
the  other  as  evidently  from  disclaimer. 
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AU  this  was  confirmed  to  me  afterwards  by  himself, 
and,  ou  leaving  rhe  room,  I  had  the  dcHght  not  only 
of  receiving  an  angelic  look  of  kindness  from  Berttia 
as  she  passed,  but  a  direct  appeal  to  my  opinion,  whe- 
ther the  thought  in  the  new  stanzas  were  not  charming  ? 
Moreover,  this  was  crowned  by  an  observation,  that  I 
had  not  called  again  upon  her  father. 

I  went  home,  plung;ed  in  a  sea  of  delight,  and 
could  not  sleep  that  night  for  joy. 

The  next  day,  Mr.  Granville  called  again,  and 
gladdened  me  by  reporting  what  many,  but  particu- 
larly Bertha,  thought  of  the  stanzas.  They  were  [>a- 
thetic,  generous,  she  said,  delicate,  and  full  of  devo- 
tion, which  could  scarcely  fail,  she  thought,  to  win 
the  object  of  them. 

What  an  agitating  recital  for  nie !  Granville  knew 
Dot  the  flame  he  was  fanning,  or  the  firmness  he  was 
undermining  in  relating  this.  "  X^t  me  tell  you, 
however,*'  said  he,  '*  that  uiy  honesty  underwent  no 
(ilight  trial  with  my  delightful  kinswoman,  who  would 
have  it,  spite  of  my  asseverations  to  the  contrary,  that 
I  was  the  author;  and  concluded,  playfully  (you  know 
how  frank  she  is),  that  she  was  glad  that  the  verses  were 
not  made  upon  her,  for  she  should  be  in  danger." 

My  cheek  became  in&toutly  all  lire  at  this  account, 
which  luckily  Mr.  Granville,  having  moved  to  the 
window  to  look  at  a  passing  carriage,  did  not  per- 
ceive ;  but  I  was  in  still  greater  danger  when  he 
added,  "  By  the  way,  Miss  Hastings  thought  you 
very  ungallant  yesterday,  considering  how  intimate 
you  had  formerly  been  at  Foljambe  Park,  and  won- 
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dered  at  your  keeping  so  aloof  in  the  same  room,  but' 
supposed  you  had  grown  fin«  at  Oxford.  She  owned, 
however,  you  were  the  cleverest  man  in  the  world  at 
saving  a  lady  from  a  fall  in  a  ball-room." 

Granville  having  thus  unconsciously  set  fire  to  a 
train,  the  raiRchief  or  extent  of  which  he  could  not 
foresee,  left  me  in  a  sort  of  trance,  from  which  for  very 
many  minutes  I  did  nut  recover. 

When  I  awoke,  it  is  astonishing  what  a  confusion 
I  felt  in  my  brain.  Surprise,  pleasure,  uncertainty, 
hope,  timidity,  doubt,  fluctuation,  resolution — in  short, 
like  the  booby  Silvius*  (who  seems  no  booby  either 
as  to  his  own  case),  X  was  "  all  made  of  passion,  wishes, 
adoration,  duty,  observance,  humbleness,  patience,fl 
and  impatience." 

My  thoughts  of  flight  were  alternately  renewed  and 
suspended.  The  lover,  aa  well  as  the  drowning  man, 
catches  at  a  straw.  From  Granville's  account  it  was 
plain  I  had  a  portion  of — I  was  going  to  say  her 
favour — but  no !  even  the  Lowers  //ope  could  not  fa- 
bricate that — so  I  contented  myself  with  calling  il 
good-will;  and  did  not  her  cheerful,  kind  nature  bestow 
good'will  on  every  one,  even  Maiisell  ? 

But  then,  what  could  I  expect  by  remaining  ?     T( 
be  looked  down  upon  !  to  be  told  to  keep  my  dis-i 
tance  !  not  by  her,  but  by  her  brother,  perhaps  her 
father!  Forbid  it  pride!  Forbid  it  prudence !  Forbid  — 
it  the  noble  name  of  Clifford,  however  decayed  !  | 

Vet  to  fly,  to  lose  all  mastery  over  myaelf !  to  live 
a  coward  in  my  own  esteem  \  a  slave  f  an  exile  t  forbid  ^ 

•  As  Toil  Like  II. 
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it  ihe  same  pride  and  noble  name  !  forbid  it  every- 
thing that  was  manly,  6rm,  or  independent  i 

Uuablc  to  decide,  or  even  to  tliluk;  unnerved  by 
Granville^s  informatioo,  though  only  of  a  very  com- 
mon-place matter,  meaning  at  best  little,  perhaps  no- 
thing,—I  again  sought  my  dear  brook,  sure,  at  least,  of 
there  finding  solitudeand  leisure  fur  niy  deliberations. 

But  I  w&'i  disappointed  ;  it  was  ttolitude  no 
koger.  And  how  wa«  it  broken  in  upon  ?  The 
romantic  Granville  had  found  it  out  as  well  as 
inv«>Ifi  though  he  had  not,  like  myself,  wooed  it  for 
tlie  sake  of  retirement.  In  fact,  upon  his  discovering 
its  pleasantness,  be  had  tempted  the  very  persons  I 
striving  to  avoid  to  recreate  themselves  in  its 
dutde  and  seclusion,  while  their  more  busy  relatives, 
the  sheriff  and  Mr.  Hastings,  were  moiling  in  the 
service  of  their  country,  in  a  hot  court  of  justice. 
Accordingly,  he  had  persuacletl  Bertlia,clmpcrontd  by 
her  aunt,  Mrs.  Mansell,  and  accompanied  l)y  both  her 
cousins,  to  pass  half  an  hour  in  that  Cfwl  retreat. 

What  a  rencontre  was  here !  No  escaping  if  I 
would.'     Unwilling  if  I  could. 

Bertha,  in  a  simple  flowered  gown,  and  that  most  be- 
coming of  all  the  parts  of  female  attirt-,  a  walking 
bonnet,  was  more  attracting  than  e%-er,  because  more 
like  one  of  my  own  degree.  This  perhaps  I  could 
have  withstood;  but  her  pleased  look,  and!  the  manner 
in  which  she  ejaculated,  as  if  they  had  escaped  unin- 
tentionally, the  words,  "  O  !  Mr.  De  Clifford,  this  is 
quite  unexpected,  and  very  apropos*" — put  all  thought 
but  of  unmixed  devotion  to  flight. 


She  soon  explained  what  her  exclamation  nieaTit,  by 
saying,  "  Do  you  know  there  has  been  a  great  disput 
Ivtweeii  my  aunt  and  cousin,  Mrs.  and  Miss  Manscll 
and  Mr.  Granville,  on  the  etfect  which  his  stanzi 
(for  we  all  say  they  are  his),  which  so  pleased  us  ye 
tenlay,  might,  or  ought  to  have  on  the  lady  addressed ; 
and.  to  be  sure,  there  never  was  such  an  appropriate' 
place  for  such  a  discussiun  as  thi>t.  It  ig  a  pi^ein  itself; 
and  if  I  were  to  stay  here,  I  think  I  could  make 
verses  too.'^  ^fl 

My  suspicions  were  all  up  in  arms  at  this  speech,'^ 
for  the  place,  as  I  have  said,  lind  generated  the  veraca  i 
in  question  but  twudays  liefure.  ■  ^H 

"  But  first,"  continntd  licrlha,  "let  me  introduce 
you  to  my  aunt,  Mrs,  Mansell,  and  my  eniisin,  Lu- 
cinda,  and  then  they  bjU  go  on  with  their  argument 
with  Mr.  Granville." 

8u  saying,  and   the  introduction    having  passedjl 
Gnmville,  who  quite  lawglied  at  the  interest  which 
ladies  seemed  to  take  in  it,  returned  to  the  subj( 
**  Mrs.  Manscll  and  her  daughter,  my  cousin  thercj 
said  hL',  "have  the  cruelty  and  injustice  to  say  that 
the  man  who  could  secretly  nurse  his  love,  without^! 
encouragement  or  hojie,  must  be  a  very  simple  or  puOfi^H 
spirited  wretch,  not  worth  thinking  about.     I,  on  the 
contrary,  applaud  and  like  him  for  his  modesty,  and 
tliiuk  that  to  have  loved  in  secret,  and  persevered  at 
humble  distance,  with  no  other  ground  for  his  hopef!^| 
than  his  wishes,  denotes  both  a  stronger  and  a  purer 
devotion.     Anyhndycan  love  whose  love  is  rcturiKxl ; 
btit  his  must  be  attachment  indeed,  who,  like  Petrarchi 
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can  clicriiah  it  without  even  decUring  it,  mudi  lew 
knowing  whether,  if  declared,  it  would  ever  be  ac- 
cepted.   What  say  you?" 

"May  I  ask," said  I,  with  some  hesitation,  "which 
side  Miss  Hastings  has  taken  r* 

"  Perhaps  slie  will  tell  you,"  cried  Granville,  rather 
mbchievously ;  "but  neither  I  nor  these  ladies  can  get 
her  to  declare  her  opinion,  which  she  pretends  to  be 
on  account  of  her  inexperience,  and  the  difficulty  and 
delicacy  of  the  question  ;  and  yet  in  a  month  more  she 
will  be  seventeen,  and  is  to  coiue  out/' 

"Tf  I  were  to  be  twenty,"  olM*erved  Bertha,  "I  ought 
rather  to  be  a  listener  than  an  arguer  upon  such  a 
subject." 

"  Your  modesty  ou^ht  not  to  let  you  off,""  said 
Granville,  "  particularly  as  it  is  a  question  for  the 
ladies  alone  to  decide.  The  men  can  know  nothing 
of  it.  Indeed,  for  that  we  have  our  cousin  ManselTs 
authority  there  (pointing  to  him),  who  says  he  knows 
nothing  about  tfie  matter." 

*'  And  1  dou*t  wish  to  know,"  said  Mansell,  gruffly  ; 
"  nav,  I  think  the  whole  thing  stuff  and  nonaenae." 

**  There  I  believe  you,""  observed  Bertha  ;  "  but  I  do 
also  wish  that  I  knew  the  atithor  of  the  stanzas,  and 
that  we  hod  him  here  ;  he  would  at  least  tell  us  what 
he  meant  himself,  and  whetlier,  as  Lucinda  says,  the 
supposition  of  mere  gratuitous  hope  is  impossible  be- 
cause unnatural.  But  1  still  think  that  Mr.  Gran- 
ville, who  we  all  know  is  so  romantic,  is  the  author 
himself,  though  be  tells  us  he  got  the  lines  from  a 
friend.     Who  is  that  friond  .*'  Do  we  know  him?* 
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Granville  laughed,  and  answered,  "  What  if  I  were 
to  say  you  do  ?  ^  ^1 

Luckily  he  did  not  look  at  me,  but  without  that  T^ 
felt  all  over  in  consternation.     I  was  hot  and  cold, 
and  ready  to  run  cfl',  but  was  saved  by  the  persuasion 
of  Bertha,  and  indeed  of  all  present*  that  Granville 
was  the  author,  notwithstanding  his  disavowal ;  so  tht 
they  did  not  observe  my  emotion. 

"  Ah  !"  said  Miss  Hastings,  "it  is  mere  aiFectation 
in  you,  cousin  Granville,  and  not  like  a  friend 
relation^   to  deny   it  so  uucandidly  ;  and  I  dare  ; 
your  friend,  Jlr.  De  Clifford,  thinks  so  too." 

"Ask  him,""  said  Granville  roguishly,  "what 
thinks  was  the  author's  own  opinion  upon  the  ques- 
tion— for  he  knows  him  too — indeed,  they  are  sworu 
friends,  and  it  was  through  him  tliat  I  procured  the 
stanzas/'*  I 

He  uttered  this,  as  I  said,  ro^isbly,  and,  not 
knowing  where  he  would  stop,  I  again  began  to  be 
alarmed. 

Bertha  seemed  surprised,  and  looked  doubtingly  at] 
me,  when  Mrs.  Mauscll  said,  "  Perhaps,  as  Mr.  De' 
Clifford  is  a  friend  of  the  author,  he  may  think  as  he 
does ;  and  if  he  will  not  inform  us  who  he  is,  he  may, 
at  least,  tell  us  what  was  his  real  opinion." 

Gran^nlle  smiled  again.  I  was  more  and  more  eni-l 
barrassed,  but  tliought  I  could  best  recover  myself  by^ 
adopting  the  character  assigned  me. 

"  Certainly,*"  said  I,  **  I  know  the  author,  and  think 
with  him  on  most  points,  but  particularly  on  this." 

"  And  your  common  opinion/'  said  Mrs.  Mansell, 
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'^  That  hope  is  bo  buoyant,  that  nothing  can  make 
it  ainlc,  particularly  the  *  Lover's  Hope/  on  which 
these  stanzas  turn  ;  for  if  real  lore  amounts,  as  ft  is 
said  it  docs,  to  adoration,  I  can  fancy  love  oven  with- 
out hope,  so  delicious  in  itself,  that  I  could  feed  upon 
it  and  he  happy,  though  banished  for  ever  from  tlie 
admired  object." 

Here  I  observed  with  interest  that  Bertlia  seemed 
most  attentive. 

"  What ! "  cried  Mrs.  Mansell,  "  though  your  mis- 
tress frowned  upon  you  ?" 

"  That  I  do  not  say,"  rejilied  I,  **  nor,  as  you  will 
rHiserve,  does  the  author  himself;  for  he  asserts,  in 
t«mis,  that  though  the  cheek  of  his  sovereign  lady 
never  glowed  with  love  for  him,  yet, 

'  Upon  her  downy  wrficd  browi 
Ha  never  j'et  obcerred  a  Tiown.' " 

"  True,''  said  Miss  Mansell  ;  « but  that  is  not 
hope." 

**  Well  then,  even  without  hope,"  returned  T,  *'  I 
have  a  fancy  that  a  man  could  be  happy  in  feeding 
upon  his  love — that  is,  upon  the  attractions  of  his 
mistress's  beauty,  manners,  and  character,  though  he 
knew  he  had  no  chance  of  obtaining  her." 

"  Indeed  !"  cried  all  the  ladies. 

**  Yes ;  for  I  can  fancy,  nay,  feel  sure,  that  a  man 
who  doats  to  almost  madness,  but,  like  a  subject  in 
love  with  his  queen,  must  feel  himself  hopeless,  may 
Btill  delight  to  nurse  his  passion,  and  would  not  ex- 
change it  for  success  elsewhere." 

VOL.  1.  !■ 
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**  This,  indeed,  is  romafttic,  and  at  least,  I  should 
ttiink,  not  very  common,"  said  Rertha. 

•*  You  think  then  with  us,  my  dear,"obeen-ed  her 
aunt 

"  'Tis  a  thing  I  do  not  venture  to  think  of  at  afl," 
replied  Bertha,  whose  young  mind  seemed  afraid  of 
advancing  too  far.  "  I  must  live  long  before  I  can 
be  called  upon  to  judge  even  of  the  possibility  of  the 
thing  ;  but  if  possible " 


* 

b     ' 


"  What  then  ?"  asked  her  aunt. 
"  Why  I  should  think  such  constancy,  under  such 
discouragement^  would  not,  as  it  ought  not,  be  thrown 
away." 

«  Ought  not  r^  asked  Miss  Mansell.  *'  CouM 
you,  much  more  ought  you,  to  love  for  m«re  con- 
stancy's sake,  where  you  otherwise  could  not  be  in- 
clined to  do  so  P"  ^ 

'*  I  know  not,'*  answered  her  cousin ;  *'  but  thi«  I 
know,  that  kindness  will  always  produce  kindness  in 
return ;  and  if  we  love  a  dog  or  a  binl  because  it  \% 
attached  to  us,  much  more  ought  we  a  human  creature 
like  ourselves." 

*'  But  how,  where  there  is  no  kindness  evident," 
said  Mrs.  Mansell,  "  Mr.  De  Cliflbrd's  supj)OKitioncao 
be  realized,  and  love  persisted  in,  without  its  being 
even  known,  is  what  I  cannot  imagine  to  lie  posable." 
"And  yet,"  observed  I,  "ask  the  thousands  who 
have  gone  mad  for  love,  what  hopes  occasioned  their 
feelings  ?  They  cannot  answer.  Or  take  my  former 
suppusiliun  of  a  young  and  lovely  queen,  who  enchants 
the  air  you  breathe  with  her  presence,  or  makes  it  b 
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pioess  enough  for  you  to  kiss  the  ground  she  treaHit 
on.  Is  it  hope  that  causes  you  to  Bo  this?  No; 
rather,  T  should  say,  with  a  most  genuine,  and  yet 
most  despairing  lover, 

*  Thun,  Indian  tike, 
Religious  in  mine  error,  I  nilure 
Tbe  iua  tbaC  loola  upon  hia  wortbipprr. 
But  knows  of  bim  no  more.'" 

"  What  charming  language  !^  cried  Bertha,  and 
she  hecame  very  pensive,  as  if  pondering  tlie  pas- 
sage. 

"  Upon  my  word,*"  ohserved  Mrs.  Mausell,  taking 
up  tbe  discourse,  "  we  may  talk  of  our  cousin  Gran- 
ville's romance,  hut  Mr.  De  ClifFord  heats  him  all  to 
BOthing.  I  only  hope,  for  his  own  fuilce,  this  is  wliat 
he  hafi  called  it,  his  fancy,  not  his  experience." 

"  What  does  cousin  Mansell  think  of  it  ?"  said 
Granville  again,  and  drily  turning  to  him. 

*'  As  I  hope  to  he  saved,"  replied  the  young  gen- 
tleman, switching  his  hoots,"  I  know  nothing  at  all 
about  the  matter,  except  that  ycu  are  all  a  set  of  con- 
founded bores,  and  a  confounded  deal  too  romantic 
fur  me,  so  I  shall  liop  ofl'.  Mother,  I  shall  meet  you 
at  dinner." 

So  saying,  this  illustrious  heir  apparent  literally 
effected  what  he  announced,  and  hopped  ufTfrum  the 
walk. 

There  was  a  pause  of  some  minutes,  and  I  h^an  to 

wonder  at  my  own  courage  in  venturing  what  I  had 

said,  when  Bertha,  after  ruminating  some  time,  said, 

"  Pray,  Mr.  De  Cliilbrd,  where  is  that  beautiful  pas- 
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sage — the  most  beautiful  and  expressive,   '. 

ever  heard^ — which  you  quoted  just  now  ?     He  must, 

indeed,  have  been  a  lover  who  uttered  it." 

"  The  he  was  a  slie,"  obscr^'cd  Granville 

"  But  where  to  be  fouud  ?" 

"  In  Shakspeare,"  returned  I.  "  It  was  the  lament 
of  |KMjr  Helena,  who  had  fixed  her  aFecttons  on  one 
too  mudi  above  licr  even  to  imagine,  much  less  ex- 
pect, success.  Yet  she  fed  upon  her  love  in  secret} 
and,  though  hopeless,  would  not  part  with  it.*" 

"  And  who  was  tliis  superior  lord,  who  was  so  un* 
wittingly  adored  by  her?" 

«  The  Count  of  RousaiUon,"  said  I.  "  The  secret 
was  discovered  by  his  mother,  the  benefactress  of 
Helena,  who  loved  her  like  her  own  child.  The  dis- 
closure is  almost  still  more  beautiful  than  the  passage 
you  ftdiiiire." 

**  I  never  read  the  play,''  said  Bertha. 

"  Perhaps  it  is  as  well  you  should  not,"  obeenred 
Granville;  "but  what  Clifford  says  is  true;  the  ac- 
count of  her  love  is  pathetic,  and  its  disclosure  mov^f 

"  Cannot  you  two  gentlemen  between  you,"  asked 
Lucinda,  "  repeat  it ;  especiaUy  as  you  tell  us  we  may 
as  well  not  read  the  play  ourselves  ?*" 

**  The  task  is  beyond  my  memory,"  replied  Gra 
ville. 

"  And  would  be  beyond  mine,'*'  said  I,  seeing 
the  ladies  turned  to  me,  "but  that  I  was  always  so 
struck  with  the  scene,  and  entered  so  thoroughly  into 
the  feelings  of  Helena,  that  I  never  forgot  it :  for  I 
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thought  those  feeh'ngn  might  bo  man's  xs  well  as  a 
woman's,  and  /,  possibly,  some  time  or  other,  that 
man ;  and  then  I  might  feel  all  the  bitterness  of  her  pa- 
thetic exclamation, 

*  I  tm  from  bomble,  be  from  honottr'd  nunc ; 
No  note  upon  n^  parcnU,  Aii  lU  noble.'  " 

I  thought  Bertha  seemed  struck  with  this,  for  nhe 
lo«t  her  smile,  and  looked  pensively  on  the  ground ; 
but  Miss  Mansell  said  witii  liveliness,  "  Then  you  can 
repeat  Helena^s  confession,  and  will,  I  hope,  favour 
us." 

"  If  you  command  me,  certainly,"  returned  I.  *'  The 
Bpeech  is  to  the  Count  of  RoussiUon's  mother. 

'  Then,  I  confeu. 
Hen  on  my  knee,  befcyre  liigb  bear^  and  you, 
Tbat  before  7011,  and  out  unto  btgh  bear'n, 
I  love  your  son. 

My  fm-itds  wcrre  poor,  but  honest : 
Be  not  offended ;  Jor  it  harU  AOi  Aim 
That  htis  lotjedo/ne:  I foBom  him  not 
£j/  any  loften  tif  prtmmptuout  ncif. 
Nor  would  I  bfive  bim  till  I  do  deserve  littn. 
Yet  never  knunr  bow  that  dcsiTt  itlioiild  be. 
lAnOK  I  love  in  vain,  jifrtiv  affainxt  kop€. 

'  Thus,  Indian  like. 
Religious  in  mine  error,  I  adore 
Tbe  sun  that  looks  upon  his  worsblpper, 
Andknosm  of  bim  no  more'  " 

During  this  recital  I  observed  Bertha's  eyes  were 
fixed  upon  the  ground,  and  she  scarcely  breatiii-d,  as 
if  die  feared  losing  a  word  ;  and,  whether  the  ftrling, 
now  deeper  than  ever,  that  this  was  my  own  cas*-,  gave 
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any  pw-uliarity  to  my  manner  (I  certainly  never  felt 
»  much  afiected  by  the  Unett) ;  orwiiether  their  ova 
impressed  the  Ueteners  a^  it  did,  they  all  seemed 
pathos  moved. 

Granville's  natural  sensibility  showed  lie  wasuiudi 
affected ;  l)ut  I  wislied  tu  penetrate,  if  I  could,  bow 
the  passage  had  Mmught  upon  her  whose  impression 
was  alone  of  consequence  to  me.  She  said  little,  but 
was  peculiarly  thoughtful,  till  her  eyes  glistened 
with  feeling.  Mrs.  Mansell,  however,  from  her  age, 
less  affected,  and  inclined  perhaps  to  banter,  ob- 
served, 

"  So,  then,  Mr.  De  CHffbrd,  you  feared  the  poor 
lady's  case  might  be  your  own.  As  I  know  the  play, 
and  that  she  in  llie  end  succeeded,  I  give  you  all  my 
good  wishes  for  the  same  termination.'" 

Bertha  seemed  struck,  though  she  spoke  not  & 
word,  but  from  that  time  was  wrapt  in  her  own  reflec- 
tions. Indeed  tlie  whole  party,  from  I  l<nownot  what 
cause,  appeared  after  tliis  to  prefer  silence  to  conver- 
sation, till  I  took  my  leave,  when  Mrs.  Mansell,  by 
way  of  a  parting  remark,  said, 

"  Mr.  De  Clifford,  you  must  allow  us  to  thank  yoo 
for  more  than  your  Shaksj)eare,  for  I  think  you  have 
pretty  well  told  ua  who  was  the  author  of  the  stanzas 
we  have  so  much  admired." 

I  was  Ktartled,  and  ber  daughter  laughed  en  espihgkt 
which  seemed  rather  her  nature.  Dertha,  still  grave, 
only  said,  when  I  wished  her  good  morning,  "  We 
have  indeed  had  a  charming  walk;"  and,  reminding  me 
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tilASVILLKB  AUVICK  TO  MK  TO  POliCKT   BEHTIIA, 
WHICH   I  FROMISK  TO  FOLLOW. 


Bb  ruled  by  me  :  furgn  to  tliink  of  her. 

0 1  ceftcti  mc  how  1  sliould  du^H  to  tltink. 

SuAKgntAMx. — Romeo  ^  Ju&tL 

Paooo  as  I  was  of  my  brook,  I  fuund  that  it  had 
not  repaid  my  foadnegs  well ;  fur,  OD  my  n-turn  to 
the  hot^l  to  prepare  for  leaving  Vork,  I  felt  an 
unusual  heaviness  on  my  mind.  It  seemed  to 
that  I  had  passed,  in  the  walk  1  hod  left,  the  swce' 
niotnentH  I  had  ever  known,  only  to  lose  them  fi 
ever.  Yet  there  was  something  in  the  sweetness  wluch 
I  would  not  have  exchanged,  to  be  released  from  all 
the  bitterness  I  underwent.  I  fell  like  the  great 
Oraiond,  when,  though  worn  with  gnef  for  the  1 
of  the  gaJltint  Ossory,  he  exclaimed  with  cxultati 
he  would  not  exchange  his  dead  son  for  any  living 
in  Christendom.  So  I,  though  my  reverence  for 
tha  had  heen  enhanced  a  hundred-fold,  and  the  thought 
of  parting  from  her,  perhaps  for  ever,  was  almost  in- 
supportahle,  yet  this  farther  advance  to  intimacy  wilh 
her  engaging  character  brought  along  with  it 
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light,  which  more  than  lialanced  the  grief  uf  lu&iiig  her. 
I  thought  of  my  own  couplet — 

"  The  liliM  of  Mnsibility 
Dotli  richly  avtr^^y  th«  fwun." 

In  the  evening  there  was  another  ball,  which  it  cost 
me  fifty  changes  of  resolution  before  I  cuuld  dei'ide 
to  attend  it  or  not.  As  it  was,  I  came  to  a  surt  uf  com- 
promise, I  would  not  enter  the  room,  but  dclerinined 
to  see  what  passed  in  it,  without  being  seen,  and  I 
actually  disguised  myself  in  the  great  coat  of  the 
landlord  of  the  inn,  and  took  my  stand  among  those 
of  the  servants  who  were  allowed  to  wait  at  the  door, 
just  within  the  room. 

My  design  was  at  least  fulfilled  ;  for  though  1  could 
not  see  far  into  the  gay  throng,  I  occasionally  disco- 
va%d  the  only  thing  I  sought  fur — the  movements  of 
her  who  now  so  entirely  absorbed  nie.  Strange  to  say, 
though  she  again  danced  with  Sir  Harry  Melford,  and 
could  not  fail  of  dancing  with  her  usual  elegance,  it 
was  not  with  her  usual  spirit ;  and  when  she  reached 
the  bottom  of  the  dance,  close  to  the  entrance  where  I 
waa  standing,  she  begged  to  sit  doMti,  to  which,  with 
pn>per  politeness,  her  partner  agreed.  Yet  there 
seemed  a  constraint  in  the  manner  of  each  towards  the 
other,  which  surprised  nie. 

What  a  situation  for  a  lover,  to  be  standing  un- 
known witliin  ear-shot  (for  there  was  but  one  person 
between  us),  of  my  mistress  and  my  rival ;  for  rival 
Sir  Harry  to  ujy  fears  evidently  appeared.  Nor,  had 
I  been  even  his  equal,  or  superior,  was  he  to  be 
slighted.     He  was  a  man  of  uncounnon  elegance  and 


zntnlioess  of  manner,  at  the  same  time  mat-ked  with 
those  soft  yet  frank  attentionfi  which  always  engage  so 
much  of  a  woman's  attention  in  return.  The  con- 
straint, therefore,  which  1  ohsenxd  in  both,  seemed  to 
me  to  proceed  either  from  something  very  critical  that 
had  pas»txl}  or  was  cxpoeted  to  pass,  Ixtwcen  theoi.  She 
complained  of  head-ache  and  fatigue,  and  he  lamented 
it,  of  course ;  but  each  seemed  rattier  alwent,  till  he 
imputed  it  to  a  long  walk  which  ho  said  he  under- 
stood she  had  taken  that  morning.  This  she  assured 
him,  in  a  more  collected  tone,  could  not  possibly  have 
done  her  harm,  but  rather  good,  for  it  had  been  re- 
markably agreeable ;  aiid  then  she  asked  if  he  had 
ever  seen  the  brook,  wliich  she  thought  the  prettiest 
thing  about  York. 

**  I  should  have  been  fortunate,"  said  Sir  Harrv 
(as  I  thought,  with  something  like  coldness),  "if  I  hod 
been  allowed  to  have  been  one  of  your  party,  by  being 
informed  of  your  intention.  I  am  told  too  you  had 
a  very  animated  discourse  ou  a  most  interesting  sub- 
ject." 

"lie  who  told  it  you,'^  replied  Bertha,  "  who  I 
suppose  was  my  cousin,  I  believe  could  give  very  little 
account  of  it,  for  he  owned  he  did  not  understand  it 
hiuiseir,  and  1  most  thoroughly  believed  him.*' 

**  You  had  yourbrother's  Oxford  acquaintaocc  with 
you,  I  hear,"  said  Sir  Harry. 

**  My  brother's   friend  and  schoolfellow,"  replii 
Miss  Hastings. 

"  A  great  enthusiast,  is  he  not  ? " 

"A  man  of  feeling,  certainly,  and  seemingly  i 
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genius,  or  he  would  not  he  mch  a  friend  of  Mr.  Gran- 
viUe." 

"  Grannlle  patronizes  him,  I  believe,  at  Oxford." 

**  I  do  not  ihiiik  that  is  a  word  to  apply  to  Mr.  De 
CUfibrd,''  replied  Bertha ;  "  be  is  at  least  a  gentleman, 
and  of  very  ancient  birth." 

Sir  Harry  looked  grave,  and  replied,  **  He  is  al 
least  fortunate  in  having  your  good  word,  M iaa  Ha^ 
tings." 

"  That  will  be  of  little  advantage  to  him,""  answered 
she,  in  rather  a  hurried  tone.  "  But  T  feel  quite  re- 
covered, and  if  you  please  we  will  stand  up." 

Sir  Harry  bowed,  and  observed,  before  they  moved 

away, 

**  Be  assured,  Miss  Hastings,  I  meant  to  do  any 
thing  but  disparage  Mr.  De  Clifford,  whose  birth  and 
talents  I  am  aware  of,  as  well  as  the  inequality  of  hin 
fortune  to  the  former  prosperity  of  his  family.  I 
should  be  glad  to  make  his  a{;quaiii1ance.^ 

**  Itwould  not  disgrace  you,""  said  Bertba  ;  and  they 
rejoined  the  dancers. 

Indetinite,  slight,  and  transitory  as  this  was  in 
itself,  to  nic  it  was  all  interesting,  and  gave  me  subject 
for  rumination  the  whole  night.  Having  followed, 
therefore,  the  speakers  with  my  eye  till  I  lost  tlsem  in 
the  crowd,  and  there  seemed  no  chance  of  seeing  them 
again,  I  resolved  to  retire,  which  I  did,fuUuf  a  thousand 
vague  and  indeterminate  thoughts.  For  though  to  the 
conversation  I  had  heard  nothing  important  seemcxl  to 
attach,  to  me  it  was  attend«l  with  an  indescribable 
effect.     I  turned  it  every  possible  way,  I  ran  over  it 


twenty  timcit  in  the  night,  and  it  was,  un  the  wliolet 
pleading,  though  I  could  not  exactly  tell  why.  All 
that  I  knew  was,  that  though  I  feared  Sir  Harry,  I 
could  not  help  respecting  him,  and  that  to  Bertha  I 
feh  bound  more  than  ever. 

The  next  morning  opened  very  different  matters. 
True  to  my  breakfast  appointment  with  Granville,  I 
hoped  to  hear  much  from  him,  though  1  knew  not 
what ;  for,  a*  I  had  seen  hira  with  the  party  the  pre- 
ceding evening,  I  was  sure  every  thing  would  be  inte- 
rescing  that  he  had  to  tell. 

He  began  by  rallying  me  on  the  impression  which 
what  he  called  ray  spouting  had  made  the  day  before, 
on  the  ladies  in  the  walk.  My  heart  immediately  beat 
high,  and  I  panted  to  hear  something  of  Bertha.  Alas  ( 
it  sunk  into  very  ordinary  beating  when  he  could 
uuly  cite  Mrs.  Mausell  and  her  daughter  as  having , 
mode  any  remark. 

"Yet,"  said  I,  "Miss  Hastings  seemed  quite  as 
much  impressed." 

"  O  !  yes,  no  duubt  of  it,  only  she  did  not  happen 
to  meutiou  it  as  the  others  did." 

My  hope  immediately  fell. 

"  Except,  indeed,"  added  he,  "  to  join  with  them  in 
feeling  sure  you  were  the  author  of  the  lines.'* 

**  Well,  I  cai'e  not,*" said  I;  "the  mistress  addressed 
was,  as  you  say,  merely  ideal." 

"  So  T  told  them,"  said  Granville. 

"  And  how  came  you,"  cried  I,  "  to  tell  them  what 
you  certainly  did  not  know  ?'^ 

**  Ucg  pardon,"  said  he,  "  I  did  not  think  it  was  of  I 
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any  consequence;  but  1  will  certainly  rectify  the  mis- 
take by  telling  them  that,  thougli  witliuut  hope,  you 
are  really  and  desperately  in  lovf." 

**  Not  for  the  world,^  I  exclaimed. 

"  Some  Oxford  queen,  perhaps,"  said  he. 

"  Nothing  so  little  likely  ;  besides,  I  only  wrote 
the  lines  thrt?e  days  ago,  ou  the  side  of  the  brook." 

"  O  !  I  understand  you,"  said  he;  "  it  is  a  York 
mistresH,  then,  or  a  mistress  at  York,  that  inspired 
you,"  and  he  looked  very  significantly.  "  But  our 
lea  and  toast  are  getting  cold.*" 

Now  these  few  words  had  deprived  me  of  all  appe- 
tite. I  feared  my  secret  was  discovered,  and  could 
not  eat  a  bit.  He  perceived  it,  fi>r  his  observation  in 
these  matters  was  keen,  and  his  own  romantic  di^posi- 
lion  made  him  alive  to  mine.  As  he  really,  there- 
fore, felt  an  interest  about  nie,  he  %rould  nul  let  the 
subject  drop,  but  rushed,  indeed,  at  once  to  the 
point. 

*'  Afy  dear  Hugh,"  said  he  (for  so  he  had  used  to 
call  me  at  Oxford),  "  I  wanted  not  this  eagerness  of 
yours  to  discover  what  you  arc  ill  able  to  conceal- 
that  you  are  caught  by  the  sweet  beauty,  and  sweeter 
character,  of  my  pretty  kinswumnu,  and  (hat  your 
stanzas,  and  tlie  romantic  devotion  of  hopeless  love 
which  you  professed  yesterday,  all  look  their  birth 
from  her." 

This  sudden  attack  confounded  me,  so  that  I  had 
not  a  word  to  reply,  and  I  looked  (he  disconcerted 
thing  I  felt.  But  1  was  still  more  ulutmed  when  he 
continued  :^ 
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"  My  real  regard  for  you,  added  to  what  I  tliink 
my  knowledge  of  what  your  heart,  if  seriously  moved, 
will  make  you  suffer,  would  cause  me  to  fear  for  this 
discovery,  if  I  did  not  hope  that  it  was  the  mere  fleet* 
iug  admiration  of  an  hour;  such  a  one  as  I  own  I 
myself,  at  your  age,  have  felt  without  mischief,  and 
such,  I  tru8t,  it  will  be  with  you." 

**  Supposing  your  surmise  true/'  said  I,  not  a  little 
confused,  **  may  I  ask  your  reason  for  your  fear  of 
the  one,  or  your  hope  of  the  other?'* 

'*  Simply  because  I  think  you  much  too  good  a 
fallow  TO  encounter  ttie  certain  shipwreck  of  your  hap* 
piness,  OS  well  as  of  all  your  prospects  in  life.  This 
will  iiiiiubiubly  attend  your  perseverance  in  an  incli- 
nation (I  will  not  yet  call  it  a  passion)  which  never 
can  succeed." 

Observing  I  looked  in  consternation,  perhaps  an- 
noyed, he  went  on  with  increased  earnestness,  but  also 
with  an  increased  kindness  of  tone  : — 

"  If  you  think  I  am  taking  too  great  a  liberty,  I 
have  done.  If  you  think  me  only  a  friend,  anxious  for 
your  welfare,  you  will  open  yourself  freely  to  one  who, 
thmigh  still  young  enough  to  know  what  a  warm- 
hearted youth  can  feel  for  such  a  creature  aa  Bertha, 
has  ten  years  more  of  experience  than  you,  and  may 
therefore  not  be  despised." 

"  You  think  then,"  said  I,  in  a  tone  less  dogged 
than  1  was  at  first  inclined  to  be,  "  that  lk>rtha  might 
at  least  justify  the  passion  you  snpi>ose  me  to  feel  ?" 

"  First  tell  me,"  returned  he,  "  whether  I  am  right. 
But,  whether  right  or  wrong,  I  am  free  to  say,  that  I 
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think  Bertha  might  justify  any  warmth  of  attach- 
ment which  any  person,  prince  or  peasant^  might  feei; 
and  so,  perhaps,  Sir  Harry  Melford  has  for  some  dme 
thought." 

My  heart  sickened  at  the  intimation.  Alas!  thought 
I,  they  are  engaged.  I  gave  a  deep  sigh,  and  moum- 
fiilly  said,  "  I  at  least  understand  and  thank  you  now, 
for  cautioning  me  so  kindly.  As  a  relation,  they  have 
confided  to  you  that  Sir  Harry  and  Miss  Hastings  are' 
betrothed.    Brieve  me,  I  am  glad — very  glad.'" 

And  so  I  was;  for,  heavy  as  it  weighed  u)x>n  me, 
a  gleam  of  common  sense  opeuiug  to  my  mind,  1 
thought  this  the  likeliest  of  all  things,  by  putting  an 
end  to  all  possibility  of  pnisjiect,  to  put  an  end  to 
all  my  illusions.  I  was  therefore  almost  sorry  to  be 
brought  back  again  into  the  region  of  doubt  and 
doating,  by  Grauville*s  saying,  "  Sir  Harry  lias  at- 
tractions,  and  I  wish,  for  his  sake — indeed,  for  both 
Toursakes — that  your  fears  were  founded.  But  what- 
ever Am  wishes,  they  are  at  least  not  yet  accomplished  ; 
the  pretty  Bertha  says  her  hour  is  not  come.'* 

My  lieart  danced  at  tliis,  yet  I  was  a  fool  for  al- 
lowing it  to  do  so  ;  fur  what  could  it  do,  but  plunge 
me  deeper  in  uncertainty  and  despair. 

**Am  I  to  nmlerstfliid,  then,"  said  I,  "that  Sir 
Harry  has  offered  and  been  refused  ?'* 

"  Not  refused  ;  yet  not  accepted.  In  the  first  place, 
her  only  feeling  is  that  of  surprise  at  any  one  thiukiug 
her  (being  so  young)  a  subject  for  &  projxisal  of  mar- 
riage. She  says,  gaily  and  truly,  tlmt  uC  present  she 
is  married  to  papu.     In  the  next  place,  a  confession 
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uf  his  agreeeUeuess  (as,  indeed,  h  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  for  lie  really  is  a  very  agreeable  fellow),  is  all  that 
she  can  feel  for  him;  adding,  with  the  playfulnesi  of 
her  age,  that  she  has  not  yet  had  dancing  enough.  In 
all  this,  slie  is  supiwrteJ  by  Mr.  Hastings,  while  Sir 
Harry  U  as  strenuously  backed  Ity  Foljambe,  who, 
with  his  usual  vehemence,  points  out  insitauces  of 
brides  of  not  merely  seventeen,  but  of  oue,  and  eve 
two  years  younger.  If  Sir  Harry,  therefore.,  pursiiwl 
his  suit,  and  when  the  lady  has  had  dancing  enough, 
he  possibly  may  succeed." 

**  Huppy  Sir  Harry  1"  cried  I  ;  "  what  is  this  but, 
acceptance,  only  uiade  sweeter  by 

'  Sweet,  reluctuit.  unorous  delay' 

"  Sir  Harry  does  not  think  so,"  said  Granville, 
"  nay,  has  crotchets  of  his  own  about  love,  and  tliiuks 
a  lady,  who  will  not  yield  at  thelirat  summons,  must 
either  be  engaged,  or  can  never  feel  wliat  alone  will 
satisfy  him.  All  this,  however,  I  should  not  have 
told  you,  but  that  you  arc  concerned  in  the  breach  it 
is  likely  to  create  between  two  persons  who  have 
hitherto  loved  one  another  as  a  brother  and  sisi 
ought,  but  seldom  do." 
^^  '*  Good  God  !  l^'oljambe  !" 

^^F  "  Ves  I  he  is  furious,  for  he  has  set  his  heart  upon 

I  the  match,  and  quarrels  bitterly  with  Bertha  for  n 

I  acceding;  with  her  father,  for  declaring  that   the 

I  shall  be  no  compulsion  ;  and  with  8ir  Harry,  for  re- 

I  fushig  tu  persevere.     You  know  his  vehemence;  but 

I  this  alone  is  not  what  conceiiis  you. " 
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**  What  does  ?■"  asked  I,  with  eagerness. 

"  Tliia ;  and  it  is  what  made  me  counsel  you  as  I 
did.  Your  attentions,  as  Foljambe  calls  them,  to  his 
sister  at  the  ball,  where  you  saved  her  from  falling, 
filled  him  with  jealousy  and  anger  at  the  time  i  and 
the  denouement  with  Sir  Harry  occurring  the  very 
next  day,  he  is  furious  in  the  notion  that  she  may 
give  you  a  thought.  He  accuses  her  to  his  father 
for  having  ever  looked  upon  you  with  even  civility; 
and,  having  heard  of  whot  passed  at  the  brook,  and 
all  your  romance  there,  though  communicated  by  a 
fool,  his  rage  is  at  its  height.  He  recollects,  he 
says,  too  great  an  intimacy  at  Foljiunbo;  curses  the 
hour  when  you  were  admitted  there  ;  and  was  angry 
with  me  for  giving  you  a  good  word.  In  short,  his 
violence,  always  in  extremes,  here  knows  no  bounds. 
I  am  glad,  therefore,  that  you  are  lea\'ing  the  town 
to-day,  for  I  would  not  have  you  meet  for  the  world." 

All  this  was  wormwood  to  me,  and  I  was  senousiy 
grieved  ;  yet,  for  the  life  of  me,  could  not  help  being 
anxious  to  know  whether  tliere  was  any,  or  what, 
foundation  for  the  supposition  that  such  a  compara- 
tive outcast  could  have  engaged  any,  the  smallest 
portion  of  Bertha's  favour.  Were  !  to  have  been 
banished,  or  to  have  banished  myself  for  ever,  the 
thought  of  such  a  thing  would  have  been  meat  and 
dnnk  to  me  for  the  rest  of  my  life ;  but  to  oscer- 
tun  it,  even  if  Granville  knew  it,  was  impossible, 
without  exposing  me  to  the  suspicion  of  a  vanity  too 
egregious  to  encourage.  I  would  have  given  more 
tlian  I  possessed  to  have  asked  the  question,  but  was 
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ashamed, — when  Granville  himself  explained  all  he 
knew  in  finishing  his  narration. 

It  seems  it  was  the  supieut  Mansell  who  had  in- 
fused all  this  jealousy  into  Faljambe,  both  in  his  re- 
marks upon  what  jmssed  in  the  Imll-room,  and  in  ob- 
serving in  Uertlm^s  presence,  that  she  &eemed  never  so 
much  at  her  ease  with  anybody  as  with  me.  To  tliis 
abe  made  a  memorable  reply  : — ■ 

"  Poor  fellow  !"   said  she;  "  he  had  need  for  some 
one  to  seem  easy  with   him,  where  others,  after  pro- 
fessLDg  eternal  friendship,  shew  nothing  but 
'  Hftfd  ijnkintlne«&'  altered  eye.*" 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  said  Granville,  **  how  I  ad- 
miivd  tlie  decision  and  self-possession  in  one  so  young, 
and  usually  so  sportive,  with  which  she  said  this." 

"  O  !  my  friend,'*  cried  I,  "  can  you  be  surprised 
at  me  ?  is  she  not  an  angel  .^ 

**  Cease  your  rapture,"  answered  he,  looking  more 
grave,  "  till  you  have  heard  the  conclusfon;  for  she 
added  with  dignity,  *  I  say  this  to  you,  brother,  who 
have  no  right  to  disdain,  for  no  cause,  the  man  you  fl 
once  loved  like  an  equal ;  and  also  to  this  officious 
gentleman  (meaning  Mansell),  who  pretends  tore- 
port  what  he  has  not  mind  enough  to  understand ;  H 
but  if  either  of  you  suppose,  from  what  passed  yes- 
terday, or  this  vindication  to-day,  thst  Mr.  De  Clifford 
has  ever  conceived  what  you  do  him  the  wrong  to  im- 
pute to  hira,  or  that  I  think  as  I  am  impertinently 
supposed  to  do,  the  supposition  is  nut  only  offensive 
and  unjust,  but  slanderous.  I  desire,  therefore,  to  be 
no  more  affronted  by  such  insinuations.' 
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•*  You  see,**  concluded  Granville,  **  that  the  spirit 
of  the  family  is  not  confined  to  Foljanibe.  Her  father, 
who  was  present,  praised  her  for  this  speech  ;  ManseJl 
crouched  under  it ;  hut  Foljaube  bad  not  the  gene* 
rofiity  to  say  he  was  eorry,  or  even  iiatisficd.  The 
feeling  of  the  whole  family,  however,  includinji;  Bertha 
herself,  being  thus  made  known  to  you,  I  do  hope, 
my  dear  Hugh,  that  if  only  for  your  own  pride's 
sake,  to  say  nuthiug  of  prudence  and  happtucss,  you 
will  drive  this  youthful  ebullition  from  your  heart  ;^ 
a  thing  which,  whatever  I  may  have  once  thought  of 
(he  difficulty  of  a  conquest  over  love,  is  not  so  difficult 
as  perhaps  you  imagine,*' 

I  cannot  even  now  but  feel  the  variety  of  contend- 
ing ^notions  which  this  narration  created  within  me, 
and  the  struggle  whicli  arose  in  my  mind  upon  hear- 
ing it.  My  eyes  grew  dim — my  head  dizzy — and 
sickness  came  over  my  heart.  I  could  not  speak,  and 
ceased  almost  to  think. 

Perceiving  me  pale,  and,  as  lie  thought,  faiuting, 
the  watchful  Granville  exclaimed, 

•*Come;  this  must  not  be^  I  meant  to  rouse,  not 
overthrow  you.  But,  yuuiig  and  sanguine  as  you 
are,  you  surely  roust  be  alive  to  what  both  reason  and 
pride  demand  of  you.  Even  if  Bertha  were  favour- 
able, you  surely  would  not  seek  to  ruin  her  with  her 
family,  to  say  nothing  of  reducing  her  to  beggary——" 

"  O!  stop,"  cried  I,^'*  stop  the  unnecessary  ad- 
monition. Lioving  Bertha  belter  than  myself,  you 
need  not  tax  me  with  sucli  selfishness.  Even  could 
she  think  of  me  as  Bhe  is  accused  of  doing  by  that 
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proud  and  unfeeling  brother,  whom  she  so  well  cor- 
rected, vuluiitarily  and  for  ever  could  X  forego  the 
Ijeaveii  it  would  be  to  win  her.  But  my  task  would 
then  be  easy  and  sweet,  in  the  thought  that  I  possessed 
her  favour,  and  sacrificed  my  own  feelings  to  ho* 
welfare.  Here,  however,  she  herself  avows  that  such 
javour  would  be  slanderous.  All,  therefore,  is  dreary 
mortitication,  huiuiliation,  and  self-blame,  for  aspira- 
tions raocked,  and  audacity  punished.  Oh!  who  can 
bear  the  pangs  of  despised  love  ?" 

"  You  will  have  greater  merit  in  the  conquest  of 
them,'"  said  Granville.     "  Nor,  as  I  have  said,  is  it 
so  difficult;    only  ^rd  yourself  to  the   battle,   and  ■ 
though  the  contest  is  severer  than  I  thought  it  would 
be,  you  will  triumph  like  a  brave  boy.     Meantime 
recollect    that    Bertha  does  any  thing  but  despise, 
nay,  evidently  esteems  you  ;   which  is  as  much  as  she 
does  by  Sir  Harry,  though  a  favourite  of  fortune,  and 
supported  by  her  family — you  the  reverse.     Ought  ^ 
not  this  to  satisfy  your  pride  ?  the  wound  of  which,  f 
after  all,  forms  a  very  principal  iugredient  in  the  grief 
which  affectsa  disappointetl  lover — which,  as  you  never 
were  encouraged,  nor  evrai  declared  yourself,  you  can- 
not  be  called.    But,  if  necessary  for  your  cure,  I  could  H 
not  give  you  a  better  history,  either  of  the  folly  or  the 
cure  of  luve,  than  my  own."  ^m 

[  "  Pray,''  said  1,  '*  give  it  me.**  V 

^^P  "  Willingly.     Imprimis^  the  lady  was  an  Oxford 

P  belle,  the  daughter  of  the  head  of  a  house,  and  there- 

L  fore,  in  that  place,  one  of  the  haute  noblesse.     It  was 

t  Uiy  fortune  to  meet  her  every  evening  in  one  or  other 
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of  the  walks,  and  it  gave  me  such  pleasure,  that  at  last 
it  became  necessary  to  my  happiness  fur  the  uight. 
Nay,  when  every  botly  was  retiring  to  rest,  I  could 
never  go  to  bed,  without  watching,  as  I  iionietiiues 
did,  for  an  hour  together,  till  I  beheld  the  light  of 
her  bed-candle  through  the  crevice  of  her  shutter; 
nor  could  I  leave  it,  till  the  light  disappeared  (during 
which  imagination  was  briskly  at  work),  and  only 
then  thinking  that  all  was  over,  and  that  she  had  sunk 
to  her  repose,  could  I  retire  to  mine.  I  think  you 
will  allow  here  was  folly  enough." 

'*  But  did  you  never  tell  your  love?" 

"  Never.  Nay,  for  a  long  time  I  did  not  know 
her,  yet  haunted  her  upon  all  occasions.  As  she  was 
a  great  walker  out,  and  passed  daily  by  my  window,  I 
was  always  seated  till  she  appeared.  I  then  dogged 
hCT.  If  she  went  into  a  shop,  I  was  sure  to  want 
something  in  the  same  place  :  if  I  saw  which  way  she 
walked,  I  took  a  round-about  path  to  meet  her:  if  I 
did  so,  I  was  in  glory  ;  if  she  had  turned  before  I  saw 
her,  I  was  in  despair.  Meantime,  I  gave  her  credit 
for  every  virtue  and  every  accomplishment,  and  be- 
came sick  and  hopeless,  because  unknown  to  her.  I 
waa  at  length  introduced — found  her  a  fool— and  was 
cured."^ 

*'  How  old  were  you  ?''    asked  I. 

"  Your  age,'"  swd  he. 

I  was  silent  for  some  time.  At  length,  seeing  he 
thought  his  case  unanswerable,  I  observed, 

"  Bertha>  at  least,  is  no  fool,  whatever  your  Chloe 
;  been ;  and  though  all  this  may  be  true,  and 
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you  may  not  have  invented  it  formy  benefit, it  does  not 
apply.  It  was  ex-idcnt  you  were  not — you  could  uot 
be  in  love,  knowing  so  Utile  of  her."  h 

"  Why  not  I,"  said  he,  "  as  well  as  Petrarch  ?"         V 

"  True,*'  replied  I ;  "  but  your  example  is  unfortu- 
nate a|2fmn,  for  Petrarch  was  not  cured.'* 

"  That,"  said  he,  "  was  probably  because  he  never 
was  introduced  to  Laura." 

If  I  was  to  be  lectured  out  of  luy  feelings,  and  made 
a  convert  to  prudence  from  a  destructive  passion,  I 
was  fortunate  in  such  a  friend  as  Granville  ;  for  from 
perhaps  a  soft  nature,  and  certainly  from  his  own  ac- 
quaintance with  the  waywardness  of  love,  he  was  better 
able  to  soothe  and  jKTsuade  nie  than  the  sterner  mind 
of  Fothergill.  With  all  my  deference  for  aiy  good 
tutor,  I  could  not  help  feeling  the  diS'ercnce  Ijetween 
them  in  this  respect :  for  Granville,  as  I  have  said,  was 
himself  romantic — PothergiU,  matter  of  fact ;  Gran- 
viiXc  had  often  deviated  into  the  ilowery  paths  of  ima- 
gination— Pothergill  had  never  quitted  the  beaten 
track  of  solier  life.  J 

'Twas  well  for  me  that  at  this  distressing  moment^ 
Granville — not  Fothergill — was  my  physician.  In 
fact,  he  made  my  case  so  much  his  own,  and  entered 
so  kindly,  as  well  as  considerately  into  my  situatioQi 
that  I  was  made  sensible  of  tlic  egregious  folly  of 
plunging  into  mere  romance,  at  the  expense  of  the 
plainest  common  sense,  without  being  made  to  feel  die 
humiliation  of  too  severe  self-blame. 

"  Your  position,"  said  be,  "  boa  at  least  this  ad- 
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rantage — your  mistress  has  broke  no  fiiith  with  you ; 
you  are  not  numbered  among  the  jilted  ;  you  cannot 
complain  of  ill-usage." 

"  And  yet,"  said  I,  "  ill-usage  might  girc  mc  spirit, 
and  I  should  have  my  pride  to  retire  upon — here  all  is 
blank  and  harren~-a  weary  waste — *  flat  and  unpro- 
fitable'— nothing  but  a  garden  of  weeds." 

"  Say  not  so,''  replied  he,  "  for  a  garden  more  cul- 
tivated and  productive— the  garden  of  the  world — lies 
before  you,  if  you  would  but  look  at,  and  cultivate  it 
As  for  your  pride,  you  must  surely  be  prouder  than 
Louis  XIV.  himself,  to  suppose  you  are  wronged,  be- 
cause  a  lady  to  whom  you  never  breathed  a  syllable  of 
your  love  has  not  returned  it,  or  rather  hos  not  her- 
self fallen  in  love  with  you :  and  this  I  should  say 
if  you  were  a  dulce." 

**  I  believe,"  returned  T,  **  I  am  a  very  great  fool." 

**  Stick  to  that,*'  said  he,  "  and  your  cure  is  at 
hand ;  for  I  suppose  you  are  not  like  Orlando,  who, 
when  Rosalind  said  she  would  cure  him,  replied,  that 
he  would  not  be  cured.  But  you  are  really  not  so 
desperate ;  for  though,  as  far  as  making  verses  by  the 
side  of  a  brook  is  concerned,  you  may  have  *  the  quo- 
tidian of  love'  upon  you,  you  have  none  of  the 
marks  which  the  same  Rosalind  bo  learnedly  raiume- 
rates.  You  have  not  the  lean  cheek  ;  a  siuiken  eye  ; 
a  beard  neglected ;  hose  ungartered ;  bonnet  un- 
handed; sleeve  unbuttoned.  Vou  are  rather  point- 
device  in  your  accoutrements.'*     Besides,  though  it 
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were  not  so,  and  tliough  Bertha  la  charming,  there  are 
other  Berthas  in  the  world.*" 

I  almost  started  at  this,  and  replied  with  qiiicknem, 
"  M^    dear    friend,    I   like  your  reasoning,    but  _ 
not  your  raillery.     I  trust  you  think  mc  not  so  com- if 
nion-place  as  tu  fly  like  a  butterfly  froui  oue  flower 
to  another ;  or  that  Bertha  herself  can  be  so  little 
valued : — 


When  the  dcTout  religion  of  mine  eye 

Mnintains  euehfulftuliuiud.tlien  turn  tears  to  SrM." 


**  Good,"  returned  he ;  "  we  shall  soon,  no  doubt, 
have  you  an  English  Petrarch,  burying  yourself  in 
some  Yorkshire  Vaucluse;  or,  like  Camillo,  flying  to  fl 
the  mountains,  to  live  with  shepherds.  I  shall  cer- 
tainly watch  the  county  papers  for  an  advertisement, 
which  will  begin  with — '  Wherwis  a  melancholy  mao 
lately  left  his  abode,  and  is  suspected  of  wandering  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Foljambe  Park  :  whoever  wiU 
give  information^—" 


"  Never  r  cried  1,  interrupting  him,  and  unable 
to  contain  myself—"  never  would  I  stoop  to  such 
hiiiuiliation.  I  should  not  ctre  if  Bertha  knew  all  my 
devotion ;  but  never  should  that  proud  family  have 
such  a  triumph  over  me !"  ^ 

"  I  hail  the  resolution,"  returned  Granville,"  aod 
upon  this  ground,  if  there  were  no  otlicr,  I  rest  for 
your  recovery.     But  there  is  another." 

I  eagerly  asked  what  ? 

"  Your  own  good  sense,  and  your  very  love  itaelf 
for  Bertha,  whom,  if  you  could  win,  you  would  not 
reduce  to  beggary  and  e&trangeuienl  from  her  faj 
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I    RF.TITRN    HOME      TO    MY     FAMILY. — MY     FBELIKOl 
WHEN  I  GET  THERE. — PLEA6UBES  OF  SECLU5I0K. 


Gltd  tbiit  you  flius  continue  your  resolvp. 
To  Huck  the  sweet*  of  Aweet  pliJIosophf. 

SHAKsnAKi.  —  Tamngo/the  Shrew. 

I  HAD  now  to  prepare  for  very  different  scenes.  M] 
father,  whom  I  huve  not  mentioned  all  this  time,  be 
cause  engaged  in  the  business  which  brought  him  to 
York,  had  left  me  entirely  to  myself,  and,  now  the 
grand  jury  were  dismissed,  impatient  to  get  home,  he 
scolded  me  for  staying  so  long  with  Mr.  Granville. 

We  were  soon  on  horseback,  and  I  own  I  made  but 
a  sorry  companion  to  my  excellent  parent.     I  wa.s  ab- 
sent, silent,  heavy,  and  dull,  and  listened  but  drowailj 
to  his  observations  upon  the  agriculture  of  the  coi 
try.     I  was,  indeed,  so  lost  and  inattentive,  or,  wl 
I  did  attend,  so  ignorant,  that  lie  good-natur»?dIy  ga^ 
up  the  attempt  to  engage  me,  saying,  as  a  parting  hit 
"  Ah  !  Hugh,  thou  may'st  be  a  scholar,  God  bl« 
thee,  but  thou  wilt  never  make  a  farmer.** 

It  was  the  last  thing  I  desired  to  make,  and  ind< 
felt  at  the  reproach  much  the  same  sort  of  dii»dain 
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■hich  Tom  the  footman,  in  the  "  Coaadous  Lovers," 
does  at  the  idea  of  a  man  in  love  Iteing  sent  for  a  tea- 
kettle. The  good  Mr.  De  Clifford,  however,  seeing  he 
could  make  nothing  of  me,  fell  at  lust  into  better 
company — his  own  thoughts.  He  was  absorbed  by 
vhtt  might  be  going  on  at  home,  or  what  might  Iw 
ibcbetut  course  of  crops  for  the  aaiX  of  the  West  Riding, 
ind  we  jogged  on,  to  my  great  satisfaction,  in  silence. 
How  my  mind  was  employed,  may  perhaps  be 
gnoscd. 

On  arriving  at  home,  I  was  for  some  time  occupied 
by  the  afl'ettionatc  officers  of  my  mother,  ami  the  jollity 
of  my  brothers,  the  last  a  stronger  contrast  than  ever 
vith  my  own  reserved  diK[x>5ition,  now  augmented 
twenty-fold.  Tliey,  however,  did  not  insist  upon  my 
having  the  same  spirits  as  themselves;  which  was  all 
I  wanted  ;  and  though  they  sometimes  laughed  at 
•*  t'young  doctor,*'  for  not  k  nowing  l>arley  from  wheat 
before  it  was  in  car,  upon  the  whole  they  paid  me  due 
respect,  particularly  when  they  found  me,  as  they 
sometimes  did,  with  a  Gi-eek  folio  before  me.  Upon 
theoe  occasions  they  would  ask  how  souu  I  should  put 
on  petticoats  and  l>e  in  pulpit. 

It  may  be  supposed  that  the  Hall-house  was  not 
unvisited,  and  there  also  kindness  awaited  me;  but 
the  ladies,  though  they  were  not  sorry  to  have  a  dash- 
ing Oxford  man  (for  so  they  called  me  till  they  knew 
better)  among  their  followers,  were  less  than  ever  en- 
gaging in  my  eyes.  Ilieir  manners  were,  like  their 
dress,  flaunting  and  gaudy,  and,  by  contrast,  only  re- 
st S 
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minded  me  the  more  of  that  graceful  repose  and  sim-  J 
pie  elegance  which,  with  all  her  cheerfulness,  charac-  W 
terized  the  being  who  gtiU  engrossed  me.     They  were 
animated  and  lively  too,  if   being  loud  was  to  be 
auimatiLti,  or  being  boisterous,  lively.     But  this  al»i  ^ 
from  the  same  contrast,  produced  rather  disgust  thaaH 
admiration.     Who  ever,  indeed,  united  8o  much  gen- 
tleness and  intelligence,  with  so  much  animation,  aa^ 
Bertha  ?  V 

Alas !  hov  was  1  spoiled,  aud  how  much  better,  I 
thought,  if,  like  my  brothers,  I  could  have  rejoiced  if 
the  Misses  Goff  honoured  me  with  a  smile.  ThJR, 
however,  was  of  little  consequence,  and  I  only  men- 
tion it  to  account  for  the  devotion  which,  more  than 
ever,  I  gave  to  solitude.  My  lone  walks  were  often 
protracted  till  midnight ;  I  saw  every  bird  to  bed, 
and  was  lulled  to  sleep  in  my  own,  only  by  the  far- 
off  tinkling  of  the  sheep  bell.  Often,  indeed,  without 
sleeping,  I  would  lie  in  a  melanch(tly,  but  far  from 
unpleasing,  reverie,  gazing  through  the  casement,  pur- 
posely left  open,  to  catch  the  perfume  of  the  honej« 
suckle  which  peered  in  at  the  window — 

"  Wliile  over  head  the  moon 

SatarbilFL'sii.  otkI  nparer  Id  the  euth 
Wlieel'il  hvT  pale  courae." 

These,  after  all,  and  spite  of  my  hopeless  thraldc 
were  charming  moments,  nor  did  I  even  wish  to  ex-' 
change  them  for  liberty.     Thus  I  was  a  practical 
illustration  of  that   exciting,  but  what  most 
call  unnatural,  fancy  expressed  by  the  poet ; — 
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**  lliere's  nought  in  this  Ufe  sweet, 
If  mva  were  wise  to  eee% 
But  oril)-  mi'liiiK-liiily  : 
Ob!  sweetest  raelunrlioly  *." 

The  melancholy  of  a  lover,  however,  is  often  very 
(liBerent  from  that  which  is  usually  designated  by  the 
word.  Tliough  hopeless,  I  was  nut  niiserahle,  and  I 
clung  to  the  comment  Granville  had  made  upon  my 
situation,  that  it  was  not  that  of  a  scorned  or  rejected 
lover.  With  the  usual  elasticity  of  youth,  I  therefore 
encouraged  myself  to  believe  that  it  was  only  the  dis- 
parity of  our  lots  wliich  made  Bertha  use  the  language 
she  did,  when  she  said  that  to  suppose  love  between 
us  was  slanderous  as  well  as  impertinent.  I  therefore 
took  no  pains  to  perform  my  promise  to  Granville,  to 
redeem  myself;  nay,  1  am  afraid  I  was  rather  proud 
(I  trertainly  was  nut  ashame<t)  of  my  chains,  and 
though  annoyed  when  forced  into  company,  I  did 
any  thing  hut  what  my  brothers  (and  my  father 
too)  thought  I  did — mope  when  alone. 

Thus  1  might  say  with  Gray,  mine  was  rather  a 
leuchocholy  than  a  meloucholy.  Certainly,  I  might 
say,  my  dreams  of  love  were  lilte  his  low  spirits, 
"  true  and  faithful  companions  ;  they  got  up  with  me, 
went  to  bed  with  me,  made  journeys  and  returns  as  I 
did,  nay,  and  paid  visits,  and  would  even  affect  to  be 
jocose,  and  force  a  laugh  with  me;  but  most  commonly 
we  sat  alone  together,  and  were  the  prettiest  company 
in  the  world."  * 

In  this  love  of  being  alone  T  was  not  a  little  a»- 
sisted  by   my  mother,  with   whom  I   was  always  a 

•  Gray  to  Wttt. 
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favourite,  bccnufie  she  expected  great  thingfi  from  my, 
attacliuiL'nt  to  study:  Rhc  accordingly  gave,  or  pro*fl 
cured  me,  full  and  absolute  dominion  over  a  little     i 
retired  closet  in  (lie  gable   of  the  house,  lighted  only 
by  a  glazed  door,  whicTi  opened  upon  a  garden — ^If  a 
court  nf  some  tliirty  feet  square,  filled  with  sweet 
herbs,  and  a  few  of  the  common  flowers,  convolvulus, 
and  nasturtium  (dahlias  were  not  then   known)— if 
tliis  could  be  called  a  garden. 

However,  there  was  a  picturesque  old  wall,  in  which 
waA  a  quaint  old  dial,  much  to  my  taste,  and  an  ample 
spreading  Hme-lree,  which  resounded  with  the  hum  of 
a  thousand  bees,  aud  was  the  haunt  of  blackbirds, 
and  sometimes  of  a  squirrel.  It  had,  therefore,  an 
air  of  seclusion  and  «»mpanionship  at  the  same  time ; 
and  as  tlie  only  entrance  to  it  was  through  the  closet, 
which  1  considered  as  mine,  I  had  it  all  to  myself; 
which  was  exactly  what  I  wished. 

My  father  thought  I  was  al>sorl>ed  in  study,  whidi     ■: 
wa»  partly  true,  and  left  me  alone;  and  thus,  night  an^H 
day,  I  remained  in  undisturbed  possession  of  my  miod, 
which  was  all  I  wanted ;  and  that  mind,  while  thu« 
allowed  to  enjoy  itself,  became  to  me  a  more  valuable 
jKissession  than  ever  I  knew  it  before.  ^M 

My  hermitage  was  delightful,  for  it  gave  me  all  the 
freedom  of  thought  and  action  which  solitude  conferS)^ 
without  its  drawback,  a  sense  of  uncomfortable  loudi^ 
ness.  All  was  quiet  within,  and  no  fear  of  interrup- 
tion from  without,  unless  I  chose  it, — when  the  cheerful 
sights  and  sounds  of  a  busy  farm  made  a  pleasing^ 
diver«on. 
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How  much  prefirrabic  to  the  solilarr  and  mDOoto- 
oous,  and  tUerefore  uninteresting,  magnificence  «ith 
which  the  great  think  it  part  of  their  greatness  (o 
surround  themselves  !  This  indeed  was  a  later  lesson, 
which  on  acquaintance  with  palaces  afterwards  taught 
me:  palaces  which,  though  tilled  with  gilding  and 
diaoionds,  are  geuerallv*  from  the  struggles  and  pas- 
sions of  their  inmates  (not  excepting  their  owners), 
destitute  of  the  great  diamond — content ;  palaces 
which,  if  not  properly  tilled,  have  the  sadness  of  a 
de%rt ;  if  filled,  destroy  from  excitement  all  the  calm 
and  happiness  uf  life. 

And  thus  I  was  brought  more  acquainted  with  my- 
self than  Oxford,  or  the  world,  could  have  ever  made 
me;  and  it  is  therefore  that  I  hail  the  remembrance 
of  it  now,  as  of  a  pleasure  unalloyed,  because  perfectly 
pure. 

To  this  epoch,  thus  passed,  though  so  young,  in 
what  I  may  call  a  philosophical  freedom,  I  may  attri- 
bute much  of  that  contemplative  habit,  and  that  ob- 
servation of  life,  which  have  belonged  to  me  ever  since, 
and  from  which  I  have  derived  whatever  independence 
of  adventitious  circumstances  I  possess — so  much  more 
valuable  than  all  that  riches,  and  still  more  that  am- 
bition, can  give.  This  disposition  was  greatly  encou- 
raged by  the  perusal  of  that  quaint  old  ballad  which 
I  found  in  a  collection  lent  me  by  Sir  Harry,  enti- 
tuled  (acconling  to  the  inscription),  "  The  sweete  and 
plesaunt  Sonet,  called,  My  mind  to  me  a  Kingdom 
is." 

So  much  indeed  did  my  own  mind  chime  in  with  its 
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notable  sentiments  uf  niorat  virtue,  that  I  caoaut 
refuse  myself  llic  pleasure  of  refreshing  my  memory 
with  suiue  of  its  stanzas. 

"  My  rniodc  to  mee  «  kingdooie  to, 

Such  perfect  joye  Iliereln  t  flndt 
As  fam-  cxrrnJs  alJ  «tctliiy  hlisse, 

Thiit  wiirlde  alTords  or  growes  liykiiid.* 
Tboii^h  much  f  want  that  most  men  have. 
Yet  doth  my  mind  forbJil  me  crnre. 

*'  Content  I  live;  tliis  is  my  stay, 

I  »c^e)[  iii>  morn  tliiui  may  sulliee, 
1  ]]n:sBtf  to  Ur»r  ao  hauglity  away, 

Looke  what  I  Ucke  my  mind  supplies. 
Lo  !  thus  I  triumph  like  a  king. 
Content  with  that  my  tntnd  doth  brin^ 

"  I  see  flow  picntio  surfeits  oft, 

A  nd  h^aty  cUfiibers  oft  do  fail ; 
I  fee.  how  tliofi;  ihHt  sit  ulofC, 

Mbliap  doth  threaten  most  of  all, 
lliey  gete,  theytoyle,  they  Bpeiiil  with  care, 
&uch  cares  my  iiiinde  could  never  beare. 

"  Some  have  too  touch,  yet  rtill  they  crave, 
I  llctlu  liii%'e,  yet  eeeke  no  more; 
They  are  Imt  poore.  Itiaugh  much  they  have, 

And  I  am  rich  with  little  store. 
They  poore,  I  riche ;  they  beg,  I  give  j 
They  tocke,  I  lendoi  they  pine,  I  live." 

.  These  maximB  of  life,  richer  perhaps  in  wiwlani 
than  poetry,  becnme  my  compass,  when,  ae  I.oft  SA, 
I  fluuted  upon  the  wave  of  uncertainty  as  to  the  ine- 
quality of  uiankiiiH  in  their  diflereiit  lots,  objects,  and 
conduct ;  and  they  brought  me  up  almost  to  a  level 
with  those  who  I  thought  had  di^ained  me;  so  tl 

•  Derived  from  natore. 


I  becsme  less  and  less  dependant  iipoo  their  smile  or 
ftown. 

In  this  seclusion,  with  which  letters  had  so  much  to 
dcs  it  may  be  supposed  that  Bertha's  dear  present  of 
Gresaet  was  not  forgotten.  In  fact,  it  became  more 
my  companion  than  ever,  and,  as  may  be  imaginal, 
not  solely  for  its  use  in  keeping  up  my  French.  I  was 
itidewl  ever  fond  of  Gresset  for  his  own  sake,  and,  in 
the  humour  I  was  in,  fastened  with  heightened  relish 
ODsuaie lines  which  fell  in  with  my  prevailing  feelings 
even  more  than  the  wise  saws  of  the  philosophic  ballad 
Ihaie  quoted.  Gresset,  I  thought,  might  have  been, 
like  myself,  tossed  in  the  uncertainties  of  love,  vexed 
hy  (he  frown  of  the  proud,  or  annoyed  by  the  plati- 
tudes of  the  vulgar ;  and,  like  me  too,  had  perhaps 
courted  solitude,  when  he  wrote  the  following  stanzas : 

"  Heiireux  qui.  dwiK  lu  pnix  »cen!t« 
ll'unc  \i\tn  et  belle  retralte, 

Vitignort,  content  ilc  pen, 
Et  qui  ne  se  voit  point  iiuns  cewe 
Jouel  (le  I'mvc'iple  Ut-csse, 

Ou  iiu|>c  dc  r«v*.'«gl(!  dieu." 

[fl  the  frame  nf  mind  1  have  descril)etl,  I  was  parti- 
:u]arlv  delighted  with  this,  and  his  ability,  by  the 
brce  of  iniogination  alone,  to  turn  winter  into  spring: 

"  Lsilftfif  Id  Hb<.-rt£  »upr(!me. 

5«[Dant  de  flciiTs  tuus  les  ini'tiuiK, 
Dans  I'vinpiru  de  I'liirer  ni^me. 
Oh  trouire  le»  jours  du  printcmpa." 

I;  charming  dream  !  1  often  exclaimed  ;  would  it 
lould  always  be  realised  I  But  more  charming  hlill 
rhat  follows : 

u3 
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"  Catcne  beureux  !  loisir  wlttiire  1 
Qu(?1  lion  n'a  [luiiit  tie  qitui  nous  plairCt 

Lomrtn'on  y  Irouvf  le  lionheur, 

Lorsqu'un  y  vit  sann  speclaieur, 
DaiiE  Ic  ailence  UtUiuire, 

t^in  dc  tout  importun  ju»Gur, 
LotD  des  froids  itUcouTs  du  vulguire 

Et  d««  hauts  tons  lic  la  gnuideur. " 

This  was  indeed  flatteriiigiy  delightful  to  the 
per  I  was  in,  and  though  an  uir-buiit  castle,  it  wa* 
scarcely  less  pleasing  on  that  account.  I  longed,  *■ 
panted  to  make  it  more  substantial;  meantimt;  was  suf- 
ficiently happy  witH  the  semblance  of  it  under  tb^ 
homely  paternal  roof  I  have  depicted. 

In  such  pursuita  as  these;  removed  from  ever^ 
thing  that  could  annoy,  or  renew  annoying  image*  ■ 
free  from  fear  in  the  morning  of  what  I  might  meet  it 
the  day ;  sensible  that  I  was  improving  myself,  anc 
with  no  temptatioTi  to  distract  me  from  the  quiei 
scene  I  had  fallen  upon  ;  in  a  little  time  I  found  my- 
self calmed.  1  was  still  a  lover,  but  no  longer  thai 
tumultuous,  heart-swelling  being,  hurried  to  the  ex 
tremes  of  feeling,  as  love,  mortified  friendship,  m 
wounded  pride,  obtained  the  ascendant.  m 

Of  Bertha  I  still  thought  incessantly,  and  alwayi 
with  devotion  ;  but  no  longer  with  that  ngitatiun 
amounting  to  agony,  whenever  I  thought  of  my  hope 
lessness.  I  was  still  hopeless,  but  less  disturbed 
because  the  hopelessness  was  complete.  And  thus  I 
still  continued,  "  religious  in  mine  error,"  and  stil 
adored  the  sun,  but  was  happy  in  the  adoration  alone 
without  requiring  that  he  should  do  more  than  "  lool- 
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upon  bis  worshipper."  In  short,  I  Iiad  settled  tlit; 
matter  with  myself.  To  love  Bertha  was  my  delight, 
my  food  ;  to  think  of  her,  my  fondest  recreation  ;  but 
to  expect  to  gain  her,  madness. 

Upon  the  whole,  I  wa»  a  gainer,  for  tiie  attachmfiil 
iis  8  virtuous  one,  and  as  such  prtrserved  me  from 
crery  thing  vicious.  Listen  to  this,  ye  young,  while 
yrt  untainted  in  the  world ;  for  whatever  may  be 
bought  by  tlic  votaries  of  eternal  dissipation  and 
itnsual  pleasures,  of  all  the  guurds  that  can  be  net 
overour  virtue,  the  most  efficient  is,  the  desire  to  be 
Eslwmcd  by  a  virtuous  woman. 


As  mine  is  the  history  of  mind,  ungarnished  bjf 
adventure,  or  any  of  those  stirring  incidents  or  myst 
ritw  which,  and  which  alone,  can  kindle  the  attention^ 
of  the  reader  of  romance,  I  expect,  if  thfy  have  not 
closed  the  book  already,  they  will  close  it  now.  V^f 
perbiips  there  are  spirits  which  uiay  tliink  the  pietuff 
I  have  given  of  myself,  particularly  in  the  last  chap- 
ter, noi  wholly  without  interest.  "  N^ihil  hurnfint  a  me 
alienum  putti^  was  a  natural  feeling  before  Terence 
recorded  it,  and  those  who  wish  to  study  their  o^ 
hearts  by  looking  into  the  hearts  of  others  may 
haps  proceed  ;  though  I  give  them  notice  that  tlier 
are  no  conspiracies,  murders,  prisons,  or  elopements: 
not  even  a  seduction^  or  a  ghoet,  to  be  found  in  my' 
story. 

But  though  I  should  be  glad  to  please  the  world,  as 
1  write  chiefly  to  please  myself,  1  shall  proceed. 
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'  VlcliiS  sbit  loiifiniiie  i^iotis  exsulitt  oris, 
Multagemens  ignoramiain.' 


The  repose,  or  what  may  be  calle<l  the  luU  of  my 
mind,  which  I  have  described,  ran  great  risk  of  being 
dwtroyed  before  the  vacation  was  over,  by  u  letter 
ftnm  Granville.  He  was  not,  perhaps,  politic  in  tlie 
conununication,  and  the  date  of  it  from  Foljanibc 
Park,  spite  of  my  newly-arquired  philonnphy,  6lled 
niewith  tremor  ;  it  was  as  follows  : — 
"  It  will  not  be  easy  for  you  to  account  for  the  con- 

,  dnct  pursued  by  Bertha,  in  regard  to  Sir  Harry  Mel- 
fcni.  Most  obsequious  as  well  as  amiable ;  young, 
bandsotne,  elegant,  rich  ; — she  has  finally  declined  his 

I   sdtlresses,  and  he  has  dt-partcd  the  place  after  two 

I   niciDlhs''  devoted  attention. 

[  "If  love  were  not  a  thing  totally  nnintelligible  as 
toany  principle  or  rule  which  is  supposed  to  govern  it, 
I  should  never  have  done  wondering.  For  even  you  are 
liberal  enough  to  confess  that  Sir  Hurry  was  every  way 

i  *utthy  of  her.  The  aftair  has  cost  her  nmuy  tears, 
from  the  rough  and  oppressive  manner  in  wliicli  she 
Itts  been  treated  by  her  brother.  The  latter  examined 
her  most  tyrannically,  and  with  so  little  delicacy,  that 
^  shock  it  has  given  to  her  affection  for  him  will 
lol,  I  fear,  soon  be  recovered.  He  was  violent  even 
to  fury,  and  I  fear  to  add  wliat  he  said  of  you.  lu 
'w,  you  fully  shared  his  indignation;  he  accusing 
ywi  in  temis  to  his  father  of  haviug  made  advances 
^  Burtlia,  and  her  for  having  listened  to  them  at 
turlc.  For  tliis  he  adduces  our  cousin  Maiiscll  as  a 
^^loto,  who,  never  a  favourite  of  Bertlia,  was  perhajia 


not  sorry  to  revenge  himseif  by  tbe  culouring  (a  most 
unfair  one)  which  he  gave  tu  tbe  conversation  at  the 
bruok,  and  to  nnother  in  the  buU-room  at  the  assizes. 
Charles,  imle«l,  traces  it  further;  even  up  to  the  visit 
you  niaile  to  Foljambe  Park  when  a  boy.  Of  this  I 
could  know  nothing;  but  as,  out  of  pure  justice  to 
llerthu,  I  bore  testimony  to  the  incorrectness  of  Mao- 
scU's  rc|>ort,  I  find  myself  involved  deeply  in  this 
family  quarrel.  Tl»e  worst  of  it  is,  that  though  I  can 
de[Hise  most  honestly  to  Bertha's  perfect  innocence 
(begging  pardon  of  your  self-love)  of  being  moved  by 
yoUf  I  cannot  acquit  you  (indcedt  you  would  not  wisli 
to  be  acquitte<l)  of  the  sin  of  being  moved  by  het^^ 
Upon  my  knowledge  of  this,  and  with  having  encoii* 
raged  yo"  to  hojie,  I  was  challenged  with  so  much 
heat  by  Foljambe,  that  I  could  not  put  up  with  it, 
but  rejected  his  suspicions  with  disdain,  nor  would  I 
stoop  to  answer  the  charge. 

**  All  this  pas5e<l  in  the  presence  of  Mr.  Hastings  and 
bis  daughter,  and  tbe  latter  was  made  exceedingly 
thoughtful  by  it,  but  said  not  a  word  ;  the  former  wai 
less  moved  than  I  expected,  or  rather  he  treated  the 
matter  with  a  coolness  and  discretion,  accompontetl 
with  a  dignified  superiority,  which  made  me  admire 
him.  In  truth,  the  vehemence  of  Charleses  character 
has  for  some  time  annoyed  him ;  particularly  as  he^_ 
sees,  what  everybody  else  has  seen,  that  he  is  of  M^l 
uncontrollable  a  spirit  that  nothing  but  the  absolute 
dominion  over  his  whole  family,  the  head  of  it  not 
excepted,  will  content  him.  It  wa.^  hence,  perhapSj^ 
that  j\Ir.  Hastings  desired  him  to  calm  himself  both 
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to  jiis  sister  and  me.     *  Sfae  bus  declared  herself,'  said 
Diy  uncle,  *  totally  innocent  of  the  revolting  accusa- 
tion (you  see   I  conceal  no  expression)  which  you 
tave  brought  against  her.     I,  myself,  have  morerea- 
ion  than  I  choose  to  reveal  to  one  who  usurpit  so  much 
authority  where  he  has  no  right  to  any,  to  feel  sure  of 
tlie  truth  of  her  assertion,  and  I  will  not  have  it  qucs- 
tioaed.     Then,  in  regard  to  the  conduct  pursued  by 
your  cousin  Granville,  I  see  not  that  we  have  any 
right  to  complain  of  him  for  having  made  a  discovery, 
even  if  he  did  so,  the  knowledge  of  which  could  do 
us  no  barm,  any  more  than   the  thing  discovered. 
Your  sister  has  disclaimed  the  imputation  as  slauder- 
oui ;   I  will  not  liave  her  truth  disputed,  and  if  you 
cannot  confide  in  it  I  am  sorry  for  you.   As  to  Mr.  De 
Clifford  hintself,  who  is  at  least  a  gentleman  by  birth, 
whatever  his  condition, — if  he  isunwisc  enough  to  place 
bis  affection  where  it  ia  not,  and  never  can  hy  pf}ssU 
hiiiiy  be  returned^  I  lament  it  for  his  own  sake;  but 
you  have  no  right,  without  proof,  to  impute  to  him 
what  it  would  be  derogatory  to  his  discretion  to  sus- 
pect without   reason.     You  have  shewn  caprice  and 
ingratitude   enough    towards   this    gentleman,    whose 
chief  fault,  I  believe,  has  been  his  presuming  to  give 
you  good  advice  at  Oxford,  which  I  wish  you  had 
taken.     Meantime  I   will  not  suffer  my  little  Bertha 
to  be  dishonoured  by  degrading  siispicioas,  nor  shall 
she  be  tyrannized  over  before  her  time  by  a  brother 
who  I  wish  rpBcmbled  her  more  than  he  does  in  pro- 
priety of  conduct,  as  well  as  disposition  of  mind.' 
'*  This  speech,  which  seemed  wholly  unexpected  by 
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Charles,  though  it   made  him  more  quiet,  did  not 
make  him  less  moody.     He,  perhaps,  knew  that  Mr.fl 
Ifa»tings,  with  the  cahnness  which  always  belongs  to 
a  mail  of  (juality,  had  also  the  firmness  which  is  by^ 
no  means  incompatible  with  it.  He  was  any  thing  bu^| 
humble  in  his  looks,  which  at  first  exhibited  proud 
defiance ;  nevcrtlieless,  in  the  end,  he  succumbed  under 
the  cool  atid  dc'tcrnilncd  air  of  auiliority  and  sflf-iio^ 
session  which  his  father  exhibited,  and  which  I  reall 
did  not  know,  till  then,  had  belonged  to  him  in  all  i 
extent.     Foljamlw,   therefore,  contented  himself  with 
making  a  retreat  in  silence. 

**  Bertha,  much  moved,  embraced  her  father  with 
tears  of  gratitude,  who  kissed  her  and  told  her  he 
never  would  susjiect  her  of  acting  so  unworthily,  or 
you  so  dishonourably,  as  to  entertain,  even  in  thought, 
what  FoljamlK,  in  his  par^sion,  bad  ascribed  to  yoil^f 
both.  He  then  desired  her  to  find  out  her  brother.  ^ 
and  receive  the  apology  M-hich  he  was  sure  he  would 
make  hcT  forlmving  done  her  so  much  wrong. 

"  The  expectation,  however,  was  disappointed ;  fo; 
the  dinner  afterwards  passed  in  cold  constraint  between 
the  brother  and  sister,  and  a  sullen  gloom  on  his  part 
towards  his  father,  which  did  not  escape  the  notice  of 
Mr.  Hastings,  though,  unwilling  to  revive  the  subject,^ 
he  made  no  remark. 

'■'■  In  point  of  cheerfulness,  then,  we  are  not  a  little 
changed  from  that  harmony  which  once  prevailed,  and  fl 
my  r^ard  for  you  has  induced  mc  to  make  this  com- 
munication, as  a  reason  for  your  exerting  yourself  to 
the  utmost  to  eradicate  those  feelings,  the  mere  sus- 
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pidon  of  which,  you  see»  baa  produced  a  breach  of 
[|>at  family  uuinii,  which  of  all  men  you  would  be 
the  last  to  interrupt.  I  am  also  induced  to  make  it 
Iroa  the  absolute  necessity  there  is  for  you  to  awaken 
finra  a  dream  which  you  may  more  than  ever  perceive 
Bothing  but  madness  can  make  you  entertain  ;  for  to 
pursue  the  philosopher*'s  stone  with  a  ho|)e  of  success 
«ouId,  I  am  quite  sure,  not  be  so  mad  as  to  hope  fur 
Bertha.  This,  indeed,  you  tell  me  you  never  did. 
Can  you  then  have  a  doubt  what  to  do  P 

"  As  1  am  not  yet  banished  the  house  by  the  mo* 
di'raTylialt  her  brother — and,  indeed,  1   think  both 
she  and  her  father  would  not  be  sorry  for  auch  a  di- 
version as  my  presence  can  give — I  stay  a  few  days 
longer  at  their  rcquei.t ;  a  circumstance  which,  as  Fol- 
jamlie  has  very  hunt^lly  uj>prizcd  nie,  is  not  favoured 
with  his  apym>l>ation.   In  a  word,  he  is  so  bitter  againiit 
you,  for  what  he  ca\h  your  presumption,  and  me  for 
abetting  you  in  it,  as  he  says  I  do,  and  carries  all  his 
feelings  to  such  anexa-ss,  that  I  caunut  help  thinking 
there  is  danger  in  him.     Openness  as  to  the  extent  of 
those  feelings,  and  indeed  as  to  every  thing,  is  the  only 
redeeming  quality  he  has,  and  a  great  one  it  is.     I 
wish  he  would  aliow  nie  to  like  him  more.     Adieu !  I 
have  fulfilled  a  duty  to  him  and  to  you ;  profit  by  it. 

"ROBKKT  GeaNVILLE." 

It  would  not  be  easy  to  say  what  my  feelings  were 
on  the  perusal  of  this  letter,  except  that  they  were  a 
compound  of  grief  and  mortification,  and  yt-'t  of  indig- 
nation and  resentment  at  what  1  thought  the  indigui- 
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ties  put  upon  me,  not  only  by  Foljambe,  but  even,  as  I 
thought,  by  his  father.  What  could  be  his  reason, 
which  he  chose  not  to  reveal,  for  not  allowing  his 
(laughter's  assertions  to  be  questioned  ?  Had  he  ex- 
pressed his  abhorrence  of  me  to  her,  and  in  his  pride 
thought  that  sufficient  ?  I  felt,  indeed,  that  by  tliem 
all  1  was  treated  as  a  despised  outca^st,  and  in  reganl 
to  my  quondam  friend,  like  old  Cassius,  I  felt 
*  Hated  by  one  I  loroil>  checked  like  a  twndmsn  ;' 

and  like  a  liondman,  with  no  power,  or  hope  of  power, 
ever  to  assert  my  equality  as.  a  man  with  those  wlio  M 
thus  looked  down  upon  me.     Oil,  the  throes  that  this 
uccasiuiied  wherever  I  went ! 

One  of  my  favourite  haunts  was  the  churchyard  of 
Bardolfe,  on  account  of  a  walk  of  limes,  the  foliage  of 
which,  in  the  old  quaint  fashion,  was  cut  into  arched 
windows  wliich  overlooked  the  Bardolfe  river,  washing 
the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  and  therefore  to  me  full 
of  deep  interest,  not  lessened  by  the  thought  of  who 
had  bet-n  and  who  was  now  the  owner  of  it ;  flatter- 
ing the  heart  as  wdl  as  the  imagination  with  the  sem-^ 
blance  of  a  connection  between  them,  however  ft 
fetched.  Here  I  had  sometimes  recovered  myself  into 
calm  after  agitation,  and  here  I  directed  my  steps  on 
the  present  occasion,  hoping  the  same  result.  Bui  the 
crisis  was  too  violent;  and  after  pacing  the  walk 
several  times,  the  letter  open  in  my  hand,  read,  and 
re-read,  till  I  could  read  no  more,  I  found 
exclaiming, 
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"  Which  way  I  fly  m  hell— mjaelf  am  hell ;" 


aoA  throwing  myself  at  the  fuut  of  a  tree,  though  I 
piGd  appurentiv  upon  tlie  landftcape  below,  for  a 
Ion*  time  I  gazed  upon  vacancy. 

By  degrees  my  power  of  \nsion  rcturi>ed :  I  began 
[0  discern    objects ;    the  river,  the  quiet    nieudowa 
through  which  it  flowed  ;  the  tranquil  cottages  which 
bordered  it.     These,  as  they  always  did,  diverted  my 
thoughts,  and   the  paroxysm  a   little  subsided,  only 
however  to  assume  a  darker  character,  with  a  more 
listing  efliect ;  for  my  spirit  rebelled.    I  could  forgive, 
r  thought,  the  being  forbidden  to  aspire,  but  not  the 
hmg  despised.     The  anger  of  my  cstruugeti  friend 
I  met   with  equal  fire  ;   but  what    I  calletl  the  cool 
disdain  of  Mr.  Hastings  hurt  me,-  and  for  the  first 
time  I  became  a  radical,  who  could  not  brook  the  in- 
equality of  mankind. 

It  is  astonishing  with  what  sincerity  of  disgust,  and 
determination  of  purpose,  this  got  hold  of  me,  and 
made  mc  give  the  whole  aristocracy  of  England  to  the 
ilcvU.  I  then  fell,  a.s  I  usually  did  when  under  ex- 
dtement,  into  soliloquy,  and,  nut  withstanding  my 
devotion,  found  myself  conqilaining  of  Bertha  herself, 
in  no  measured  language ; — for 

"  Wandfspair, 
LoW]  iutlen  sounds  my  grief  beguiled, 
A  solemn,  3traii|;t,  unil  mingled  itir, 
'TwHB  swl  by  fits,  by  stuis  'twas  wild.'* 

Despair,  however,  and  a  sense  of  affront,  by  calling 
out  a  retributive  feeling,  will  aomctimcs  do  great 
things ;  and  with  a  noble  contempt  of  all  the  persons 
whose  contempt,  as  I  thought  it,  had  so  hurt  me,  I 
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once  more  rewlvecl,  though  now  from  different 
lives,  to  drivo  ihein  from  my  mind  for  ever.    In  mere 
rcseiilinenl,  therefore,  1  gave  myself  up  to  vengeance; 
which  however  only  amounted  to  this,  that  I  resolved 
to  rise  to  eminence  in  the  world. 

tlow  I  was  to  do  thiHf  t  did  not  stand  much  tO' 
inquire,  but  1  resolved  it.  I  may  not  make  a  fortune, 
thought  I,  hut  I  am  determined  to  be  distinguished; 
and  this  shttll  bo  my  revenge  on  these  proud  Haat- 
ingses. 

The  notion  consoltnl  and  fruve  me  a  momentary  de» 
vation ;  I  rose  from  the  hank  on  which  I  had  beoi 
lying,  and,  after  taking  a  few  tunis  in  the  walk  with  s 
finuer  tread,  I  stalked  majestically  towards  home. 

In  the  dittposition  I  have  described,  as  I  proceeded 
from  the  churchyard  hill,  I  met  Sir  Harry  Goff  and 
his  daughters,  who  all  reproached  me  for  having,  as 
they  said,  descrtL-d  them.  This,  at  least,  seemed 
friendly,  and  I  felt  so  deserted  myself,  that,  notwith- 
standing my  gloom,  it  gave  ine  something  like  plea- 
sure. I  thought  Sir  Harry  quite  as  kind,  and  le9^| 
pompous  in  his  kindness,  tiian  usual ;  and  for  the 
daughters,  whether  from  being  really  better,  because 
more  simply  dressed,  or  that  the  walk  had  given  a  pecu- 
liar freshness  to  their  complexions ;  or  because,  from 
some  unktio^vn  catise,  they  were  quieter  and  less  dash- 
ing than  ordinary  ;  they  certainly  appeared  more  than 
ordinarily  natural,  and  I  always  was  fond  of  nature. 

Miss  Caroline,  the  eldest,  and  generally  the  loudest^f 
had  grown  almost  sentimental;  and  Miss  Tmogene, 
the  youngest,  no  longer  talked  of  the  titled  people 
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sbi'  bad  met  at  Scarborough.  Miss  Caroline,  too, 
en^ged  my  attcntian  by  sayin^r,  while  slie  eyed  the 
rains  of  Castle  Bardolfe,  how  much  they  always  af- 
fected her  Hiih  the  love  of  the  oiden  timet  and  how 
nucK  it  would  please  her  to  have  a  real  Burdulfe  for 
W  knight.  Miss  Tinogene,  ou  the  other  hand,  asked 
mc  a  great  deal  about  my  Oxford  studies,  and  talked 
of  Addison. 

WIiatevCT  was  the  reason,  I  attended  to  them  more 

tl)an  usual,  and  for  the  first  time  observed  that  they 

liad  regular  features  and  iiitelligcut  eyes.     I    grew 

gnidually  less  splenetic  as  I  observed  this,  aiid,  to  my 

surjirise,  founil  I  was  not  only  able  to  bear  them,  but 

ften  tried  to  be  civil.     It  is  very  certain  that  the  ad- 

^■erse  comparison   I  always  made  between  them  and 

Botha,  was  less  adverse  this  evening  than  it  ever  had 

been  l»efore. 

The  walk  crrew  pleasant ;  and  having  arcompanied 
ihem  home,  I  could  not  refuse  their  invitation  that  I 
should  attend  their  tea-table.  After  that  repast,  they 
obeyed  their  father's  summons  to  their  instruments, 
one  on  the  piano,  the  others  on  the  harp,  en  both 
of  which,  it  is  but  justice  to  say,  they  discoursed  very 
passable  music.  In  short,  to  my  astonishment,  after 
the  excitement  I  had  felt  two  hours  before,  and  though 
my  mind  was  still  full  of  Bertha,  yet  it  was  not  so 
exclusively  full  but  that  1  was  able  to  tolerate  the  pre- 
sence of  two  pretty  women,  who  at  least  treated  me 
without  disdain.  In  the  little  [omp,  tco,  of  their 
father's  mauocr,  there  was  mingled  so  much  hearli- 
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calmer,  and  settled  ddwn  into  a  quiet  habitual  tended 
nesfs  unrtitHed  by  uncertainty,  bettause  destitute  of 
prospect.     It  became,  as  I  have  said,  part  of  myself 
— ^ven  as  it  were,    cuustitutiuiiul — yet  allowing  nie 
full  bberty  of  thought  and  action  iu  every  thing  else, 
and  free  to  attend  to  all  objects  of  improvement  and 
amusement  or  observation  that  might  present  them- 
selves. 

One  good  (a  lasting  one,  as  1  have  before  observed) 
arose  from  it — it  kept  me  purer;  for  the  thought  da 
her  character  and  manners  couHrmed  and  preserved 
whatever  good  there  was  in  my  own. 

In  this  improved  state  I  returned  to  college,  when? 
I  was  received  with  all  his  usual  kindness,  and,  I  maj 
add,  his  usual  curiosity,  as  to  the  state  of  my  niiod, 
by  the  good  and  observing  Fothergill. 


CHAPTER  XXIII 


lOPgX  MY  WHOLE  MIND  TO  FOTHERGILL. — HE  SETS 
BEFOHE  ME  THE  PBACTICAL  DAKCEBS  OF  MESAL- 
LIANCE. 


A  (ellow  tUnost  danm'il  in  a  (air  wifo. 

Tbb  thoughts  uf  my  excellent  tutor  haJ,  it  seems, 
been  much  employed  upon  me  during  the  vacation  ; 
^r  though  he  had  always  felt  pleasure  in  directing 
Abe  conduct  and  forming  the  character  of  all  his 
pupils,  not  only  his  relationship,  but,  as  he  was  pleased 
to  say,  my  peculiar  tcmperauicnt,  made  him  particu- 
larly anxious  about  me.  There  was  something,  he 
iBid,  in  the  poajtion  into  which  I  had  fallen,  that 
llwde  my  case  more  interesting,  as  well  as  novel,  than 
pay  he  had  before  encountered ;  and  it  exercised  all 
bis  disposition  to  observe  and  moralize. 
I  Fothergill  had  not  himself,  X  believe,  ever  been  a 
lover,  but  he  viewed  a  love  case,  as  he  did  all  others 
which  affected  human  conduct,  with  the  ucuteness  of 
A  practical  philosopher,  busied  ^'itb  the  investigation 
iof  human  life  and  mamiers.  Mine,  therefore,  he  told 
;me  had,  even  in  absence,  emphatically  engaged  him  ;  a 
proof  of  wliich   he  had   actually    prepared    for  me 
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against  my  retunij  in  some  notes  he  had  made  of  a 
critical  visit  to  an  old  friend  during  the  recess. 

This,  however,  was  after  a  frank  communicationf ; 
which,  at  his  desire,  I  made  him,  of  the  whole  history 
of  my  mind  and  actions  from  the  time  I  left  Oxford, 
in  which  he  marked,  with  bis  usual  sagacity,  the  bad  fl 
effects  of  my  irresohition  and  final  discomfiture  in 
the  outset,  when,  against  my  own  fixed  determination, 
I  left  the  beaten  road  to  Ferrybridge,  for  the  flower)' 
but  dangerous  route  to  Foljaiubc  Park.  ■ 

**  This,"  said  he,  "  must  have  been  the  contrivance 
of  the   Demon  Asmodeua  himself,  who  delights  in  _ 
ensnaring  young  blockheads  to  thdr  destruction,    if 
shall   have  a  plaguy  task  to  get  you   right  agaiiL 
However,  t>ome  of  your  adventures  !iave  amused  me, 
and  I  am  at  any  rate  glad  that  the  spell  which  bound 
you  to  the  brother  is  broken,  vrtiatever  becomes  of  tbocfl 
of  the  sister.  That  indeedseems  considerably  weakened, 
and,  notwithstanding  your  professions  in   verse  and 
prose  by  the  side  of  a  warolirg  brook,  you  will,  I  trust, 
be  disenchanted  by  the  business  of  the  world.     Mean* 
time  I  have  noted  down  for  you  some  occurrences  in 
the  histories  of  two  old  friends  and  pupils  of  mine, 
which  bear,  I  think,  so  pointedly  on  oiu* former  subject 
of  unequal  marriages,  that  I  cannot  help  reoommewUl 
ing  them  to  your  attention. 

"  One  of  these  stories,"  continued  Fothergill,  " 
of  Mr.  Benjamin   Bostock,  wlio,  not  to  be  sure  »! 
highly  descended  as  a  Clifford  and  a  Bardolfe,  but  ftrj 
richer  (indeed  a  very  rich  man),  had  thought  himself 
blessed   by  being  accepted  as  a  husband  by  a  very 
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poor  lady   of  Tcry   high  quality.     The  other  is  of 

Ciiarles  Sedley,    well  bred,  well   bom,   sufficiently 

wealthy,  and   used    to  the  very    best,   nay,   refined 

loaety,  for  which  he  himself  seemed  most  fitted  both 

bj*  nature  and  disposition,  and  yet  unhappy  with  a 

wife  of  his  owQ  choosing.     This  gentleman,  in  a  fit  of 

nmance,  bestowed  himself  on  a  very  pretty  female,  of 

Tiilgar,  or,  as  he  called  it,  tuiddliog  condition.     Both 

titeae  friends  of  mine  seem  to  have  been  wonsc  treated 

b>-  their  stars  than  they  deserved ;  and  having  been 

entreated  by  both  to  visit  them,  whicli  T  did  in  this 

last  vacation,  I  kept  a  sort  of  journal  of  the  result, 

which  I  will  now  shew  you." 

On  these  words,  unlocking  a  drawer,  he  placed  In 
my  hands  several  sheets  of  pajwr,  whicli  he  desired 
me  to  take  to  my  rooms  and  delilierately  consider.  I 
did  so,  and  present  a  summary  of  both  histones  in  the 
following  abstracts. 

"Sir.  Benjamin  Bostock  was  the  son  of  a  very  con- 
siderable country  brewer,  wharfinger,  and  barge- 
owner,  who,  from  having  been  a  mere  clerk  and  over- 
seer to  his  predecessor  in  the  business,  rose  by  his 
lionesty  and  patient  industry,  coupled  with  a  great 
deal  of  natural  sense,  to  be  first  a  partner,  and  at  last 
sole  owner  of  the  concern. 

Without  much  education  himself,  he  was  resolved 
to  give  a  liberal  one  to  his  only  son,  Benjamin,  whom 
he  sent  first  to  Bugby,  and  then  to  Oxford,  "  whcie 
I  had  the  good  fortune,"  says  Fothergill,  "  to  become 
his  tutor.  I  call  it  so,  because  I  never  knew  a  young 
man  of  better  disposition,  or  more  intent  upon  im- 
n2 
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proving  himself  in  all  liberal  accomplishments.  He 
was  kind  and  npen  in  his  temper,  had  a  taste  for  the 
arts,  and  a  similarity  of  mind  in  all  thin^^s  but  one, 
'produced  an  intimacy  between  us  different  from  the 
usual  relations  of  tutor  and  pupil,  for  it  did  not  tod 
on  his  leaWng  college  for  the  world.  Hence,  though  we 
hardly  ever  saw  one  another  afterwards,  we  sometioies 
corrcs(X)nded,  and  he  even  consulted  me  on  some  of  ha_ 
proceedings  of  critical  importance  to  bis  welfare.     ^ 

With  many  excellent  qualities,  Bostock  had  eome 
weaknesses,  so  common  an  to  find  excuse  at  least  in 
the  example  of  others.  Though  far  from  being  proud, 
he  was  nshamed  of  his  origin,  and  ambitious  to  rL« 
higher  in  society  than  he  felt  himself  to  be.  Tbougli 
the  business  left  him  by  his  father  was  lucrative,  he 
therefore  resolved  to  quit  it  altogether,  as  he  hd 
already  quitted  the  homely  though  comfortable  babi- 
tatiun  amidst  his  wharfs,  where  it  had  contented  Im 
father  to  dwell.  He  therefore  removed  to  a  purchase 
he  liad  made,  M'ith  that  view,  calletl  Hall  Barn.  Hen- 
he  commenced  squire ;  lived  hospitably,  though 
plainly ;  did  good,  and  was  happy. 

During  a  visit,  iiowcvcr,  to  London,  where  he 
passed  a  moutli  or  two  in  the  winter,  he  made  the 
acquaintance,  through  her  brother.  Lord  Brandon,  of 
Lady  Cherubitm  Bragge.  The  family  were  high,  but 
desperately  poor,  and  thougli  perhaps,  as  is  often  the 
case,  only  prouder  for  tlieir  poverty,  yet  their  pride 
•was  not  of  that  uncompromising  kind  which  would 
spurn  a  plebeian  alliance,  or  rather  misalliance,  if  U 
was  acccuupanied  by  a  proper  equivalent  in  point  of 
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purse.  On  the  contrary,  Lord  Brandon  himself  was, 
even  as  a  young  man,  a  votary  of  prudeni-e,  and  his 
faster  bdng  left  dependant  upon  him,  uttu-ly  without 
fortune,  a  man  worth  a  plum  and  a  half,  and  totally 
free  from  trade,  though  a  wharfinger's  son,  was  by  no 
means,  as  Lord  Brandon  himself  told  Lady  Cherubina, 
to  be  sneezed  at. 

Lady  Cherubina  thought  so  too,  and  a  very  alight 
club  acquaintance,  between  her  brother  and  uiy  friend, 
was  cultivated — with    what   views,  you   may  guess. 
One  of  Bostock's  weaknesaes,  as  I  have  told  you,  was 
« strong  desire  to  raise  himself  in  the  scale  of  society. 
He  was  alive  to  elegance  and  beauty,  and  Lady  Che- 
rubina, who  was  both  elegant  and  beautiful,  wae  only 
prevented  from  shewing  how  much  she  was  so  by  the 
res  angusta  domi.     Lord  BrandoQ,  in  fact,   could 
supply  her  with  little  pin-money ;  but  as  Bostock, 
though  not  too  rich  for  an  earl's  sister,  might  be  able 
to  make  this  up  to  her,  the  prospect  of  doing  so,  and 
therefore  of  attaching  her  the  more  to  himself,  if  only 
from  ffratittide,  he  said,  bad  no  small  inHuence  with 
him  in  his  views  to  happiness. 

In  fact,  Bostock^s  nature  was  generous,  and  tlu; 
very  contracted  mode  of  living  to  wliich  Lord  Bran- 
don and  his  sister  were  forced  to  submit,  while  it  em- 
boldened him  in  his  aspirations,  pleased  his  spirit  in 
the  thought  that  he  could  bestow  upon  her  the  ease 
and  comfort  she  deserved. 

All  ibis,  as  the  acquaintance  went  on,  was  more  and 
more  cherished  by  the  moderation,  not  only  in  prac- 
tice} but  in  sentiment,  as  far  as  he  could  judge  from 


his  conversation,  which  seemed  to  belong  to  both  t\ 
lady  and  her  brother. 

*'  In  Bhort,'*  cotitinued  Fortliergill's  memoir,  " 
offer  was  made  and  accepted,  during  the  interval  be* 
tween  which— that  is,  after  the  offer,  but  before  the 
acceptance — my  friend,  to  guard  against  a  false  stepfl 
did  me  the  honour  to  ask  my  advice ;  not  telling  me 
that  he  had  already  decided.  I  gave  it  very  honestljr, 
and  indeed  strcnuoualy,  against  tlie  proceeding;  fori 
had  long  lieforc  formed  those  opinions  upon  the  im* 
prudence  of  unequal  marriages,  which  I  have  endeft^H 
voured  to  impress  upon  you.  ^B 

•*  Unluckily,  my  remonstrance  came  too  late,  for  he 
liad  been  accepted  the  very  day  when  my  letter  ap^^ 
rived,  and  my  only  comfort  was,  that,  knowing  nothing 
of  Lady  Chcrubina,  I  had  confined  myself  to  genera), 
and  harl  made  no  personal  allusions.   I  left  him,  there- 
fore, to  his  fate,  and  as  he  told  me  he  was  happy^H 
T  believed  him.     I  could  not,  indeed,  well  make  out^ 
why  he  had  changed  the  name  of  his  house  from  the 
old  English  Mall  Bam,  by  which  it  had  been  formtrlyH 
known,  to  so  Frenchified  a  name  as  Beaumanoir,  by 
which  it  had  been  newly  christened;  but  as  he  told^ 
me  it  was  only  in  indulgence  of  an  amiable  little  whiitt^ 
of  Lady  Cherubina,  whom  he  was  bound,  from  her 
condescension  in  marrying  him,  to  gratify  in  every 
thing  that  was  reasonable,  and  I  bad  no  means  of 
judging  of  the  reasonableness  of  this,  though  I  had  my 
suspicions,  I  let  it  pass. 

"As  he  had  now  been  married  two  years,  and  hi* 
letters,  thoueh  few,  always  announced  that  he  w 
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happy,  I  also  discharged  those  suspicions.  Still  it 
was  not  without  curiosity  that  I  accepted  an  invita* 
lion  to  pay  him  a  visit  in  the  summer  at  his  new- 
christened  house. 

"  On  arriviDg,  I  was  struck  vith  what  I  thought  n 
strange  incongruity,  in  a  porch  of  elaborate  Greciau 
irchitccture  with  Corinthian  pillars,  stuck  upon  the 
plain,  old-faahione<l  edifice,  whose  many  gables,  pictu- 
restjue  enough  in  themselves,  seemed  put  to  shame  by 
this  heterogeneous  modern  addition ;  nor  could  my 
quaint  fancy  help  thinking  it  might  be  a  sort  of  em- 
l*lem  of  the  alliance  of  my  friend,  Benjamin  Bostock, 
inthLadyCherubinaBragge.  When  I  afterwards  point- 
ed it  out  to  him  as  a  want  of  keeping,  which,  with  his 
good  taste,  I  wondeivd  at,  he,  with  some  hesitation, 
acknowledged  it,  and  that  he  had  even  remonstrated 
against  it ;  but  it  was  Lady  Cherubina's  fancy,  which, 
after  all  she  liad  done  for  him,  he  could   not   well 
oppose. 

"  I  quite  approved  this  grateful  disposition  of  his. 
To  Lady  Cherubina  I  now  expected  to  be  introduced, 
he  having  sent  her  up  word  of  my  arrival,  and  request 
ing  her  presence.  But  when  the  door  opened,  and  I 
expected  the  ceremony  of  being  presented  to  the  lady 
of  Beaumanoir,  I  was  somewhat  surprised  with  the 
flippant  tone  of  a  groom  of  the  chamber,  in  silk  stock- 
ings and  gold-laced  knee-bands,  who,  addressing  his 
master  with  the  literal  answer  of  his  mistress,  said, 
'  Sir,  my  lady  says  she  begs  you  will  entertain  Mr. 
Fothergill  as  well  as  you  can  yourself  till  dinner-time, 
as  she  is  really  so  busy  that  slie  cannot  see  him  till 
then.* 


"  I  saw  my  fiiead  was  hurt  at  this  ;  but  not  know- 
ing what  to  make  of  it,  I  formed  no  conjecture,  far- 
dier  than  to  suppose  Lady  Cherubina  was  a  woman 
who  knew  the  value  of  time.  mM 

**  A  gay  kndau  and  four  now  drove  up  to  the  door, 
with  a  footman,  avalet, and  lady*'a-n]aid  outside,and  two 
ladies  and  as  many  gentlemen  within  ;  and  bandboxes 
and  packages  innumerable,  though  no  more  seemingly 
than  was  necessary  for  so  many  people.  They  were 
eagerly  kissing  their  hands  to  some  one  in  the  window 
alwvc,  whom  I  rightly  judged  to  be  Lady  Cherubina; 
but  what  surprised  nte  was,  that,  far  from  being  eager 
to  meet  them,  Bostock  did  not  seem  pleased.  *  They 
ore  my  lady's  cousins/  said  he,  *  and  have  come  too  soon 
by  an  hour,  as  they  will  prevent  a  walk  in  the  garden. 
!  hope,  however,  they  will  not  come  in  here,  and 
may  then  escape  through  the  glass  door.' 

'*  His  hope  was  not  disappointed  ;  for  tliough 
door  of  the  room  was  thrown  open,  and  all  the  foul 
heads  poured  in  at  once,  they  as  precipitately  with- 
drew, as  if  by  common  consent,  and,  without  the  least 
notice  of  the  master  of  the  house,  the  whole  party  ran 
up  stairs,  one  of  the  ladies  exclaiming  in  the  way,  *It 
is  only  Bostock  and  somebody  with  him  ;  let  uago  to 
Cherubina's  dressing-room.*' 

•  "  My  friend  looked  somewhat  abashed  at  this,  but 
forebore  any  remark,  except  that  they  were  all  stuA 
friends !     He  then  invited  me  into  the  garden,  where 
I   found  a  strange  medley,  owing   to  most    fearfu 
alterations  in   the  act  of  being  perpetrated, 
original  plan  of  the  inclosure  had  been  in  the  cl 
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nets*  of  the  bouse,  old-fashioned,  straight  gravel 
vdks,  dipt  hedges,  and  yews  cut  into  shapes, 
pyrainidal,  globular,  and  now  and  then  a  peacock. 
But  all  these  were  giying  way  to  an  attempt  at  both 
an  Italian  and  a  French  garden  ;  much  trellis,  and 
many  balustrades,  fonning  as  much  incongrui^ 
»ith  the  mansion  as  the  porch  in  the  other  front. 

"  T  had  uot  quite  recovered  my  surprise  at  the  cAva- 
W  conduct  to  my  frieud  of  his  guests  just  arrived, 
U)d  we  both  were  for  some  time  silent,  till  at  last,  by 
viy  of  something  to  say,  looking  at  the  alterations 
gdog  forward,  I  observed,  '  I  suppose  this  too  is  the 
tarteof  Lady  Cherubinaf 

"  He  seemed  a  little  emiiarrassed,  when  he  replied, 
'Vou  are  right ;  hut  it  is  all  unfinisbed,  and  it  is  not 
fur  to  judge.  That  trim  hedge  and  all  those  yews  are 
to  come  down." 

**  'A  pity,''  said  I,  though  hesitatingly,  for  I  saw  it 
»as  against  his  own  wish ;  '  those  yews  seem  five  hun- 
dred years  old,  and  assort  so  well  with  the  house.' 

"  *  True,^  said  he,  *  but  things  are  not  advanced 
enough  to  be  understood,  and  everybody  allows  L.ady 
Cherubina  has  so  exquisite  a  taste,  and  she  was  so 
decided  about  it,  I  thought  it  a  pity,  and  useless,  to 
thwart  lier,' 

"  I  felt  this  unanswerable,  particularly  the  last  part 
of  the  assertion,  so  tried  to  change  the  mibject,  hut  was 
saved  the  trouble  by  another  barouche  and  four,  the 
very  counterpart  of  the  first  arrival  (dead  and  live 
lumber  inside  and  out),  which  drove  up  to  the  porch 
and  began  to  unload. 

K  8 
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'*  Seeing  my  surprise  and  almost  dismay  at  tlit 
Bostock  observed,  *  It  is  only  Lord  Gayhurst,  and 
Ills  two  sons  and  daugliter,  the  uncle,  and  some  more 
cousins  of  Lady  Chcriibina;  they  always  come  bcre 
prejKiratory  to  the  first  of  September.  Perhaps  I 
ought  to  have  apprised  you  of  it,  knoi(*ing  your 
retired  habits ;  but  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  was  afraid 
you  would  not  come  if  you  had  Itnown  it.' 

"  *  I  trust  there  are  no  more/  said  I,  somewhat  an- 
noyed ;  which  I  8aw  rather  discomposed  him.  H 

"*  I  am  not  i<ure,'  answered  he,  again  somewhat 
embarrassed,  *  for  visitors  are  always  Lady  Cheru- 
bina's  province ;  and  I  never  know  exactly — that  is, 
she  does  not  always  tell  me  how  many  or  whom  she 
invites.' 

'■'■ '  Is  that  quite  so  comfortable  or  convenient?' asked 
I ;  but  seeing  that  he  was  a  little  ilurried,  I  added— 
heaven  forgave  the  equivocation — *it  at  least  shews 
on  what  very  pleasant  terms  you  must  be  togetho".' 

"  *  Why,  yes,*"  replied  he,  '  it  is  pleasant  to  have  no 
restraint  on  either  side,  and  Lady  Cherubina  has 
done  so  much  for  me,  that  it  would  be  hard  if  she 
was  not  her  own  mistress  in  these  respects.'  _ 

*'  *  Or  in  any  others,'  I  was  about  to  add ;  but  recoil 
lecting  we  were  not  at  Queen 'sj  I  checked  my  tuto^ 
like  customs,  and  was  silent. 

"  I  own  I  was  annoyed  by  t)ie  prospect  of  all  this 
company,  having  promised  myself  a  quiet  week  with 
my  old  pupil|  to  say  nothing  of  a  wish  to  investigate 
his  real  position  as  a  husband,  in  a  marriage  so  un- 
equal in  point  of  rank.    Not  that  I  thought  there^ 
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might  not  be  happiness  if  each  party  studied  the 
ttiiiig  as  they  ought ;  that  is,  if  the  gentleman  made 
up  his  inferiority  in  birth  and  conncctiuns  by  great 
decision  of  character  and  superiority  of  mind,  and  the 
lady  had  sense  and  moderatiuu  enough  duly  to  appre< 
ciate  his  merits ;  but  here  I  doubted  Ix^tii.  Uostock 
vas  too  sensitive,  I  had  almoet  said  too  modest,  too 
much  alive  to  his  own  deficiencies  in  birth  and  breed- 
ing} to  be  firm  in  asserting  himself  against  his  high- 
bred wife,  if  she  chose  to  oppose  his  authority  ;  and, 
fiom  what  I  have  heard,  the  Lady  Cherubina  was  no 
cbenib  in  nature,  whatever  she  might  be  in  name. 

"But  the  awful  ceremony  of  introduclioQ  no^r  ap- 
proached, and  put  an  end  to  all  my  speculations. 
For  I  felt  forced  to  brush  up  all  my  old  recollections 
of  the  fine  manners  I  liad  formerly  seen,  when  I  found 
myself  in  a  rich  drawing-room,  fumi)<hed  in  the  most 
costly  taste  by  this  high  lady,  and  surrounde<l  by  half 
a  dozen  of  her  high  relations,  with  no  one  of  my  own 
degree  to  give  me  countenance,  except  my  friend,  who, 
though  the  master  of  the  house  and  giver  of  the  feast, 
I  grieve  to  say,  seemed  to  stand  quite  as  much  in  need 
of  countenance  as  myself. 

•*  His  wife,  to  do  her  justice,  was  a  very  magnificent 
person,  tall  and  well-shaped,  with  a  commanding, 
perhaps  T  might  say  a  haughty  air,  eyes  like  babi- 
lisks,  anil  hair  in  dark  profusion.  The  former  Hashed 
incessantly,  and  yet  seemed  to  have  but  little  senti- 
ment in  them.  She  was  any  thing  but  soft ;  fitter  we 
might  say  for  a  queen  among  subjects,  than  the  wife 
oT  a.  bourgeois  gentilhomme,  wliich,  with  all  lib  merits, 
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I  am  afraid,  in  the  midst  of  his  fine  company,  my  poor 
friend  appeared  to  Ik. 

*'  Indec<],  the  company  seemed  ho  to  consider  hinit 
and  when  he  saluted  them,  returned  him  but  a  slight 
recogtiition-^the  men   with  a  distant  jerk  of  theiiuB 
chins,  the  women  with  a  slight  bend,  instead   of  »  ™ 
courtesy;  no  shaking  of  hands,  but  all  immediately 
turning  away  to  talk  to  the  sovereign  lady.     Lord'A 
Gayhurst,  who,  from  not   being  admitted  into  the 
younger  circle,  {fauie  d'affremens),  himself  wanted 
employment,  was  the  only  person  who  seemed  dis- 
posed to  converse  with  him.  ^H 

"  All  thisengagedmeduringthefouror  five  minutes 
which  passed  before  I  was  presented,  for  which  I  pre- 
pared myself  with  due  resignation,  yet  a  little  won- 
dering at  the  delay.  For  Bustuck,  though  so  generally 
hearty  in  his  manner,  shewed  ho  alacrity  to  perform 
this  necessary  ceremony.  Indeed,  the  lady  was 
obliged  herself  to  force  it  on,  and,  coming  to  the 
place  where  I  stood  at  her  husband's  elbow,  said,  in  « 
loud,  decided  tone,  but  with  a  visible  air  of  conde- 
scension, promising  even  to  be  one  of  prutei'lion  if 
necessary,  *  You  are  Mr.  FothergiU,  I  suppose,  my 
husband's  tutor  formerly  at  Oxford.  I  have  often 
heard  him  speak  of  you,  and  your  visit  will  make  htta , 
happy.  Indeed,  he  often  M'ants  the  society  of  an  oldt] 
friend  of  his  own  set,  to  talk  of  former  days,  which  n 
what  he  can  seldom  do  here  among  so  many  strangers. 
I  am  quite  glad  you  have  come,  for  it  will  put  him  in 
his  element,  and  be  a  comfortable  change  for  him.^    ^| 

*'  Having  said  thiK,  she  returned  to  her  friends  in  the 
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circle  tiiie  Iiad  left^  who  all  seemed  to  admire  her  for 
such  proper  and  amiable  condescension. 

"  To  own  the  truth,  she  did  it  vastly  well ;  whether 
friaid  Bo8tock  had  reason  to  admire  her  too,  especi- 
ally a-hfn  she  talked  of  his  heing  among  strangers  in 
ibe  midst  of  his  wife's  family,  is  another  question. 

"  Wlien  dinner  was  announced,  being  no  stranger 
10  tlw  etiquette  which  prevails  in  fasliiunable  Hfc  upon 
tliese  txrcasions,  I  was  curious  to  observe  what  would 
be  the  proceeding ;  and  as  I  knew  my  own  place,  that 
is,  that  1  had  no  place  at  all,  I  very  quietly  kept  be- 
tind,  watching  the  rest  of  the  party. 

"And  here  1  rather  felt  for  my  timid  pupil.  A» 
master  of  the  house,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of  his 
tluty,  which  was,  to  offer  his  arm  to  the  lady  of  the 
Jiighest  rank.  This  was  Lady  Sophia  Gayhurst,  who 
probably,  knowing  what  custom  required,  could  not 
have  refused  it ;  but  seeing  him  rather  falter,  and 
uncertain  what  to  do,  she^  nothing  loath  (indeed,  very 
willingly),  took  the  arm  of  a  more  lively  and  more 
decided  personage,  a  well-dressed  Mr.  Wilraot,  who 
stept  in  critically  between  her  and  Bostock,  whom  he 
thus  threw  out. 

**  The  worst  was,  that  as  all  the  other  guests,  in  ex- 
pectation of  his  escorting  Lady  Sophia,  as  a  thing  of 
course,  had  matched  themselves,  he  was  left  without  a 
mate,  and  instead  of  leading  the  van,  brought  up  the 
rear,  with  me  for  a  partner ;— nor  was  he  relieved  by 
hearing  Lady  Cherubina  laughingly  exclaim,  '  That 
is  so  like  Bostock's  awkwardness.' 

"  At  dinner  this  little  accident  was  not  without  its 
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consequences  ;  for  Lady  Si>phia,  having  secured  Mr» 
Wilinot,  forgot  that  Bostock,  as  master  of  the  house, 
had  a  sort  of  right  to  her  as  a  neighbour,  and  scud- 
ding to  the  upper  end  of  the  table,  seized  a  chair  next 
to  Lady  Cherubina ;  and  this  seemed  so  preferable  anf 
arrangement  to  the  lady  next  in  precedency,  that  she 
too  abandoned  the  lord  of  the  feast,  and  the  rest  fal- 
lowing tlie  example,  he  was  left  altogether  without 
notice,  with  only  myself  and  a  brother  clergyman,  who 
happened  to  dine  with  us,  for  his  supporters. 

"  Tliough  in  reality  this  was  a  relief  to  him,  as  it 
delivered  him  from  the  irksomt:ness  of  talking  to  un- 
willing ears,  I  saw  plainly  that  he  was  disconcerted;  ■ 
and  he  was  certainly  not  consoled  by  his  lady's  remark 
from  the  other  end  of  the  table,  that  Lady  Sophia  had 
only  properly  punished  him  for  his  want  of  atten- 
tion. At  this  Lady  Sophia  laughed,  the  other  ladiea 
giggled,  and  the  laugh  and  the  giggle  were  echoed  hy 
the  male  cousins,  all  men  of  determined  foshion.  Bijs- 
tock  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  laugh  too,  which 
he  did,  rather  awkwai-dly,  and  took  refuge  in  carving; 
which,  and  being  able  to  talk  without  restraint  with 
two  musty  parsons,  one  on  each  side,  consoled  him  in 
the  end  for  the  seemingly  total  neglect  of  the  rest  of 
the  company. 

"  I  own  I  felt  outraged  by  this  gross  breach  of  good 
(which  I  have  long  found  is  by  no  means  the  same  as 
Jine)  manners,  for  I  need  not  tell  you  that  the  most  ■ 
dixCinguishing  feature  of  genuine  high-breeding  is  to  " 
shew  the  respect  due  to  every  one  who  has  not  for- 
feited it,  and  not  to  imagine  that  you  can  elevate 
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yourself  by  an  a£^ed  contempt  of  others :  those  who 
do  this  are  tlie  real  vulgar. 

"  Having  thus  taken  measure  both  of  the  lady  of  the 
boyse,  and  my  fellow-guests,  I  gave  my  whole  atten- 
tioii  to  where  alone  it  was  due,  my  forlorn  friend,  for 
sufh  he  seemed.  After  the  ladies  had  retired,  there* 
fore,  I  suited  myself  to  the  seeming  wishes  of  the 
young  nwn,  who  preserved  their  distance  at  the  other 
md  of  the  table,  by  making  uo  advance  towards  a 
junction  with  them. 

"  Whether  from  timidity  or  resentment,  Bostock 
seemed  to  have  the  same  feeling,  nor  did  he  at  all  join 
in  their  conversation,  though  it  was  entirely  engrossed 
by  their  prospect  of  sport  in  his  different  manors,  of 
which  they  seemed  to  think  him  the  mere  trustee  for 
iheir  use.  We,  however,  did  not  refuse  the  alliance 
of  the  old  gouty  Lord  Gayhurst,  who  hobbled  to  VLB, 
glass  in  hand,  so  tliat  Iwtween  the  young  honourables 
and  our  party,  though  that  of  their  host,  like  that  be- 
tween Lazarus  and  Dives,  a  great  gulf  seemed  fixed. 
Admirable  proof  of  high  civilization  ! 

"The  same  boundary  line  that  divided  the  ple- 
beian husband  and  his  friends  from  his  lady  wife 
and  lier  relations  was  marked  out  in  the  drawing- 
room,  after  we  had  rejoined  the  latter  at  coffee. 
Unwilling,  I  suppose,  to  interrupt  the  rpminiscences 
of  former  days  between  her  husband  and  me,  Lady 
Chcrubina  left  us  entirely  to  ourselves,  and  this  accom- 
modating disposition  being  fully  shared  by  all  her 
cousins,  male  and  female,  we  took  refuge  on  a  wifa. 
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which  seemed  to  have  been  left  vacant  for  that  purpose 
at  the  other  end  of  the  room. 

**  Muautiiuc  my  brotiier  reverend^  being  equally  ex- 
cludetl,  seized  uihui  a  splendid  edition  of  the  Conte 
MoraHJ!^  which  lay  open  on  tlie  table,  though  he  un- 
derstood  not  a  word  of  French,  and  devoured  its  fioefl 
plates  for  want  of  something  tn  do.  Bostock  and  I, 
therefore,  were  again  left  alone,  aa  in  a  crowd,  though 
in  his  own  house. 

'*  You  would  have  been  annoyed  at  all  this ;  your 
blood  would  have  been  up ;  you  would  have  com- 
plained of  ruddiness,  and  what  not.  At  your  age,  I 
might  have  done  the  same  ;  at  mine,  such  things  are 
too  properly  appreciated  to  give  uneasiness.  There 
was  no  rudeness  inf.e»dedj  though  there  was  most 
entire  indifference;  and  what  right  had  a  i-usty  coll^ 
tutc«r  to  expect  any  thing  else  ?  To  be  sure,  as  her 
husband's  fiiend,  her  husband's  guest,  and  in  her  hus- 
band^B  house,  which  house  was  only  hers  through  him, 
she  might  have  shewn  me  a  little  more  attention  ;  but 
as  she  shewed  nnnc  at  all  to  her  husband,  and  oU 
her  friends  followed  her  example,  of  what  could  I 
complain  ? 

"  In  short,  instead  of  a  guest,  I  turned  myself  into! 
a  philosophic  spectator  of  what  was  exhibiting,  and.' 
in  truth,  it  let  me  into  a  secret,  or  rather,  coDfirmcd 
me  in  a  secret  I  had  long  suspected,  that  poor  Bos- 
tock, the  wharfinger's  son,  had  reajwd  no  happiness 
from  his  marriage  with  an  earl's  daughter." 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

OP  THE  ADVrCE  GIVEN  BY  Sin.  FOTHEIlGrtt  TO  MB. 
SOSTOCK,  AND  HuW  IT  WAS  RELISHSD 


Tot  do  J  fear  thy  nBtare  ; 
It  IB  too  full  o'  the  ntllk  of  hirman  kindims 
To  take  the  readie-it  way. 

SUAXSFKAKZ- — Matittth. 

**The   evening,"   continued  Fothergill's  memoir, 

"now  drew  to  a  conclusion.     The  total  absorption  of 

lift  guests  by  Lady  Chcrubina,  or  by  one  another,  to 

fai'jovu  utter  exclusion,  was  not  less  disgusting  than 

itmarkable.     On  one  or  two  occasions  he  advanced 

hxD  his  sofa  to  the  favoured  circle,  but  soon  returned, 

for  nobody  spoke  to  him,  or  if  he  spoke  himself,  no 

body  listened.  He  had  no  key  to  their  mystifications ; 

he  had  not,  as  La  Bruyere  says,  *  leurs  usagea,  leitr 

jargon,  et  Ultra  mots  de  rire.'     They  seemed  to  be 

ragaged  in  the  mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea,  and  when 

he  approached,  looked  upon  biui  as  profane. 

"  Ouce,  when  he  only  spoke  to  propose  to  the  young 
lord.  Lord  Gayhursl's  son,  to  shew  him  a  particular 
beat  the  next  day,  where  the  game  promised  to  be 
plentiful,  he  was  cut  short  by  the  youthful  aristocrat's 
coldly  thanking  him,    but  begging  he  would   not 


trouble  himself,  as  he  had  liimself  already  setdol  it 
bU  with  the  keepers.  H 

"  Bustuck  returned  to  liis  couch  evidently  hurt;  and  ^ 
as  I  was  shocked  with  this  insolence,  it  was  a  relief  lo 
me,  as  well  aa  to  him,  when  we  all  retired  for  tlw 
night  M 

"  It  is  inconceivable  how  I  felt  for  him  under  these 
mortifications.  I  thought  of  them  all  night,  indig- 
nant at  his  wife  for  allowing,  if  she  did  not  promote 
them,  and  at  hltiiself  for  submitting  to  them  aa  he  did. 
I  wished,  nay  thought,  to  expostulate  with  him  ;  li^it 
not  only  I  feared  the  thing  was  gone  too  far  to  be 
remedied,  but  I  had  no  right  to  meddle,  and  I  dreade^B 
the  character  of  a  meddler. 

"  The  next  day,  however,  without  incurring  tbi» 
reproach,  he  of  his  own  motion  opened  the  whole 
subject,  and  gave  me  ample  opportunity  to  tell  him 
what  I  had  observed,  and  what  I  thought ;  for  h^H 
very  frankly  asked  my  advice  upon  his  cose.  I  sai^B 
after  breakfast  that  he  endeavoured  to  get  me  alone;  a 
thing  by  no  nicane  difficult,  vnth  the  disposition  which 
all  his  guests  seemed  to  have  to  indulge  us  ;  so  wljen 
he  proposed  to  shew  me  a  temple  he  had  built  at  the 
end  of  a  long  shrubbery  walk,  no  one  interposed 
prevent  our  being  a  f^te  a  Ute, 

"Incur  way,  Bostock  fairly  confessed  the  uncasin 
of  his  situation,  which  he  feared  was  too  obvious  (o 
have  escaped  me.  He  satd  this  in  a  low  tone,  into^ 
rupted  every  minute  by  examining  whether  any  one 
was  within  ear-shot :  but  having  now  entered  the 
temple  and  locked  the  door,  he  grew  bolder,  looking. 
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bowerer,  again  up  and  down  the  walk  which  the  wjn- 
Jovs  commanded,  to  see  that  the  coast  was  clear.  He 
tboi  began  his  meditated  confidence  pretty  nearly  as 
follows : — • 

" '  Yes,  my  good  friend,  you  must  have  seen,  without 

uty  confession  of  mine,  that  1  am  in  the  happy  state  of 

not  being  master  of  my  own  house.  As  for  tlie  company 

by  whom  I  am  inundated  and  devoured,  they  are  out 

I  of  the  question ;  I  am  scarcely  recognised  by  thera  as 

'<  more,  if  so  much,  as  Lady  Cherubina^s  major  domo; 

and  as  to  being  her  husband,  it  seems  out  of  their 

iboughts,  as  well  it  may,  since  it  never  seems  to  be  in 

I  tfaose  of  Lady  Cherubina  herself.     These  guests,  then, 

'(often  twenty  in  numlwr),  b«ng  first,  second,  or  third 

couitins,  or  very  intimate  and  dear  friends  of  my  la<Iy, 

ihink  they  do  me  honour  enough  in  passing  the  shooting 

bnson,  or  riding  my  horses  for  me  after  the  hounds; 

fcr  which  they  do  allow  me  to  sit  at  tlie  head  of  my 

)wn  table,  though  they  scarcely  think  me  worth  speak- 

ng  to  when  there.     Yet  while  they  eat  my  venison 

Ind  drink  my  claret,  they  wonder  that  Lady  Cheru- 

Hna,  with  her  fortune  (Her  fortune,  mind  you),  should 

tot  have  a  more  regular  supply  of  turtle,  such  as  Sir 

fohn  Pamper  always  has  in  Leicestershire. 

I  " '  All  this  time  to  address  me  as  master  of  the  house, 

»  to  suppose  we  have  any  common  topics  of  conver- 

Ktion,  never  seems  to  enLra*  their  contemplation. 

**  '  So  much  for  my  guests,*  continued  he,  *  which 
I  should  not  much  mind,  but  that  tlieir  example  con- 
Aminates  even  my  servants,  none  of  whom,  except 
be  helpers  in  the  stables,  and  what  they  call  the  odd 
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men  in  the  yarde,  condescend  to  take  orders  from 
ma  It  was  but  yesterday  that  I  told  the  butler  I 
would  not  (illow  claret  in  the  steward's  room,  and  the 
feUow,  instead  of  obeying,  had  the  impudence  to  say, 
"  Very  well.  Sir,  I  will  consult  Lady  ChcrubinaabouC 
it.""  As  to  my  lady's  maid,  and  a  housekeeper  she 
brought  with  her  from  Brandon,  before  them  I  dare 
not  say  my  soul 's  my  own.' 

"  '  All  this  astonishes  me,''  said  I,  *  particularly  this 
last ;  for  whatever  thraldom  you  may  be  in,  with  s 
wife  whom  your  love  alone  might  make  you  unwilting 
to  oppose,  to  be  afraid  of  these  menials— your  (Wffl      i 
meniaU,  too — is  beyond  my  comprehension.^  ^M 

"  *  Perhaps  so,*  replied  he,  '  but  be  assured  in  tlicir 
opinion  /  am  a  mere  upstart.  Their  talk  is  all  of 
Brandon  Hall,  and  the  nobility  who  li%'ed  there  fw 
ages,  before  canals,  and  wbarfe,  and  barges  were 
known.  My  lord,  his  lordship,  and  my  lady  and  her 
ladyship,  are  never  off  their  tongues ;  not  from  any 
particular  respect  for  them,  but  from  very  great  re- 
spect for  themselves,  since  every  time  they  give  tlicm 
their  titles  they  elevate  their  own  dignity.  It  was  but 
the  oilier  day,  having  occasion  to  look  at  something  in 
the  housekeeper's- room,  the  lady  president  there,  with 
fury  on  her  brow,  began  to  talk  at  me ;  telling  me  in 
terms,  that  neither  Lord  Brandon,  nor  his  father  be- 
fore him>  demeaned  himself  so  as  to  oome  into  her 
apartment.*  '^m 

"'Why   did  you  not  discharge   her  instantly i^ 
asked  I. 

''  *  Alas  r  said  he,  '  you  know  not  what  it  is  to  be 
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married,  not  merely  to  a  person  vhom  you  love,  but  to 
one  who,  h&ng  so  much  superior  to  you  iu  rank  and 
family,  frels  both  her  superior  consequence,  and  how 
much  she  has  Ul  herself  down  iu  joining  her  fate  to 
Jtoun.     To  discharge  therefore  on  old,  though  inso- 
leot,  servant,  attached  to  her  family  before  she  was 
l»ro,  would  baffle  even  your  resolution  to  accomplish, 
and  is,  in  fact,  impossible.' 
"  •  I  see  not  why,*  said  I,  *  if  the  case  required  it.' 
"  *  It  would  occasion  a  breach,'  returned,  he,  *  and 
expose  me  to  open  reproaches,  and  perpetual  innuen- 
does, the  last  mure  difficult  to  bear  than  tlieli rat,  though 
Inth  most  annoying  to  my  peace.' 
"  '  You  have  then  experienced  these  innuendoes  ?' 
"  '  My  dear  friend,'  said  he,  '  there  is  no  disguising 
ibe  truth ;  indeed,  to  reveal  it,  and  ask  your  counsel 
upon  it,  was  one  of  my  great  objects  in  begging  you 
i  to  come  to  see  me.   It  nas  pretty  obvious  to  nie,  when 
I  married  Lady  Chcrubina,  that  I  was  taken    upon 
Lwfferance,  at  least  by  her  family ;    and   though    I 
[believe  I  possessed  her  affection  atjirst,  and  she  seemed 
l^ratcful  for  the  absolute  dominion  I  gave  her  over 
l|uyself  and  fortune,  I  soon  found  that  her  conscious' 
Ipeas  of  her  cloth  of  gold  was  incompatible  with  any 
krespect  for  my  cloth  of  frieze.   But  alas  !   this  is  by  no 
tnieans  the  worst.^ 

I  "  He  then,  in  increased  agitation,  with  deep  sighs, 
(and  even  tears,  after  much  heatation,  whispered  in 
Imy  ear)  though  no  one  was  near  ua — 

«  '  You  will  scarcely  believe  it,  but  she  will  not  now 
^low  me  to  enter  her  boudoir." 


Good   Heavens  1'  exclaimed  I,  *  for  vliat  rea- 


"  '  'NVhy,  she  had  observed,  she  said,  Aat  nothing 
dearlened  the  pleasure  which  married  people  take  in 
one  another's  company  so  much  as  too  frequent  and 
too  long  intemews,  in  the  power  of  either  to  command 
at  pleasure ;  that  it  was  the  height  of  vulgarity,  to  be 
always  nimiiiig  after  one  another,  and  allow  no  place 
to  be  sacred  from  mutual  intrusion  ;  and  that,  fronaH 
girlhood,  she  had  always,  been  ac-customed  to  have  an 
apartment  so  entirely  her  own,  that  her  father,  wbeu 
alive,  and  afterwards  her  brother,  had  always  refrained 
from  breaking  in  upon  her  retirement.  She  hoped, 
therefore,  I  would  not  be  offended  if  she  requested  to 
be  allowed  the  same  privilt^-,  notwithstanding  uur 
nearer  connection.  '  It  leaves  my  mind,'  she  said,  *a 
power  of  expanding  itself  with  a  freedom  upon  what- 
ever engages  me,  for  which  I  am  always  the  belter; 
and  then  you  know,'  she  added,  '  our  meetings  after 
these  little  absences  in  solitude  are  always  the  pleft* 
santer.' 

"'Though  I  own  I  did  not  much  relish  this  proposal, 
and  thought  it  was  not  exactly  the  custom  of  married 
people,  or  that  there  was  any  vulgarity  in  a  husband 
and  wife  wishing  to  be  together,  yet  she  talked  of  the 
matter  so  prettily,  and  made  the  proposal  with  so 
much  sentiment  and  delicacy,  tliat  I  could  not  help 
admiring  her.' 

You  assented,  of  course  ? '  said  I. 

a  *  Why  what  could  I  do  ?  I  did  not  like  to  be  held 
up  to  her  aristocratic  rclatious  as  a  vulgar  hu&band, 
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and  tlicy,  as  well  as  s})e,  assured  me  that  what  was 
proposed  was  always  the  custom  in  very  high  famili^ ; 
that  the  higher  the  parties,  the  more  their  indepen- 
Amce  of  one  another,  and  that  notliing  so  much  de- 
noted superior  quality  and  fashion  as  this  domestic 
rale.    I  trust,  therefore,  you  do  not  blame  oie  ? ' 

"  I  assured  liim  I  pitied  more  than  blamed  liiin,  and 
tupetl  for  better  things. 

"  He  said  he  hoped  so  too,  but  found  he  had 
bern  doing  so  for  twelve  months  in  vain;  in  short, 
'She  treats  me,*  said  he,  Mike  a  vassal.  She  has 
ilready  become  Indifferent  to  my  wislies  and  plans  of 
domestic  comfort,  in  the  enjoynnent  of  her  society 
upon  a  more  retired  scale  than  suits  her  taste.  She  is, 
as)ou  see,  of  a  very  superior  mould,  and  command- 
ing though  cold  teuiperament ;  which,  added  to  an  in- 
teroal  contempt  for  my  mean  origin,  leads  her  perpe- 
tually abroad,  dispensing  with  me  as  a  companion ;  or 
if,  and  whenever,  at  home,  she  requires  to  be  sur- 
tDuoded  by  her  whole  clan,  who  all  look  up  to  her, 
and  down  upon  rae,  though  fond  enough  of  the  good 
quarters  they  always  find  pro>ided  for  them.* 

"  *  Neither  my  fortune  nor  my  sense  of  independence 
will  stand  this,  and  yet  I  am  so  wanting  in  true  spirit 
that  I  know  nut  how  to  break  from  under  it.  Alas  ! 
every  way  your  caution  as  to  unequal  marriages  is 
now  brought  home  to  me.  Lady  Chcrubina  herself 
is  not  the  wife  I  tliought  she  would  be,  or  whom  I 
ought  to  have  chosen  ;  and  as  to  ber  cousins  and  dear 
friends,  they  remind  me  of  Penelope's  suitors.     But 
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her  ladyship,  unfortunately,  is  no  more  Penelopi 
I  Ulysses; 

■*  *  Meantime,'  added  lie,  '  I  have  not  a  friend' 
world  to  opcu  uiyself  to  but  you,  and  I  hailed 
arrival  as  that  of  an  ally,  who  would  at  least 
nie  good  counsel,  if  he  could  not  actually  deliv* 

"  *  It  wCTie  easier,'  I  replied,  seeing  him  pau» 
give  advice,  ihau  to  lake  it.  And  I  could  and ' 
give  it  but  for  one  objection,  strong,  perhaps  il 
rable;  ^^ 

"  *  At  leaat  let  me  know  it.'  ^^^ 

"  ^Yourself.  For  with  Lady  Macbeth,  of^ 
band,  I  may  say, 

*  I  fair  tliy  nnlure ; 
It  ii  too  Eull  uf  tile  milk  of  liutnan  kLndni 
To  take  the  nearetc  way.' " 

''  'And  what  is  that  way  ?'  asked  he. 

" '  Discharge  these  saucy  menials,  whether  yoii 
or  Lady  Cherubina's.  I  would  almost  say  dis( 
Lady  Cherubina  herself,  rather  than  live  iu  suj 
graceful  thraldom.' 

'^  This,  and  the  warmth  with  which  I  said  it,  1 
effect  not  unexpected  on  my  too  easy  friend^ 
started,  turned  pale,  and  exclaimed,  *  You  M 
bold ;  you  know  not  what  you  say.' 

*'  'I  know  it  so  perfectly,'  said  I,  *  that  n 
short  of  being  prepared  and  ready  to  go  the 
length  of  it  will  ever  release  you  from  your  chal 

** '  Perhaps,'  rejoined  he — '  perhaps  (I  am  not 
I  might  screw  myself  up  to  the  dismissal  of  sef 
who  think  they  have  only  a  mistress,  not  a  a 
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Perhaps  I  might  even  be  able  to  clone  my  doors  on 
these  suitors,  as  I  call  lliem,  who  prefiume  to  despise 
nie— but  lady  Cherubina!  Impossible!  Nay,  I  know 
not  what  you  mean  by  the  rash  word  you  have  used.' 

"*  You  may  suppose,'  replied  T,  *  that  hy  dtscharg- 
iny(iiegging  her's  and  your  pardon  for  the  phrase), 
Icould  not  intend  the  same  thing  as  in  regard  to  your 
other  tormentors;  but  T  did  mean  that  you  ought 
tube  prepared  to  meet  and  brave  (he  utmost  resent- 
tofflt  she  could  show,  if,  after  an  appeal  to  her  reason, 
sbeis  so  much  devoted  to  family  consequence,  and  so 
little  to  duty,  as  to  deuy  you  your  just  rights.  I 
dispose,'  added  I,  *it  is  her  pride  only  you  have  to 
contend  witJi,  not  her  tL'udcrness.  No  tears;  no  faint- 
ings;  no  complaints  of  tyrauuy  on  your  part.'' 

'"Little  chance  of  it,'  said  he,  smiling  rather  bit- 
terly at  the  thought. 

'"  Then,  if  necessary,  lie  as  proud  as  herself.  Na- 
ture and  the  law  place  the  staff  in  your  hands ;  do  not 
iliroff  it  away.' 

"*VVhat  if  she  should  leave  me?'  asked  he. 

"*  Let  her  !  Sfie  will  soon  return.  At  any  rote  it  is 
■fllff  than  to  live  with  her  and  be  trampled  upon  by 
'••e  suitors.  By  the  way,  an  excellent  coni[)ari»on  that 
°f  Tours.' 

"He  was  silent,  as  if  revolving  what  I  had  mlviscd, 
*°d  at  last  said  he  would  think  of  it ;  but  added, 
*lMking  his  head, 

"  Fmmlose  plenuin  opus  nlew  traetiw."* 
*  "A  labour  VMt. 


Doubtful  the  dye  »id  dire  the  cast." 

Frasfr'i  Horace, 
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**  I  agreed)  aud  only  repeated,  *  be  fimi,  mid  all  wil! 
be  wcU.'  4 

"  *  God  send  it,'  said  he,  and  unlocking  the  door,  i? 
eonclude<l  our  conference. 

**  The  picture  I  have  given  of  the  first  day  I  passed 
with  poor  Bostock  was  bo  exact  a  protot3rpe  of  all  ihe 
rcst»  that  I  need  not  describe  another.  We  had  a  few 
more  consultations,  but  without  coming  to  any  deter- 
mination, and  he  always  pleaded,  not  uoreasonablyi 
that  while  the  cousins  were  on  the  spot,  there  was  no 
possibility  of  beginning  the  reform.  Meantime  the 
^ight  went  on ;  lady  Cberubina  was  occupied  by 
any  thing  but  her  husband ;  the  guests  hod  it  all 
their  own  way ;  and,  seeing  little  opportunity  of  m 
doing  any  good  to  my  friend,  who  seemed  more  and 
more  a  cypher  in  his  own  house,  I  gladly  sliortsoed 
my  stay  at  Beaumanoir  to  visit  Sedley,  as  I  had  pn> 
miscd." 


Rqiutttion  is  an  idle  Rnd  mcnt  Mk  impoiition ;  oft  got  without 
QtrrttuidliMt  without deBerving.-^SuAicsrRAE<:  OthiMo, 

**  I  HAVE  already,"  continued  Fotliergill's  M.S., 
"in  what  I  have  said  of  my  accomplished  friend  Sed- 
%,  given  some  insight    into    his    character,  which 

I  in  fact,  when  I  first  knew  him,  and  for  some  time 
sfiprhe  quitted  me,  was  one  entirely  of  refinement. 
He  cultivated  elegance  in  every  shape,  whether  in 
litnature  or  works  of  art;  of  which  his  library,  his 
house,  furniture,  and  household,  and  particularly  his 
S^rdens,  for  which  he  had  a  great  taste,  gave  proof. 
Hpwasalwaysfullof  animation  ;  had  much  romance, 
^^iJ  a  thorough  disinterestedness.  He  was  at  the 
■^le  time  fastidious  to  a  fault,  particularly  in  regard 
^  Women,  and  from  a  disgust  at  what  he  called  the 
'''Artless  elegance  of  higher  people  (a  great  mistake), 
^uglii  he  had  the  best  chance  of  fiuling  the  compa- 

'"on  he  wanted  in  the  simplicities  which  be  expected 

***  Oleet  with  in  a  lower  station. 
*'  True  to  this  principle,  he  married  a  young  person 

^  fteither  birth  nor  fortune;  on  the  contrary,  an  ab- 
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sulutc  dependant,  but  whom  he  described  lo  me  us  uf 
exquiBite  Ix^aiity,  modesty,  and  feeling.  She  was  Id 
fact  the  luinible  friend  of  one  of  his  high  relations, 
■who  needed  her  as  a  companion,  and  with  wl 
often  saw  her. 

"  *Sheisnot  so  cultivated,' said  he  tome,  *as  Icoi 
wish,  but  no  matter ;  she  loves  ine,  and  will  love 
the  better  for  making  her  so.     There  is  a  natural  aal 
simple  elegance  about  her,  with  which  a  husband 
do  any  thing.     Her  family  are,  I  am  afraid,  very  lo«j 
But  qu' impttrte  f     I  inaiTy  Aer,  not  her  family.^ 

"  I  had  nothing  to  answer  to  all  this,  but  ^incerdj 
to  wish  him  happy. 

"  For  four  years  I  heard  very  little  of  Sedley ;  an^ 
having  been  often  invited,  resolved,  on  leaving  Bcau* 
uianoir,  to  pass  a  few  days  with  him  at  Sedlcy  HouM^ 
There  at  least  I  should  \te  sure  of  not  encountering 
the  humiliating  exhibition  of  a  man  of  worth  and 
opulence,  like  Bostock,  fiuccumbing  to  mere  pride  aoo 
fashion,  and  afraid  to  con&id.er  himself  the  master  oi 
hia  own  house.  Accordingly,  I  took  rather  an  auxiou' 
leave  of  Bosttwk, — who,  however,  was  hopeful  enough 
of  himself  to  promise  to  write  to  me  the  result  of  hJi 
resolutions, — and  I  crossed  the  country  totakeSedleJ 
by  {surprise.  M 

"  On  driving  up  to  the  door  1  was  surprised  mysdff 
for  I  was  struck  witli  the  air  of  discomfort  whict 
every  thing  seemed  to  exhibit.  The  court-yard  in 
full  of  nettles ;  the  steps  of  an  otherwise  handsome  pof^ 
tieo  were  disjointed;  and  some  of  the  windows  broken 
At  the  latter,  too,    I  observed  at  least  half-a-dozen 
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heads,  some  of  children,  some  adults,  male  and  female, 
but  all  staring  with  vulgar  curiosity,  as  if  they  had 
never  seen  the  arrival  of  a  visitor  before. 

'*  The  door  was  opened,  not  by  a  footman  (though 
Sedley  had  always  been  remarkable  for  cleao,  good- 
looking  men  servants),  but  by  an  absolute  draggled, 
dirty  maid. 

"  Dut  what  surprised  me  still  more,  when  I  alighted 
and  got  witliin  the  passage,  was  to  hear  a  voice,  at- 
tfmpting  certainly  to  whisper,  but  naturally  too  coarse 
tosuccccd,  desiring  Hannali  (whoever  she  was)  to  pull 
the  duster  out  of  the  window. 

"  This  was  explEuned  to  me  on  entering  the  room, 
by  perceiving  that  a  duster,  or  napkin,  had  been  thrust 
into  the  fissure  of  one  of  the  panes  of  gltiss  wliich  had 
WW  hrokcn.  The  voice  it  seems  had  proceeded  from 
>  tall,  fat,  massive-looking  dame,  with  a  red  face, 
between  forty  and  Jifty  years  old.  She  was  in  a  dingy 
P>»ti  and  coai-ae  apron,  apparently  the  mother  of  five 
or  lix  young  people  in  the  nxmi  with  her,  one  of  them 
a  baby  in  her  arms  ;  two  of  them  grown-up  girls,  not 
O'er  clean;  the  others,  children,  who  retreating  round 
n«",  autl  laying  hold  of  her  gown,  stared  at  me  with 
"*fir  fingers  in  their  mouths,  shewing  little  modesty, 
""'I  much  mauoaise  honte. 

'*  Seeing  no  signs  of  either  my  friend  or  his  pretty 
"we,  \  set  down  the  portly  female  far  the  housekeeper, 
■id  the  children  as  her's,  though  how  they  all  came 
**•  U:  the  inhabitants  of  a  handsome  reception-room,  I 
""^uld  not  make  out.  I  was  soon  satisfied  on  that 
'^d ;  fur  the  supposed  housekeeper,  advancing  to  do 
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tbe  lionours  of  the  room,  told  ine  at  once  that 
Bhe  was  Mrs.  Snaggs  ;  timt  she  was  Mrs.  Sedley''g 
mother,  and  that  she  was  sorry  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sedle) 
were  not  at  home,  tor  they  had  gone  out  *  to  take  s 
hairing  in  tljfir  little  chay.' 

**  I  bowed  my  thanks  for  the  information,  to  which 
she  immediately  added,  *AII  these  here  children  an 
my  daughter^,  for  she  has  one  every  year,  and  this 
baby  (dancing  it  till  she  grew  very  hot)  is  the  young- 
est.* She  then  added,  *  but  these  two  tall  girls  be 
my  own.' 

*'  She  then  made  many  excuses  for  the  door  bdng 
opened)  as  she  said,  *by  one  of  the  low  maids  of  the 
house,  not  even  by  the  lady's  maid,  which  would  hall 
been  l>etter,  but  that  both  she  and  the  butler  and  fool 
man  had  l}et:u  sent  out  on  some  business,  and  as  for  tfa 

y,  who  was  under  the  footman,  he  was  never  to  fa 
Ibund,  OS  indeed  was  always  the  case  with  them  boy) 

"  I  again  bowed  my  compliments  for  all  this  intel 
genee,  but,  \a  truth,  could  say  little  lu  comuieudati< 
of  what  I  saw,  whether  of  my  friend^s,  or  her  01 
progeny,  from  the  specimen  exhibited  by  their  ma 
ners  or  appearance  ;  nor  was  I  profoundly  struck  fa 
Mrs.  Snaggs  herself.     I  was  rather,  therefore,  relieved 
when  she  said  to  the  children,  *  Come,  dears,  it  ■ 
your  dinner-time,  and  the  gentleman  will  excuse  us; 
then,  asking  me  if  I  would  not  have  a  bit  of  sum- 
mut  for  lunch,  which  I   declined,  she  left  nie,  very 
little  olFt-nded  at  her  want  of  ceremony,  as  she  c 
it,  in  leaving  me  by  myself. 

"  My  astonishment  at  all  this  may  be  imagined 
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Sedley,  I  recullected,  iu  announcing'  his  marriage, 
bad  told  me  his  wife  amply  made  up  for  being  only  in 
what  he  called  a  middling  condition  of  life,  by  grcftt 
softDess  of  manners,  excellent  understanding,  and  ele- 
gance of  person.  She  could  not  at  least,  I  supposed, 
resemble  her  family  in  any  of  these  respects.  Tliis 
ns  to  be  decided  hereafter,  and  to  amuse  myself  till 
107  friend  sliould  return  irom  his  hairing^  I  wandered 
out  of  doors. 

"What  1  saw  there  did  not  give  me  much  notion  of 
liis  taste  for  elegant  gardening,  about  which  I  Itnew 
^le  had  formerly  been  enthusiastic ;  forming  himself 
upon  Walpole  and  De  Lisle.  I  expected,  therefore, 
"Iwn  I  sought  and  found  the  garden,  to  see,  at  least, 
•tll'kept  beds  of  flowers,  and  well-pruned  trees.  The 
3<™trs  and  the  trees  were  there,  hut  any  thing  but 
*ell  kept.  Moreover,  my  progress  in  the  principal 
•ititsras  impeded  by  lines,  which  crossed  one  another 
'"  various  angles,  on  which  were  hung  to  dry  whole  re- 
9>nent8  of  the  fiimily  linen.  This  entirelyput  to  flight 
*^1  notion  of  the  elegance  which  1  expected  to  find. 

" '  This  is  wonderful,'  said  I  to  myself ;  *  some  meta- 
■orpbosis  must  have  taken  place  in  friend  Sedley, 
^^he  used  to  talk  so  feelingly  on  the  beauties  of  a 
prden.*  Further  research  was,  however,  put  an  end 
^  by  bearing  his  voice  calling  me  by  name,  for 
^'wclotbes-lincs  interrupted  the  sight. 

"  Though  heartily  glad  to  see  me,  he  was  shocked 
*■"!  abashed  in  the  midst  of  his  gladness.  He  red- 
''^Dpd,  and  seemed  even  mortified — was  certainly 
"•y^^h  disconcerted. 
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"  *  This  is  really  too  had,'  said  he,  after  shaking 
hands.  *  Yoii  owe  this  to  my  good  mother-in-law ; 
really,  a  respectable  woiuuii  in  her  way,  but  who  vill' 
suffer  nobo<ly  to  have  a  will  of  their  own  in  any  thing 
reftenibling  the  economy  of  a  m^age,  and  particularly 
of  a  j»reat  wash.  T  had  strictly  forbidden  this  appro- 
priation of  my  garden  to  a  drying-ground,  yet  she 
has  taken  advantage  of  my  absence  for  only  two  hours 
to  order  this  nuisuuec  to  be  committed.  I  hope  yotx 
will  cxcu>te  it.*  h 

*'He  Keemed  so  disconifite<l  with  what  had  happened^ 
that  he  could  hardly  reply  to  my  inquiries  after  hini— 
self  and  wife,  and  seeing  two  maids  coming  down  the 
walk  with  fi-esh  clothes,  absolutely  stormed  at  then- 
In  vain  they  pleaded  that  the  hanging  out  was  by 
Afrs.  Snaggs'g  orders.  *  I  have  repeatedly  told  y*MJ,* 
cried  he  (perhaps,  forgetting  me  for  the  momently 
*  not  to  obey  Mrs.  Snaggs  particularly  in  this, 
if  it  happens  again  I  will  discharge  you.* 

*'  He  said  this  so  angrily,  that  it  surprised  me, 
he  was  a  man  of  great  natural  suavity.  He  himsel 
seemed  sorry,  or  rather  ashamed  of  his  own  wannlb 
before  a  visitor,  thougli  that  visitor  was  an  old  friendJH 
and  began  to  make  aiwlogies,  saying,  how  vexatious 
it  was  to  be  so  thwarted.  '  However,*  added  he,  'as 
Mrs.  Sedley's  mother,  she  seems  to  have  a  sort  of 
right  to  manage  these  little  matters  for  her,  and, 
indeed,  saves  her  a  great  deal  of  trouble  by  h«ri 
attention  to  the  children,  in  nursing  and  iuslructi 
them.' 

"Tlie  word  instructing  did  not  pass  unnoticed  in  my 
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own  mind,  from  the  sp^men  she  had  given  me  of  lier 
({ualifications  that  way;  but  I  did  not  think  it  right 
to  make  any  remark,  and  hastened  to  be  introduced 
to  Mrs.  Sedley,  of  whom,  from  his  accounts,  and  his 
having  been  induced  from  her  merit  bo  to  elevate  her 
frotn  mediocrity,  I  had  formed  the  most  brilliaut  ex- 
pectations. 

*'  Nor,  OS  to  her  looks,  or  at  least  her  face,  was  I 
altogrfher  disappointed.  It  was  of  the  very  finest 
vhiic  and  red,  teint  de  lis  et  de  roaest  with  duve-like 
^yes,  but  little  animation  ;  which,  omjiideringhis  love 
for  it,  surprised  me.  Her  features  were  all  regular, 
•Hit  none  of  them  spoke ;  her  cheek  seemed  silky  soft, 
l^rt  DO  dimple ;  her  lips  absolute  coral,  but  no  smile. 
So  much  for  her  face,  which,  if  it  shewed  tranquillity, 
't  ^as  the  tranquillity  of  apathy.  Then,  as  to  her 
Pw^n,  which  Sedley  had  ao  praised  for  its  elegance, 
"^if  that  had  ever  existed,  it  was  gone;  perhaps,  for 
*  Reason  which  her  mother's  account  of  her  annual 
'*cundity  might  supply.  Certain  it  is,  that  being  a 
"Uftspj  and,  as  such,  wisely  discarding  all  restraint  from 
(itiefis,  though  not  two-and-twenty,  she  was  any  thing 
l>tit  a  nymph. 

"  I  expected  to  be  made  amends  by  something  like 
nftcess  and  grace  of  manni^r.  But,  though  in  this 
respect  it  was  the  reverse  of  the  commanding  boldness 
of  Lady  Cherubina,  and  there  was  no  alSectation,  a 
dead  and  languid  expression  of  the  usual  phrases  of 
welcome  was  all  I  could  obtain.  She  had  none  of  the 
coarse  loudness  of  her  mother;  but  I  thought  I  could 
have  excused  a  little  even  of  that,  could  it  havedimin- 
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jshcd  Oie  Mrs.  Shandy  qualitira  which  seemed  to  belong 
to  her.  Upon  the  whole,  I  did  not  think  the  incMi- 
renience  of  having  such  companions  as  T  had  already 
made  acquaintance  with  was  compensatetl  to  my 
friend  by  the  charms  of  his  wife.  But  this  en  pm- 
tant,  for  as  yet  it  was  early  to  judge,  and  besides,  it 
was  his  aflair,  not  mine. 

"  I  jjerceived  that  my  friend  was  earnestly,  perhaps 
anxiously,  watching  to  see  if  he  could  discover  in  my 
countenance  the  impression  made  upon  me  by  a  wife 
whum  he  had  so  praised,  and  for  whom  I  afterward? 
found  he  had  almost  renounced  the  world,  certaitd^ 
the  higher  circles  of  it.  For  he  was  now,  as  I  soor 
perceived,  surrounded  and  absorbed  by  that  wife's 
relations,  who  by  no  nu-ans  neglected  the  privilege! 
given  them  by  the  comieeiiou.  The  two  tall  girla 
bis  sislers-ui-law,  wliom  I  had  first  seen,  now  rctumfla 
with  their  red-faced  mother,  their  cheeks  not  yet  quiC« 
delivered  from  the  mouChfuls  of  pigeon-pie  which  lliej 
had  lieen  cramming  :  I  may  use  the  woi-d,  for  iheiJ 
large  limbs  and  puffed-out  figures  denoted  its  usufl 
ellccts.  They  were,  at  least,  desirous  that  their  sist^ 
sbotild  share  her  own  good  things,  for  they  presaec 
her  to  do  as  they  had  been  doing;  saying,  in  th< 
broadest  Yorkshire,  *  that  the  poy  was  pure  good.*  4 

"  Mrs.  Sedley  had  good  taste  enough  to  feel  this,  anc 
I  saw  was  disconcerted,  but  her  husband  seemed  dis- 
tress  itself  at  the  ebullition.  He  blushed  up  to  (]§ 
ears,  turned  to  the  window,  whose  broken  panes  di< 
uot  consi^le  him,  and,  as  a  diversion,  began  seriously  t* 
scold  Mrs.  Snaggs  for  allowing  the  children  to 
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trap-ball  within  doors.  *  There  can  be  neither  cciu- 
f«t  nor  neatness,'  said  he,  *  where  there  are  broken 
nicniows;  but  thus  it  is,  every  day,  spite  of  all  I 
can  do.'  He  said  this  with  angry  looks^iudeed, 
C[irite  out  of  temper — iu  which  he  seemed  to  have  un- 
liergoiie  a  change  since  1  had  seen  him  ;  nor  was  he 
wfteued  by  the  reply  of  Mrs.  Snag^, — who  seemed 
OIK  of  those  who,  to  use  her  own  expressions,  always 
gave  to  others  as  good  as  they  brought.  *  Why, 
dear  me,*  cried  she,  not  recollecting,  or  not  caring 
for  my  presence,  *  what's  the  matter  with  the  man  ? 
What  odds  does  it  make,  when  you  con  so  well  ailbrd 
lopay  your  bills  ?  But  I  declare  there  is  no  doing 
My  thing  right ;  always  scold,  scold,  scold  t  Ah  '.  it 
*as  not  so  wheo  you  first  married  Letty.' 

'*  My  friend  was  now  utterly  confounded.  He  dared 
■KX  look  at  me,  though  lie  looked  most  angrily  at  his 
■ifcjas  if  reproaching  her  with  her  mother's  vulga- 
"'y.  This  frightened  poor,  gentle  Mrs.  Sedley,  who, 
*>tli  a  quivering  lip  and  trembling  voice,  whis|»ered, 
^ther  than  exclaimed,  *  Oh,  Mr.  Sedley,  do  not  frown 
^;  yovi  know  il  always  kills  me  to  see  you  frown; 
'^^  you  are  always  so  angry.' 

"At  this  she  threw  lieraelf  back  in  her  chair,  and 
ft>vered  her  face  with  her  hands.  He  immediately 
*'*'*' to  her,  saying,  *  My  dearest  creature,  I  am  not 
^py  with  you.' 

" '  Oh .'  but  you  are  with  mamma,  and  that  is  worsts,' 
**d  she;  and  she  began  to  sob,  which  distressed  him 
«ill  more 

"  Perceiving  that  there  was  an  actual  scene  prepar- 
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ing,and  pitting  his  confusion,  which  was  very  evident 
I  had  nothing  left  for  it  but  to  remove  myself  from 
heing  a  spectator  of  tlic  struggle,  aud  fairly  deeani|x.'d, 
walliing  iiilo  the  court,  until  my  friend,  either  as  vic- 
tor or  defeated,  should  join  me  and.  explain  tliese 
sitrangc  occurrences.  ■ 

'*  In  a  few  minutes  he  came  out,  nnd  very  frankl_^ 
said,  *  There ;  you  have  discovered  in  five  minuies 
what  I  have  endeavoured  to  conceal  from  you  for 
nearly  five  years;  I  mean,  how  much,  between  my 
wife's  tenderness  and  her  mother's  vulgarity  (for  f 
must  sjx'ak  out)  I  am  worried  out  of  my  life  with 
contending  feelings.  Poor  Letitia  is  so  soft  and  bend- 
ing  Iwfore  nie,  calling  lierself  always  my  protegee,  and 
me  her  benefactor,  which  I  cannot  get  her  to  leave  off 
—she  is  so  conscious  of  her  obligations  to  me,  as  she 
ingenuously  confe8ses,  in  marrying  her,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  assert  one's  self,  even  against  her  mother's 
coarse  and  usurping  insolence,  without  being  cut  ta 
the  soul.  I  am  not,  as  you  see,  wife-ridden ;  but  I 
own,  what  is  worse,  I  am,  if  I  may  so  say,  mother-in- 
law-ridden  and  wife-tied.  Certainly,  it  is  a  less  evil 
to  he  a  downriglit  slave  than  to  have  one's  hands 
hound  so  as  to  be  forced  to  a  daily  submission  to  ofii- 
cious  impertinence  and  unceasing  vulgarity.' 

"  This  speech  let  me  at  once  into  my  poor  friend's 
situation,  certainly  melancholy,  if  not  downright  un- 
happy. To  say  nothing  of  his  wife,  whom  he  evi- 
dently still  loved,  but  who  did  not  to  me,  by  any 
means,  answer  the  description  he  had  given  of  her,  it 
was  palpable  iJjat  he  was  hourly  made  miserable  by 


liie  vulgar  mindH  and  coarse  manners  of  the  rclutioiia 
by  wham  he  was  surrounded,  and  who  stuck  to  him, 
as  he  observed,  like  leeches.  '  I  could  no  more  get  rid 
of  them,'  said  he  with  a  sigh,  '  than  I  rauld  get  rid 
of  vermin,  except  by  destroying  them  ;  and  this,'  he 
tddn],  with  still  more  distress,  '  would  destroy  my 

"I  was  horrified  with  this  picture  of  a  fine  mind 
^generous  heart,  disappointed  in  all  its  fair  expec- 
lalioiia  of  happiness  from  congeniality  of  di.<[iositiun 
and  manners,  and  T  saw  in  it  only  another  pi-oof  of 
the  evils  attendant  upon  a  mi-saUinnce.  I  now 
plainly  perceived  one  reason,  at  least,  why  he  had 
wilhdrawu  from  those  elegant  circles  to  which  he  had 
wpn  accustomed,  and  shut  hinist-lf  up  with  such 
mferior  Ixiin^.  I  had  attributed  it  to  a  romantic 
love  and  admiration  for  his  wife.  I  found  it  was  be- 
cause he  was  ashamed  of  her  connections,  from  whom 
hf  cnuU  not  escape.  They  lived  with  him  in  the 
*''>unlr)',  and  took  lodgings  uear  liim  in  town,  and 
c^By  hint  he  gave  of  a  wish  to  he  delivered  from 
'•'eni,  while  it  produced  in  Mrs.  Sedlcy  the  most  entire 
'^PT'otion  to  his  will,  produced  also  a  proof  that  she 
thought  herself  a  victim  sacrificed  to  his  pleasure. 
Tears  and  fits  followed  fast  upon  one  another,  and  as 
^e  was  always  either  in  the  family-way,  or  a  nurse, 
""^  consequences  would  have  been  dreadful.  His  very 
love,  tlierefore,  stood  most  in  the  way  of  his  wishes; 
""**  he  was  thus  as  much  enthralled  by  the  too  great 
**lnes8  and  morbid  sensibility  of  his  protegee  wife, 
"  poor  Bostock  was  by  his  haughty  mistress. 
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**  This  thraldom  of  his  I  had  farther  occasion  tc 
observe,  in  the  shocks  whicli  his  good  taste  wer 
duomcd  per|K'tuaUy  to  suffer  from  the  companions 
whose  society  he  was  condemned.  At  our  breakfast,^ 
his  uiDther-tn-Iaw  would  have  called  forth  Lord 
Ogleby's  fearful  and  emphatic  exclamation,  '  Ho^ 
rolls  and  butter  in  July  T  such  was  her  love  for  them,' 
and  such  the  quantity  she  laid  in.  At  dinner,  het 
ponderous  form  and  heated  complexion  were  nol 
softened  by  a  costly,  thick  crimson  velvet  dress,  il| 
the  dog-days-  A  very  large  and  ci,>arsc  nL-ck,  thoughr 
made  vt-rvj^we,  was  not  fined  down  by  a  chain  of  mas- 
sive mock  caineosjscemingly  of  Derbyshire  spar.  Tlii4 
and  the  exertion  of  eating  and  carving,  occasione<l  her 
to  suffer  profusely,  for  which  there  was  a  per|H'tual 
recounie  to  her  handkerchief — nay,  as  she  herself  tokl 
us,  she  often  required  two.  Sedley  groaned  outright, 
but  his  gentle  laJy  only  exclaimed  *  poor  mamma  1'  J 

*'  The  two  young  ladies,  bis  sistera-in-law,  seemed  uJ 
occupied  ivitb  the  pleasures  and  labours  uf  eatings 
(sometimes  sucking  their  fingers,  and  sometimes  tb^ 
inside  of  their  cheeks,  to  give  a  favourite  morsel  an 
additional  zest)  that  they  spoke  little ;  which  so  iar 
was  an  advantage,  that  it  lessened  the  sources  of 
Scdley^<  disgust.  But  who  shall  tell  his  consternatioa 
when  they  laded  gravy  into  their  mouths  with  theil 
knives ! 

"  I  must  not  omit  on  accession  which  the  com] 
had  received  at  our  first  dinner,  in  the  person  of  Mr- 
Stubbington  Snaggs,  brother  of  the  hostess,  a  strong^ 
built,  ponderous  gentleman,  with  a  head  very 
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btill-dt^,  and  who  seemed  to  realize  the  representtUion 
of  the  gonnandizer  in  Wilkie's  admirable  picture  of 
the  Kent-day — who,  witli  a  large  bune  sticldng  acro» 
hisitxiuth^is  holdintr  out  \\h  plate  for  more,  before 
other  plate  or  mouth  is  empty- 

"  After  dinner  this  gentleman  confirmed  his  bro- 
tlw's  morti6catioa  by  pro>*ing,  from  his  discourse, 
tfau  his  inward  sentiments  ivere  as  gross  as  his  out- 
»ird  habits.  My  friend,  therefore,  seemed  relieved 
Nn  a  heavy  burthen  when,  our  wine  being  finished, 
heasked  me  to  escape  with  him  into  the  pirden. 

"  Here  he  recommenced  the  subject  of  the  raormng's 
romplaint.  *  Tt  is  not,^  said  he,  *  that  I  love  my  wife 
lo8  than  when  I  married  her.'  Here  he  hesitated, 
hzino  perhaps  that  he  had  opened  too  much,  but 
'^l  OD,  as  if  in  parenthesis, — *  You  see  1  still  look 
opon  you  as  my  counsellor  and  confessor,  though  no 
longer  ray  tutor.'  I  begged  him  always  to  consi- 
09  me  ao,  and  as  such  to  Wlieve  me  a  friend  heartily' 
iDterested  for  his  welfare.  *  I  trust,  however,'  said 
I)  *  that  the  prospect  of  happine:is  you  anticipated 
Inwi  Mrs.  Sedley's  altiichment,  and  her  capacity  as 
•til as  wish  to  cultivate  her  mind  so  as  to  be  thoroughly 
J'our  companion — I  trust  that  this  balances  all  these 
"rawhaclcs,  which,  i  own,  seem  great,  but  for  which 
^e  at  least  is  iwt  to  blame."' 

** '  My  dear  friend,'  said  he,  pressing  my  arm,  *  I 
■wi  the  balance  you  talk  of  could  exist;  but  were 
"•y  *ife  more  what  I  hoped  to  make  her,  and  really 
*"  she  wishes  herself  to  be  for  my  sake,  1  doubt  hers, 

tloubt  aiiybody''s  power  to  make  me  content  with 
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the  purgatory  in  M-hich  I  live.  Nothing  short  of 
banishing  these  low  relations,  and  others  whom  you 
have  not  seen,  wbuni*  to  break  with,  wotild  brpak  her 
heart,  could  restore  me  to  myself;  and  the  purchase, 
you  ^■ee,  would  Ije  too  dear.' 

"  *Mr8.  Sedley,  then,**  said  I,  *  has  other  relations!' 
**  *  Alas  !  a  second  edition  of  brother  and  sisters,  the 
very  counterparts  of  ihesc ;  and  it  is  astonishing  with 
what  indefatigabihty  they  relieve  guard  ;  so  that  my 
house  is  never  free  from  the.m^  or  /  from  despair.  It 
lA  hence  that  1  am  driven  into  banii^hmeni  from  all  my 
own  wx-iety,  among  whom,  as  you  must  have  seen, 
whatever  my  wife  may  be,  these  people  are  absolutely 
not  presentable.  But  they  even,  in  some  degree,  coofl 
taminate  Letitia  herself,  who,  having  nobody  to  please 
iu  the  arlidc  of  manners  but  her  husband,  and  being' 
too  sure  (she  thinks)  of  him,  takes  no  pains  to  correct 
a  growing  indolence  in  that  respect,  which  blinds  her* 
still  more  to  the  faults  of  her  family.  The  good 
breeding  she  certainly  once  possessed,  when  with  my 
cousin,  Lady  Lanci«ter,  is  fast  ebbing  away,  where 
there  is  nothing  but  its  opposite  to  be  seen  as  an  ex- 
ample for  imitation.  Her  mother  and  sisters,  naturally 
slatterns,  and  more  so  from  being  totally  uneducated^ 
have  nothing  to  preserve  them  from  sleth.  Hence 
every  thing  they  undertake  is  neglected  and  goes  to 
ruin,  and  Letida  is  liecoming  too  like  them  in  this 
respect.  Even  to  dress  is  now  an  exertion  whicb 
fatigues  her  ;  and  seeing  no  one  but  myself  to  partidd 
pate  in  the  pleasures  of  mental  cultivation,  much  leflr 
to  kindle  emulation,  it  is  with  pain  I  see  her  gradually 
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uniting,  X  will  not  say  to  a  level  with  those  about  her, 
(ttnt  vould  be  too  horrible),  but  into  an  indiiFcrcnce 
to  their  manners,  thoufrhta,  and  ctHtversation.  Believe 
me,  I  am  far  from  happy/ 

"At  this  he  gave  a  deep  sigli,  and  veiled  his  face 
fiili  his  hand. 

"  '  Vet  her  gratitude,'  said  I,  endeavouring  to  con- 
»lc  him. 

"*  Ah  !  that  gratitude,'  cried  he,  interrupting  me ; 
'  iTouUI  I  oould  root  the  word  from  the  vocabulary. 
It  is  that  which  causes  me  mere  distress  than  almost 
all  the  rest.  It  comes  too  often  forward,  not  to  make 
taethuift  it  takes  tlie  place  of  love.  Had  she  been 
■Dy  equal  there  would  have  been  no  place  for  it,  and 
f^Pty  little  attention,  every  fond  caress  would,  for  it 
•oust,  have  sprung  from  tender  attachment.  But  to 
^^«  purchased  it,  as  it  were — which  gratitude  implies 
-"—  0  !  tbe  thitught  is  unliearable.' 

'■  He  was  evidently  suffering  under  this  fiuspicion, 
"^tl  I  knew  not  how  to  relieve  him,  as  he  alone  could 
"*  the  judge,  if  any  one  could,  of  its  truth.  Every 
'iy  the  prospect  was  bad,  nor  was  it  mended  by  any 
"liiig  I  saw  during  the  week  1  staid  with  hiui.  Mrs. 
^oaggs  and  her  daughters  continued  the  pictures  of 
^kless  and  brazen  vulgarity,  and  Mrs.  Solley, 
"'though  not  disgusting,  and  comparatively  polished, 
^toevideutly  of  so  inferiora  cast  of  mind  as  to  ^ve  me 
"tie  or  no  notion  of  a  companion  for  her  cultivated 
husband. 

"  I  left  them  mournful  at  seeing  so  little  hope  of  irn* 
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provemenl  in  their  prospect.  Nor  did  I  find  gi 
comfort  in  regard  to  my  other  married  friend,  Ba 
in  a  letter  T  received  from  him  on  my  arrival  a 
ford,  telling  me  that  all  the  suitors  having  taken 
leave,  he  had  thought  it  best  to  put  off  the  refun 
meditated  with  Lady  Cherubina  till  some  othe 
port  unity." 


i 


rSCBJECT    COKTJSCED,   IK    WHICH    SOMETHING  OF 
THE    EXCLUSIV£S    IS    DISCUSSED. 


Hb«e  my  tutor's  manuscript  closed,  and  I  regretted 
JKre  wtt»  no  mure  of  it  ;— for  the  narratives  which  I 
'we  set  forth  were  only  some  of  several  which  had 
•^  drawn  up  by  this  observing  man,  whose  disposi- 
•ua  and  general  practice,  it  seems,  was  to  note  down 
V  thing  and  every  thing  he  met  with  remarkable  in 
K  characters  and  conduct  of  men  in  their  progress 
''t)ugh  life. 

These  notes  he  bad  formed  into  a  volume,  which 
Called  his  book  of  human  nature,  and  told  me 
should  probably  one  day  find  myself  jx>rtrayed 
glowing  colours,  under  the  head  of  Entbu- 


Wdl! 


Tell !  and  why  not  ?  What  great  act,  or  great 
iception,  but  owes  its  rise  to  enthusiasm  ?  What 
Uth  of  twenty  ought  ever  to  be  without  it  P  To  be 
Bit  is  for  the  most  part  a  plunging,  prancing 
led,  which  sometimes  throws  his  rider,  and  often 
ta  him  into  scrapes,  from  which  he  does  not  always 
»ver;  but  after  a  little   training,   and   wlien  got 
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into  the  beaten  FoatI,  he  goes  the  better  for  it  in  tl 
end. 

Mufh  us  I  respected  Fothergill's  judgment,  parti- 
cularly in  the  philosophy  of  man,  of  which  I  had  had 
excellent  proofs,  I  was  by  no  meana  naturally  iudincd 
to  t^ke  things  on  mere  authority,  where  I  had  aim 
doubtft  of  my  own  to  be  cleared  ;  and  I  had  many  on 
this  very  subject.     I   could   not  therefore  help,  im_ 
re-delivering  his  manuscript,  requesting  a  few  expU^ 
nations  on  the  general  question  of  unequal  altiance.«- 
What  was  or  was  not  equality   on  the  whole.,  and 
not  partial  disproportions^  ought,  I   thought,  to  be 
always  settled  l)efore  we  came  to  a  general  concluslcfl 

**  You  are  right,"  said  he,  "  and  I  am  far  from 
being  bo  dogmatical  as  to  refuse  a  full  investigatioa  of 
partSj  in  order  to  make  up  our  minds  to  a  whole.  In 
poor  Boatock^s  case,  the  inequality  was  not  confined  t" 
birtli  and  rank.  If  it  had,  £160,000,  liberal  edu- 
cation, and  liberal  raamiers,  superior  sense,  and  supe- 
rior character,  would  not  only  have  Imlanced,  btS' 
weighed  down,  a  mere  woman  of  quality,  thoug* 
backed  by  a  whole  army  of  birth  and  fashion,  and  d 
the  weight  of  St.  James's  itself.  " 

"  But  I  fear  the  inequality  here  was  ia  the  mind* 
and  genius,  aggravating  that  of  the  rank  of  the  par 
ties ;  and  you  will  please  to  observe  my  theory  re- 
spects inetj^uality  of  any  and  every  kind,  whether  ol 
years,  temper,  character,  or  education,  and  is  not  con- 
fined to  mere  birth  or  furtune.  In  this  instance, 
Lady  Cherubina  knew  all  her  advantages  in  resolu- 
tion and  vigour  over  her  husband's  modesty,  and  had 
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Got  generosity  enough  to  abstaiu  from  using  them  to 
the  utmcwt.  She  was  a  Catherine ;  had  he  been  a 
Pelruchio,  the  suitors  would  never  have  intruded,  and 
the  sister  of  a  poor  earl,  notwithstamling  her  coronet, 
night  have  condescended  to  be  happy  to  receive  com* 
Ibrt  and  independence  at  ihe  hand  of  a  plebeian. 

*•  I  have  myself  seen  aristocrats,  of  both  sexes, 
■hose  high  heads,  have  '  stoopt  to  tlie  val^'  where 
perufiiary  advantages^  or  even  a  dinner,  have  be^n  in 
(Hiwlion.  They  have  reminded  me  of  the  illustrious 
Hidalgo,  Captain  Chinchilla,  in  Gil  Bias,  *  d'une 
laille  gigantesque'  (which  I  suppose  Le  Sage  puts  for 
liride),  'et  d'une  niaigreur  extraordinare,'  which  I 
snpposc  lie  puts  for  poverty.  This  great  ])ersonage, 
ynii  know,  though  literally  half  starved,  and  forced  to 
*1^ut  liimself  up,  that  uubudy  might  witness  bis  din- 
"pr (rf pumpkins  and  onions,  forced  the  good-natured 
^itillana  to  entreatiei;,  atJlrU,  before  he  would  par- 
''ite  of  his  dinner  ;  but  in  the  end,  he  came  round 
"^  comfortably.  *  II  voulut  d'abord  faire  des  faqons; 
"•iisenfiu  il  se  rendit  a  nies  instances.  Apres  quoi  deve- 
"^nt  inseubiblcmcut  plus  bardi,  il  ni'aida  de  lui  nieme 
^ftmlre  nion  plat  net,  et  a  vuider  ma  boutcille.'' 

"  Thus,  as  the  captain  felt  bis  condescensions  well 
(^laid  by  accepting  a  dinner  fnnn  tlie  petit  sScrefatref 
*Oiany  a  high  dame  has  kindiy  and  graciously  sub- 
jilted  to  the  disgrace  of  a  shower  of  gold,  poured 
">lo  her  lap  by  some  rich  and  strong-minded  nier- 
*^u«nt  or  manufacturer  (who  knew  how  to  assert 
'lie  jirivileges  which  nature  and  the  law  gave  him), 
■without  a  thought  of  rebelling.     It  is  only  where  the 
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submisaiun  is  not  gracious  on  the  one  side,  or  the  aiiod 
not  strong  on  the  other,  tiiat  the  leaveu  appears ;  fur, 
nfter  all,  leaven  there  always  is,  and  it  will  Mimetimes 
shew   itself,  though  it  may  be  kept  from  dangerous 
fermentation,  by  a  decided  superiority  of  mind  io  the 
husband.     Where   that  is   uncontested,    the  equili- 
brium is  restored ;  but  for  one  instance  of  this  happy 
iMdance,  there  are  thousands  of  perpetual  and  uncesf- 
ing  struggles,  till  poor  love  is  frightened  out  of  doon^ 
never  to  return.*' 

1    was    strongly   impressed    with  this,  but  add' 
whether  the  balance  might  not  be  struck,  even  with- 
out supposing  the  inequality  of  mind.  "  I  mean,"  said 
I,  "  whcrt:  the  nctual  condition  of  the  parties  is  con- 
cerned,  in  respect    tu  other  points,  besides  rank  or      i 
foKune, — for  example,  as  to  age."  ^|l 

**  That  is  a  nice  point,"  replied  he,  "  nor  perlups 
has  my  exiwricnce  yet  settled  it.     But,  though  where 
the  seniority  is  of  the  man  to  the  woman,  the  qiiestioo 
has  been  determined  different  ways,  there  can  he  P^ 
doubt,  where  it  is  nn  the  side  of  the  woman  to  th^ 
man.     I  think  it  is  Roussefm  who  says,  that  the  \c(v^ 
of  a  wife  to  her  h  usband  has  always  the  best  cbanc^ 
of  happiness  when  it  partakes  in  some  degree  of  that- 
of  a  daughter  to  a  fntlier.     Here,  therefore,  a  dis' 
parity  of  age  does  not  necessarily  infer  the  mischiefs* 
of  a^  mhallifnicp  {  but  no  instance  has  ever  oocurreJ 
to  my  observation,  in  which  the-  union  of  a  youn^ 
husband  T^ith  an  old  wife  has  not  mode  both  parties 
ridiculous.     Prudence,  however,  is  a  great  levellert 

I  asked  what  that  meant. 
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**  You  bave  it,"  said  he,  '*  in  the  late  union,  by 
wbich   the   fair  ^ledowes  consoled  herself  for  your 
friend  Hastings'  loss,  when  she  eRpotised  the  old  and 
iFonj-out  ownier  of  Belvidere.     He  is  fifty  years  older 
than  slie ;  so  far  they  are  mis-allied.    But  the  ine- 
quality is  made  up  to  her  by  beiug  mistress  of  Belvi- 
dere, which  slie  wanted,  but  could  not  have  without 
giving  up  her  person ;  and  her  want  of  love  is  made 
up  to  him  by  the  possession  of  that  person,  which  is 
all  he  wanted  on  his  part.  Thus  the  balance  is  Btruck, 
and  each  is  satisfied.'* 

"Such  alliances,"  I  remarked,  "are  not  worth  a 
thought ;  both  parties  deserved  to  be  miserable ;  but 
I HQ  glad,  where  the  parties  arc  both  made  fur  better 
things,  to  think  I  perceive  that  even  in  your  mind 
itispussible  tliat  a  fnisalliance  as  to  rank  may  not 
be  unhappy." 

"Possible,"  returned  he,  ** but  not  probable;  for  even 
wbere  the  lady  (for  we  are  here  talking  only  of  the 
"dy  being  the  superior)  is  devoted  to  her  husband, 
t  is  generally  at  tlie  expense  of  her  enjoyment  of  her 
"Willy;  and  though  conjugal  love,  as  well  as  duty 
^"d  disposition,  may  suppress  all  outward  complaints, 
'tKTt.'  is  yet  the  secret  grief  and  inward  melancholy, 
''*  silent  tear  and  wasted  mind,  more  difficult  for  a 
pneroiis  husband  to  bear  thao  dogged  sullenucss,  or 
*>*nright  revolt,*' 
"  Do  you  know  instances  of  this  ?"  asked  I. 
"  One,  certainly,"  said  he;  "for  you  know  mine  U  a 
Practical,  not  a  theoretical,  philosophy.     I  had  once 
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a  friend,  indeed  a  Sedbergh  schuolfellow.  He  wasuot 
90  well  burn  as  you,  nor  a  puund  more  rich ;  buL 
with  his  hard  Cumbt^rland  brain,  jutieiice,  and  labour, 
he  anias».tl  a  fortune  at  Ltvor[KX)lf  and  with  a  ^iie 
person,  and  open  handsome  countenance,  he  mastered 
the  affections  of  a  very  gentle  and  very  high- 
girl." 

I  grew  agitated  at  this,  and  drew  in   my  brea 
in  expectation  ;  which  he  |)erceived,  but  told  inc 
to  flatter  myself,  for  what  he  had  to  say  would  du  i 
tiling  but  soothe  my  hopes. 

"Their  union,"  continued  he,  "  was  bitterly 
posed  by  aW  her  family,  who  renounced  her  on  lA 
taking  place.  Her  spirit  and  love  conjoined  at  fir 
kept  her  up ;  and  she  found  in  her  husband  what  sb? 
thouglit  would  for  ever  support  her  against  such  uti- 
reasonable  neglect.  It  wag  not  so.  The  tender 
delicate  attentions  of  her  husband  never  relaxed ; 
never  changed,  but  she  did.  The  slights  of 
family  drove  her  from  their  neighbourhood;  in  whie 
much  to  his  in  convenience,  she  was  indulged  by  her 
husband.  They  had  no  cliildren,  and  she  was  ofttfl 
left  alone.  In  solitude  slie  broixled,  she  pined>  and 
when  her  husband  returned,  after  necessary  aH 
sences,  though  always  welcomed,  it  was  always  in  leaR. 
With  tears  in  his  own  eyes,  (manly  tears!)  be  ha* 
often  lamented  this  to  me.  *  I  shall  lose  her,'  sud 
he ;  *  she  loves  me  still,  and  she  struggles  against  ber 
feelings  for  my  sake ;  but  ibey  still  prevail,  and  will 
break  her  heart ;  she  wastes  and  is  penshing 
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niv  ej«.*  He  was  too  good  a  prophet.  After  a  slow 
wd  lengthened  fever,  with  no  decreaw,  but  increase  of 
affection,  she  died  in  his  arms.'" 

Affected  as  I  was  by  this  account,  I  could  not  help 
asking  whether  this  melancholy  catastrophe  might 
not  have  been  the  consequence  of  any  fauiily  opposi- 
tion, on  other  grounds  than  that  of  inequality  of  con- 
£tioD. 

"It  certainly  might,"  said  Fothcrgili,  "but  such 
was  the  ground  here,  and  I  give  it  you  as  it  hap- 
[Knal.  It  is  therefore  one  more  support  of  my  posi- 
tion on  the  mischiefs  of  inequality." 

"And  yet,"  I  continued  (resolved  to  sifl  the  sub- 
j«t  to  the  bottom),  *'do  we  not  daily  see  what 
ynii  perhaps  call  mcsaHianceSy  without  any  such  con- 
wtjumces  ?  Merchants  and  sons  of  merchants,  with  no 
>>tDO(],  matching  with  the  daughters  of  nobles  and 
(tetesmen ;  nobles  and  statesmen  matching  with  citi- 
*0B,  yet  no  difference  of  demeanor  on  any  occasion 
from  what  tliere  would  have  been  with  the  most  perfect 

«|Ualily." 

**!  doubt  the  no  difference  in  all  cases,**  returned 
^'athergill,  *'  though,  for  the  most  part,  the  ri;asons 
"■at  induce  consent  to  such  a  connection,  in  the 
"'gber  party,-  carry  along  with  them  the  necessity 
"•p  civil  conduct  at  leai>t,  as  a  natural  consetjucnce. 
''"t  in  the  few  cases  of  this  sort  which  we  see,  the 
">«iuality  in  one  respect  is  balanced  by  Mime  re- 
''**lDing  advantage  in  another.  Thus  a  millionaire, 
**>  marries  a  duke's  daughter  if  you  will, — though 
iiii  grace,  even  if  he  wanted  part  of  the  million  him- 
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self,  would  sometimes  perhaps  give  himself  airs  whic 
the  mcrclionl  would  not  like, — would  never,  ifbeliad 
any  pluck  in  him,  submit  to  be  ill-treated  ;  and  hi|H 
security  in  this  respect  he  would  of  course  asoertaio^n 
liefurehand.  Sometimes,  too,  a  very  noble  father-in-bif , 
might  have  a  very  weak  pericranium,  and  find  it 
good  thing  to  be  directed  by  his  cleverer  son-in-la« 
A  minister  of  state  miglit  even  find  his  account  in 
an  alliance  with  a  moneyed  aristocrat ;   nay,  in  asso- 
ciating him  with  himself  in   the  ministry.     In  on 
mixed  constitution,  also,  with  such  a  mingling  of  dfr 
mocracy  in  Parliament,  a  man  of  parliamentary  influ- 
ence, or  parliamentary  eminence,  might  laugh  at  the 
highest  peer  who  was  a  devotee  of  political  ambition 
and  should  presume  to  despise  him. 

*'  But  in  all  titese  cases  you  see  inequality  is  on^^^ 
f>artial,  and  no  inequality  on  the  whole.  What  1^| 
wanting  in  one  point  is  made  up  by  another;  hence 
tlie  alliance  is  willingly  formed ;  and  once  entered 
upon,  it  would  be  foolish  to  disturb  it  with  jealous* 
And  yet  for  all  tliis,  where  vanity,  or  the  prtjudiwsof 
high  fashion  or  high  blood,  are  concerned,  I  dotbi 
the  cordiality  of  such  alliances,  even  where  ever  Wj 
necessary." 

"  Would  not  this,"  said  T, "  extend  itself  to  frieod- 
fships  and  intimacies?  And  yet,  as  well  as  in  Ina^ 
riagcs,  how  often  have  we  seen  the  closest  alliaou^ 
between  the  most  unequal  conditions — brilliant 
niu6  and  high  literary  fame  balancing  all  the  advan- 
tages of  the  proudest  station,  over  humble  birth,  and 
origiqal  mediocrity  of  pursuits.    What  an  example  of^ 
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this  do  wc  (iud  iu  the  high  friendships  formed  by  Pope 
fiih  the  greatest  of  both  sexes  1  Wiiat  a  proof  of  it  iu 
Ihe"  Matt"  and  *'  Henry"  of  Prior  and  Boliiigbroke  1 
but,  above  all,  in  the  rise  to  ihe  very  pinnacle  of  glory 
in  society  of  an  unequalled  meteor,  now  coursing 
ilirougli  tlw  heavens,  though  only  a  player's  sen !" 

"  Von  mean  Sheridan,"  rt-tarned  FothtTglll  smiling ; 
"ud  [  aee  you  have  well,  and  no  more  than  rightly, 
eumined  the  chances  of  learning  and  genius  to  rank 
thooaelTes  with  men  of  fashion,  statesmen,  and  even 
princes.  Keep  them  before  you  by  all  means ;  but  do 
wt  let  the  few  examples  there  are  of  this  kind  dazzle 
you;  neither  overrate  tbe  examples  themselves,  which, 
upon  closer  investigationy  may  not  prove  ail  they 
tippearto  be;  for  how  soon  was  "  Matt "  abandoned  by 
*'  Henry  "  when  their  common  party  was  ruined,  and 
the  inferior  (Matt)  was  no  longer  necessary  !  Instead 
of  lamentiug  his  death,  or  even  commonly  res|x;cting 
liistneraory,  *'  Henry  ^  quizzed  "  Matt  "  for  his  bad 
^Uph  upon  himself. 

"  As  to  Pope,  he  had  made  himself  too  independent 
^  the  great,  in  point  of  fortune,  for  the  inequalities 
*  that  respect  to  be  felt,  or  even  almost  to  exist ;  so 
(W  his  superiority  in  fume  had  no  drawback.    Be- 
•ides,  neither  Pope  nor  Prior  was  married.'" 
"  Can  that  make  any  difference  ?" 
*'  More,  perhapii,  than  you  are  aware  of;  for  a  wife 
brings  these  inequalities  sooner  to  the  test  than  any 
other  touchstone,     A  duke,  or  the  most  dandy  mem- 
ber of  White's,  may  not  be  abovf — nay,  may  feel  a 
sort  of  complacency  in  walking  arm-in-arm  with  some 
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rery  brilliaut  genius  of  the  age,  although  of  commnn- 
place  cminections;  his  privilege  of  exclusion  miy 
even  stand  the  awkwardness  of  being  visited  by  him 
in  hiA  bo\  at  the  opera.  But  if  the  genius  have  t 
wife,  how  will  it  fare  with  her  ?  Will  the  duke,  or  the 
dandy,  submit  to  shew  the  same  attentions  to  a  lai^ 
whom  nobody  knows?  or  if  they  do  occasionally  [to 
serve  a  tum),«ill  their  own  wives  or  daughters,  because 
they  bear  with,  nay,  perhaps,  condescend  to  be  civil  to, 
the  liou  at  their  husband's  dinner-table,  be  equally 
prompt  to  receive  llie  lioness  in  their  own  drawiug- 
roums  ?  Assure  yourself  this  is  far  overHtepping  llie 
rights  of  *  men  of  learning  and  genius,*  who,  a»  faf 
as  their  intimacies  are  concerned,  are  supposed  to  bf 
always  in  n  state  of  celibacy,  and  to  have  no  femak* 
belonging  to  them." 

I  laughed  at  this  sally,  and  was  about  to  reply,  but 
he  had  always  chapter  and  verse,  and  went  on  with  an 
anecdote  of  n  passage  between  a  certain  great  politial 
peer  (a  fiiend  of  Lord  Castleton)  and  an  eloquetil 
member  of  his  party,  more  celebrated  for  his  abiliiies 
tlfhn  his  family  or  station  in  life.  *'  *  How  can  I  she* 
you,'  said  the  |)cer,  *  my  admiration  of  your  talenw! 
your  eloquence  1  or  thank  you  .sufficiently  for  the  kT' 
vices  you  render  to  your  party  ?'  *  To  be  appro»^«l 
by  such   a  friend  is   reward  enough,'  returned  Mr. 

M— ,  *  but  if  Mrs.  M^ might  be  allowed  tlw 

honour  of  the  protection  of  the  marchioness,  it  would 
be  a  great  gratificatiwi.^  The  marquess  changed 
colour;  shook  his  head  with  great  solemnity,  and, 
shrugging  his  shoulders  in  a  sort  of  despair,  and  a  luog. 
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tirflwn  '  Ah — you  know,  my  dear  friend,'  observed 
lie,  *  these  things  are  the  exclusive  province  of  (he 
ladies,  and  husbands  never  interfere.  It  is  the  only 
thing  in  which  Iier  ladyship  never  allows  me  any 
aulfiority.'  Mr.  M—  had  nothing  left  (or  it  but 
to  submit,  and  follow,  as  before,  respectfully  in  the 
irake  of  the  marquess." 

"  This  is  A  sorry  picture,"  said  I,  "  and  would 
Jeter  any  man  of  spirit  from  forming  such  an  inti- 
ttOtsy ;  but  this,  at  least,  cannot  apply  to  the  illu^tri- 
uus  author  and  senator  (illustrious  with  all  bis  faults) 
whom  I  just  now  mentioned;  for  both  he  and  his 
wife,  as  1  have  heard  from  Granville,  had  almost  equal 
fascinations,  and  were  at  the  very  head  of  fashionable 
Jife." 

"  That,"  replied  Fothcrgill,  "  is  not  quite  correct 
■8  to  her,  though  she  had  all  of  what  you  properly  have 
called  fascination,  to  which  I,  who  know  her,  can  bear 
witness.  But  I  can  tell  you  that  she,  and  her  husband 
loo,  were  not  without  their  mortifications  in  this  very 
fcespect,  particularly  in  the  earlier  stages  of  their  pro- 
greits  from  very  humble  beginnings.  Thus,  when  one 
of  those  dazzling  comedies,  which  first  founded  his  re- 
putation, had  made  all  the  world  mad  for  liia  acquaint- 
■nce,  and  her  uncommon  beauty — amounting  to  the 
(Bigclic — and  accomplishments,  which  threw  every 
Dtber  per8on"'s  into  shade,  had  almost  equalled  her  with 
iiim  in  attraction ;  still  there  was  a  doubt  or  hesito-  - 
£on  as  to  tbeir  admission  into  the  higher  circles,  in 
rbich  it  was  some  time  before  they  got  a  permanent 
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footing.  I  havo  hcani  that  the  Duchess  of  Devon- 
shire long  hc»itat«l  as  to  the  propriety  of  inviting  to 
her  house  *  two  persons  of  such  eguivoeal  rank,  as  he 
and  hia  wife  were  at  that  time  considered.** 

"Although,  therefore,  they  broke  through  the  sptU, 
(particularly  Sheridan  himself,  from  his  overpoweriag 
abilities  and  fame),  the  lady,  at  least,  does  not  seem  to 
have  rested  her  liappiness  upon  her  reception  in  the 
high  world.  It,  indeed,  grew  lesB  and  less  towards 
her  decease,  whicli  has  been  affectingly  described  by  ■ 
one  of  her  friends  who  was  near  her.  *  She  left  rings 
to  Mr.  and  Mrs  Leigh,  and  positively  forbids  anj? 
others  being  given  on  any  pretence,  evidently  preclude 
ing  all  her  jine  friends  from  this  last  mark  of  her 
esteem  and  approbation.  She  had,  poor  thing,  with 
some  justice,  turned  from  them  all  in  disgrtstj  anJ, 
during  her  illness,  never  mentioned  them  with  regard 
or  kindness.'  -f 

"  Sheridan  himself,  indeed,  soared  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  both  fashionable  and  political  society,  and  in 
some  measure  (but  not  either  uniformly  or  uuiversoUy) 
carried  his  wife  along  with  him  ;  but  it  was  parliainfli* 
tary  reputation,  and  consequent  political  influetioe, 
that  enabled  him  to  do  this.  For  though  his  literary 
splendour  will  be  felt  and  remembere<l  long  after  his 
political  career  may  be  forgotten,  yet  I  doubt,  if  he 
had  been  only  a  man  of  wit  and  letters,  however  ex- 
quisite in  both,  if  he  (and  still  less  his  wife,  fasciiiftt- 
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kg  AS  ehe  was),  would  have  attained  the  place  they 
did  in  the  aristocratic  classes  of  the  couutry.* 

•'  I  have  heard,""  continued  Fotbergill, "  upon  au- 
thorityj  that  he  (Sheridan)  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
ihe  proud  consdousness  of  having  Burmounted  the 
diiiad  van  Cages  of  birth  and  station,  and  placed  himself 
on  a  level  with  the  highest  and  uubk-st  of  the  land. 

"  This  footing  in  the  society  of  the  great  he  could 
only  have  attained  hy  parUamentarf/  eminence.  As 
a  mere  writer,  with  all  his  geniun,  he  never  would  have 
been  thus  admitted,  ad  eundem^  among  them.  Their 
itiilness,  coldness,  and  what  I  may  call  inveterate  ob- 
stinacy in  this  respect  (I  speak,  however,  only  of  the 
English  great),  baffle  all  conjecture  to  eompreheud  it 
upon  the  principles  of  common  sense-  For  if,  now 
aad  then,  a  little  spark  of  feeling,  prompted  by  som^ 
thing  like  classic  taste  remaining  still  from  former 
youthful  impressions,  does  arise  towards  a  real  genius, 
who,  perhaps,  delights  the  world,  it  ia  all  instantly 
repressed  and  smothered  by  the  drowsy  inactivity  of 
our  aristocratic  prejudices,  which,  from  either  the  olv 
tuseness  or  jealousy  of  their  possessors,  nothing  can 
shake  off.  I  remember  one  of  these  dull  dignities  at 
Lord  Castleton'^s, — talking  to  him  of  a  writer  whom 
Lord  Castleton  patronized,  and  who  had  charmed  all 
the  literary  world, — observing,  with  most  pompous  con- 

■  It  has  been  as  soiindly  as  poiritudly  t>lifctTveiI,  l»y  Moore,  tli*t 
talentu  mny  leail  to  an  v^Hoi^ktion  with  the  great,  but  never  to 
«|ualU7.  They  are  paasporta  through  the  wtU-guardedfro-ntitr,  but 
Tio  title  to  naturaliution  within. 
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descension,  that  tliere  was  nn  person  he  so  much 
wished  to  know.  •  Very  well,'  said  Lord  CasUeton, 
*  nothing  more  easy,  for  he  will  think  himself  honoimd 
by  your  ac4]ua)iitance,  and  I  will  be  glad  to  introdui 
him  to  your  lordship.' 

*'  The  peer  gave  a  cold  bow,  whether  of  acceptance 
or  evasion  might  be  doubtful,  but  he  never  returnai 
to  the  subject,  or  mentioned  the  poet  again. 

"What  is  remarkable,"  added  Fothergiil,  "tiK 
gentleman  whom  he  so  much  wished  more  thiM 
any  one  to  know  had  lieen  perfectly  well  knotrn  l9 
him  at  college,  but  was  passed  by  afterwards  ii 
the  world.  V 

"  Say  what  we  will,  therefore,  for  the  sake  (rf 
appearing  Mec«na8e»,  by  bini  who  has  not  been  born, 
among  the  great,  equality  of  intercourse  can  only  tw 
achieved  by  politics.  In  that  arena  which  thej  lan| 
upon  as  their  own,  the  legislature  of  the  land,  let 
a  man  of  genius,  like  Shcridanj  but  assert  liis 
supremacy,  at  once  all  these  barriers  of  resene  sf^ 
pride  give  way,  and  he  takes,  by  storm,  a  station  «' 
their  side,  which  a  Shakspearo  or  a  Newton  woulit 
but  have  enjoyed  by  courtesy.*  It  ia  only  after  death, 
when  llieir  fame  is  consecrated  by  posterity,  and  thf 
puny,  temporary  self-consequence  of  their  higher  con- 
temporaries is  forgotten,  that  the  palm  of  genius 
learning,  and  philosophy  becomes  equal,  and  oftfli 
superior,  to  that  adventitious  one  of  birth  and  fortune, 
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or  even  of  military  or  political  celebrity.  Who  does 
not  knre  the  names  of  Virgil  and  Horace  more  than 
ihoK  of  their  patronSj  Mecsenas,  or  even  Augustus, 
fWgh  master  of  the  world  ?  " 
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Tliis  Bpctrcli  o(  yours  liatli  moved  mc. 
And  Rh*]l  perehartcQ  do  good  :  l>iJt  speak  you  on : 
You  look  u  >ou  l»d  somvtUiii^  morv  to  »ay. 

SiiAKsrKjkKx. — JSiy  Ltsf. 

The  lectures  of  my  sagacious  tutor  in  moral  phDo- 
sopby  (for  such  I  call  tlic  conversations  in  the  ctiAp^cr 
last  recorded)  did  me  as  much,  or  more  good  thanall 
the  acadenncal  lore  he  instilled  into  me ;  which  was  not 
a  little.     I  began  to  think  I  profited  by  them.     It  i* 
certain  such  conversations,  by  alarminn;  my  self-lcrt* 
(if  self-respect  ought  to  be  so  colled),  went  far  to 
rcct  much  of  that  enthasiasm  which  Fothergill 
belonged  to  mc,  and  which  so  blinds   us  all  to 
truth  of  things.     I  btgau  in  earnest  (for  hitherto  I 
liad  only  flattered  myself  that  1  did  so)    to  reflect 
upon  the  folly  I  had  been  guilty  of,  in  having  for  « 
moment  thought  tliat  a  gentlenimi-fanner's  aoo  (for 
with  all  my  Norman  blood,  mixed  and  muddled  as  It 
was  in  its  descent,  I  was  no  more),  could  presume  to 
hope  to  gain  the  affection  of  one  so  much  above  him  as 
Bertha.  Or  if,  with  the  fond  illusions  with  which  low 
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lUe  a  youth  of  twenty,  I  could  in  fancy  think 
one  day  be  beioced,  what,  short  of  raving 
could  generate  the  notion  that  I  could  be 

I  and  the  pictures  set  before  me  by  Fothergill, 
^mischiefs  usually  attendant  upon  dispropor- 
)inatchc3,  began  to  tell  witli  mc ;  and  the  ab- 
kaVi  total  removal  of  Foljambe  from  Oxford,  to 

fling  of  the  total  rupture  of  our  friendship, 
ted  to  leave  my  mind  open  to  conviction.  And 
r  the  first  time  I  listened  to  reason, 
lid  now,  therefore,  tread  the  walks  of  the  place 
piyself  in  reverie  upon  a  bench  in  Merton  gar- 
ithout  Iiankering  after  the  motions  of  Bcrtha^s 
or  the  fear  uf  overhearing  things  revolting  to 

m  also  to  know  and  to  be  known.  Fothergiil, 
LB  universally  respected  for  his  knowledge  of 
Id  as  well  as  his  learning,  and  who  acted  like  a 
me,  procured  me  by  his  influence  a  welcome 
ly  academical  families,  whose  female  members 
no  means  to  Ik  slighted,  cither  on  account  of 
ms,  manners,  or- cultivation.  And  though 
.  not  but  remember  the  biting  things  which  in 
lessness  (I  fear  I  might  say  insolence)  Fol- 
indulged  his  satirical  vein  in  laying  to  their 
the  Foljambe  who  thus  accused  them,  no 
ly  friend,  no  longer  possessed  that  weight 
wliich  made  every  word  he  uttered  a  law. 
isive  of  this,  I  was  myself  no  longer  a  fresh- 
jtel  was  as  capable  as  resolved  to  judge  in  my 


own  person.  But  though  in  so  judging  I  am  bound 
to  allow  I  found  a  few  amiable  and  accomplished 
females^  the  die  seemed  cast  against  my  feeling  it.  I 
found  many  agr^mens  in  their  society,  but  notliiog  of 
lliat  touching  magic  which  a  finger  held  up  by  Mr. 
Hastings'  daughter  always  created.  I  studied  their 
characters,  and  of  some  of  them  acknowledged  the 
beauty^  but  it  was  only  when  they  were  actually  pre- 
sent; for  I  parted  with  them  without  regret,  and  saw 
them  again  without  interest. 

I  succeeded  letter  with  the  men.  With  them, 
there  was  no  contrast  to  their  disadvantage;  no 
tender  rea)llectioni4,  no  prejudices,  and  of  course 
none  of  the  absorbing  interests  derived  from  ses* 
Accordingly,  my  mind  had  free  scope  for  all  its 
ufKratioiis,  whenever  characters  or  objects  worth  !»■ 
tice  presented  themselves,  and  under  Fotherglll's 
guidance  of  n»y  own  natural  disposition  in  this  re- 
spect, 1  became,  for  my  age,  an  intense  observer  of 
my  fellow-men. 

It  muEt  be  owned,  Oxford  afforded  much  food  fur 
thia  sort  of  curiosity,  and  as  my  tutor's  forte  was  kaow- 
ledge  of  men,  which  he  inculcated  fully  as  inucti  w 
knowledge  of  books,  the  interest  he  took  in  my  pro- 
gress made  me  prosper. 

It  was  as  curious  as  pleasant  to  observe  FothergiUi 
when  he,  as  his  phrase  was,  got  hold  of  a  character, 
and  set  it  up  as  a  beacon  to  warn  his  pupils  (if,  as  lie 
used  to  say,  they  were  worth  warning),  against  tk 
various  vices  and  weaknesses  of  yowng  men, — in  de- 
tecting and  ridiculing  which  no  one  went  beyond  bi^- 
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The  traits  of  a  few  of  iheir  charartom  it  might  be 
amusing  to  meDtion,  as  well  as  of  my  own,  of  which, 
he  used  to  tell  me,  the  ^nce  wait  pride,  and  the  M'eak- 
ncss  jealousy,  to  say  nothing  of  visionary  romance. 

One  character  was  rather  a  favourite  speculation  of 
Vis,  from  being,  as  he  said,  so  perfect  of  its  kind, 
though  that  kind  was  not  very  perfect  in  itself. 
Tlie  name  of  the  gentleman  who  owned  this  character 
was  Mr.  Courtenay  Waldegrave  Shanks,  the  foolish 
m  of  a  foolish  father,  who  tliought  the  two  first 
tames,  which  were  baptismal,  and  for  which  there 
was  no  earthly  pretence,  might  make  up  for  the  vul- 
garity of  the  last, 

Mr.  Jeremiah  Shanks,  the  father,  had,  from  smalt 

wginnings,  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of  a  millionaire 

'n  the  good  town  of  Manchester,  which  he  had  for 

•ome  time  left,  for  one  of  the  liest  houses  in  Port- 

*^an  Square,  London.     On  the  strength  of  this,  an 

Unlimited  allowance,  and  these  great   names,  he  in- 

^nded  to  push  his  son  into  the  very  highest  society, 

fifst  of  Oxford,  and  afterwards  in  the  great  world, — in 

^hich  it  was  the  acme  of  his  ambition,  if  it  cost  him 

>ialf  his  fortune,  that  his  son  sliould  marry   into   a 

'lobleman's  family,not  under  the  degree  of  an  earl.  For 

though  the  name  of  Shanks  was  not  vei-y  euphonical, 

Vitli  a  Lady  Louisa,  or  Lady  Olivia,  prefixed  to  it,  it 

Would  pass  very  well. 

The  young  man's  own  ambition  seconded  that  of 
his  father ;  but  unfortunately,  nut  having  a  single 
Eicquaintance  in  the  university,  and  there  being  no 


I 


gentleman  commoner  at  Queen's  but  lumselT,  there 
was  a  dead  slop  pat  at  first  to  his  progress.  f 

In  this  dUemma,  his  good  or  bat!  fortune  threw  him 
\  in  the  way  of  ou  Honourable  Mr.  Merriton,  a  man  of 

orijrtnal  and  reckless  humour,  notorious  for  what  was 
called  practically  quizzing  all  the  fools  he  could  dnd 
in  Oxford — which  were  not  a  few  Our  liero's  foihie 
was  the  very  thing  fur  him.  It  was  not  easily  con* 
ccaled ;  but  if  it  had  been,  Mr.  Merriton's  pcuetnt- 
tion  would  have  discovered  it  directly,  if  only  from 
the  two  christian  names  which  he  bore,  without  any 
connection  with  the  noble  families  to  which  they  be* 
longed.  I 

This  was  exactly  the  game  Mr.  Merriton  was  » 
fond  of  pursuing;  and  for  this  purpose  he  did  nal 
scruple  to  make  advances  to  Mr.  Courtenay  Wald^ 
grave  Shanks,  which  were  eagerly  met  by  that  genlle- 
man.  In  truth,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Aferriton  found 
him  afl  docile,  and  disposed  to  all  the  follies  by  wliicb  _ 
I  he  designed  to  exfiose  him,  as  his  heart  could  wish.     I 

^H  "  You  desire  to  make  a  came/'  said  Mr.  Merriton  I 

^^  on  the  fourth  day  of  his  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Shanks.  "  This  is  as  it  should  be — a  fair  and  honest 
ambition.  Your  object  is  fashion  and  good  com- 
pany— also  a  must  laudable  desire.  But  you  are  di 
known,  have  never  been  at  a  public  school,  and  have 
11  no  high  connections.     Unfortunate  !     But,  then,  you 

r.  have  what  is  better,  a  great  deal  of  money  ;  nay,  y 

y  say  without   limit.    With  such  advantages  over  us 

^H         fine  gentlemen,  as  wc  call  ourselves,    I   should 
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glad  to  see  what  you  may  not  do,  whether  as  to  con- 
duct or  company — that  is  to  say,  provided  you  do  not 
mind  the  exptmcc." 

Mr.  Shauks  assured  bis  noble  preceptor  that  expcnce 
was  the  last  thing  he  should  mind,  and  gave  him  carte- 
blanches  as  to  directions  how  to  conduct  himself,  which 
be  promised  implicitly  to  follow.  This  was  pre- 
dsfly  what  the  Honourable  Mr.  Mefriton  wished,  and 
prepared  himself  accordingly. 

"  You  see,"  said  he,  to  his  unsuspecting  pupil, 
"acquaintances,  especially  of  a  certain  sort,  are  not 
like  me — they  are  not  to  be  got  for  asking." 

"  I  would  do  any  thing,"  said  Shanks. 

**  Would  you  give  a  coolhundred  for  a  hunter  that 
i« well  worth  it?" 

"  Yes,  and  a  great  deal  more,  if  well  worth  it,  and 
i(  led,  as  I  suppose  you  mean,  to  a  becoming  acquaint- 
■nce." 

"  And  you  would  pay  down  the  money  on  the 
aaii?" 
-  *•  Ye  I  A  draft  on  my  father." 

*'  Good  !"  said  Merriton.  "  Then  I  will  introduce 
you  to  a  friend  of  mine,  the  Honourable  Mr.  Corbyn, 
300  of  Lord  Corbyn.  He  is  tired  of  the  chase,  and 
means  to  part  with  his  hunter/* 

"  How  very  obHging  you  are,"  cried  Mr.  Courtenay 
Wttldegrave,  "  to  condescend  to  all  this ;  and  for  a 
person  you  scarcely  know." 

*'  Pray  don't  mention  it ;  but  come  with  me  to  Mr. 
Corbyn's  rooms,  and  the  bargain]  shall  be  struck,  and 
you  shall  see  the  horse  out  directly.'" 


338  D£  cliffobd;  or, 

"  I  don't  want  to  nee  the  horse,"  said  the  generous, 
confiding  Shanks ;  *'  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  ymt 
recommendation/  M 

"  Vou  really  ought  to  be  noble  yourself/*  observed 
Mr,  Merritoii,  though  with  his  tongue  in  his  chwk, 
**  for  your  conduct  is  noble  ;*'  and  they  adjourned  to 
the  Honourable  Mr.  Corbyn'a  rooms. 

That  gentleman  was  not  a  little  surprised,  pe: 
disconcerted,  at  Merriton's  forcing  an  acquainta 
upon  ])im  from  Queen'a,  though  a  gentleman  com* 
moner,  and  began  to  look  blue  at  both  his  visitor ; 
but  when  he  learned  their  errand,  he  changed  to  some- 
thing like  civility  ;  allowed  that  it  was  most  handsome 
conduct,  most  gentlemanly,  certainly,  to  take  the  horse 
U|)on  trust,  even  without  seeing  him  ;  but  he  assured 
Mr.  Shanks  he  would  not  repent  it;  pocketed  the  draft) 
and  bowed  him  out  of  the  room. 

Mr.  Courtenay  Waldegrave,  in  ecstasy,  infonred 
liis  father  of  wlrnt  he  bad  done,  observing  that  if  die 
horse  was  not  worth  his  keep,  still  it  was  a  cheap  pur- 
chase, considering  that  tlw  friendsliip  of  one  honour- 
able was  cemented,  and  of  another  acquired  by  it. 

The  blockhead,  his  father,  approved  highly  of  this 
conduct;  and  half  the  purchase  went  to  pay  a  debt  from 
tlie  Honourable  Mr.  Corbyn  to  the  Honourable  Mr. 
Merriton  ;  with  only  a  little  drawback  to  the  former, 
when  he  debated  how  he  was  to  receive  the  greetingof 
this  most  gentlemanly  purchaser  cf  horscs,  should  he 
meet  him  in  the  streets. 

This  was  so  goo*l  a  beginning  by  Mr.  Merriton 
with  his  pupil,  that  he  did  not  like  to  have  done  with 
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him,  especially  as  this  was  only  a  piece  of  profit,  and 
he  wished  for  a  scene  of  humour  for  his  next  opera- 
tion. It  soon  offered,  and  did  hoDOur  to  Mr.  Merri* 
Ion's  geniufc 

Notwithstanding   the  eicpectations  kindled  by  his 
honourable  patron,  and  an   unheard-of   expense  in, 
mong  other  luxuries  of  the  kind,  a  rose-water  bidet, 
and  a  baain  of  Eau  de  Cologne  for  his  barber  to  dip 
bis  fingers  in  when  he  shaved  him,  poor  SImnks  did 
not  advance  into  gofjd   company   as  he  liad  hoped. 
The  truth  is,  Mcrriton  coutd  not  carry  his  own  point 
of  hoaxing  the  parcenu,  from  the  unwillingness  of  his 
friends  to  join  in  it ;  not  from  any  consideration  for 
him,  but  lest  it  should  necessarily  lead  to  an  inter- 
course which  they  could  not,  in  decency,  shake  off. 
Merriton''s  love  of  sport,  however,  at  last  succeeded, 
talvo  honore,  of  his  dignified  friends. 

Having  settled  his  plan  with  a  few  leaders,  he  en- 
g^ed  hisprott-ffi  to  give  a  great  dinner.  "  We  don't 
get  on  aa  we  ought,"  said  he  to  him  one  day,  "  and  I 
think  it  is  because  we  are  not  bold  enough.  The 
progress  by  attempts  at  mere  cap  acquaintance  is  slow 
and  doubtful.  What  think  you  of  giving  a  grand 
dinner  to  a  dozen  tufts  at  once  ?  Few  will  resist  turtle 
and  burgundy." 

'*  1  should  have  no  objection,*'  said  the  aspirant, 
**  but  I  don't  know  them." 

**  Leave  that  to  me,**  answered  Merriton  ;  **  I  will 
prepare  a  list  of  the  very  best  company,  while  you  go 
to  the  Star  and  order  the  very  best  dinner  that  Adams 
can  furnish ;  all   the  luxuries  in  or  ot^t  of  season ; 
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fruits  and  wines,  such  as  may  vie  with  Blenheim  itsolf. 
But  mind,  you  must  be  prepared  for  a  large  bill^ 
Fifty,  at  least." 

'^  T  should  not  mind  that,'**  returned  nur  parvenu^ 
*'  if  you  are  sure  it  will  secure  the  company  you  pro- 
pose."* 

"  I  have  already  settled  it  with  tliem,"  replied 
Mcrriton. 

And  so  he  had— and  in  a  way  which  will  scarcely 
be  credited,  except  by  those  who  know  how  far  ihe 
love  of  hoaxing,  and  particularly  of  hoaxing  fin 
upstart  who  looks  beyond  his  place,  will  carry  young 
men  of  quality.  In  fact,  those  to  whom  Merriton 
opened  his  design  said  they  had  no  objection  to  make 
Shanks  give  a  dinner  to  cost  fifty  pounds,  and  to  eat 
part  of  it  too,  if  it  could  be  so  contrived  as  not  to  gin 
him  a  claim  upon  theiracquaintance  afterwards — whidi 
they  did  not  feel  to  be  possible  after  tlicy  had  sat  at 
his  own  table  with  him. 

To  this  difficulty  the  genius  of  Mcrriton  supplied 
a  remedy,  and  he  promised  that  Shanks  should  not  at 
down  with  tiiem,  nor  even  see  them,  provided  they 
would  fairly  attend. 

Having  obtained  this  promise  from  fourteen  or 
fifteen  of  them,  he  thus  set  to  work  with  his  victim. 

**  You  see,  my  good  Shanks"  said  he,  "  tlie  only  _ 
thing  you  wunt  to  gratify  your  praiseworthy  ambidoo,  I 
and  become  one  of  us,  is  to  get  a  name — to  be  talked 
of  as  one,  not  only  indifferent  to  money,  but  superior 
to  all  forms  and  ceremonies,  and  perfectly  independent 
of  the  society  you  wish  to  enter.     It  is  your  having 
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courted  them  so  much  that  has  poi'haps  prevented  you 
hitherto  from  succeeding.  Now  if  you  can  shew  this 
indifference  after  tliey  have  shewn  themselves  ready  to 
banquet  with  you,  it  will  be  a  triumph  to  yuu  for 
ever,  and  only  make  them  more  desirous  to  cultivate 
you." 

"  The  object  seems  excellent,"  replied  Shanks, "  but 
how  is  it  to  be  brought  about  ?" 

"  Why  thus,"  said  Merriton.  "  Your  dinner  is 
to-morrow :  the  account  of  it,  its  luxuries,  and  ex- 
pense of  all  kinds,  together  with  a  list  of  the  com- 
pany, all  their  titles  act  forth,  is  already  prepoiiug 
for  tlie  Oxford  paper.  Four  tufts,  and  ten  silk  gowns, 
seven  of  them  honourables,  all  printed  by  name.  Now 
what  if  you  should  coolly  mount  your  fine  hunter  in 
the  morning,  and  join  the  duke*  (it  is  one  of  his  days, 
you  know);  then,  just  about  dinner-time,  let  me  have  b 
note  from  you,  telling  me  carelessly  {as  if  you  did  not 
value  either  your  fine  dinner,  or  fine  company,  a  rush), 
that  the  ^port  would  probably  detain  you  so  long,  that 
you  are  sorry  you  will  not  be  able  to  attend  ;  but  you 
must  request  me  to  do  the  honours  for  you,  and  not  to 
spare  the  champagne;  and  conclude  by  hoping  that  you 
will  not  be  missed,  et  eeiera^  ei  cetera.  'Don't  you  think 
this  would  shew  an  atlmirable  nonchalanr^,  and  put 
you  not  only  upon  an  equality,  but  greatly  above  the 
guests  who  are  supposed  to  do  you  such  honour,  but 
for  wIkhd,  while  you  feed  them  nobly,  you  thus  shew 
such  a  dignified  indifference?" 


*  Puke  of  Beaufort. 


"  I  really  think  it  an  admirable  plan,"  said  Courte- 
nay  Waldegrave. 

"  AIJ  this,  too,  you  will  remember,"  added  ATerrilon, 
**  will  be  in  the  Oxford  papers,  with  the  account  of 
the  dinner,  and  upon  my  word,  with  such  a  paragraph 
as  may  be  made  nf  it,  your  name  will  be  up  for  ever." 

Mr.  Shankft  van,  it  seems,  completely  beguiled  liy 
this  flattering  propo*4al  of  the  traitor  Merriton,  and  fell 
at  once  into  the  snare.  The  guests  assembled ;  the 
dinner  was  superb  j  the  note  was  brought ;  Merriton 
took  the  chair  amid  roars  of  laughter  from  his  brother 
lioaxLTs,  and  the  evening  passed  off  with  the  utmost 
conviviality,  said  the  Oxford  paper,  though,  to  the 
regret  of  the  noble  visitors,  without  the  presence  of 
the  master  of  the  feast. 

But  though  this  devotee  of  a  foolish  ambition  thus 
lost  a  magnificent  dinner,  for  which  he  was  to  payt 
while  others  ate  It,  he  was  not  allowed  to  reap  the 
reward  of  his  folly.  Sallying  forth  the  next  day  to 
take  possession  of  his  honours,  and  looking  right  aoi  ^ 
left  for  his  new  acquaintance,  to  his  dismay,  as  well  as 
astunishuietit,  none  of  them  would  recognise  him- 
Some  cut  him  dead ;  some  crossed  the  street  the  mo- 
ment  they  saw  him ;  and  the  most  favourable  just  fl 
jerked  their  chins,  said  a  short  yes !  to  his  remark 
that  it  was  a  fine  day,  and  hastily  passed  on. 

He  was  in  amaze,  and  betook  himself  to  his  coun- 
sellor for  explanation,  who  assured  him  he  could  not 
account  for  it,  for  all  thought  the  dinner  exquisite ; 
but  he  could  not  help  perceiving,  he  said,  that  theji 
shewed  ayniptoms  of  jealousy,  nay,  perhaps,  were  a 
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little  angry  at  being  so  cavalierly  ti-eated.  "  This, 
however,  my  good  friend,**  added  Merriton,  "  makes 
for  you,  and  proves  what  I  said  it  would— your  supe- 
riority to  them  all." 

This  entirely  satisfied  Mr.  Shanks  for  a  time  i  till 
by  degrees,  the  contiijucd  bh'gbts  of  his  noble  friends, 
and  the  titter  of  those  of  his  own  rank  wherever  he 
appeared,  to  say  nothiug  of  the  clear  exposure  of  the 
trick  by  his  tutor,  Fotbergill,  convinced  him  of  the 
truth. 

He  debated  at  first  whether  he  should  not  call  out 
Merriton,  who  got  immortal  honour  among  all  ranks 
fiH*  the  ingenious  hoax  ;  but  of  this  he  thought  better, 
and  the  only  result  was,  tliat  Merriton  himself  avoided 
him,  for  fear,  as  he  said,  of  consequences  ;  in  truth,  to 
use  his  own  language,  having  done  with  the  vulgar 
dog. 

The  effect  of  all  this  was,  that  Mr.  Shanks  removed 
from  Oxford  soonei*  than  he  would  have  done,  and  did 
what  he  could  to  hush  up  the  story.  Nevertheless, 
llie  old  leaven  continued  to  poison  hiii]  ;  indeed  how 
could  it  be  otherwise,  with  such  a  fatlier?  Accordingly, 
he  sought  his  idol  in  every  place  nx\i\  under  evvry  form, 
with  more  or  less  success ;  though  often  he  egregiously 
failed.  Thus,  it  was  ivhis[jcred  that  on  the  race-course 
at  Epsom  he  once  made  up  to  a  youthful  marquess, 
whose  ruling  passion  was  the  turf,  which,  while  in 
operation,  levels  all  distinctions,  and  who  so  far  re- 
lented as  to  enter  into  a  bet  with  him  of  i?300  on  a 
favourite  horse.  Shanks  expected,  nay  hoped,  to  lose; 
but    for  the  sake  of   so  cheap  a  purchase  of    the 
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acquaintance  of  a  duke's  son,  accepted  the  bet,  and 
to  his  astonishment,  as  veil  as  disappoint mcDt,  won. 
He  was  gratifiLHU  however,  to  6ud  that  the  marquess 
was  in  no  condition  to  pay  him  except  by  offering  hil 
note,  which  was  most  gladly  accepted. 

What  was  his  horror  to  find,  tiot  with  standing,  tliat, 
when  off  the  course,  the  young  lord  was  stiffer  than 
ever  towards  him,  and  stoutly  refused  all  familiarity, 
or  even  acquaintance ;  passing  him  in  the  streets, 
though  he  knew  he  had  his  note  in  his  pocket. 

A  great  stroke  of  policy,  however,  remained.  Ilftv- 
ing  heard  tliat  the  mai*ques5  had  bitterly  lamented  his 
having  come  under  such  obligation  to  cme  of  a  doubt- 
ful degree,  he  resolved  to  take  a  noble  revenge,  which 
he  thought  would  play  hh  own  game  at  the  same  linie. 
He  enclosed  the  note  cancelled  to  his  noble  debtor, 
calling  it  a  trifle  in  comparison  with  the  pleasure  be 
hati  in  being  of  service  to  him. 

The  marquess  was  puzzled,  and,  from  necessty, 
was  beginning  to  hesitate,  when  he  was  saved  by  ll'f 
duke,  his  father ;  who,  hearing  of  the  transaction,  and 
quite  as  exclusive  as  his  son,  paid  the  money,  and 
my  lord  marquess  continued,  as  before,  to  dedine 
all  knowledge  of  the  unfortunate  Courtenay  "Wal- 
dcgi-ave.  H 

**  This,*"  said  Fothergill,  who  gave  me  all  these  dfr     ■ 
tails,  rubbing  him  hands  when  he  related   the  story, 
*'  makes  an  excellent  niche  in  my  book  of  humaD 
nature." 


.OHU  ALBANY   OFFEB6  TO  BEBTHA,  AND    IS  BEFC8£D. 
ITS    EFFECT    ON    HEA    BAOTU£R. 


Wily  do  you  look  $o  atartingly  siid  rash? 

'he  reader,  probably,  will  not  be  displeased  if  I 
vee  the  didactic  Fothergill  for  a  wbilc,for  suuelhlng 
ore  stirring  tlmti  what  may  be  thought  tlie  dry  max- 
it  of  life  upon  which  I  have  Ijeen  dilating. 
Very  soon  after  the  conference  last  recorded,  upon 
e  necessity  of  forgetting  there  was  such  a  family  in 
isteuce  as  that  of  Foljambe  Park,  1  was  myself  suf- 
tently  stirred  both  in  uiiud  and  heart,  by  receiving  a 
tO"  from  the  very  spot.  The  post-mark  made  ine 
rt  not  a  little,  and  the  hand-writing  of  Granville 
[1  more.  To  think  how  my  fingers  and  whole 
me  trembled  as  I  broke,  or  rather  tore  open  the 
J,  with  ten  thousand  guesses  and  self-questions  on 
tat  could  be  the  subject,  or  why  he  should  write  at 
^Vhey,  ja  fact,  retarded  the  operation,  anxious  as 
iras  to  perform  it. 

A    good,  honest,   unrefined   plodder  would  have 
ened  the  letter  in  half  the  time. 
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Well,  not  to  afflict  my  reader  with  the  same  gra- 
tuitous anxiety,  T  have  to  acquaint  hinif  that  Granville 
told  mc  little  or  nothing,  but  that  he  should  soon  be 
at  Oxford.  "  Not  worth  his  while,"  said  I,  throwing 
the  letter  on  the  table  with  something  like  spleen,  "  to 
take  and  give  so  much  trouble  for  such  a  piece  of 
intelligence:^  and  I  own  I  walked  about  disgustef 
with  it  the  whole  day. 

Nevertheless,  for  that  and  several  days  aher  I  had 
no  eye*  or  ears  but  for  the  coaches  that  almost  hourly 
arrived  in  the  town,  pirticuiarly  those  from  the  north; 
and  not  a  little  of  my  spare  time  was  given  to  coursing 
up  and  down  the  High-street,  to  and  from  All  Souki 
the  college  of  this  interesting  Granville. 

He  came  at  last,  and  by  my  too  great  agitatim 
at  seeing  him  again,  coupled  with  too  studious  ui 
avoidance  of  any  thing  like  curiosity  about  the  pUce 
he  came  from,  he  detected  how  it  was  with  me  in  a 
moment.  Had  it  been  better  disguised,  however,  i' 
would  all  have  been  at  once  laid  bare,  by  the  manner 
in  which  I  received  the  news  he  very  soon  told  me. 

He  had  begun  by  probing  me,  being  almost  angry, 
he  said,  at  my  pi-etended  apathy,  yet  affecting  to  think 
me  thoroughly  cui-cd. 

**You  have  nothing  then  to  ask  me,"  said  he, 
"  abou  t  those  I  came  from  ?" 

"  Nothing." 

"  Nor  care  for  any  intelligence  concerning  them?" 

"  Not  much." 

**  Very  good.  What  if  T  should  tell  you  of  most 
important  changes,  both  as  to  brother  and  sister?" 
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«  Changes  r 

"  Yes;  DO  less  than  a   treaty  for  a  double  mar- 
mge." 
This  ovorset  all  my  equanimity- 
"  For  God's  sake,  Granville,"  T  cried,  "  spare  me. 
I  at  least  am  not  changed.     I  acknowledge  my  hypo- 
crisy, and  am  properly  punished.     Sir  Harry  then 
has  succeeded,  and  I  again  say  I  am  glad  ;  but  wliat 
of  Foljainbe  ?^ 

At  this  my  friend  began  to  sympathize  with  me. 

He  changed  his  air  and  tone,  and  wishing  I  was  really 

the  philosopher  I  had  appeared,  told    me  a   tale  of 

wonder  :  that  almost  immediately  after  Sir  Harry  had 

taken  his  leave,  Lord  Albany  and  his  sister,  Lady 

Charlotte,  bad  visited  Fo]jambe  Park,  where,  though 

the}'  came  but  for  a  fortnight,   they  had  staid  the 

*hoIe  Autuma ;  the  assigniid  cause,  Lord  AUiany's 

love  of  field  sports  (there  enjoyed  in  perfection)  and 

Lady  Charlottc*8  sudden  friendship  and  admiration 

for  Be^-tha- 

The  admiration,  however,  was  by  no  means  con- 
6ned  to  her  ladyship,  but  largely  sharetl  by  my 
lord,  whose  love  for  sports  out  of  doors  soon  con- 
tracted itself  to  a  love  of  anotlier  kind  within.  In 
^faort,  bo  abandoned  the  chase  to  become  a  most  waroi 
and  assiduous  suitor  to  Bertha.  This  example  w^as 
followed  in  every  point  by  Foljambe,  whose  former 
6irtations  with  Lady  Charlotte  had  grown  intosobersc- 
riousness,  and  Granville  had  left  him  an  accepted  lorcr, 
**  And  Lord  Albany  ?^ 
"  Expected  to  be  so." 
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"  Expected  ?" 

*'  Ye«;  favoured  and  urged  on  in  his  pursuit  by 
Foljambe;  and  thougli  not  approved  by  her  father.al 
least  not  rejected  b^  him,  or  yet  by  Bertha  lierself. ' 

"  Wt41,"  said  I,  "  God  bless  her  I  and  bless  iheni 
all !"  and  I  assumed  a  tone  of  dcciRion,  which  rather 
surprised  my  informant,  "  And  yet,"  continued  I, 
"  for  her  own  sake^  I  would  rather-       '' 

»  What  ?" 
That    she  had  chosen  Sir    Harry  than  Lord 

Ibany." 

"  And  I,  too,"  observed  Granville.  "  He  was  more 
suited  to  her.  The  marquesses  love  is  more  for  her 
beauty ;  and  so  I  believe  she  feels  it ;  hut  the  {led- 
siona  of  even  the  best  of  women  are  not  always  com- 
prehensible; though  a  wish  to  be  a  marcliioness  may 
have  influence  with  the  best." 

*'  I>epend  upon  it,"  said  I,  with  a  courage  inspired 
by  my  genuine  persuasions  of  her  disioterestednesi, 
**  that  consideration  will  never  Ik  an  influenciag  caose 
for  any  decision  of  BerthaV  Lord  Albany's  are  all 
brute  merits ;  robust  acctmiplishments,  overbearing 
manners,  athletic  nerves,  bodily  energies ;  in  short, 
they  are  all  *of  the  cartli,  earthy.'  Bertha  is  inity 
feminine:  cultivated  in  mind,  as  elegant  in  persaD< 
playful  aud  arch,  yet  mild  and  dignilied;  full  of  nio- 
desty — full  of  sweetness ;  a  blooming  rose,  a  gntcfr  f 
ful  myrtle  I  Such  union  is  not,  nor  it  cannot  cometn 
good:— 

'  Out  break,  my  hetrt,  for  I  must  hold  0)7  toopW." 

Here  1  confess  my  firmness  gave  way  ;  my  bravery 


iailed ;  I  felt  all  the  bitterness  of  pent-up  grief  forced 
at  last  to  vent  it»e1f  in  action,  and  though  heartily 
ashamed,  with  sighs,  and  a  faltering  voice,  T  confessed 
all  my  wealiness — all  my  dismay. 

My  condition  affected  Qraiiville.  "  I  had  hoped," 
Baid  he>  "  that  your  assurances  of  recovery  had  been 
better  founded,  particularly  after  the  impressions  you 
said  had  been  maiie  upon  you  by  the  sage  Fotherj^ll.*' 

"  I  will  yet,"  replied  I,  "  rise  superior  to  this  weak- 
ness ;  but  *  who  can  be  n-ise,  amazed,  temperate  and 
furiouB,  loyal  and  neutral,  in  a  moment  ?'  I  only  wish 
that  you  had  brought  me  word  that  the  event  was 
\anr ;  for  it  is  easier  to  bear  a  positive  evil  than  uncer- 
tainty.    Yet  you  say  the  fact  is  certain." 

To  my  surprise,  Granville  paused  at  this ;  nay, 
hesitated  and  looked  uneasy. 

*'  I  fear,*"  said  be,  "  I  was  not  quite  so  correct  as  1 
ought  to  have  been,  but  was  mi^iled  by  the  firm 
countenance  you  shewed,  to  state  a  tliirg  as  certain, 
which  was  only,  as  I  believe  I  expressed  it,  expected." 

"  But  there  is  no  doubt,"  cried  I — "  which  is  the 
Bame  thing." 

«  Why,  as  to  that,  also,'"  answered  he,  *•  I  ought 
perhaps  to  pledge  myself;  though  from  Fol- 
jambe's  assuranoes,  and  Bertha's  civilities  to  the 
marquess *' 

«  Civilities !"  exclaimed  I;  "  Gracious  heaven  I" 
Bo  cold  a  return  for  love !  And  will  she  go  to  the 
altar  with  civilities — and  will  he  accept  them  ?**  and  I 
ovn  I  felt  disdainful. 

••  Come,**  said  Granville,  "  this  misunderstanding. 
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the  consequpnce  of  iny  blunders,  need  not  be.  Berlfia 
will  ne^'ergive  lier  hand  without  her  heart ;  norcould 
I  mean  to  say  ro;  all  (hnt  I  did  mean  was,  that  being 
tlie  avowed  objert  of  the  marquess's  attontions,  she 
had  not  withdrawn  from  them." 

"  How  could  she  withdraw,**  said  I,  gaining  cou- 
rage, **  wliiJe  he  was  in  tlie  house?  and  from  jour 
account,  the  offer  has  not  yet  been  made.""* 

"  Not  to  herEcir,  though  sufficiently  announced  «& 
intended;  at  least  so  I  have  been  assured  by  her  bro- 
ther, his  bosom  friend." 

"  His  wish,"  answered  I,  "  was  probably  father  of 
the  thought,  and,  after  all,  you  may  be  raislaken. 
Bertha  and  Albany  were  neror  mode  for  one  an- 
other." 

*'  That  may  be  a  flattering  unction  which  I  would 
not  wish  you  to  encourage. 

"  Hear  me,  Granville,"  said  I.  "  Whatever  unc- 
tion it  may  be,  be  assured  it  is  on  her  account,  not 
on  my  own.  To  pretend,  or  hope  ever  to  he  able  to 
pretend,  to  this  young  ludy,  is  not  within  a  possibility 
in  my  own  mind ;  and  if  I  cannot  conquer  my  inad- 
nesa,  I  must  submit  to  lie  conquered  by  it,  and  alio* 
it  to  prey  upon  me  as  it  Hsts.  But,  without  reference 
to  myself,  I  may  yet  be  permitted  to  rejoice  if  she  es- 
cape from  a  man  not  worthy  of  her.  Such,  with  all  my 
inferiority  of  condition,  I  am  bold  enough  to  pronounce 
of  Lord  Albany,  in  every  thing  but  his  coronet.*' 

"  I  honour  you,  my  good  fellow,  for  this,"  replied 
Granville,  "  as  well  as  for  every  oliier  trait  of  chfl- 
racter  you  have  shewn  throughout  this  unfortuBate 
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acquaintance.  Would  that  you  could  renounce  your 
feelings." 

«'  I  say  not  so,"  replied  I,  "  for  I  am  very  well  satis- 
fied with  them.  They  do  not  injure  niL-,  and  at  least 
injure  nobody  else.  Subdued  and  regulated  as  they 
are,  I  believe  they  even  do  me  good ;  for  they  keep 
me  out  of  misciiief,  and  prevent  me  from  loving  any 
one  of  my  own  degree,  w))om  I  might  ruin,  and  be 
ruined  myself,  by  marrying." 

Granville  smiled  at  this  sally,  and  I  left  him,  as 
usual,  to  meditate  in  solitude  upou  the  critical  infor- 
mation he  had  communicated. 

I  was  in  truth  sincere  in  my  last  observation.  My 
conviction  of  the  total  hopelessness  of  my  passion  for 
Bertha  had  got  such  entire  possession  of  me,  that  it  be- 
came, as  I  have  said  before,  part  of  my  mind,  and  gave 
me  DO  disturbance ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  think 
of  her  in  all  the  sweet  array  of  her  attractions,  purified 
my  heart,  as  well  as  warmed  my  imagination.  The 
thought  of  her  was  niy  favourite  couipmiion,  yet  inter- 
fered with  nothing  else ;  it  interrupted  neither  business 
nor  duty,  while  it  elevated  and  refined  the  pleasure  I 
took  in  both.  Possibly,  I  thought,  should  Lord  Al- 
bany succeed,  though  it  might  go  fer  to  cure  me,  it 
might  not  render  me  half  so  happy,  for  it  would  lower 
my  opinion  of  Uertha. 

From  this  danger,  however,  I  was  soon  relieved ; 
for  when  I  again  saw  Granville,  which  was  after  an 
absence  of  a  week  from  Oxford,  and  communicated 
this  sentiment  of  mine,  while  he  acknowledged  its  re- 
£oementj  and  what  he  called  its  romance,  he  said,  "  If 
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it  be  really  so,  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  relieve  you 
fnnn  the  danger  of  being  cured,  by  what  you  would 
hold  to  Ix?  po  derofjatory  to  your  mistress  as  marr^-ing 
a  marquess  and  fifteen  thousand  a-year  i  for  tlie  post 
has  just  put  me  in  a  coudition  to  tell  you  she  has  re- 
fused  Liord  Albany ; — tiiough  in  the  sparkle  of  your  ■ 
countenance  I  kuow  not  whether  to  read  joy  at  her  not    " 
sinking  in  your  estimation,  or  at  your  own  hopes  not  ^ 
lieing  extinguished.^  H 

I  assured  htm  that  in  this  last  supposition  he  did  me 
wrong,  and  that  my  joy,  which  I  did  not  disguise, 
solely  arose  front  the  proof  he  had  given  that  I  was 
right  in  my  estimation  of  her. 

**  I  believe  you,"  said  he,  heartily  shaking  my  hand ; 
then  taking  out  a  letter,  he  communicat4:-d  the  details 
of  his  iuleresting  news. 

The  letter  was  from  Mr.  Hastings,  for  it  was  much 
Itencatb  Foljanibe  to  communicate  what  he  said  lo 
degraded  his  sister. 

"  You  know,  my  good  nephew,"  said  Mr.  Hastings, 
*'  that  I  have  never  countenanced  this  affair,  though 
I  could  not  myself  so  alfront  a  man  of  Lord  Albany's 
quality,  by  telling  iiini  to  desist,  or  urging  any  objection 
on  my  own  part  as  a  father ;  and  knowing  full  well 
that  Bertlia  herself  would  not  be  favourable,  I  thought 
it  best  to  leave  it  entirely  to  her.  The  result  is,  as  I 
foresaw,  that  slic  has  declined  his  proposal.  'J'be  oool* 
ness  this  has  produced  with  the  marquess  would  be 
nothing,  but  I  am  sorry  to  add,  the  ire  of  my  son 
against  his  sister  is  unbearable." 

Mr.  Hastings  then  went  on  to  say  that  it  was  itiU 
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Stronger  against  her  than  when  she  declined  the  ad- 
dresses of  Sir  Henry,  and  he  did  not,  it  seems,  conceal 
from  his  father,  any  more  than  Bertha  herself,  his  dis- 
gust at  her  conduct.  She  was  a  poor,  mean-spirited 
wrctch,  unworthy  her  name  and  station,  and  might,  to 
use  his  own  expression,  go  to  the  devil  her  own  way. 
As  for  her  principal  objections — the  youth  of  them 
both — which  was  stated,  he  said,  as  a  mere  blind — or 
tlie  incompatibility  of  their  dispositions  and  habits— he 
did  not  believe  a  word  of  them,  and  condemned  her  as 
an  artfid  hypocrite.  He  only,  however,  touched  so  far 
upon  what  he  had  nrged  in  the  affair  of  Sir  Harry,  in 
regard  to  her  thoughts  of  another,  as  to  say  he  would 
rather  see  her  in  her  grave,  or  send  me  to  mine,  than 
such  a  thing  should  be. 

**  How  to  meet  these  bursts  of  feeling,  or  how  treat 
these  tlircats,"  said  Mr.  Hai>tings,  "  I  know  not ;  but  I 
fear  danger  in  them  to  some  one  or  other,  from  his  un- 
reflecting and  headlong  violence.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
Mr.Clifford  de3er\'es  no  part  of  his  wrath,  and  so  I  am 
positively  assured  by  Bertha  herself.  I  own  I  am 
disappointed,  as  well  as  Lord  Albany  ;  and  as  I  have 
many  reasons  for  not  wishing  that  she  should  be 
addressed  by  any  one  at  present,  I  own  I  am  glad  of 
her  delusion,  and  cannot  with  any  justice  gu  to  the 
extremes  to  which  I  am  urged  by  this  headstrong  brjy. 
Pray  heaven  that  his  own  settlement  with  Lady  Char- 
lirtte,  which  still  proceeds,  may  in  theend  reclaim  him. 
But  the  worst  is,  that  he  has  quarrelled  with  his 
intended  brother-in-law,  or  rather  the  brother-in-law 
with  him.     The  marquess  accuses  him  of  having  mis- 
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represnitin]  Bcrtlia's  feelings  towards  him,  saying 
Bbould  not  otherwise  have  condescended  to  pursue  her 
oa  he  did ;  and  lioth  are  too  proud  tu  luake  up  the 
diflcrcDcc  ishich  tlits  language  has  occasioned.  Indeed 
I  am  by  DO  nieaus  suiv  lliat  all  is  yet  ended  betn-een 
these  hot  young  men ;  nor  are  things  likely  to  befl 
mended  by  tlie  marquess  now  doing  all  in  his  power 
to  break  the  match  between  his  M«ter  and  his  chosen 
college  friend.  In  short,  my  whole  domestic  prospect 
is  overcast,  and  I  wish  to  heaven  you  had  not  left  xw, 
for  much  I  want  you." 

Such  was  the  important  letter  which  Granville 
placed  in  my  liands,  by  way,  as  he  called  it,  of  «*■ 
taring  Bertha  to  my  esteem.  Heaven  knows  hi>» 
little  that  was  needed. 

But  the  detmls  it  contained  l>csides  were  by  no 
means  indifTcrent,  or  of  an  ordinary  complexion.  My 
first  source  of  anxiety  was  as  to  the  causes  of  this 
conduct  in  Bertha.  She  liad  now,  a  second  time 
within  a  few  months,  refused  offers,  high  as  was  bsr 
own  lot,  equal  to  it  in  every  respect ;  in  the  last, » 
to  worldly  advantages,  even  its  superior.  What  couW 
have  induced  such  indifference,  persevered  in  wilb 
sucb  firmness,  though  left  free  by  her  father,  and 
against  all  the  wishes  of  her  brother,  in  a  girl  of  bef 
age,  who  in  general  looks  to  settlement  in  marriage 

ll  as  the  great  and  sole  object  of  life  ?     Was  she  cold  ? 

11  severe  in  temper?  unsociable?   selfish?    insensible? 

I  Ah  no  !  tlie  reverse  of  all  these.     What  was  it  then? 

^^         For  the  Ufe  of  me  I  could  not  find  out. 

^H^^      In  regard  to  the  other  parties,  I  was  still  less  eafv- 
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Tbc  Jiints  thrown  out  that  all  was  not  ended  between 
[wo  such  fiery  spirits,  hot  with  youth,  "jealous  and 
tjuick  in  quarrel,"  with  each  a  sense  of  injury,  and, 
what  is  worse,  of  affront,  occasioned  much  alarm  to  the 
good-natured  Granville,  and,  I  will  own,  suuic  to  me. 
Uliat  I  had  known  of  Fuljambc  gave  me  no  cun6- 
(knce  in  his  discretion,  liis  coolness,  or  hia  placability, 
pirticularly  if  liJs  pride  was  wounded.  If  so,  the  very 
rank  and  consideration  of  the  marquess  would  go  to 
ivell  all  his  feelings,  so  as  to  make  them  ungovern- 
able. 

On  the  other  hand,  what  I  had  heard  of  the  over- 
Iwftring  haughtiness  of  the  marquess  himself,  excited 
M  it  might  be,  if  only  by  mortified  vanity,  to  say 
notliing  of  love,  gave  one  no  prospect  of  that  mutual 
fi^ibearance  which,  in  the  outset,  by  sparing  many  a 
qiianel,  has  saved  many  a  life. 

Granville  was  anxiously  struck  with  fears  for 
'he  event,  and  talked  of  returning  instantly  to  the 
f'ark,  according  to  the  wish  expressed  by  his  relative  ; 
^  intention  in  which  he  was  by  no  means  discouraged 
'>J'  me.  In  fact,  he  set  off,  with  a  promise  to  let  me 
Itnow  the  termination  of  the  affair,  fortunate  or  unfor- 
tunate. 
My  own  anxiety  in  the  interval  may  he  imagined, 

and  Fothergill,  from  whom  I  could  conceal  nothings 

Xas  almost  a»  anxious  as  mysel£ 


THE  UAIIQUESS  AVD  rOLJAUBE,  FROM  PRIEKOS.  BF- 
COME  IRRECONCILABLE  ENEMIES,  AKD  KSGAOE 
IN   A    DEADLY    QUARREL. 


Higli-itomacJi'd  are  they  both,  and  full  oF  ire. 

SirAEsrjAHr. — Jtitiard  IL 

It  was  four  days  after  Granville's  departure  before 
I  lieoi-il  irum  him,  and  when  I  heard,  it  was  to  make 
me  far  more  unliappy.  The  exasperated  friends 
changed  into  detcrtnined  enemies,  had  met,  and  the 
consequences  were  diaastrous  to  them  both.  I>onl 
Albany  M'ns  as  furious  with  his  sister  for  refusing  to 
break  with  Hastings,  as  Hastings  was  with  hie,  fof 
refusing  to  accept  Lord  Albany.  This,  and  tlie 
affront  put  upon  the  family  by  the  lauguage  of  the 
marqut^ss,  that  he  would  not  have  condescendtd  to 
pursue  Bcrlha  had  he  not  been  encouraged,  in- 
Darned  irritation  to  its  height. 

To  do  Fuljaiube  justice,  he  endeavoured  first 
obtain  some  satisfactory  explanation  of  the  phrase,' 
which   was   proudly  refused  ;   and    a  hint   was  tliea 
dropt  of  the  necessary  consequence,  which  was  only 
prevented,  Foljambe  said,  by  the  circuinstaucc  that 
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arquess  was  still  the  guest  of  Mr.  Hastings. 
<y  iDstantly  ordered  his  carriage,  and  whispered 
obe,  that  he  would  wait  for  liim  at  Yrak,  where 
npediment  he  had  hinted  might  at  once  be 
ed. 

day  he  supposed  that  Foljambe  soon  followed, 
■St  placed  Granville  in  a  most  distressing  silua- 
ty  opening  the  affair  to  him,  and  insifiting,  that 
dation  as  well  as  a  friend^  it  concerned  himself 
dicating  the  honour  of  the  family,  he  should 
pany  him  as  his  second. 

[Dville  at  first  refused,  and  was  fur  coniinunicat- 
e  matter  to  his  father;  but  upon  second  thought, 
f  convinced  that  the  meeting  could  not  be  pre- 
I,  and  hoping  he  might  be  able  to  mitigate  the 
lities  of  passion  by  gcwd  offices,  he  resolved 
nply,  and  proceeded  with  Foljambe  to  York. 
'  they  found  the  marquess,  who  had  already 
led  himself  with  a  friend,  in  an  old  acquaintance, 
el  Sackville,  whom  he  met  in  the  subscription- 
pnd  who  could  not  refuse  a  man  of  his  quality, 
ing  his  support  in  an  affair  of  honour. 
mville  did  all  he  could  with  this  gentleman  to 
ace  him  to  persuade  Lord  Albany  to  do  com- 
ustice  to  the  affronted  ]>arty  ;  and,  to  do  justice 
lonel  Sackvillc,  he  did  not  scruple  to  tell  Lord 
jy  he  thought  him  in  the  wrong.  But,  that 
ided  persoD  said  it  was  too  late ;  and  all  that 
■ft  for  the  seconds  was  to  see  fair  play.  This 
le  more  necessary,  from  the  exasperation  of  tlie 
9,    which   was  little  short  of  madness.     They 
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went  out  immediately,  and  the  usual  distance  being 
settled,  tlie  prtDcipals  (fatally  for  themaelvea,  tnth 
admirable  shots)  fired  at  the  same  moment,  and  both 
fell. 

The   sulwequent  consternation  may  be  supposed. 
So  violent  had  been  the  haste  of  these  once  loving 
friends  to  destroy  one  another,  tliat  no  surgeon  bad 
been  provided,  and  had  not  the  valets  of  each  been  in 
attendance,  there  might  have  been  difficulty  in  reaiov- 
ing  them  when  fallen  ;  but  through  these  servants  car- 
riages were  quickly  procured.  The  seconds,  unmindful 
of  iheir  own  i>afety,  had  remained  to  give  all  the  asast-   ^ 
ance  tbey  could  till  more  aid  arrived,  and  at  length  ■ 
these  ungovernable  young  men  were  conveyed  to  the 
same  hotel,  and  put  to  bed,  insensible,  half-dead  from 
lose  of  blood,  and  barely  still  alive. 

Two  surgeons  were  imm^iately  in  attendanffi 
whose  first  care  was  to  restore  animation,  which  waJ 
with  difficulty  effected.  The  wounds  were  tbeo 
probed,  and  both  pronounced  most  dangerous,  if  not 
hopeless.  The  marquess's  ball  was  indeed  extracted 
from  the  breast,  wliere  it  had  Altered,  but  that  of 
Foljambe  baffled  all  their  attempts.  Wl>en  Gran* 
vine  wrote,  the  marquess's  wound  was  pronounced  not 
altogether  without  hope,  but  Foljambe's  desjxrate: 
bulb  seconds  had,  therefore,  left  the  city,  together 
with  the  tvi-o  servants.  Mr.  Hastings  had  come  to 
York,  to  attend  his  son,  and  Bertha,  deluged  in  griff, 
had  been  left  at  the  Park,  the  child  of  woe,  reproach- 
ing herself  as  the  murderess  of  her  brother.  Good 
God  1  "  what  a  piece  of  work,  is  man  I"^  left  in  peace, 
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"bow  noble  in  reason,  how  infinite  in  faculties;  in 
action  how  like  an  angel  !*'  onoe  enchafed,  how  jn- 
stunllj  overthrown  I  transformed  by  rage,  unmould- 
ing  reason's  mintages, 

"  Into  the  tnt^loiioiu  likeness  or  a  beait." 
The  effect  of  this  news  upon  rac  may  be  conceived. 
My  regard  for  Foljambe,  never  thoroughly  extin- 
guished;, seemed  to  revive  with  his  threatened  fate. 
I  wished   to  go  to  York  to  attend  his  bedside;  I 
thought  I  could  comfort  him-    Alas  •  I  did  not  recol- 
lect that  he  could  derive  comfort  from  any  one  soooer 
than  me ;  that  in  his  mad  passion,  he  in  some  mea- 
sure might  look  upon  me  as  the  cause  of  his  catas- 
trophe, and  that  though  dying  he  might  spurn  me 
from  him. 

I  thought  still  more  of  the  lovely  sufferer  at  the 
Park.  Oh  !  had  my  lot  permitted  me  to  have  shared 
and  assuaged  her  sorrows !  but  I  could  do  nothing. 
I  was  powerless,  hopdess,  and  therefore  more  mise- 
rable. 

I  sought  Fothergill,  but  found  no  comfort  in  him. 
He  waa  in  bis  dr^'est  and  stiffest  vein,  and  scarcely, 
except  as  a  Christian,  commiserated  these  unhappy 
youths,  as  I  called  tliem. 

"Unhappy!"  cried  he,  sternly.  "Who  made  them 
so?  Not  their  Creator,  whom  they  have  braved,  but 
themselves.  Did  they  not  court,  nay,  force  on  their 
fate,  not  aa  many  honourable  madmen  do,  for  honour's 
sake,  but  from  mere  unbridled,  ruffian  passion  ?  Do 
they  even  now  repent?" 

irely.  Sir,"  said  I,  "  we  ought  to  tliink  they 
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do :  at  least,  it  is  uncharitable  without  proof  to  sup- 
pose tbev  do  not." 

«  When  the  proof  comes,'"  he  replied,  "  I  will 
lielieve  it,  and  pity  tliem  ;  meantime,  pray  God  to 
forrpve  tlieni,  which  they  probably  du  not  do  by  one 
another." 

"  Indeed,  Sir,"  said  I,  "  this  is  too  shocking." 
"  You  think  so,''  answered  he,  "  and  it  may  ap. 
pear  so  to  your  inexperience.  But  they  are  both  the 
children  of  pride,  and  never  did  1  know  a  really  proud 
wan  btit  thought  himself  too  good  to  submit  tofurgive 
ness,  wliatever  hia  wrong. 

*  Tliink'flt  thou  I  mt-iui  to  live  ?  To  be  forgiven  ?' 

was  the  insolent  taunt  of  Calista  to  her  own  father, 
spurning  at  i)enitence;  and  Roweknew  human  nature 
when  he  put  it  in  her  mouth. 

«  What  was  it  but  pride  that  sunk  the  evil  onehim* 
self  to  pt.'rdition,  and  made  him  '  as  far  frtHn  begj^in^ 
as  he  thought  the  God  be  lad  ofi'ended  was  '  from 
granting  peace.'*'  Hence  the  fool  who  thought  in  his 
heart  tliere  was  uo  God,  was  less  guiltv  than  tlie 
proud  man  who  acknowledges,  only  to  defy  him.  For 
the  fool  was  only  a  fool,  and,  unhappily  for  Iiimself 
ignorant  of  God.  The  proud  man  admits  his  exist* 
ence,  but  cares  not  for  him. 

"  I  know  not,"'  continued  Fothergill,  "  if  you 
as  fond  of  Spencer  as  you  are  of  Sliakspeare;  if  y 
are,  perhaps  you  may  remember  that  terrible  descrip" 
tion  of  the  house  of  pride,  and  the  procussion  of  it* 
queen,  so  poetic  and  ao  revolting  ?"' 
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told  him  t  knew  it  not. 

"  Then  read  it,"  said  be,  **  when  you  go  home,  and 
mark  the  heings  that  draw  and  drive  her  chariot. 
They  are  all  the  worst  vices — idleness,  gluttony, 
lechery,  avarice,  envy,  and  wmlh.  These  arc  ber 
cattle,  and  the  driver  Satan.*  Fit  equipage,  you  will 
say,  for  pride," 

I  Eihuddered  at  the  description,  and  not  less  when 
be  went  on — 

«  The  proud  man's  lieart  is  always  hard ;  but  these 
men,  in  addition  to  pride,  were  '  minions  of  splendour,'* 
and  what  do  Buch  minions  ever  know  uf  humanity  ? 
How  can  they  pray,  who  know  not  their  Maker? 
Plunged  in  reckless,  as  well  as  endless  dissipation, 
they  have  not  God  in  all  thdr  thoughts.  Self — ab- 
sorbing self — is  their  sole  Deity.  To  think  of  liaving 
sinned,  still  mure  of  asking  pardon  for  sin,  is  as 
strange  and  novel  to  them  as  it  would  be  degrading. 
\o  !  these  insolent  men,  who  tramplerl  upon  every 
thing  and  everybody  about  them,  and  would  not 
humble  themselves  to  one  another  though  death  was 
at  their  door,  will  never  humble  tliemsclvcs  before  a 
God,  their  duty  to  whom,  if  ihey  ever  knew  it,  they 
have  wilfully  renounced." 

He  said  this  with  a  stemuess  which  shewed  how 
sincere  he  was  in  the  sentiment,  and  in  a  manner  so 
beyond  his  wont,  that  I  confess  1  was  awed,  and  did 
not  reply.  AVhat  struck  me  was,  that  in  other  coU 
leges,  and  even  in  the  streets  (not  the  same  language 
indeed,  but),  the  same  sort  of  opinion  was  expressed 

*  Faay  Qown.  B.  I,  Cant.  4. 
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by  the  gownsmen  at  large,  among  whom  the  news  had 
by  this  time  spread. 

Neither  Albany  nor  Hastings  had  borne  their  facuU 
ties  meekly^  and  their  disdain  uf  all  below  them  had 
mode  them  not  merely  unpopular,  but  hated ;  a  cir- 
cumstance in  which,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Renowners, 
for  from  regretting  it,  they  had  seemed  to  glory.  I 
heard,  therefore,  no  pitying  voice  at  the  catastrophe; 
on  the  contrary,  all  pity  was  denied  to  those  who,  it 
was  said,  had  never  shewn  it  to  others.  ■ 

Their  fall  was  almost  talked  of  with  a  satisfaction 
which  made  mc  shudder,  and  had  they  known  it,  would 
have  been  deplored  by  themselves.  For  men  who  are 
supported  by  vanity,  even  upon  ascafibld,  lose  at  least 
the  courage  wliich  vanity  inspires  when  deprived  of 
applause.    How  much  more  if  they  siuk  detested  ! 

The  whole  impressed  me  with  feelings  as  to  hunun 
nature  which  I  never  knew  before. 

Yet,  slighted  as  they  were,  these  youths  were  struck 
down  in  the  flowtr  of  thdr  age;  both  of  them  noble, 
accomplished,  talented,  and  seemingly  made  for  better 
things. 

How  such  advantages  could  be  so  thrown  away, 
and  of  what  little  consequence  were  the  highest  gifts 
of  fortune  without  personal  merit,  was  a  problem  I 
could  scarcely  solve ;  yet  the  conviction  of  it  sank 
deeper  with  me  every  hour. 

The  effect  was  indelible,  and  tlie  adventitious  supe- 
riorities of  condition  among  men,  once  so  lamented  hf 
me,  now  dwindled  to  nothing. 

Fothergill  saw  this,  and  asked  whether,  if  evai  the 
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oungmen  recovered,  I  would  exchange  situations 
either  ?     "  Had  they  been  struck  in  battle,"  said 
haw  different  their  fate!  how  honourably  would 
be  mourned  !    But  to  fall  by  each  other's  hand&  i 
rted  in  an  hour  frooi  apparent,  though  evidently 
IV  friends,  into  savage  enemies,  and  all  from  ua- 
nable  rage  and  empty  vanity  J 
)f  what  avail  are  all  their  dazzling  advantages  ? 
poorest  peasant,  the  lowest  artisan,  if  honest  and 
e  in  mind,  is  far  above  them  in  estimation,  even 
s  world  ;  what  must  it  be  in  the  next  ?'^ 
was  impossible  not  to  assent  to  the  truth  of  these 
oents  ;  yet  1  was  so  struck  by  his  earceatncsa,  and  ■ 
ng  hostility  to  the  unfortunate  objects  of  his 
L,  that  I  could  not  help  asking  him  whether  they 
lot  engage  more  of  his  interest,  from  their  very 
ness,  and  whether  be  would  not  pray  for  thero  ? 
^ould,"  said  he,  "  as  I  would,  and  do,  for  Jews, 
pand  Infidels,  but  with  full  as  little  hope.** 
thergiU  was  so  emphatic  in  his  tone  when  he 
fd  this,  that  I  desisted  from  the  subject.   Tn  fact, 
jgh  paying  deferential  respect  to  the  real  oma- 
■)f  the  aristocracy,  which  he  said  were  more 
reus  in  proportion   than  in  other  divisions  of 
not  easy  to  describe  the  compound  of 
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aider  as  objects  of  ridicule,  but  accompanied,  ast  here, 
with  deadly  sin,  of  detestation.^ 

All  this  was  true,  but  my  heart  was  full  of  whst 
had  hapiwned.  It  occupied  me  all  night,  and  T  longed 
for  the  early  morning  to  bring  another  pt)Rt,  whatever 
intelligence  might  be  brought  along  with  it. 

The  morning  came,  and  brought  nothing;  from 
which  I  knew  not  what  to  augur,  and  was  only  tht 
more  distressed  from  suspense.  The  next  day  on* 
DuuuceU  that  the  hope  fur  Lord  Albany  contiuucd, 
but  tliat  the  fear  for  Hastings  was  not  diminished ;  on 
the  contrary,  that  the  torture  sustained  by  the  sliU 
vain  endeavour  to  extract  the  ball,  by  producing  fever, 
made  every  thing  worse. 

Bertha  had  implored  to  be  allowed  to  attend  [ler 
sinking  brother,  which,  with  au  extremity  of  passion- 
shocking  to  every  one,  he  had  precipitately  refused. 

What  a  dreadful  lesson  of  the  misdiiefs  of  self* 
indidged  passion! 

Unable  to  I>ear  the  cruel  uncertainties  arising  firem 
distance  from  the  mournful  scene,  I  at  length  obtainfd 
a  reluctant  consent  trom  Fothergill  to  proceed  to 
York.  ' 

"  To  be  repulsed  with  anger  or  contempt,  like  hi^ 
poor  sister,"  said  my  tutor.     "  Have  I  not  told  you 
what  a  proud  man  is  ?     And  does  not  this  shew  moi* 
than  any  thing  how  proud  he  is  ?     Go.     Console  hiiB      i 
if  you  can,  and  try  to  make  him  *  think  of  HeaveallH 
bliss;'  hut  depend  upon  it,  though  he  die,  be  will  ~ 
'  make  no  sign.'" 

'  was  sliocked  witli  this  melancholy  thought ;  j 
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proceeded  lo  York  with  I  know  not  what  plan  for  ray 
OMiduct,  only  I  thought  I  might  relieve  my  o'erfmugbt 
beart  if  I  could  hut  see  Ilastings  hefore  he  died,  and 
recave  frnm  him  the  last  emhrace  of  friendship. 

On  my  arrival  I  Hew  to  the  hotel  where  he  lay,  but 
was  refused  all  access — not  by  him,  who  knew  nothing 
of  the  visit,  but  hy  the  surgeon  whom  I  saw,  and 
"ho  told  me  there  was  not  a  hope  of  the  ca$c. 

The  senior  Mr.  Hastings,  hearing  I  was  there,  oc- 
casioned me  some  distress  by  coming  into  the  room 
where  I  was,  for  I  dreaded  his  cold  formality,  perhaps 
now  inixe<l  with  disdain  and  displeasure. 

Ab  !  vith  what  little  reoKin  did  I  accuse  him .' 
The  high  man  of  quality  was  now  bowed  to  the  earth 
with  a  woe  to  have  been  exempt  from  which  he  would 
have  clmnged  ftituations  with  me.  For  he  hod  been 
htteriy  convinced,  by  this  visitation,  that  in  the  eye 
f>f  Heaven  he  was  no  more  than  the  lowest  of  his  fel- 
W-men,  and  tliat  the  proudest  can  have  little  cause 
^w  pride  in  a  lot  of  misery  common  to  all. 

Man  of  quality  as  he  was,  be  was  now  a  man  of  sor- 
*oi»fs,  and  the  one  seemed  lost  in  the  other.  To  my 
^Utonishmcnt,  therefore,  after  the  expectation  I  had 
fftmned,  he  accosted  me  not  merely  with  politeness,  but 
Poh  complacency — nay,  with  tenderness;  for  his  pride 
'Ira.t  scourged  and  his  heart  wrung;  and  when  I  told 
BJm  I  had  always  loved  his  son,  so  that  I  could  not 
pear  remaining  so  far  from  him,  though  I  might  not 
jbe  able  to  do  him  any  service,  the  old  mans  eyes 
Bllcd  with  tears,  and  he  grasped  my  hand  with  emo- 
whvu  he  said^  "And  yet,  my  good  yuuug  man, 
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my  poor  son  made  but  an  ill  relurn,  I  fear,  for  your 
attachment ;  but  I  tni«  you  will  forgive  him,  for  be 
has  dearly  paid  for  that,  and  all  his  other  deficiende*." 

He  could  go  no  further,  and  I  was  too  affected  to 
reply.  He  then  made  nic  sit  down  by  him,  but  pladif 
his  finger  on  his  hps,  told  me  we  muet  not  talk,  for 
Charles  lay  in  the  next  room,  and  if  there  was  a  spark 
of  hope,  it  could  only  be  through  the  most  absolute 
quiet.  In  fact,  he  had  been  only  kept  alive  up  to 
this  time  by  laudanum. 

Never  before  had  I  been  so  atfected  by  another  per- 
son's distress ;  for,  though  evidently  acute,  there  wu 
now  a  resignation  and  calm  about  Mr.  Hastings  that 
seemed  to  throw  a  dignity  around  his  sorrow  whidi 
only  made  it  more  impressive.  At  length  be  dis- 
nii»!ied  me,  whispering  me  to  come  again,  though  d^ 
•pairing  of  my  ever  seeing  his  son  alive.  ^^ 

It  may  be  supposed  that  I  thought  of  Bertha, bu^^ 
for  obvious  reasons,  I  dared  not  meution  her  nat 
so  ended  this  6rst  visiL 

The  second  (the  next  day  morning)  was  still  mOR 
overwhelming,  for  the  crisiis  approached,  and  called 
still  more  for  exertion.  One  of  the  surgeons  and  Mr. 
Hastings  hod  watched  all  night,  to  obser\*e  the  le«l 
possible  change  for  good  or  for  bad  ;  the  former  beir^ 
absolutely  necessary  to  enable  them  once  more  to  at* 
tempt  to  ci^tract  the  ball,  upuu  which  the  only  cliaiM 
of  life  depended.  There  was  no  such  change ;  add  if 
there  bad  been,  probably  it  would  have  been  wilbool 
avail,  for  the  sinking  patient,  when  able  to  speak,  oulf 
ihewed  himself  so,  by  begging  that  no  more  attempt* 
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might  be  made,  and  that  he  might  be  allowed  to  die  in 
pncp. 

Tlie  weeping  father,  assured  by  the  nurgeon  that  he 
would  sink  at  once  under  such  an  attempt,  promised 
tbat  he  should  suffer  no  more>  and  waited  the  event 
with  a  submission  which  engaged  all  my  reverence.  He 
stirred  not  from  the  bed-aide,  but,  with  the  sufferer's 
hand  in  his,  watched  the  parting  spirit. 

In  this  crisis  a  message  of  inquiry  was  delivered 
fwin  Lord  Albany,  and  Mr.  Hastings  with  agony 
mentioned  this,  and  Bertha's  and  my  name,  to  him ; 
but  life  was  ebbing  fast ;  nor  was  there  strength  left 
to  ascertain  whether  he  had  any,  or  what  feeling  to- 
wards any  of  us,  slill  less  whether  he  thougbt  "  of 
beaven''s  bliss." 

A  momentary  convulsion  of  doubtful  import  then 
seized  his  cheek,  and  he  opened  his  eyes  ;  but  having 
fixed  a  vacant  look  upon  his  father,  closed  them  again 
fcr  ever ! 

The  news  of  this,  communicated  to  me  by  the  sur- 
^D  at  the  door  of  the  apartment,  where  I  had  passed 
two  hours,  changed  tlie  anxieties  I  had  undergone  into 
a  stupor  from  which  I  was  not  easily  recovered  ;  and 
to  my  astonishment,  when  I  awoke,  I  found  myself 
Dn  a  couch  in  Mr.  Hastings'  sitting-room.  He  had 
Detained  all  his  self-possession;  and  on  being  informed 
if  my  condition,  had  even  come  out  to  see  me,  and 
■ftve  orders  for  my  being  attended.  How  differently 
hay  we  judge  of  persons  from  tlieir  deserts ! 

After  coming  to  myself  I  wa.s  conveyed  to  my  inn, 
md  saw  him  not  again  that  day  ;  but  Mr.  Sandford, 
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the  surgeon,  by  his  desire,  came  to  see  me  in  the  even- 
ing. Recovered  from  the  attack,  and  encouraged  bj 
Mr.  Sandford's  assiduity,  I  asked  him  as  a  favour  to 
toll  me  any  particulars  he  knew  of  poor  Foljambc's 
demeannur  or  conventation  during  his  sufferings,  par- 
ticularly as  to  any  religious  impressions  he  might  have 
shewn ;  for  T  own  FothergilVs  presages  had  tiever 
quilted  u»e,  and  they  had  shocked  tiie  so  much.  Dot 
more  on  Foljamlie's  account  than  on  that  of  hununj 
nature  at  large,  that  1  was  anxious  and  hupeful  that 
they  shuuld  he  disproved. 

Sandford  gave  me  nocoinfort;  quite  the  contrary. 
When  his  father,  whose  whole  conduct,  he  said,  was 
admirahle,  intreated  roljanilw  to  think  of  what  might 
be  imiK-nding,  and  ask  and  send  forgiveness  to  Ills 
sister  and  l,oi-d  Albany,  but  still  more  to  submit  him- 
self to,and  ask  pardon  of  heaven — all  which  he  did  villi 
most  ]iiou»  o-aniestncRR — he  could  get  no  answer  buta 
fiotenui  demur  to  tlie  proposal. 

"  What  have  I  done,*'  said  he,  **  to  be  forgiven  bj 
Bertha  and  Albany,  who  ought  rather  to  ask  forgiw- 
ness  of  me  ?  and  as  to  heaven,  thwarted  as  I  ba« 
been  in  every  thing  in  this  world,  what  con  I  expecl 
iu  tlie  next  .•'  Do  not  torment  me,  father,  but  let  mf 
die  in  quiet." 

I  own  tlii;^  account  overwhelmed  me,  and  I  thought 
with  distress  of  Fothergill's  prediction. 

With  regard  to  the  other  proud  man  (I<ord 
bany),  on  the  strength  of  the  message  of  inquiry  sen 
by  htm  to  Foljambe,  I  had  some  hope  of  him,  aH 
asked  Mr,  Saudturd  whether  any  thing  like  coDtit-1 


tion  or  foi^veness  had  been  expresned  on  bis  part. 
Sindforcl,  who  had  been  an  anny  surgeon,  said,  that 
oiuW  hardly  be  expected,  and  in  fact  had  not  proba- 
bly been  the  motive.     That  Lord  Albany  should  be 
inxious  that  his  antagonist  should  not  die,  was  natural 
on  more  accounts  than  one:  "  but  we  are  to  recollect,* 
su'd  Sondford,  "  that  Mr.  Hasting  was  the  challeu- 
ger,  and  received  the  fortune  of  war.      Albany,  niore- 
orer,  18  himself  by  no  means  safe;  his  life  even  now 
hangs  upon  a  thread  ;  fever  would  kill  him  directly.** 
All  this  did  not  make  me  happier  ;  and  imder  such 
feelings  1  felt  all  the  desolation  of  being  left  alone  for 
riie  night,  ti'iendless,  and  seemingly  abandoned  in  a 
Mrange  land,  the  scene  of  so  much  misery. 

The  next  morning  I  was  consoled  by  learning  that 
Granville  had  returned.  Both  he  and  Colonel  Sack- 
Tille  had  changed  their  intentions  of  retiring.  As 
there  was  no  witness  to  the  duel  but  thcmstlvcs  and 
the  valets,  who  bad  gone  out  of  the  way,  uulhiiig  could 
be  lirought  home  to  them  ;  and  their  withdrawal, 
which  would  be  conf?trued  into  absconding,  could 
only  excite  suspicion  ;  they  therefore  both  returned. 

Granville's  feelings  may  be  conceived.  He  was 
■Jive  to  the  dreadful  blow  the  family  had  sustained, 
blade  worse  by  the  total  absence  of  a.  sufficient  cause  for 
l^ie  unhappy  measure  that  had  occaisioncd  it.  On  this, 
grieved  as  he  was,  he  did  not  conceal  his  opinion,  or 
(hat  it  had  taken  its  rise  solely  from  the  l>eadlong 
iriolence  and  overbearing  pride  of  the  sufferer.  His 
removal,  however,  he  said,  miglu  perhaps  after  all  be 
better  for  himself,  as  well  as  those  who  now  wopt  him — 
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8o  dangerous  and  so  uncertain  are   the  ways  <A  the      ^ 
proud  and  aelf-irillcd.  A 

Upon  this  I  told  him  how  little  Foljamhe  had  been  ^ 
pitied  at  Oxford  ;  when  he  ohserved,  it  was  to  be  ex- 
pected, and,  could  he  have  known  it,  it  would  hare 
been  his  severest  mortification. 

I  had,  however,  other  matter  to  communicate,  in  the 
changed,  and,  to  me,  surprising  behaviour  of  Mr. 
Hastings. 

"  Why,"  said  Granville,  when  I  mentioned  il» 
**  though  one  of  the  proudest  as  to  birth  and  all  aris- 
tocratic prejudices,  his  pride  was  always,  and  som^ 
times  successfully,  encountered  by  his  piety ;  for  as 
far  as  sentiment  and  a  sense  of  dependence  upon 
heaven  go,  he  is  most  sincerely  and  naturally  pious; 
so  that  his  prejudices,  which  arc  those  merely  of  eduo 
lion,  are  often,  even  ia  ordinary  matters,  at  varianoe 
with  his  religious  feelings,  which  are  those  uf  ibe 
heart.  At  the  present  moment,  the  latter  have  ob- 
tained complete  ascendancy  ;  for  he  thinks  he  is  deser- 
vedly under  the  hand  of  Heaven,  cliastisinghimforhii 
good.  Indeed,  I  have  ofccn  known  him  presage  that 
^Jlis  pride  would  be  one  day  severely  visited  by  provi- 
dence ;  and  he  supposes  the  blow  he  has  descr\'ed  by 
way  of  punishment  is  now  struck.  Hence  hts  change 
fi-om  loftiness  to  humility  and  resignation,  and  hls^ 
softness  to  you. 

"It  would   be  now,  indeed,  no  time  to  shew  prid 
if  he  had  it  even  in  a  greater  degree  ;  but  his  pride, 
any  rate,  is  very  different  from  poor  Foljambe's,  whJo 
arose  out  of  an  impetuous  and  even  tyrannous  die 
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sitioBj  unchecked  by  religion,  aud  wholly  different 
i'rom  tliut  of  liis  father,  who  is  a  just  man.  The  one 
Ws  an  imperious  disdain  of  every  thing  that  did  not 
yield  to  him;  the  other,  the  innocuous  prejudices  of 
«  good-natured,  well-born  gentleman,  merely  con- 
SDoiis  and  fond  of  a  long  pedigree." 

I  own  I  had  a  secret  pleasure  in  hearing  these  nice 
distinctions  in  the  pride  of  father  and  son,  which 
oever  struck  me  before,  but  which,  thus  pointed  out, 
seemed  no  more  than  just.  Yet  even  this,  I  thought, 
did  not  account  for  the  unusual  kindness  of  manner 
shewn  by  Afr.  Hastings,  and  I  expressed  to  Granville 
my  wonder  how  it  arose. 

"  Clearly,^  said  he,  "  from  the  justice  I  have 
mentioned  as  a  part  of  his  character.  He  tliought, 
what  was  true,  that  you  had  been  ill-treated  by 
liis  son,  at  whose  change  towards  you,  without  any 
cause,  he  was  highly  disgusted.  Bertha,  too,  though 
1  am  more  than  ever  afraid  to  mention  her  to  you, 
shared  this  feeling,  and  both  paid  due  respect  to  your 
ancient  descent,  to  which  Mr.  Hastings  himself  al- 
ways attached  no  small  importance." 

At  the  name  of  Eertha  I  started,  but  could  not 
2i^p  asking  Granville  why  he  was  more  than  ever 
afraid  of  mentioning  her? 

**  Why,  see  you  not,"  &aid  he,  "  that  her  position  is 
greatly  changed  by  what  has  happened,  and  that  she 
is  no  longer  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  a  young 
woman  with  a  fixed  portion,  but  has  become  a  great 
heiress  ?  " 
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idly»  and  tlie 


The  thought  struck  me  pre 
from  its  having  never  occurreil  to  me  before. 

"  To  Iw  Bure,"  continued  Granville,  "  Wesl-lndis 
pro|iertj-,  which  forms  the  hulk  of  their  fortune,  is  un- 
certain, and  there  are  sometimes  strange  re\'olutioiil 
among  these  plantation  grandees  ;  ncverthelew,  the 
domain  of  Foljambe  alone,  though  not  consiJerable, 
would  render  her  a  far  more  wejglity  match  than  she ! 
was  before.     1  speak  in  a  worldly  point  of  view.' 

"  Worldly,  indeed,**  said  1,  and  I  gave  a  sigh,  not 
unobserved  by  Granville. 

*•  I  know,"  said  he,  "  what  that  sigh  implies ; 
I  agree  with  you  in  thinking  that  Bertha  is  such  a 
fortune  in  herself,  that  he  must  Iw  a  world ly-mtn(!ed 
wretch  that  could  think  of  pelf  when  thinking  of 
her  To  seek  fortune  with  her  would  be  *  gilding 
refined  gold.'  Nevertheless,  we  must  open  our  eve*) 
and  confess  that  the  sphere  of  her  attraction  is  e* 
larged  by  this  event.  Your  sigh,  tou,  has  also  anothei' 
meaning." 

I  asked  what  ? 

"  Why,  I  have  by  my  expression  set  before  y< 
more  than  e\er  all  that,  in  the  Wew  of  the  world,  inter* 
po^s  between  you  and  your  ambitioa.  But  is  not 
this  the  truth,  and  ought  you  not  to  be  lold  it  by  » 
friend,  if  it  does  not  occur  to  youi-self  ?  Can  I  shew 
myself  this  friend  better  than  by  setting  Iwfore  yoo 
the  still  greater  necessity  than  ever  of  abandoning 
what,  if  pursued,  will  inevitab 
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CHAPTER  XXX. 


BE«I<;»ATION     AND     DaKCEB     OF     MB.     HASTING5.- 
FIRMIJES&   OF   HIS    DAircHTER. 


J>or.— "  To  deal  plainly. 

1  fcwr  T  am  no[  iti  my  perfect  Di'irid. 

SMethinka  I  Ehould  knowyau,  and  knniv  this  mail ; 
Ttt  I  am  doubtful ;  for  I  tm  mainly  ignorant 
What  place  this  is.  *         *         •         » 

Do  Dot  Uugb  at  mc. 
For,  as  I  am  a  man,  I  think  this  Indy 
To  be  my  child  Cordelia.'* 
Cord^a. — "I  am,  I  am." 
HE  concluding  observation  of  Granville,  tliough 
DO  more  tlwu  just,  aud  iio  Diorv  than  what  I  should 
have  made   myself,   vas  bitter   to  my   feelings.     I 
resolved,  however,  for  the  twentieth  tiine,  to  take  his 
advice,  and   return  immediately  to  Oxford,  without 
trusting  myself  to  seek  another  iutervicw  with  Mr. 
Hastings. 

This  resolution,  firm  as  it  was,  was  overthrown  in 
a  moment,  by  that  gentleman's  sending  a  servant  to 
beg  I  would  call  upon  him.  To  refuse,  I  thought, 
would  not  only  be  ungrateful,  but  the  height  of  inci- 
vility, a^d,  hi  his  situation,  unfeeling  and  barbarous. 
?rent,  therefore,  and  with  a  hurried  step.     I  found 
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him  collected  and  reBigned,  but  his  bodily  feeUngs 
much  worn.  'He  had  been  exceedingly  agitated  by 
an  inquest  that  had  been  held  on  his  dead  SOU) 
though,  as  there  was  no  positive  evidence  cither  of 
the  duel  or  the  cause  of  quarrel,  many  of  the  distrm- 
ing  particulars  were  avoided :  thCTe  was  no  maniKi- 
of  doubt  that  the  death  was  occasioned  by  Lwit 
Albany's  hand  ;  yet,aa  Mr.  Hastings  was  most  scru- 
pulous in  refusing  to  prosecute,  and  even  in  witlilioW- 
ing  all  information  which  he  could  keep  back,  tlie 
verdict  was  general,  namely,  death  by  a  pistol  shot, 
but  by  whom  fired  did  not  appear. 

This  being  over,  there  remained  the  question  of  the 
funeral,  which  Granville  hod  exerted  his  utmost  to 
peniuade  Mr.  Hastings  to  leave  to  him,  and  himself 
to  retire  to  Foljambe.  But  the  fatlier  asserted  hiia- 
aelf,  and  refused  to  be  spared  the  melancholy  task- 
He  held  it  a  duty,  he  said,  which  he  owed  to  the  God 
who  had  only  properly  struck  him,  to  shew  his  resig- 
nation to  His  will,  by  bowing  over  the  grave  of  the 
son  who  had  been  taken  from  him. 

He  had  de.sired  Granville  to  attend  him  in  this  last 
office;  and  it  was  to  ask  me,  as  one  who  had  shewn 
such  attachment  to  the  lost  Foljambe  (spite  of  ill 
usage)  to  join  him  in  the  same  attention,  that  he  had 
sent  for  me.  "  It  will  be  a  consolation  to  me,"  said 
the  afflicted  old  man,  "  to  shew  how  little  I  thotJghl 
you  dewrved  the  unjust  treatment  you  roeeived;  soii 
if  such  a  supposition  may  be  indulged,  I  please  my 
self  in  thinking,  that  the  unhappy  boy  himself  maj' 
know  and  approve  it." 
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I  was  greatly  aficctcd,  and  felt  that  what  Grannlle 

had  represented  to  me  of  the  real  piety  of  his  uncle, 
was  no  more  than  true.     It  may  be  auppuscJ  tliat  my 

, return  to  Oxford  was  postjwned. 

I  I  will  not  rcKtpen  the  affliction  I  underwent  at  the 
ceremony,  by  touching  upon  its  details  further  than 
to  say,  that  the  finnness  and  resignation,  mingled 
with  deep  sorrow,  shewn  by  thiswoundwl  father,  com- 
manded the  admiration  of  all.     Hia  bearing,  natu- 

^raliy  so  lofty,  seemed  indeed  bowed  to  the  eai'th,  but 
ia  a  manner  still  comparatively  dignified,  and  evi- 
dently evincing,  that  he  succumbed  to  a  being  who 

I  he  felt,  if  He  afflicted  him,  had  done  so  in  mercy.  In 
short,  he  was  an  example  of  the  resigned  confidence  of 
the  Psalmist — "  It  is  good  for  me  to  have  been  in 

,  trouble,  that  I  may  learn  thy  statutes."' 

Ncvertljeless  his  misery  was  abuodant,  and  at  last 
alarming ;  for,  on  his  return  to  the  hotel,  he  remained 

(long  on  his  couch,  in  a  fixed  stupor,  without  uttering 
a  word,  though  we  all  tried  to  obtain  his  notice,  in 

:  order  to  divert  him  from  himself. 

I  Sandford  watched  for  tears,  and  endeavoured  to  ex- 
cite them,  as  the  best  chance  of  restoring  him,  by 
talking  of  his  son,  but  in  vain ;  his  state  continued 
unaltered,  and  Sandford  began  to  be  seriously  uneasy. 
"  If  we  can  produce  no  rent  for  his  grief,"  said  be, 
"  I  will  not  answer  for  the  consequences.     It  is  a 

,  pity  his  daughter  is  uot  here,  if  indeed  he  could  know 

Iher.'' 

Granville  caught  at  this,  and  asked,  "  Would  you 
advise  sending  for  her  ?" 

"  I  would,"  said  Sandford,  •*  though  whom  to  send 
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to  break  the  necessity  for  her  preseoce,  without  over- 
setting ber  too,  I  know  not.  Has  she  no  female  rela- 
tion with  her  ?" 

"  None,*"  returned  Granville. 

**  Could  you  not  undert.ake  the  mission  yourself?' 

**  Willingly,  if  you  will  instruct  me  how  and  wht 
to  report." 

*'  Then  lose  DO  lime,"  concluded  Saodford:  "for 
this  is  a  case  of  wind,  and  beyond  my  art." 

In  fine,  horses  were  ordered,  and,  as  it  was  hut  6ve 
miles,  we  hoped  to  8ce  him  in  an  hour,  with  the  lovely 
being  whose  presence  and  attentions  gave  the  only 
hope  of  recovering  her  father  from  the  alarming 
syncope  that  seemed  to  have  bound  him  in  a  chain  of 
iron. 

During  the  interval  between  Granville's  departure 
and  return,  we  were  so  much  oigaged  in  watching 
Mr.  Hastings  that  I  could  hardly  attend  to  my  own- J 
feelings,  occasioned  by  the  expectation  of  the  iropend-  i 
ing  arrival.  All  I  know  was,  that,  between  (he 
thought  of  father  and  daughter,  I  was  in  a  tremor  of 
excitement. 

Sandford  had  bled  his  patient,  which  seemed  to  have 
some  effect,  for  he  opened  Ms  eyes  and  breathed  soiM^' 
what  more  freely,  but  still  with  scarce  a  sign  of  restored 
sense ;  and  we  earnestly  watched  the  roll  of  every  ca^ 
riage  we  heard,  in  the  hope  of  what  alone,  in  thf 
3urgeon*a  opinion,  would  rouse  his  patient  from  his 
present  dangerous  state.  H 

When  the  chaise  did  arrive,  and  Granville  led  ia 
his  interesting  charge,  my  own  senses  seemed  to  stand 
in  need  of  support.     Never  shall  I  forget,  never  cease 
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to  admire,  the    demeanour  of    tins    pet^Kt    Toatkg 
woman. 

Hanng  been  fully  instructed  by  Granville  »s  to  the 
csie,  and  the  necessity  of  excithi^  if  poedife,  the  md- 
atnlitics  of  her  father,  in  order  to  prodtiee  the  recani 
of  Ms  mind,  she  perfectly  oomprehcxKled  vhst  was  ex- 
pected  from    lier,  and  that   ber  own  ■df-ponoiiaa 
must  not  give  way.     Distressed,  therelbre:,  but  not 
overwhelmed,  struggling  with  tbe  mieuT  f«eHng  thftt 
ihe  was  acting  under  the  obKrration  of  ochers,  yet 
overcoming  it  for  tbe  sake  of  tbe  persoD  DK»t  dear  to 
her,  and  to  whom  she  owed  all  revcreoee,  tbe  energy 
a»  well  as  filial  piety  of  this  excellent  creature  diODe 
Alt  in  a  manner  to  fill  us  all  with  admiration. 

She  trembled  as  she  ad  vanred  to  the  couch  where  her 
parent  lay,  but  instantly  assumed  the  presence  of 
Wind  of  a  nurse,  applying  all  the  stimulants  given  her 
ifcr  the  purpose,  with  perfect  ooUectedness,  only  inter- 
rupting the  process  at  intervals  with  tender  appeals  to 
bis  notice,  if  he  could  hear  them  ;  murmuring  in  ten- 
«er  accents,  while  her  lips  touched  his  cheek,  '*  Do  you 
Wit  know  nie»  father  f  I  am  your  own  Bertha.  Will 
lyoti  not  wake  for  her  sake  ?"  and  then  would  tears  fall 
i&st,  bedewing  his  face  as  well  as  her  own. 

t  These,  together  with  the  whisperings  of  her  name 
to  his  ears,  had  an  effect  (a  feeble  one),  but  such  as 
e  remedies  used  had  failed  in  producing.  By  slow 
livery  slow)  degrees,  the  fixed  look  of  his  eyes  relaxed, 
{and  he  began  to  sigh.  The  sigh  affected  Bertha,  and 
i she  looked  fearfully  distressed;  nor  is  there  perhaps 
I  a  more  heart-breaking  thing  to  a  de\-oted  daughter 
than  the  sigh  of  deep-seated  grief  from  the  breast  of  a 


beloved  parent.  She  began  to  be  overcome  by  itj  till 
Sandford  assured  her  that  it  was  the  very  best  symp. 
torn  that  could  be  shewn  of  returoing  sense.  This 
immediately  cheered  her,  and  she  renewed  her  otten- 
tionSt  a^in  whispering  her  name,  and  entreating  hei 
father  to  speak  to  her.  Nor  was  the  effort  at  last  ic 
vain ;  it  was  indeed  blessed ;  for  his  deadened  eye 
began  to  shew  lustre  as  he  fixed  it  upon  her,  and  ini 
tremulous  voice  he  asked,  "  Where  am  I  ?  I  know  nnt 
this  room,  or  who  is  talking.  Y^t  I  should  say  it  was 
Bertha,  if  Bertha  were  here.'' 

Bertha  replied,  with  sobs  of  joy,  *'  I  am — I  am,"— 
and  full  upon  his  cheek. 

It  had.  its  effect,  for  he  asked,  "Is  it  really  p} 
child  ?"'  and'by  his  fond  caress  he  shewed  that  he  kue"' 
her,  and  that  his  mind  had  returned. 

Sandford  now  came  forward  in  his  directorial  capa- 
city ;  he  had  prepared  a  stimulating  cordial  for  hii  ^ 
patient,  wliich  he  gave  to  be  adiuiuistered  by  Bcrdiai  I 
band  ;  observing,  however,  that  she  herself  hail  been, 
and  still  was,  a  Ijettcr  cordial  than  all  the  art  of  meJi* 
cine  could  supply,  and  that  the  very  best  thing  he 
could  now  do  was  to  leave  her  and  her  fatlier  togetbwt 
if  only  for  a  few  minutiL>s.  "  The  pulse,"  said  he,  **i» 
still  low,  but  will  soon  be  higher  with  such  a  mine. 
It  is  quiet  now  that  is  most  wanted.  I  will  myaei 
retire,  but  only  into  the  next  room,  so  that  I  shall  be 
at  hand." 

With  this  he  left  the  room,  and  took  Granville  and 
me  along  with  him. 
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fffirr  OP  MBU  HASTINGS,  AND  ITS  IMPORTANT  CONSE- 
QVENCKS  TO  ME. 

And  nnw  and  then  an  anipic!  tear  trill'd  dotvn 
H«T  d«licntc  clieck.     It  Beem'd  the  ws»  a  queen 
Over  her  paasioa,  who,  moit  rebel  like. 
Sought  to  hi:  king  o'er  her. 

Tcju  hnv«  seen 
Sonshiae  sod  rabi  at  once. 

Tiiose  happi^  smiles 
TbKt  played  on  her  ripe  lip  seci&*d  not  to  know 
'ft'hat  ffupsta  were  in  her  «yes, 

111  lirief,  sorrow 
Would  ha  a  rarity  most  beloved,  if  all 
Could  so  become  it. 

Sbaupzakx. — Sng  Lear. 


TllT  sSnsara  TisSted  in  this  poor  child. 


Cidtt  «rer  hear  a  man  so  peiiitfint  ? 


Kiiii/  John, 


DtJEiNC  all  thifi  time  I  have  said  nothing  of  the 
Teelhigs  called  up  hy  the  arrival  of  this  amiable  being 
to  the  aid  of  her  sinking  parent.  That  she  was  only 
more  attractive  than  ever  under  siicli  a  character  may 
be  imagined.  In  truth,  she  bo  absorbed  us  all  by  the 
presentation  it  made  us  of  female  merit  ki  perhaps  the 
loveliest  character  it  exhibits,  niial  tenderness  and 
duty,  that,  keen  as  were  my  sensations  on  my  own 
account,  their  interest  sank  to  nothing,  even  with  mj- 
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self,  iu  comparison  *vith  that  of  the  scone  I  have 
described.  Fur  uut  even  as  a  wife  does  a  woman 
shew  Iwttcr,  or  perhaps  so  well,  as  when  fulfilling 
the  tender  duties  of  luve  and  reverence  due  to  the 
author  of  her  being.  How  does  not  such  a  picture 
enhance  and  hdghten  even  the  loveliest  beauty  !  ' 

Safely  may  1  say  that  this  was  so  with  Bertha.  The 
deep  mounung  she  wore  only  the  more  set  off  the      , 
delicacy  of  her  complexion;  but  joined  to  the  sentiment  ■ 
inspiretl   by  her  whole  demeanour  iu  this  aiTecting 
scene,  all  I  ever  felt  for  her  was  augmented  ten  tiiou- 
sand  fold. 

I  watolied  to  observe  whether  she  recognised  mc  '< 
but  she  was  too  completely  absorbed  by  her  father  to 
give  any  sign  of  it.  On  our  return  to  the  mom  it 
was  difl'crent.- 

We  found  Mr.  JTastings  much  restored  as  to  sense 
and  animation,  though  greatly  enfeebled  as  to  strength. 
His  daugliter  was  on  her  knees  before  him,  cha6ng  bi» 
hands,  which,  however,  eve^  and  anon,  he  di%ngaged 
from  hers,  placing  them  upon  her  head,  and  blessing 
her.  On  our  entrance  she  arose,  and  exhibited  in  her 
.  countenance  such  a  mixture  of  joy  and  amcieCy 
(though  of  anxiety  relieved),  as  would  have  beea'ij 
irrtsistible  in  the  plainest  female  so  employed ;  wh»l] 
in  her? 

With   the  self-possession  which  never    abauduDcd 
her,  she  thanked  Mr.  Sandford  for  sending  for  h^.^ 
**  It  would  have  broke  my  heart,"  said  she,  "  had  V 
been  left  in  .ignorance,  and  not  have  been  allowed  to 
come.     But,  thank  God,  he  is  quite  well  now." 
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Sandford  smiled^  and  observed,  "Not  quite  vet; 
jbut  will  bc>  I  trust : "  and  Mr.  Hastings,  Imving 
,galhered  strt-nglh,  said,  "  How  caii  I  ever  thank  these 
^friend:*  enough  ?  Bertha  muBt  do  it  for  nie." 

He  then  asked  her  if  she  had  seen  her  old  friend, 
(meaning  me),  adding,  '*  He  has  been  very  good  in 
coming  so  far  for  our  sakcs,  and  did  not,  I  see,  aban- 
don mv  under  tliis  last  vimtation.  You  must  thank 
him  for  me." 

The  fi*ank  girl  immediately  stretched  out  her  hand, 
and  said,  in  her  sweetest  accents,  "  O  !  I  do  indeed 
thank  Mr.  De  Clifford  for  more  than  this — his  kind- 
ness to " 

I  '  But  here  a  faltering  voice,  and  tears,  which  indeed 
'  had  never  been  thoroughly  suppressed  amid  all  her 
Joy  at  having  recovered  her  father,  prevented  further 
Utterance.  Words,  however,  were  not  necessary  to 
create  in  tne  a  bliss  I  had  not  for  a  long  time  known, 
not  merely  because  I  was  allowed  to  press  her  ofFered 
liaud,  iu  token  of  the  thanks  which  her  father  himself, 
to  my  surprise,  quite  as  much  as  my  pleasure,  had 
commissioned  her  to  express.  What  joy  was  in  that 
moment ! 

But  now,  Mr.  Sandford  resuming  the  command, 
advised  the  patient's  retiring  to  bed.  **  It  is  repose," 
said  he,  **  after  most  sad  agitation,  that  he  chiefly 
wantn,  and  if  he  can  get  sleep,  to  which  1  would  add 
any  mild  sustenance  he  may  fancy,  he  will  do  very 
well.  I  will  look  in  at  midnight  to  see  that  every 
thing  is  right,  and  meantime,  request  of  you,  my  excel- 
lent  young  lady,  neither  to  alarm  nor  exhaust  your* 
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»elf  in  watching.  The  paroxysm  over,  I  have  no  fears 
for  his  bodily  health.  For  mental  comfort  (the 
beat  of  all),  I  can  only  recommend  you  to  a  higher 
Power." 

Mr.  Hastings  was  too  weak  to  answer,  but  shewed 
by  an  inclination  of  his  head,  and  a  deep  sigh,  that 
he  fully  agreed  with  what  Sandford  had  said  ;  and 
Bertha,  on  the  latter  taking  leave,  ^ave  him  a  look 
of  muuruful  gratitude ;  and  tliun,  wishing  Grao- 
ville  and  me  good  night,  the  door  closed  u]xm 
what  seemed  to  me  all  the  interests  I  had  in  the 
world. 

As  Granville  and  I  lodged  in  the  same  inn,  we 
passed  the  evening  together,  and  had  much  talk. 
"  This  sad  event,''  said  he,  "  mournful  as  it  is,  wiU 
perhaps  eventually  be  better  fur  iny  uncle's  happiness. 
It  was  plain  tome  that  poor  Foljambe's  irreclaimable 
violence  of  spirit  would  have  ruined  his  father's  peace- 
ful habits  of  retired  self-consequence.  In  this  he  had 
wrapt  himself  up  for  some  years,  and  hence,  seldom 
stirring  from  his  domain,  where  be  was  the  deity  of 
the  place,  *  sole  monarch  of  all  he  surveyed,'  he  allowed 
the  work!  to  pass  as  it  listed,  pro-vHded  it  gave  him  do 
disturbance.  He  lived  indeed  in  that  easy  negligence 
which,  as  Johnson  says  of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverley, 
solitary  grandeur  naturally  generates.  This,  however. 
was  not  wholesome  as  a  cure  for  his  family  pridSt 
wliich  grew  upon  him  the  more  for  living  alone,  and 
being  free  from  the  rivalry  of  upstarts,  whom  he 
could  not  bear,  lie  preferred,  indeed,  a  man  who  de- 
rived from  the  times  of  the  TJautagenets,  though  with 
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scarce  bread  to  eat,  to  a  mitlinnaire  wlio  sprang  from 
a  Suuth  Sea  bubble.  Hence,  I  verily  believe,"  added 
Graaville,  "  his  condescensions  to  you;  so  don't  flat- 
ter yourself  that  it  is  your  own  individual  merit 
that  has  obtained  them.  There  is,  howevL-r,  another 
reasun,  quite  as  powerful,  in  his  strong  i-eligiuus  feel- 
ing, which,  you  must  have  obRervetl,  has  actuated  him 
throughout  this  severe  trial." 

"  But  how  can  that,"  asked  I,  interested  by  these 
observations,  "  influence  his  condescensions  to  me?  " 

"  WTiy,  see  you  not  that  hi'^  deep  sense  of  Christian 
duty,always  warring  with  his  pride,  perpetually  fills  him 
with  remorse  and  humility;  and  wlienthisislhecase,  he 
considers  it  a  bounden  duty  to  make  amends  twenty- 
fold  to  all  those  whom  he,  or  even  his  son,  mav  have 
slighted,  for  what,  unlike  a  real  proud  man,  lie  consi- 
ders a  sin  requiring  punishmeat.  That  punishment 
he  thinks  has  now  deservedly  ftillen  upon  him  by  the 
death  (made  more  miserable  for  the  manner  of  it)  of 
the  only  heir  of  his  name,  to  whom,  with  all  his 
faults,  he  was  tenderly  attached.  He  is  alive  to  all 
his  son's  wrongs  to  you,  the  greater  because  of  your 
fidelity  to  him;  and  in  his  sincere  submission  to  what 
he  feels  the  justice  of  heaven,  it  consoles  him  in  his 
^ief  to  make  up  to  you  the  kindness  in  which  Fol- 
jambe  was  so  deficient.  In  this,  and  only  for  the  same 
reasons,  I  have  no  doubt  he  is  seconded  by  his  daugh- 
ter ;  and  I  tell  you  this  to  guard  you  from  those  self* 
flatterieR  which  might  otlierwise,  with  all  your  flne 
resolution:^,  assail  you.^ 

*'I  thank  you,"  said  I  (I  am  afraid,  rather  drily), 
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"  for  ihis  caution ;  **  and  I  was  not  sorry  that  ont^ 
retiring  for  the  night  put  an  end  to  the  couversa-     ii 
tioD.  •     ^M 

When  alone,  I  revolved  with  fearful  interest  all  llie 
incidents  of  this  eventful  day.  Both  the  father  and 
daughter  became  more  than  ever  the  objects,  the  one 
of  ray  study,  the  other  of  my  admiration.  The  reli- 
gious resignation  of  Mr.  Hastings,  and  the  swert 
filial  piety,  mixed  with  decision  of  conduct,  in  Bertha, 
Occupied  all  ray  recollections,  aswellasalltny  reasoaiiig 
faculties,  an  that  I  could  not  rest.  I  waf>  tossed  in  a 
sea  of  doubt  as  to  Mhat  attentions  Mr.  Hastings  niiglil 
still  permit  himself  to  shew  me»  and  if  shewn,  «lw- 
Iher  I  ought  to  accept  them.  If  I  did,  and  panicii- 
larly  if  I  everfound  myself  again  within  ll>e  atmosphere 
.*>f  Foljamlie  Park,  I  felt  I  was  lost  for  ever  ;  for  this 
new  position  in  which  I  had  seen  her,  only  made  me 
more  than  ever  the  lover  of  goodness  oiid  of  Bertlia. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  intimations  by  Granville  as 
to  the  effect  of  Mr.  Haslinga*  religious  feelings  (per- 
haps fears)  upou  his  consciousness  of  the  sin  of  pridCf 
worked  upon  my  sanguine  temj>er,  so  that  I  actually 
thought  it  within  a  possibility  that  I  might  again  he 
the  approved  inmate  of  Bertha's  paternal  home. 

It  never  occurred  to  me  that  there  was  another  and 
safer  altcrnativct  in  returning,  by  a  noble  effort  of 
resolution,  the  very  next  day  to  Oxford.  The  resuH 
was,  that  I  fled  from  decision,  and  resolved  to  trust  to 
the  chapter  of  accidents ;  perhaps,  on  some  occasions, 
as  good  an  ally  as  we  can  have. 

One  thing  vvos  clear,  that  I  could  not  leave 
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wilhout  again  nailing  upon  these  two  interesting 
ftiwitls;  in  which  opinion  Granville  himself,  when  I 
ninmitecl  him  next  morning,  concurred  ;  and  having 
prvviniiKly  sent  inquiries,  and  found  that  the  sufferers 
f«ii  passed  a  good  night,  we  set  out  after  breakfast, 
Gmnville  to  pay  duty  and  offer  services,  I  to  submit 
to  whatever  doom  might  be  awarded  me  by  the  new 
allv  I  have  mentioned. 

U'lwt  this  ally  meant  yet  to  do  I  could  not  tell,  but 
it  was  evident,  from  the  hurry  and  movement  we  found 
ftowng  Air.  Hastings'  people,  that  the  present  state 
of  things  was  not  the  order  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Hastings  was  so  much  recovered,  and  Bertha 
w  anxious  to  give  him  the  comforts  of  home,  that 
after  liaving  consulted  Sandford,  who  thought  the 
temporary  access  he  had  suffered  had  subsided,  and 
that  there  was  no  danger,  it  was  resolved  to  move 
homeward  that  very  morning. 

Thus  1  was  like  an  ill-fated  mariner,  who,  after 
being  tein pest-tost,  and  gratified  with  the  sight  of 
port,  is  suddenly  blown  off,  and  driven  again  to  sea. 
Granville  was,  of  course,  to  accompany  them  ;  and  as 
for  me,  I  had  nothing  left  but  to  express  all  wishes  for 
their  welfare,  and  to  announce  that  in  a  few  hours  1 
diould  be  on  the  way  to  Oxford. 

Rerlha  said  nathing,  but,  as  I  thought,  looked 
significantly  at  her  father,  who  then  asked  me  if  this 
was  in  consequence  of  collegt;  duty,  or  only  my  own 
wish.  '*  If  the  first,"  said  he,  **  I  can  have  nothing 
to  observe;  but  if  you  arc  not  obliged  to  return,  I 
own  I  sliould  be  sorry  to  part  so  soon  with  a  young 
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who  always  shewed 


0  good  a  name, 
much  kiiiducss  to  my  poor  so 
iDterrat  about  myself.  For  the  first  I  fear  he  was  but 
ill  requited  ;  to  requite  the  last  may  not,  I  hope,  be 
beyond  our  |>ower.'' 

I  observed  Bertha's  eyes  looked  down  at  these  wordiifl 
yet  as  if  ihcy  were  not  unexpected.  Grain-ille  luok«l 
surprised,  and  I  myself  knew  not  how  to  look,  excepi 
that  I  believe  I  looked  very  much  like  a  fool.  But  a* 
Mr.  HaKtingH  evidently  waited  my  answer,  I  hcfrital^fl 
ingly  stammered  out  that  my  leave  of  abaraee  m 
L-unfined  to  no  particular  day. 

"  Then  come  with  us,"  said  iVfr.  Hastings ;  "  tlwre 
is  just  a  place  in  the  carriage  for  ^ou,  and  God  knowa 
I  have  sufficient  need  of  real  friends  not  to  lose  tiifs 
if  I  can  help  it." 

He  said  this  with  a  sigh,  and  Bertha,  with  a  sup- 
pressed and  trembling  voice,  as  if  to  herself,  obseriit 
"  I  am  sure  he  was  a  real  friend  to  him  who  is  gone." 

"  Yuu    will  then  come  with    us?"  continued  Mr. 
Haiiting&,  looking  for  my  answer. 

My  heart  was  full,  and  I  could  only  bow  a  to 
willing  consent. 


ere 
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CHAPTER  I. 


I   ACAni   VISIT   rOLJAMBE   FARE. 


Hmven  keep  your  honour  Eidie.     Amen! 

^noEVER  has  read  me  thus  far,  may  be  able  to 
igine  my  feelings  when  once  again  visiting  a  place 
cli  was  the  most  loved  object  uf  my  meniurv,  and 
*re  my  young  miud  had  first  seemed  to  know  wliat 
as  to  live. 

Vhen  we  arrived  at  tlie  gates,  how  different  were 
feelings  from  those  with  which  I  first  saw  them 
tied  to  let  in  a  view  of  what  I  thought  Voradisc  ! 
i»  did  my  heart  thrill  when  I  saw  and  rtmura- 
id  the  spot  (never  indeed  forgotten)  wlieru  the 
kthful  Bertha  boundeti  into  the  arms  of  her  brother, 
oi-  11.  a 
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titat  brother  now  no  more,  and  all  her  charming  viva. 
city  licat  down  and  subdued  by  her  recent  and  un- 
looked  for  misfortune.  All  about  her  and  about  the 
place,  then  gaiety  itself,  was  now  in  deep  nioumiog. 
Yet  was  she  only  still  more  lovely,  for  the  interest 
which  this  tlirew  into  her  every  look  and  gesture, 
occupied,  however,  far  more  with  her  father  thaa 
herself. 

Mr.  Hastings  seemed  more  easy  as  he  entered  his 
home,  fondly  embracing  Bertha  as  she  led  lum  tbrou^ 
the  hall  to  his  cabinet,  and  while  tears  dropt  fast, 
forcinff  a  aniile  when  she  said  "  My  dear,  dear  father,,^ 
you  will  still  be  happy,  please  GtKl,""  ^ 

**  Yes !"  said  he  with  emphasis,  "  please  God." 

lie  then  shook  hands  with  Granville  and  me,  and 
shut  himself  up  with  his  daughter,  now  his  on!)' — 
always  his  greatest— comfort.  Presently,  however,5be 
came  out  again,  though  only  for  a  moment,  to  say  bei" 
father  begged  us  to  consider  ourselves  masters  of  li»e 
place  till  he  was  fitter  to  make  us  welcome.  Stif. 
then  returned  to  Mm,  nor  did  we  see  thein  again  till 
dinner-time,  Bcvcral  hours  afterwards. 

"A  moat  extraordinary  position  this  for  you,  "ij" 
good  friend,"  said  (jrajiville,  us  we  walked  into  lli^ 
park. 

♦'  I  can  scarcely  believe  it  myself,"  replied  I,  "  ik* 
do  I  know  whether  I  have  done  well  or  ill." 

"  III,  be  assured,'"  said  he ;  *'  and  1  again  say,  '£^ 
pcrto  crede  Roberto* " 

*'  You  think,  then,  I  have  run  wilfully  inW 
danger?" 
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"  You  have  run  into  the  caonon's  mouth,"  said 
GraDTille. 

**  I  can  but  die,^  I  answered ;  and  we  walked  on  in 
a  «rt  of  cloudy  sdlencp,  which  was  for  eome  time 
without  interruption. 

At  length,  and  as  if  he  had  continued  the  conversa- 
tion in  his  own  mind,  Granville  resumed,  "  If  you 
had  ever  been  encouraged  ;  if  you  had  ever  ascertained 
whether  she  had  any,  and  what  feeling  towards  you, 
to  85  to  have  given  a  gleam — a  glimmering  of  light  to 
wntluct  you  t     But  to  falter  on  voluntarily  in  dark- 
ies, with  neither  prospect  nor  clue — oh,  the  infatua- 
tion—the madness  I  to  say  nothing  of  the  dishonour, 
"cfl  if  you  could  succeed  !" 
"Hold!"  said  I,  with  agitation;  "  there  at  lea»t 
i     *  am  invulnerable.     Could  1   think  Miss  Hastings 
I    gwe  me  one  tender  thought — onfe  feeling  that  dis- 
^Dguished  me  from  the  rest  of  mankind — T  could 
■tave  her  for  ever,  and  live  upon  that  thought  for  life, 
i  could  watch   her  at  a  distance,  and  rejoice  in  hei 
nappincss  with  another  who  was  worthy.     But  this  is 
*II;  'This  is  the  head  and   front  of  my  oflbnding;'' 
^  well  as  of  my  ambition.    As  to  address  her  inform 
Would  be  insanity^  so  to  endeavour  secretly  to  seduce 
her  affections,  even,  as  you  say,  if  I  could  succeed, 
>ould  be  as  far  from  my  endeavour  as  abhonent  to 
fkny  principles." 

\  "  Nobly  said,  and  sincerely,  I  have  no  doubt,"  re- 
•4umecl  Granville.  "  We  shall  see  how  principles 
-and  practice  accord.*"  And  we  again  walked  on  in 
silence. 

b2 
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In  a  few  mtoutes  he  continued — **  It  is  evident  tl- 
you  have  acliieved  much  with  tl>e  father,  and  you  will, 
DO  doubt,  renew  your  juvenile  intimacy  with  tbe 
daughter.  Neither  of  them  is  insensible  (which  is  ia 
your  favour  with  the  father  at  least)  lo  yourdairaa  to 
a  high  and  ancient  descent,  however  obscured  by  pre<^| 
aent  circumstances ;  and  those  circumstances  there  k 
now  no  influential  votary  of  high  Iffeat  theirellx>w,to^ 
mark  with  contempt  or  hold  up  to  disdain.''  ( 

**  And  what  of  all  this?"  asked  I,  witli  some  emo- 
tion, for  I  did  not  like  the  seeming  insinuation.  ^ 

'*  That  your  principles,**  returned  be,  "  will  Ije  put  " 
to  trial,  and  your  philosophy  exposed  to  danger.   Youi 
prudence,  however,  will,  I  am  persuaded,  triumph. 
and  you  will  retreat  before  you  art?  ubsolutely  ndned. 
Pray  heaven  you  may,  and  that  it  \w  not  too  late." 

Though  I  was  persuaded  that  all  this  was  said  in 
a  spirit  of  frii.>ndsh)p,  yet  I  liked  not  its  tone.  It 
aoemcd  ironical,  ahiiost  taunting  ;  certainly  less  kiwi 
than  his  usual  nianiitT.  It  was  apparent  that  my 
translation,  as  he  called  it,  to  Foljambe  Park,  had  not 
given  him  pleasure.  I  did  not  suspect  liini  of  being 
one  of  those  counsellors  so  jealous  of  their  own  wisdom 
that  they  would  rather  a  friend  suffered  than  llieir 
prophecy  be  defeated  ;  but  I  did  liegin  to  su^iecl 
(for  the  very  first  time,  and  at  a  great  distant-e,  but 
still  to  suspect)  that  he  hail  not  lately  trusted  himself 
so  much  with  his  cousin  for  nothing.  In  short,  deeply 
in  love  myself,  how  could  I  Ik  surprised  if  this  su*- 
ceptible,  warm,  and  imaginative  man  should  \ie  also  • 
stricken  deer,  wounded  by  the  same  shaft  ttut  bad 
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|iierced  me?     This  I  &ankly  tuld  him,  and  watched 
the  effect  with  anxiety. 

He  received  it,  as  I  thought,  strangely,  though  not 
with  indifference:  for  after  uttering  the  name  of 
Bertha  two  or  three  times,  as  if  surprised,  he  shook 
his  head ; .  then,  as  if  recollecting  himself,  eaid  with  a 
smile,  **  How  delightfully,  if  I  were  so  inclined,  could 
I  play  upon  and  torment  your  feelings  t  How  put  you 
to  the  proof  of  your  professions,  by  teUing  you  your 
suspicions  were  right,  and  that  I  am  not  only  the  rival 
you  think  me,  but  likely  to  succeed.  It  is  well  for 
me  that  the  fashion  of  wearing  swords  is  gone,  eke 
upon  such  a  declaration,  and  in  so  retired  a  spot,  with 
DO  witnesses  but  the  deer,  what  dangers  should  I  not 
run.  However,  *  mark  how  a  plain  tale  shall  put  you 
down,' — if  I  ought  not  rather  to  fear  it  might  put  you 
up,  in  your  jealousy  for  your  mistress's  power, — when 
I  tell  you  that  I  can  see  her,  ppeak  to  her,  serve  her, 
admire  and  revere  her,  and  yet,  for  reasons  best  known 
to  myself,  take  the  lilwrty  of  not  loving  her."* 

*'  Astonishing  !"  said  I. 

"  Not  so  much  so  as  your  unreasonableness,"  an- 
swered he.  "  For  it  aeems  with  you,  there  is  but  one 
Bertha  in  the  world,  and  her  you  would  very  modestly 
appropriate  to  yourself.'* 

'y\\c  sting  of  this  reply  was  lost  in  the  joy  T  felt 
that  my  fears  were  groundless,  and  so  I  told  him, 
though  I  could  not  help  adding,  **your  invulne- 
rability to  her  must  be  owing  to  your  being  wounded 
elsewhere." 

•*  Of  course,'"  replied  he,  and,  as  I  thought,  he  red- 


dencd ;  "  for,  ollierwise,  how  vould  it  be  possible 
resist  her,  or  csca|je  vengeance  from  you  for  doing  so  ? 
Pray  observe  tlw  justice  of  all  this.  Vour  blocxlis 
resolved  to  be  up  one  way  or  the  other.  If  1  am  a 
rival,  I  muHt  fight  for  \iemg  so  ;  if  not,  for  not  doiog 
proper  homage  to  her  charms.  It  ia  well  that  mj 
Lord  De  Clifford  is  not  Lord  Herbert  of  Cherburjr, 
and  that  chivalry  is  over.  I  should  else  fare  but  ill 
However,  you  arc  fond  of  Waller,  I  believe, 
sometimes  relish  his  delicate  thoughts  and  nice  little 
turns.  Perhaps  you  may  remember  Sacharissa  and 
AfUoretP 


[ill 
Ittlel 


Wlieti  fcntle  Amoret  compUini, 
I  luve  sense  of  all  tier  pwns ; 
But  for  S«chHri5u  I 
Do  not  only  grieve,  but  die.' 


fl 
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"Now  pray,  may  not  a  Sacharissa  prevent  me 
from  thinking  more  of  Bertha  than  if  she  were  an 
Amoret  ?" 

I  need  not  sioy  that  1  eadured-^nay,  was  pleased 
this  raillery,  because  it  assured  me  so  pointedly  tin 
my  fears  were  without  cause.  Yet  I  would  hate 
given  something  to  have  been  told  the  reawns,  bed 
known  to  himself^  which  clothed  him  iu  such  amwtir 
of  proof  against  the  power  of  Bertha;  in  short, 
whether  he  had,  and  w^ho  was  his  Sacharissa.  Aa  be 
did  not,  however,  ofFer  to  tell  me,  I  did  not  presuiK 
to  ask  him,  thinking  a  time  might  come  when  1  siiould 
discover,  or  he  reveal  it.  ^ 

We   continued    our   walk,   therefore,   in   reneww™ 
.amity,  for  J  was  now  convinced  that  the  expoeiu- 
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lations  he  urged,  on  the  madness  and  danger  of  my 
headlong  indulgence  of  delight  in  being  near  Bcr- 
.  iha,  were  all  founded  in  real  and  pure  regaitl.  And, 
iruth  to  say,  whtm  he,  in  more  frt-e  and  forcible 
language  than  he  had  ever  yet  used,  represented 
how  visionary  it  was  to  suppose  that  a  person  who 
Had  his  bread  to  seek  by  long  depemianee  upon 
the  rich  and  great,  could  come  forward  litie  a  rich 
*n(l  great  one  himself,  and  expect  to  be  treated 
as  such,  either  by  father  or  daughter,  I  was  without 
pnirer  to  reply. 

"Mr.  Hastings,"  said  he,  "  constitutionally  proud, 
Ihougli   also   naturally  pious,  and   softened   by   his 
present  affliction,   seeks  to  make  up  to   you   the  in- 
justfce  of  his  son.    He  has  not  a  suspicion  that,  in 
doing  so,  he  is  setting  £re  to  a  train,  which  he  does 
lot  think  exists.  And  as  to  Bertha  herself,  with  all  her 
Softness,  has  she  not,  in  her  resistance  to  her  bnither's 
imput-itions,  given   sufficient  proof  that  she   is  not 
I  a  person  to  be  lightly  thought  of,  either  on  the  score 
of  dignity  or  prudence?     The  verj'  frankness  with 
which  she  expresses  her  esteem  for  yau,  and  her  sense 
of  obligatiua  tor  the  interest  you  have  taken,  demon- 
strate at  once  how  totally  free  she  is  from  all  thought 
of  your  attachment,  much  more  of  her  returning  it  in 
the  slightest  degree.     This  very  visit,  planned  between 
father  and  daughter,  to  shew  their  sense  of  your  atten- 
tion to  them  on  the  most  melancholy  occasion  of  their 
lives,  shews  also  how  totally  free  both  of  them  are 
from  any  notion  of  the  feeling  which  animates  you,  or 
of  her  approving  it,  should  it  ever  be  known.*" 


• 


De^'oterf  lover  as  I  was,  this  sensible  representatio 
own,  sank  deep  within  nie,  and  blighted  all  those  little 
buds  of  hope  and  joy  which,  I  knew  not  why,  I  had 
suffered  I o  chann  me,  in  consequence  of  finding  my 
self,  by  express  invitation,  once  mure  on  this  liappy 
Boil.  That  it  was  the  direct  contrary  of  what  I  had 
in  my  eangnine  temper  tlioiight  it,  fully  appeared  from 
Granvillc^B  forcible  remark  upon  it.  I  owned  it  so 
to  him,  and  asked  his  advice  upon  the  conduct  to  « 
pursue.  I 

"  Fly,"  said  he,  **  if  it  were  possible,  this  instant; 
but  as  that  cannot  well  be,  to-morrow.  To  remain,  is 
to  taste  of  a  poisoned  lianquet — to  drink  of  the  goblet 
of  Comus — to  be  l(»st  in  the  garden  of  Armida.  Ywif 
excuse  is  easy  :  the  necessity  of  returning  to  Oxford."' 

'*  Give  me  time  to  reflect  by  myself,  and  let  me  kavt 
you,''^  siud  I,  walking  away;  and  I  plunged  into 
the  thickest  part  of  the  park. 

Here,  for  the  huudi-cdth  time,  I  took  myself  W 
task  ;  and,  for  thehLiiidrcdth  timet  worked  myself  H|) 
to  a  rosolution  to  play  the  hero  ;  in  fact,  to  take  leave 
of  Bertlm  and  love,  and  devote  myself  to  the  world. 
"  Upon  the  whole,""  said  I,  "  I  have  gained  by  this 
visit.  I  have  shewn  myself  superior  to  resentment 
against  a  friend  who  had  used  me  ill ;  have  dischai^l 
a  duty  of  respect  to  hissufFeritig  family,  and  haveat 
least  conciliated  their  kindness  and  esteem  more  than 
I  ever  had  done  before.  This  ought  and  shall  satisfy 
me  ;**  and  I  resolved  to  quit  Foljambe  the  next  day. 

Who,  however,  can  foresee  or  control  his  fate?  The 
agitation  of  the  last  few  days  had  committed  inroadson 
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my  weak  frame,  which,  as  I  have  related,  was  never 
stpoiig ;  and  my  peculiar  temperament,  m  may  have 
appeared,  was  sensitive  to  a  degree,  particularly  when 
i>perated   upon  by  mental  impressions.     I  had  oftiii 
made  efforts  before  to  conquer  this  powerful  pasAicm, 
but  never  when  the  object  of  it  was  so  close  to  my 
Tision.     To  see  this  young  and  beautiful  creature, 
both  her  beauty  and  her  character  set  oft'  in   tenfold 
attraction  by  the  sweetness  and  self-cunmiand  she  ex- 
hibited towards  her  parent,  a  persunijication  of  filial 
piety  (perhaps  the  holiest  of  female  virtues) — to  do  this, 
«id  conquer  in  the  struggle,  without  the  severest  siif- 
fffirg,  was  impossible.     Bertha's  endeavour  to  infuse 
cficvr fulness  into   her  father,   by  appcariug  cheerful 
herself,  shewed  her  in   more  beautiful  colours  than 
any  in  which  she  had  yet  appeared.     Her  attentionw 
to  him  during  and  after  the  dinner,  her  smiles,  and 
the  pleasure  she  evinced  M-hen  they  sucreedcd,  as  they 
often  did,  in  soothing  him,  made  her  appear  an  angel 
of  light.     Nor  was  she  of  less  use  to  htm  in  diverting 
his  attention  from  a  seeming  trouble  brought  upon 
him  by  a  large  packet  of  letters,  sent  him  through  the 
Hanover  mission   in    London,   from    Germany.     It 
arrived  just  as  the  dessert  came  upon  table,  and,  in 
some  excitement,  he  would  have  retired  with  it  to  bis 
study,  but  she  said,  with  winning  persuasion, 

**  Not  now,  dearent  father;  there  is  nothing  in  it,  I 
am  sure,  that  will  not  wait  till  to-morrow,  and  I  won't 
let  your  comfort  at  home  be  so  soon  disturbed.  Hea- 
ven knows,  yofu  have  need  enough  for  it,  so  give  mc 


immcnftc  seal,  teemiag  with  arms  am 
ters,  with  an  ample  ducal  coruuet  abuvt^ 
whetici-  the  packet  caine. 

"  Priiicc  Adolphus,  I  suppose  ?^  said  Gn 
which  Mr.  Hastings  assented.  ^H 

This  revived  my  recollections  of  his  Gen 
nectioiis  almost  forgotten;  and  I  suppose 
Adolphus  was  one  of  his  illustrious  rel 
fader  I  and. 


I  DISCOVER  MORE  AND  MORE  OF  BERTHA  8  BRACTIFCL 
CHABACTER  1  BUT,  AS  IF  THROUGH  BLAUABLE  CUni- 
OSITT,  I  AM  PUNISHED  FOR  IT. 

Sir,  there  lies  such  lecrecs  in  this  brthel  and  box,  u  none  miui 

luxrwbiic  the  king. 

SuAKsrsAKi. —  lVtjt/rr*x  Tale, 

Ui  tiloodjr  coxcomb  ba  a  hurt, you  hare  hurt  mt. 

Twtf/lhyisht. 

The  filial  sweetness  shewn  by  Bertha  in  comforting 

^<l  soothing  the  grief  of  her  afflicted  parent,  antl  her 

fifmness  while  so  occupieij,  in  suppressing  her  own, 

°^y  made  me  feel  more  and  more  devoted  to  her; 

^od,  heing  so,  more  than  ever  desponding,  as  to  my 

•^covery.     I  found  that  Granville  was  right,  and  that 

*"e  proximity  occasioned  by  being  in  the  same  house 

'^ith  her  did  me  harm.     I  wished  I  bad  not  come, 

Ri^w  confused,  and  longed  to  retire  frum  the  table. 

^o  recover  myself,   therefore,   as  soon   as  we   rose  I 

■allied  out  alone,  to  breathe  the  freshness  of  that  gar- 

*eii  where  once  I  had  been  the  companion  of  her  Httle 

*liours. 

Ak^jh^rajembranc^fthie^hpugh  it  gav^ie 


pleasure,  was  far  from  relieving  me.  Still  less  diil  my 
cure  jjrogres*,  when  I  entered  the  summer-house  whit-h 
I  formerly  described  as  decorated  with  the  armorial 
bearings  of  her  maternal  auces^tors.  'lliis  was,  in 
summer  lime,  a  sort  of  supplementary  common  roonitM 
in  addition  to  the  great  saloon,  for  those  of  the  family 
or  guests  who  preferred  its  airiness  (for  it  had  wia- 
dows  on  all  sides),  and  its  proximity  to  the  flower- 
garden,  to  assemble  and  adopt  any  little  amusemfnl 
that  might  present  itself.  Hence  it  was  fumis-hed 
with  different  musical  instruments;  and  on  the  walls 
were  many  maps,  and  in  the  window-seats  whole  6lc5 
of  newspapers — so  that  it  was  as  often  called  the  cassiiio 
as  the  sunnncr-house. 

VVht-n  I  first  entered,  what  struck  me  most  wa*a 
bust,  in  the  purest  Parian  marble,  of  a  most  beautiful 
woman,  of  commanding,  yet  soft,  and  even  plavftil 
features.  It  s|K»ke  sense,  spirituality,  nobleness,  ami 
gentleness  at  the  same  time — youlli  withal — and  w* 
a  fit  pendant  for  Bertha  herself,  had  there  also  been 
one  of  her. 

The  name  of  "  Honora,  Viscountess  Hungerford," 
was  insi-rilwd  on  this  bust ;  I  supposed  it  some  frieod 
or  relation  of  the  family.  There  was  also,  over  the 
chimney,  an  engraving  in  a  gold  frame,  of  a  handsonie 
young  officer  (from  his  mustachios  apparently  foreign), 
in  a  hussar  dress,  about  twenty  or  one-and-tweulV 
years  of  age.  The  name  here  inscribed  was  **  PrinW 
Adolphus  of  Saxe  Eisenach."  In  another  frame,  lo 
match  it,  were  the  same  arms  as  were  over  the  door  on 
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the  outside,  blazoned  in  beautiful,  dazzling  colours, 
evidently  by  the  hand  of  a  herald. 

"  The  family  at  least  seem  not  to  underi'atue  this 
alliance,"  said  I  to  myself;  yet  I  thought  it  might  be 
only  a  fair  coDipliment  to  the  princess.  Bertha's  mo- 
ther ;  and,  as  to  the  young  hussar,  what  more  natural 
than  to  hang  up  the  picture  of  a  hand-some  cousin  in  a 
cassino  ? 

Bertha  often,  nay  daily,  -visited  this  room,  and  ge^ 
nerally  conducted  her  fiiends  there.  Slie  also  placed 
the  authors  she  might  be  in  the  course  of  reading  on 
a  lai^  table,  which  took  up  almost  one  side  of  the 
interior.  In  the  midst  of  them  an  ample  album,  su- 
perbly bound,  containing  many  extracts  from  works 
in  print,  and  some  in  manuscript  in  different  hands, 
courted  notice  by  a  display  of  its  open,  weU-filled 
leaves. 

As  an  open  albimi  seemed  free  to  all  the  world,  I 
without  scruple  began  to  read.  I  found  it  full  of  sweet 
proofs  of  the  elegance  of  the  taste  of  its  owner,  and  of 
the  cultivation  of  a  natural,  polished,  and  refioed 
mind.  Judge  of  my  pleasure,  however,  when  almost 
the  6rst  thing  that  met  nty  eye  was  my  own  stanzas, 
"  The  Lover's  Hope,"  and  the  pathetic  lament  of 
Helena,  which  we  had  canvassed  with  so  much  inte- 
rest by  the  side  of  the  brook  at  York. 

What  sensations,  what  assuL-ialiuns  did  not  this 
recall  ?  And  what  wonder  if  ail  my  interest  was  ex- 
cited to  trace  still  farther  the  feelings  of  this  sweet 
miud,  in  the  different  moral  or  poetical  passages  of 
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diifcivnt  writers  which  it  had  thought  it  worth  whilu 
thus  to  collect, 

I  ooulil  n-illingly  myself  fill  another  book  with  them 
but  suffice  it  that  all  tlic  selections  in  the  coUectioo  ex 
hibitcd  a  justness,  I  may  say,  a  holiness  of  feeling,  and 
a  classic  taste,  that  to  me  were  enchanting.  What  I 
particularly  observed  was,  that  they  were  all  fran 
maRtcnt ;  no  second-rate  name  was  to  be  found :  a 
sure  sign  how  well  directed  had  been  her  studies.        ■ 

I  was  pleased  to  sec  much  from  Milton.     One  pas- 
sage from  Comus  was  so  scored  with  raarka  of  a|)|iiO- 
bation,  and  indicated  so  much  virtuous  thought,  thai  f 
I  cannot  help  transcribing  it  from  memory.     It  is  the 
answer  of  the  Lady  to  the  sophistry  of  the  Enchanter: 

"  Imjioxtor !  do  not  charge  most  Innocent  N»ture, 
At  if  Kile  would  lier  children  Bhoiild  be  riotous 
With  her  abundunre. 
If  every  ju^t  miLii  that  now  pmes  in  want 
H&d  but  a  moderate  uul  bcMemlng  ihire 
or  that  which  lewdly  pampered  luxury 
Now  licops  upon  Humc  tVw  with  vast  cxccs<i, 
NaliirL-'s  tiitl  bk'Swngd  woiiM  W  woll  dthjicnsed. 
Anil  iiht!  no  wliil;  encumhtrtil  trith  her  Har^ 
Asad  that  ih*  girtr  wevld  bt  btiter  thanktd." 

Milton  seemed  a  great  favourite,  and  among  other 
extracts  from  him,  was  the  sonnet  in  the  NativitytOk 
May  Morning : — 

"  Now  the  bright  Morning  Stai,day'«  lurliinfjer, 
Coaivi^  dancing  from  the  east,  mid  leads  witb  her 
Tho  flowery  Miiy,  who  from  tii-r  grwn  Iiip  (brows 
The  yi'llow  coM-i>li|>  mid  the  pale  primrose. 
Hail  t  bounteous  May  I" 

This  was  in  the  holy  verse  of  Milton  ;  take  otbv 
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passages,  of  a  still  sweeter  character,  in  prose,  but  from 
wliat  author  did  nut  appear.  Indeed  they  were  not 
embodied  in  the  book  itself,  but  were  written  with 
other  extracts  on  a  lo<»se  sheet,  left  (as  if  carelessly) 
among  the  pages ;  and  I  own  that  what  with  their 
beauty,  and  what  with  the  thought  that  they  were  a 
transcript  of  Dertlia's  mind,  I  couid  Dot  resist  the 
tlesire  to  copy  them. 

(  Concluding,  therefore,  that  Mr.  Hastings  would 
not  in  his  present  situation  be  left  during  any  part  of 
the  evening  by  his  daughter  or  nephew,  I  seized  a  pen 
{her  pen  as  1  thrillingly  felt  when  I  grasped  it)  and 
copied  what  was  entitled 

"The  Lord's  Day." 

It  ran  thus  : — 

"  Nerer  shall  I  forget  the  impression  made  on  my 
heart  this  morning,  by  the  union  of  personal  feelings 
of  pleastuv  with  piety  of  mind,  occasioned  by  the  iJea 
of  llie  day.  The  scene  was  the  fresh  field  bordering 
on  the  garden ;  the  air  mild  and  genial ;  the  dews 
sweetening  every  daisy,  primrose,  and  cowslip,  and 
indeed  every  blade  of  grass.  But  there  was  also  a 
stillness  exercising  an  indescribable  intiueuce  over  the 
80ul.  The  tran(|uillity  was  more  sootliing  than  any  I 
had  ever  before  experienced.  It  seeme<l  as  if  the 
whole  creation  had  borne  testimony  to  the  propriety  of 
its  appellation  of  a  day  of  rest.  It  certainly  appeared 
to  be  enjoyed  even  by  the  animals  around  me  as  well 
as  myscll'  The  cattle  haH  all  loin  down,  and  even 
the  lambs,  usually  so  frolic,  were  nestled  by  their 
mothers^  sides.     The  birds  were  silent,  and  a  numo- 


roun  poultry  were  perched  in  repose  on  the  bai 
fence  which  separated  a  haystack,  full  of  fragrance, 
from  the  field.  The  quiet  was  so  universal  that  e\ery 
thing  sccQied  afraid  to  disturb  it ;  the  very  bees  had 
ceased  to  hum.  1  felt  it  in  my  mind  and  in  my  nerves;  M 
in  my  senses  and  iti  my  thoughts  :  for  all,  all,  were  at 
|)eace.  My  father  bad  blessed  me  with  peculiar  fer- 
vour that  morning,  and  my  lieart  dilated  with  joy  and 
gratitude.  The  soothing,  indee<],  which  I  felt  all 
over  me,  brought  me  at  once  to  heaven.  It  is  God, 
said  I,  that  lias  made  me  thus  susceptible,  it  h 
His  Iwunty  that  I  should  thus  feel.  And  feel  it  I  did 
more  and  more  tenderly,  as  well  as  more  gratefiillv, 
when  I  said  with  an  emotion  worth  a  world, 

"  This  is  the  Lord's  Day."^ 

The  other  and  shorter  extract,  the  possession  of 
wliich  1  coveted,  was  headed, 

"  Sklf-Appsobatiow 
"Yes!  CHie  self-approving  hour,  tliough  retiret! 
from  the  gaxe  and  acclamations  of  the  world,  is  wnrtli 
all  that  the  pomp  and  glory  of  that  world  can  confff. 
It  refre.shes  the  heart,  though  in  the  deepest  seclu- 
sion, even  in  the  solitude  of  the  night,  when  no  mtM 
sees  us  but  our  Maker.  How  sweet  then  is  true  reli- 
gion, when,  not  merely  the  oflspniig  of  the  under- 
standing and  reason,  but  the  effusion  of  a  gratefu 
heart,  worshippng  from  love  !  In  sickness  and  snr-l 
row,  under  misfortune  and  mortification,  its  voice»j 
conveyed  by  tliis  self-approbation,  consoles  and  sup-j 
ports.     It  is  really  that  <  medicine  which  ministers 
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a  diseased  miiid,  and  plucks  a  rooted  sorrow  from  the 
memory.' " 

0  Bertha',  how  did  I  feel  these  beautiful  senti- 
ments, the  indications  of  your  own  natural  and 
blameless  heart !  How  more  than  ever  did  I  love 
you  for  them  !  Thus  was  that  heart  laid  bare.  Was 
it  po&sible  to  read  such  thoughts  and  &uch  language 
without  blessing  her .'' 

There  were  other  passages,  from  l''rench  and  Italian 
writers,  as  well  as  Eitglish,  which  portrayed  her  dear 
mind  on  other  subjects;  but  I  forljear :  though  I 
found  from  several  articles,  how  much  she  admired 
the  simplicity  of  nature,  and  preferred  it  to  all  infla- 
tion and  meretricious  ornament.    One  began  with 

"  tl  nsturate  i  sempre  bello  ;" 

Another  with 

"  Thaa,  Nntiire,  art  my  gudtteM ;  to  thy  lavr 
My  services  ar*  bound." 

There  was  also  a  passage  from  Suvigne,  which 
shewed  her  disposition  well. 

**  Pour  moi,  Jaime  encore  mieux  le  mal,  que  la 
remede ;  et  je  le  trouve  plus  doux,  d'avoir  de  la 
peine  a  quitter  les  gens  que  J'aime,  que  de  les  aimer 
mtdiocremeni." 

O !  kindest  of  creatures,  thought  I,  if  ever  thou 
lovest,  what  will  not  thy  love  be  I 

1  hasten,  however,  to  the  last  selection  in  the 
album,  which  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter,  in  French ; 
whether  a  genuine  letter,  or  only  an  exercise,  I  could 
not  tell,  for  it  did  not  appear  to  whom  it  was  ad- 
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by  whom  written,  only  in  form 


dressed 

headed, 

"  A  MA  CH£BE  MaUAN 

As  Bertha  had  no  mother,  this  made  me  suppose  it 
was  a  fiction,  and  being  in  the  open  album,  I  cloBsed 
it  wiili  the  rest,  nnd  had  the  less  scruple  to  peruse  it. 
It  seemed  lo  represent  an  answer  to  a  letter  whicb 
had  been  received,  and  it  ran  thus : — 

"  Je  ne  doute  point,  chere  Maman,  que  le  !iejour 
de  la  campagne  ne  vous  soit  tres  utile,     l^  spect^wle 
qu'on  y  decouvre,  excite  les  reflexions;  la  solitude 
qu'on  y  goutc,  favorise  les  reveries.     La  terre  est  un 
livre,  explique  par  les  physiciens;  commeute  parl» 
natundistes;  el  c'est  DJeu  lui-mdnie  qui  en  est  Tau- 
teur.     II  a  ecrit  de  sa  main  ces    mcrveillcs  qui  ra- 
vissent  la  vue,  et  qui,  sous  mille  diff^rentes  couleuri, 
nous  apprennent  a  connoitre  sa  puissance,  et  sa  mn- 
jeste.     Hicu  de  plus  agreahle  que  de  s'egarer  vers  k 
soir  dans  les  magnifiques  avenues  dont  vous  faitcs  9 
hien  la  description.     C'est  lil  qu^on  Be  forme  une  com* 
I»agnie   de   sa  memoire,  et  de  son  imagination.    H 
semble  alors,  que  I'ago  d'or  revitnt  pas  a  pas,  el  qtw 
^^         toulcs  les  passions  sort  endoraiies." 
^^P            [  vas,  as  I  have  fiaid,  charmed  with  this  picture  of 
^^         mind,  for  so  I  reckoned  it.     Whether  it  was  a  real 
I               letter  or  not,  I  did  not  much  care ;  as  I  was  coo* 
I              vinced  the  feeling  described  was  genuine;  and  what 
I               was  not  my  pleasure,  to  find  my  own  favourite  sCDti- A 
I  "-  " .^     .    •      -.      . 

h 
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menls  thus  glowing  in  the  bosom  of  the  being  I  loreH 
best,  and  admired  nioat  in  all  the  earth  ! 

It  was  time  that  I  should  leave  this  dangerous 
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cupation,  which  acted  like  a  spell,  upon  my  vision  and 
my  faculties.  It  would  have  beem  belter  for  me  never 
to  have  looked  at  it,  or  rather  never  to  have  entered 
the  summer-house.  Certainly  these  proofs  of  one  of 
the  most  delightful  and  accomplished  of  mindti,  bv  no 
means  weakened  the  effect  of  the  most  lovely  of  per- 
sons. I  therefore  tore  myself  away,  though  J  knew 
act  where  to  go  to  escape  from  myself. 

My  mui^ing  took  a  thousand  directions,  and  my 
feet  almost  as  many.  There  was  not  a  path  iu  the 
park  which  I  Hid  not  explore,  the  whole  time  occupied 
with  the  one  engrossing  subject,  so  that  I  forgot  the 
advance  of  the  evening,  and  liow  far  I  had  strayed 
from  the  house.  Even  the  twilight  had  now  subsided 
and  was  lost  in  absolute  darkness;  for  though  the  sky 
might  have  afforded  some  glimmering  of  light  in  the 
opeu  spaces,  1  liad  now  penetrated  the  deepest  covert 
of  the  preserves — 

"  Wlmso  lofty  trees  'ycl»d  wJtb  sunHner's  pride 
Did  ipread  so  browl,  that  benven's  ILglit  did  hide. 
Not  perdble  by  power  uf  wiy  eIut.  " 

In  short,  to  quote  another  poet — 

**  Nox  ent,  et  terrJs  animalU  somnuB  haLcbaC ;"  * 

for,  thougii  now  far  ofl',  I  faintly  heard  the  turret 
clock  at  the  house  strike  eleven,  and  only  then  thought 
of  the  truant  I  had  played  towards  the  family,  who 
must  have  been  astonished,  if  not  offended,  at   ray 

*"  'Twu  night,  when  ererjr  creature,  void  of  careSr 
The  eommon  gift  of  balmy  slurabtr  sbarcs." 

JJrgdBn's  ViryiL 
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ahsL-ucc.  NeverthclL-ss,  I  continued  to  "  fwd  oil 
thoughts"  whicli  did  not  move  **  harmonious  num- 
bers," but  waged  war  with  one  another,  till  my  whole 
heart  became  a  seat  of  contest  and  agitation  litdp 
Htted  for  sober  resolve. 

The  necessity,  howcTer,  of  finding  my  way  back 
to  the  house  suspended  my  feelings  for  n  niouient, 
when  riieard  a  considerable  rushing  among  llie  bushes, 
followed  by  a  voice  exclainung,  **  Damn  them,  they 
are  liere." 

Somewhat  alarmed,  I  called  out — "  Who  are  you  ?' 
to  which  1  just  heard  the  reply,  "  We'll  slicw  you  fast 
enough ;"  and  at  that  instant  1  was  levelled  M-ith  the 
ground  by  the  blow  of  a  bludgeon.  My  senses  were 
not  quite  gone,  far  I  heard  the  fearful  words  of 
another  voice,  "  Damn  the  rascal,  earve  him  out— 
finish  liim  ;"  and  aiiolher  blow  descending  on  my  heat! 
left  me  inBcnsible. 

How  long  I  remained  so  I  cmild  not  tell,  when  I 
found  myself  reviving  in  the  arms  of  two  of  Mr. 
Bastings'  keepers,  who,  from  my  long  and  mystorioiis 
Abtence,  had  been  sent  with  lanthornsin  search  of  uw. 
Finding  I  bled  profusely,  they  shewed  no  small  ngUJ 
of  alarm,  a.sking,  as  if  to  console  me,  whether  T  really 
felt  murdered,  and  obligingly  adding,  *'  it  was  ludty 
the  gentleman  had  got  into  the  preserves,  for  this 
here  blow  was  meant  for  one  of  us." 

By  this  1  found  I  was  indebted  for  being  laid  prtfr 
trate  to  a  gang  of  poachers,  and  was  congratulated 
on  being  left  alive,  though  considerably  shattwed. 

While  they  endeavoured  to  raise  lue,  we  were  «I1 
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alarmed  by  another  loud  halW  close  at  hand,  and 
the  keepers  had  recourse  to  th(.>ir  staves ;  but  we  were 
relieved  by  findiug  it  proceeded  from  Granville,  who 
had  also  come  in  search  of  me,  and  seen  the  lights, 
His  Burprise  and  concern  at  my  condition  may  be 
imagined,  to  say  nothing  of  his  alarm  at  seeing  my 
head  bound  with  bloody  handkerchiefs. 

The  keepers  acquainted  him  with  tEie  cause,  and  I 
had  strength  to  get  upon  my  legs,  though  not  to  walk, 
and  we  were  half  a  mile  from  tlie  house.  In  this 
emergency  lie  (ielached  one  of  the  men  to  the  stables 
for  a  park  chair,  wilh  an  order  not  to  disclose  what 
had  happened  ;  which  was  obeyed  like  most  orders  to 
keep  news  secret,  especially  when  it  is  of  an  alarming 
character. 

In  fact,  when  we  arrived  at  the  hall,  which  it  took 
full  half  an  hour  to  do,  we  found  the  whole  family 
in  commotion  and  on  the  watch,  Mr,  Hastings  and 
Bertha  at  their  head — the  Si-st  in  great  agitation — the 
last  as  pale  as  death.  Spite  of  my  suffering,  which 
was  severe  enough,  T  anxiously  watebetl  her  demea- 
nour, and  hoped,  I  own,  for  sweet  words  of  sj^nipathy 
and  interest.  She  spoke  not  a  word,  except  in  a  sort 
of  murmur,  casting  up  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  saying 
**  It  is  a  mercy  he  is  alive !"  then  clasping  her  hands 
in  a  sort  of  fervour,  as  if  in  mental  prayer. 

This  was  no  more  than  what  any  other  young 
woman  might  have  done,  yet  it  pleased  me.  I  was 
carried  up  stairs  by  the  servants,  she  following  to  the 
chamber  door,  when  the  looked  nt  her  watch  with 
some  earnestness,  saying  to  her  father — "  It  will  be 
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fuU  half  nn  hour  before  he  can  be  here,  even  if  at 
houic ;  pray  God  he  may  be  ao.^  ^| 

Mr.  Hastings,  who  had  nhewn  the  kindest  altentioD, 
explained  this.  **  My  good  daughter,"  said  be, 
**  sent  off  an  express  for  Sandford  ;  he  will  be  liere 
presently,  and,  I  trust,  will  set  you  right.  It  will  be 
a  warning  to  you." 

He  vast  going  on,  as  he  afterwards  told  me,  to  sculil 
roc  for  night  wandering,  but  seeing  I  looked  white 
and  faint,  forbore.  Meantime,  Bertha  had  reviewed 
all  the  cordials  in  the  housekeeper's  room,  and  sent 
her  maid  with  one  to  my  bed-side.  She  ne>'er  lost 
her  collectedness.  ^| 

To  shorten  matters  Sandford  came  alx>ut  midnigfit.  " 
and  pronounced  tliat  tlie  brain  was  safe,  though  tlic» 
might  be  a  concussion,  in  which  case  he  said  the  pro- 
fuse bleeding,  which  made  things  so  frightful  in  ap- 
pearance, might,  in  reality,  have  been  of  service.  He 
even  applied  leeches  to  the  swollen  and  livid  temples, 
having  brought  then»  on  purpose,  in  consequence  of 
learning,  in  a  note  expressly  from  Bertha,  the  parti* 
culars  of  the  wound,  as  she  learned  them  from  the 
keeper.  Every  thing,  however,  was  to  depend  upoo 
a  quiet  night,  to  watch  which,  Mrs.  Margaret,  Bertha's 
maid  (with  whom,  I  believe  I  have  said  I  had  been 
a  sort  of  a  favourite  during  my  first  visit),  volunteered, 
with  the  full  approbation  of  her  mistress.  Sandfortlt 
at  the  request  of  that  mistress  and  her  father,  agreed 
to  sleep  at  the  house. 
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CHAPTER    III. 


ADEtlBlDM  HETBAY&  ME— 8THAXCE  THAT    A  CIIAM- 
BKKMAIU  CANXOT   KEEP   A   SECAET. 


What  I  have  done, 
Ttmt  miglit  your  tmlurr.  lionour,  and  txce|]tioii 
Roxgbly  HU'ake,  1  here  proclaim  was  mudncss. 

S^KASsriJiiLB. —  tiamUt. 

I  BECIN  a.  new  chapter  tu  say  that  a  blow  on  the 
1,  well  laid  on  by  a  poacher,  is  no  trifling  matter, 
that,  though  sense  may  be  restored,  it  may  not 
I  continue.     The  agitation  I   had  gone  through  pre- 
UIdus  to  that  occasioned  by  this  ruilian  blow,  and  re- 
mewed  bv  the  recent  scene,  put  an  end  to  the  hope  of 
[that  quiet  on  which  my  cure  was  to  depend.     I  slept, 
ideetl,  but  it  was  a  sleep  of  fever  and  tumult ;  my 
una  were  horrible ;  they  were  of  Bertha  and  her 
ither,  hoth  of  whom  I  thought  lay  murdered  before 
1  wolte,  but  the  delusion  continued.    I  was  deli- 
is;  I  raved,  and  my  raving  was  all  of  Bertha. 
"  I  loved  her,"  I  cried  (so  it  was  reported).  "  Forty 
lousand  brothei-s  could  not,  with  all  their  f|uantity 
love,  make  up  my  sum.      She  is  gone,  but  I  shall 
larry  her  in  heaven." 
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This  was  repeated  more  than  once,  and 
garet,  in  consternation,  fled  to  Sandford  for  succour. 
He  came ;  my  delirium  continued ;  and  I  lold  him 
Lord  Albany  was  an  evil  genius,  who  had  lulled  Be 
tho,  but  that  Bertha  was  betrothed  to  me. 

Alas !    poor  mad  brain  \    to  what  had  a  poacher's 
am)  reduced  thee  I  J 

The  good  Sandford  used  all  his  skill  to  recall  my 
mind  ;  and  after  many  more  incoherencies  of  the  sanip 
milure,  all  turning  upun  the  death  of  Foljambc 
my  marriage  with  Bertha,  he  succeeded. 

One  of  his  nwthods  to  restore  reason  was  to  encml- 
rage  wliat  I  was  dis)x>sed  to  say,  by  appearing  to  cod- 
verae  with  me.  Among  other  things,  I  happened  to 
say,  "She  is  the  queen  of  flowers."  He  asked,  *' WhoT 
I  said,  "  Bertlia."  I  then  exclaimed,  "Ob,  beautiful 
one,  fit  to  be  queen  of  the  world  !"  He  again  aske^i 
"Who?"  and  I  again  answered,  "  Bertha  T  "Do 
you  love  lier,  then  ?"  said  he,  on  purpose  to  draw  mc 
into  trying  conclusiuus,  which  he  held  was  the  best 
way  to  make  reason  return.  IVfy  reply  was  **  I^  ^  1°^ 
^heaven  ?  and  do  I  not  weep  for  her?"  and  the  notirti 
of  weeping  produced  the  act,  which,  by  the  relief  it 
gnve  to  my  hot  braiu,  was  the  iirst  indication  I 
a  step  towards  recovery. 

I  did  not  learn,  however,  what  had  passed  till  iw 
days  afterwards,  when  I  had  fully  recovered  my  rt*- 
son,  by  sleep  and  the  use  of  opiates.  All  the  ncxl 
day  I  was  kept  in  bed,  the  room  darkened,  and  nol 
a  word  allowed  to  be  spoken  ;  though  Granville  kiniJIv 
relieved  Mrs.  Margaret  in  watching  by  my  bed-side 
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and  several  times  Mr.  Hastings  came  in  to  inquire, 
which  he  seemed  to  do  with  interest. 

A  fp*ealer  comfort,  however,  was  the  next  day,  when 
Mrs.  Margari't  assured  me  that  lier  mistress  wab  "  in 
a  peck  of  troubles'"  at  what  had  happened.  My  only 
reply  to  this  was,  tliat  she  was  very  condescending; 
to  which  Mrs.  Margaret,  who  was  as  prone  to  talk  of 
lier  mistress  as  most  other  waiting  gcullewomcu, 
replied, 

**  Indeed  she  is,  sir,  the  moat  condescend] nge*f, 
sweetest  lady  io  England,  and  ho  you  would  say  if 
you  knew  her  as  M-e  do.  Only  the  wonderment  is, 
that  when  she  might  have  so  many  great  lords  and 
liarrownights,  who  all  court  her,  she  will  nevei- 
marry." 

This  excited  my  interest,  and  I  wished  her  to  go 
on,  which  she  was  very  willing  to  do,  without  being 
spurred.  However,  as  a  little  impetus,  I  just  ol>- 
8er\'ed,  "  Probably  there  is  no  one  good  enough  for 
her?" 

"  Oh  dear  uo,"  replied  Mrs.  Margaret,  "  that  can't 
be  the  reason  ;  that  is,  as  far  as  quality  and  money 
are  concerned  :  for  there  was  my  lord  (Albany,  of 
course),  and  Sir  Harry,  and  her  cousin,  young  Mr. 
Afan^ell,  who  has,  that  is  to  say,  wilt  have,  a  mint  of 
money ;  and  they  were  all  dying  for  her ;  but  she  re* 
fused  'em  all,  and  I  am  told  (for  she  uolt  talks  to  me 
about  them  things)  that  she  will  never  marry  at  all, 
being  like  married  already  tu  her  papa,  wlio  is  as  fond 
of  her  as  slie  of  him,  and  good  reason  for  both.  But 
Lord  bless  you,  ^r,  the  doctor  told  me  not  to  talk  to 
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you,  and  here  I  am,  as  if  it  would  make  you  better 
imtcad  uf  worw  ;  but  the  trutli  Ik,  that  I  could  talk 
for  over  about  Miss  Bcrtlia,  and  you  don't  seem  to 
dislike  it  neither  yourself,  sir." 

"  It  does  mc  good,"  said  T. 

"  And  well  it  may,"  added  the  dame,  "  for  she  ig 
just  like  a  kindly  May  morning,  that  docs  good  to 
everybody  and  every  thing.  To  be  sure,  we  all  won- 
dered how  you  could  leave  her  iu  all  her  grief  the  lird 
e\*<'ning  ahe  canie  home,  and  go  without  your  supper 
to  them  woods,  and  all  to  be  knocked  on  the  bead  b) 
a  nasty  poacher ;  but  there  is  no  accounting  for  tast^^j 
However,  I  hope  to  see  you  pure  well  again  soon,, 
no  more  talking  in  your  sleep." 

"  Sleep  !  did  I  talk  in  my  deep?" 

"  Aye,  that  you  did,  to  me  and  the  dcxrtor  too,  tndl 
all  about  Miss  Bertha.'" 

"  Good  heavens  !    I  hope '.     For  God's  sak«] 

what  did  I  say  ?'* 

*■*  Oh,  I  hardly  know,  but  a  great  deal  of  romi 
ing ;  for  you  taiked  of  loving  her  more  than  forty 
thousand  brothers,  if  she  had  them  ;  so  of  course  you 
thought  there  were  many  more  than  poor  Misttfi 
Charles;  and  besides  that, you  said  you  were  married 
to  Miss  Bertha  in  heaven,  and  would  go  and  live  with 
her  there ;  and  that  she  was  a  ix>se,  and  a  queen,  and 
I  don't  know  wlml  besides.  But  the  doctor,  he  knot* 
all  about  it,  and  said  you  were  wandering,  and  did  nal 
know  what  you  said ;  and  for  my  part,  I  thought  so 
too,  and  so  did  Miss  Bertha  herself,  when  I  told  licr 
of  it.     But,  good  Godj  sir,  I  am  afraid  you  are  goir 
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off  again,  (or  you  jufit  look  aR  white  as  a  sheets  and  as 
frightful  as  when  you  were  first  knocked  down.  Dear 
mc,  what  shall  I  get  you  ?" 

Something  indeed  seemed  necessary;  for  the  tlioughl 
of  all  I  had  said  in  my  deHrium  being  known,  not 
ooly  to  Margaret,  but  to  Bertha  herself,  filled  me  with 
agony  ;  I  felt  my  wound  severely,  and  was  very  sick. 

Luckily  Sandford  was  just  arrived  from  York,  and 
came  in  at  the  moment.  He  saw  my  distress,  and 
asked  Margaret  the  cause  of  it,  who  declared  she  did 
not  know,  for  she  had  only  been  having  the  most  iu- 
uocentest  conversation  possible,  just  to  amuse  me,  as 
I  seemed  rather  low.  When,  howe\-er,  having  sent 
Margaret  out  of  the  room,  he  heard  the  particulars,  he 
was  not  surprised,  but  told  me  not  to  alarm  myself, 
for  that  Miss  Hastings  was  much  too  sensible  a  creflr 
tore,  as  well  as  too  juet,  to  take  any  thing  amiss  from 
a  man  not  himself. 

**  To  be  sure,"  said  he,  **  if  she  did,  you  are  in  a 
bad  way,  for  you  have  a  great  deal  more  to  answer  for 
than  what  Margaret  told  you." 

He  then  iaforraed  me  of  all  I  had  said  to  himself 
about  fierUia;  "  And,  by  the  way,"  said  he,  "  it  is 
well,  perhaps,  that  Mr.  Hastings  is  not  I}ion)'9ius, 
who,  you  know,  put  a  man  to  death  for  dreaming  that 
he  had  killed  him,  because  it  denoted  a  foregone  con- 
clusion. Here,  however,  if  your  heart  is  as  safe  as 
your  head,  as  I  hope  it  is,  you  have  nothing  to  fear." 

Tiiough  he  said  this  playfully,  and  to  recover  nie 
from  the  mental  excitement  occasioned  by  Marga- 
ret's garrulity,  I  felt  seriously  alarmed  at  the  thought 
c2 
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that  Bertha  had  been  made  conscious  of  her  ] 
uvcr  me,  even  in  delirium.  Sandford  ^aw  it,  ancl 
all  his  efforts  to  do  away  the  effect,  but  rather  to 
pbatically,  as  I  thought,  dwelling  upou  the  irapti 
lity  of  Bertha's  taking  it  ill,  and  her  t»aviction  i 
total  impossibility  of  my  thinking  of  the  thing  i 
He  succeeded,  however,  in  calming  me,  and  lefl 
saying,  I  was  going  on  well. 

Thus,  said  I  to  myself,  everybody  concurs  in 
ing,  that  to  (liink,  feci,  and  act  as  I  do,  is  mad 
and  the  best  1  can  expect  is,  that  Bertha,  from  J 
ing  the  same  judgmtAit,  will  acquit  me  of  preal 
tion,  and  still  allow  me  to  be  her  friend;  which  wj 
felicity  enough.     The  thought  soothed. 
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vauewell  to  all  hopes  op  BEnrnA,  and 

T.EAVK  FOLJAMBE  PARK  FOR  EVEE. 


The  crown  Bud  comforl  of  my  ftfe,  your  favoitr, 
I  do  ^Ire  lost. 

SHAKSFtARtd — Winter'a  7«fe. 


Although 
The  air  of  pnrddise  did  fail  tiie  house, 
And  angels  oElic'd  ull,  1  will  l^e  gurip, 
That  pidFul  nimour  may  reporc  my  Hig'ht, 
To  consolate  thine  ear. 

AU-K  iVeli  that  Ends  WtU. 

T  was  two  days  more  tKfure  I  was  able,  or  rather 
ing,  to  quit  my  room  ;  for  though  ray  wound  waa 
iag  fiwt,  my  strength  recruited,  and  I  had  no  more 
"iuim,  my  vanity,  or  (as  vanity  has  been  charac- 
led)  my  desire  to  make  myself  agreeable,  could 
bear  the  thought  of  appearing  before  Bertha  with 
head  bound  up,  to  hide  tiic  patches  still  necessary 
ny  cure. 

otii  Mr.  Hastings  and  Bertha  congratulated  me 
ially  enough  on  my  reappearance  among  them ;  ycti 
ly  fears  whispered  me,  they  were  not  qtiite  so  Cor- 
as tbcy  had  been.      There  was  a  constraint,  a 
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though tfulnessy  in  the  demeanour  of  both,  which  I  did. 
not  like.  Was  this  owing  to  the  tales  toM  by  the  tlt'll' 
Hum  ?     I  was  afraid  to  answer. 

The  same  constraint  seemed  to  pursue  them  the 
rest  of  the  day,  which,  as  Mr.  Hastings  was  naturally 
reserved,  did  not  iu  him  surprise  me  ;  and  for  Bertha 
herself,  (hough  of  so  very  fmnk  a  nature,  much  allow- 
ance was  to  \x  made,  from  the  mouniful  circumstancai 
that  surroLindcd  her.  Still  one  would  have  thought 
that,  as  I  had  been  invited  with  the  express  view  of 
contributing  comfort  to  the  family  under  those  dr- 
cumstaiicf-'B,  I  might  ^lave  been  admitted  to  a  fuller 
cumpanionahip  than  was  now  awarded  me.  The  saloon 
where  we  had  generally  sat  was  avoided,  and  Bertha, 
if  not  closeted  with  her  father,  passed  the  whole  morn- 
ing, and  even  the  evening,  in  her  own  room ;  so  that, 
except  at  meals,  there  seemed  an  absolute  interdiction 
of  intercourse.  M 

This  continued  all  the  next  day,  when  a  still  more 
marked  incident  proved  the  change  I  had  noticwl- 
ObstTving  my  young  friend  cloaked  at  the  hall- 
door,  preparing  for  a  walk,  and  offering  to  attend  her, 
she  protested  so  strongly  against  uiy  wish,  on  the 
score  of  my  weakened  state,  although  I  felt  quite  nj' 
self,  that  I  saw  this  could  only  proceed  from  desigN^J 
and  1  instantly  desisted.  That  day  I  saw  her  no 
more,  except  at  dinner  and  tea,  when  the  conTcr- 
sation,  contrary  to  its  wont,  was  altogether  uninte- 
resting, ^m 

Alarmed  and  mortified,  T  had  recourse  to  my  usuiu 
counsellor,    Gran%ille,   who    told   me   news 
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prompted  serious  reflection.  It  seems  that  my  unfor- 
tunate wanderings  were  known  to  Mr.  Hastings  as  well 
as  to  Bertha.  O  !  these  chombenuaids!  Mrs.  Margaret 
could  not  retain  such  a  remarkable  secret,  but  told  it 
to  Mr.  Marvel,  Mr.  Hastings'  butler,  and  he  to  Mr. 
Hastings  himself,  thinkinjo;  it  a  mere  amusing  anecdote 
of  a  gentleman  out  of  his  mind.  The  minutiip,  in- 
deed, were  i30t  stated,  but  merely  how  the  young  gen- 
tleman had  run  on  about  Miss  Bertha;  and  when 
Mr.  Hastings,  with  some  displeasure,  checked  his  ser- 
vant, whom,  not  liking  the  subject,  he  accused  of  an 
exaggerate<l  account,  Mr.  Marvel,  in  defence  of  his 
own  and  Mrs.  Margaret's  integrity,  said  it  all  passed 
before  the  doctor,  who  knew  all  the  particulars. 

Greatly  annoyed,  Mr.  Hastings  immediately  assailed 
Sandford  for  the  facts,  who  very  frankly  gave  them, 
treating  the  whole  affair  as  of  no  consequence,  and  as 
a  common  occurrence  in  deliriums,  for  which  a  patient 
was  no  more  arswerable  than  for  a  dream. 

Mr.  Hastings  hoped  it  might  be  so,  but  the  parti- 
cular phrases,  as  well  as  ideas,  struck  him-  In  relat- 
ing this  afterwards  to  Granville,  he  did  not  conceal  the 
fears  which  the  incident  had  prompted,  pitying  and 
speaking  well  of  me,  but  no  more. 

**  By  this,"  said  Granville,  "  it  should  seem  that  his 
humility  is  on  the  wane,  and  his  pride  resuming  the 
ascend  out.*" 

My  suspicions,  as  to  a  change  of  manner  botli  in 
father  and  daughter,  were  thus  confirmed,  and  I  was 
not  the  happier  for  it.  My  pride,  however,  saved  me. 
I  was  resolved  that,  even  if  the  supposed  discovery 
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should  amount  to  proof  in  tluir  uiinds  of  a  presuioj>- 
tuous  attachment,  not  to  be  entertaiued,  they  should 
be  under  no  necessity  to  take  precautions  against  it— 
in  fact,  that  I  would  myself  relieve  them  from  their 
fears,  and  retire  from  iheir  presence,  never  to  return. 

In  this  resolution  I  was  confirmed  by  Granville, 
and  only  waited  for  a  proper  opportunity  to  take  my 
leave  in  form.  Rut  to  think  that  Bertha  could  slight 
me  («he  who  had  l>een  so  kind)  was  difficult. 

Thanks,  however,  to  that  self-respect — in  otli*r 
words,  pride — of  which  pn>bably,by  this,  I  have  shewn 
I  had  a  sufficient  share,  together  with  the  few  drops  of 
Cliffbrd  and  Bardolfe  blood  which  still  ran  in  my 
veins,  my  grief  did  not  get  the  better  of  my  coura^. 
I  was  at  least  i*csolved  not  to  be  pitied,  as  Granville 
said  I  was,  by  Mr.  Hastings;  and  if  his  daughter 
knew  1  loved  her,  I  determined  to  shew  that  I  coulH 
also  leave  her.  I  almost  wished  that  she  would  use  me 
ill,  and,  vile  and  ungrateful  as  I  was,  I  began  loaccuw 
her  of  caprice,  perhaps  of  coquetring  ;  such  "  confirnw- 
tion  strong"  does  tlie  least  change  of  manners  toward) 
a  lover  become,  if  once  his  jealousy  is  roused.  Yet 
the  pure  and  honourable  Bertha  knew  nothing  of 
caprice;  far  from  wounding  a  fellow-creature,  she 
never  harmed  a  fly,  nor  ever  wished  ill  to  the 
meanest  wretch  alive.  I  mention  it,  therefore,  t" 
^hew  the  admirable  justice,  fairness,  and  reasonable- 
ness of  a  man  in  love. 

My  then  temper,  however,  by  no  means  stopt  liere, 
and  while  in  the  act  of  taking  my  wise  resolutions, 
I  hap[}encd  to  turn  over  Shaksj;earc,   and  fortuit- 
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ousljr  ligbted  upon  the  scene  in  Uamlety  where  Ophe- 
lia aeekg  to  return  the  gifts  with  which  the  prince  bad 
presented  her.  At  that  moment  the  little  Greswt 
given  me  by  Bertha  two  or  three  years  before, 
and  which  I  never  was  without,  was  lying  by  my 
side. 

The  feelings  and  language  of  Ophelia  seemed  appo- 
site to  my  own  case,  and  I  read  the  passages  more 
than  once,  as  almost  ominous — cert^nly  I  could  not 
read  th^ii  without  emotion. 

**  My  lord,  1  hive  remembrBnces  of  70ui», 
That  I  have  long'd  to  redeliver. 
]  pray  you  now  reoi-ivc  Uiem." 

"  No  !  not  I. 
I  n«Ter  gave  you  ftugbt." 

"  Indeed,  my  lord,  you  know  right  wvllyott  did; 
And  wit)t  them  words,  of  so  sweet  breatli  conipos«d» 
Ab  ntBile  the  tilings  more  rich-    Their  perfume  IfKtf 
Take  (hem  again ;  for,  to  the  noble  nanA, 
Rich  gifts  wax  poor,  when  givers  prove  unkind." 

Like  Ophelia,  I  felt  tliat  Bertha's  rich  gift  had 
now  waxed  poor,  from  what  I  supposed  unkindness 
in  the  giver,  and  I  resolved  to  return  it.  With  Gres- 
get,  therefore,  in  ray  pocket,  I  determined  to  seek  out 
Miss  Hastings,  in  order  to  restore  her  book,  and  then 
to  take  my  leave  for  ever  of  the  jiersona  whose  conse- 
quence to  me,  even  in  the  act  of  renouncing  them, 
equalled  the  value  of  tl>e  world. 

WithlhisTiew,  I  anxiously  watchetl  the  motions  of 
Bertha.  Could  I  but  see  her  alone  one  little,  little 
minute,  I  thought  I  should  be  satisiied. 

My  wishes  were  so  far  crowned,  ttiat  a  very  few 
c  8 
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minutes  afterwards   I   saw  her  from  my    windows, 
going  towards  her  fovourite  summer-house.     I  imme- 
diately fuUuwcd,  and  presented  myself  at  the  door. 
She  seemed  disconcerted  at  my  approach,  and  was 
evidently  embarrassed.  A  conaciousncss,  or  I  thought, 
uf  something    unusual   gleamed  over  her   featuiw 
Certainly,   though  there  was   still  an   expression  of    | 
kindness,  and  even   interest  about   uiy   health,  ihf    ' 
enchanting  frankness  of  manner,  whicli  had  always     , 
8o  won  me,  was  gone.  ^M 

She  of  course  inquired  after  my  wound,  and  look*  " 
ing,  as  I  construed  it,  as  if  she  wished  I  would 
retire,  asked,  if  it  were  quite  prudent  to  leave  the 
house  so  soon?  I  replied,  it  was  so  little  other- 
wise, that  I  contemplated  returning  to  Oxford  the 
next  day. 

«  So  soon,**  cried  she,  with  surprise,  but  with  no- 
thing  like  opposition.   *'  Can  we  hope,  Mr.DeClifford, 
that  you  will  be  well  enough  to  travel  so  far,  after    1 
such  a  serious  and  shocking  accident .''  " 

"  My  accident,'*  said  I,  mournfully,   "  is  the  least 
evil  1  have  to  bear.     It   is  already  unfclt,  and  *ill 
soon  be  forgotten.     Would  to  God  ]  could  say  tbcj 
same  of  its  unhappy  consequences.*^  ^M 

A  blush  immediately  suffused  the  cheek  of  Bcrtlis. 
which  shewed  she  must  have  suspected  what  I  meant 
Yet,  she  hesitatingly  asked,  "What  can  Mr.  I)e  Cli^_ 
f(>rd  mean  ? ''  ■ 

"More,  i>erbaps,''  replied  I,  "than  I  am  well  aUe^ 
to  explain  ;  and  yet  the  heavenly  goodness  and  conde- 
scension I  have  ever  found  in  Miss  Hastings  ma)' 
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possibly  forgive  an  ofTence,  apparently  most  presump- 
tuous, but,  in  reality,  most  unwittingly,  nay,  altoge- 
ther unconsciously,  committed." 

"Offence!  presumption!"  exclaimed  she;  "surely 
those  arc  tenua  that  can  nevsr  be  applied  to  the  con- 
duct of  Mr.  De  Clifford  towards  any  one,  much  less  to 
frienda  who  respect  him  as  we  do.'' 

**  Alas  ! ""  said  I,  *'  though  while  in  poesession  of 
reason,  it  requires  no  forecast,  nay,  it  would  demand 
a  miracle,  to  transgress  a  respect  which  tills  every 
thought  of  my  brain,  and  every  beat  of  my  heurt,  yet 
when  reason  has  stra^ied,  who  can  answer  for  the 
abandoned  citadel  ?  Believe  me,  lady,  that  the  wound 
to  the  outward  man,  inflicted  by  the  ruffian  who  felled 
me,  was  absolutely  nothing  to  the  internal  horror,  the 
alarm  and  misery  I  have  felt,  ever  since  I  have  learned 
how  guiltily  my  imagination  wandered." 

The  conscious  and  ingenuous  girl  here  shewed  all 
her  consciousness  of  what  I  meant,  by  a  blush  of  roey 
red,  yet  accompanied  with  an  abashetl,  uneasy  air,  as 
if  the  allusion  was  irksome  to  her. 

The  thought  hurt  me,  and  I  proceeded  rather  more 
boldly. 

"  It  is  hence  that  1  have  sought  this  interview, 
which  I  grieve  to  think  discomposes  you ;  as,  indeed,  of 
what  consequence  can  any  feeling  of  mine  be  to  Miss 
Hastings?  Be  assured,  however,  that  my  only  object 
is  exculpation,  which  is  due  to  the  meanest,  if  they 
have  suffered  injustice ;  and  I  claim  to  say,  that  should 
Miss  Hastings  or  her  father  for  one  moment  suppose 
that  such  presumptuous,  such  audacious  aspirations, 
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as  I  am  told  escaped  me  in  my  frenzy,  were  the 
genuine  effusions  of  r  mind  awake,  llicy  will  do  me  an 
injustice  which  they  themselves  might  Ik  sorry  for."*  ^ 

During  this  address  Bertha  stood  with  her  hwir" 
declined,  and  her  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground.  She 
seemed,  however,  all  ear,  her  colour  heightened,  and 
she  breathed  quick.  But  whatever  of  interest  this 
flhewetl,  her  reply  proved  that  it  was  of  no  flattering 
Dort,  couched,  as  it  was,  in  terms  mure  formal  than  1 
had  ever  heard  from  her,  except  in  the  very  first  days 
of  our  acquaintance  Yet  her  own  justice  and  can- 
dour appeared  in  every  word  of  it. 

"  I  will  not,  Sitf  said  she,  affect  to  be  ignorant 
of  what  you  allude  to.  Both  my  father  aud  idv- 
self  were  almost  immediately  apprized  of  it ;  but  1 
trust,  under  the  lamentable  circumstances  you  were 
in,  you  cannot  impute  to  us  the  injustice  of  »up> 
posing  that  cither  your  reason  knew,  or  your  will 
approved  of,  what  you  must  be  aware,  were  it 
otherwise,  would  fill  us  all  with  uneasiness,  and  you 
with  regret.  No;  without  canvassing  the  langaage 
you  are  pleased  to  use  concerning  yourself,  of  pre- 
sumption and  audacify,  pray  think  Iwtter  of  us  tlian 
to  suppose  we  could  accuse  you  of  doing,  or  even 
thinking,  when  possessed  of  your  reason,  any  thing 
which  that  reason  would,  I  am  sure,  forbid  you  u> 
imagine." 

Though  this  was  said  with  her  eyes  still  averted 
(for  though  I  gazed  upon  her  countenance,  yet  I 
could  not  citch  them),  it  was  said  firmly  and  without 
liesitation,  and  seemed  so  complete  an  extinction  of 
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every  hope  of  her  favour  (if  ever  I  had  encouraged 
one),  that  it  quite  decided  me  in  my  resolutiou  to  re- 
turn instantly  tu  Oxford,  and,  if  possible,  tu  renounce 
memory  till  I  liecanie  a  new  man.  I  own  I  felt  rather 
in  bitterness,  yet  far  from  blaming  her.  But  though 
the  petulance  I  had  so  unworthily  felt  was  gone,  I 
was  not  the  less  mournful  when,  as  I  thought  it  right, 
I  attempted  to  take  my  leave.  The  Gresset,  loo,  wiiich 
my  hand  clasped  in  my  pocket,  I  prepared  to  surren- 
der ;  not  from  resentment,  nor  even  as  poor  Ophelia 
had  felt,  that  the  giver  Imd  proved  unkind — for  with 
unkindness  [  was  just  cnovigh  to  think  that  Bertha  had 
nothing  to  do — but  purely  because  to  retain  it  would 
be  dangerous  to  myself,  and  t  could  neither  keep  nor 
bestow  it  eLsewhere.  I  therefore,  though,  I  fear,  not 
without  faltering,  submissively,  yet  distantly,  thanked 
her  for  doing  mejustice. 

•*  Nevertheless,*"  sud  I,  "  though  you  are  kind 
enough  to  allay  any  fear  I  might  have  hod  that  one 
so  unworthy  could  have  raised,  as  it  were,  his  thoughts 
to  heaven " 

"  O !  Mr.  De  Clifford,"  interrupted  Berthi,  "  why 
this  ?  Indeed  you  must  not  breathe  a  word  in  this  style. 
I  have  no  pretensions  to  be  so  addressed,  and  surely  I 
have  given  you  no  room  to  think  I  exjKct  it." 

*'  Enough,  Madam,"  said  I  ;  "  I  stand  corrected  ; 
and  if  it  offend  you  to  tell  you  how  much  more  than 
anv  thing  that  ever  befei  me  I  have  valued  the  kindness 
you  and  your  family  have  shewn  me;  how  much  it 
has  depressed  me  to  see  the  necessity  of  taking  leave 
of  you  for  ever,  if  only  to  spare  you  all  future  nppre- 


hcnsion  of  what  you  have,  I  fear,  deemt-d  impertinent 
believe  that  I  am  sulliciently  punched  ibr  it  by  the 
change  uf  luok  and  tunc  which  at  this  moment  I  ob<«rTaM 
and  with  which,  for  these  last  few  hours,  I  cannot  but 
feel  I  have  l»ecn  regarded.  But  this  makes  no  difference 
in  the  grateful  and  devoted  feelings  of  honour 
esteem  with  which  I  have  ever  viewed  both  you  and 
yours.     1  leave  you,  Madam,  and  will  not  tax  M^ 
Hastings^  friendsliip  to  renew  the  honour  he  has  doi 
me,  by  inviting  me  again ;  happy  if  I  can  by  this  put 
an  end  to  any  fears  of  his  or  yours,  if  you  hare  ent«^ 
tained  them,   which  the  levity  and  incoDsidcratenesi  ^ 
of  servants  may  have  occasioned."'  H 

During  this  speech.  Bertha  seemed  so  astounded, 
that  when  I  here  paused,  she  could  not  reply.  Her 
colour  came  and  went,  and  she  hardly  yet  raised  ha 
eyes  so  as  to  isee  that  I  had  taken  my  book  from 
my  pocket  to  present  to  her.  Wlien  she  saw  it  in  ray  ^ 
hand,  a  look  of  surprise,  curiosity,  and  doubt  a«  to  my 
intention,  Hiltcd  across  her  countenance,  and  she  evi- 
dently  waited  with  interest  to  be  told  what  I  mean) 
by  producing  the  well-known  book.  ^ 

I  left  her  not  in  uncertainty,  but,  presenting  it,™ 
observed,  "  Perhaps  no  miser's  treasure  was  ever  so 
dear  to  him  as  this  book  has  been  to  me.  It  has  ever 
been  my  pride,  my  pleasure,  my  companion,  and  ray 
friend.  Tn  no  change  of  scene,  in  no  one  hour  of  the 
day,  and  hardly  of  the  night,  have  I  ever  been  without 
it.  It  has  solaced  and  exhilarated  many  a  melancholy 
moment,  when  fur  away,  hopeless  of  seeing  you  agaii»i 
and  weighed  down  with  a  sense  of  my  own  coraj 
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live  humbleness,  I  have  thought  of  the  beautiful  giver 
uf  ft,  and  of  the  condescending  frankness  with  which 
it  was  given.  That  delight  has,  I  fear,  now  left  me 
to  return  no  more.  I  seem  to  have  offended  the  giver, 
or  at  least  she  seems  estranged  from  me.  Perhaps  for 
me  it  is  as  well.  It  may  be  better,  indeed,  that  I 
^uld  look  no  more  upon  it ;  but  while  in  my  posses- 
sion, to  lay  it  aside  would  I  know  be  impossible;  there- 
fore it  is  best  to  restore  it  to  its  original  owner." 

Miss  Hastings  was  here  much  overcutne;  she 
breathed  thick  and  fast,  and  looked  greatly  moved; 
yet  her  collectedtiess  did  not  desert  her.  She  was 
surprised,  perhaps  grieved, but  her  dignity  remained; 
and  though  affected  as  I  have  described,  there  seemed 
no  re-action  of  feeling  (if  I  may  so  coll  it)  towards  me. 
She  iTceived  the  Ixwk  fiiim  my  liand  with  something 
like  tremor,  and  I  observed  a  tear  fall  upon  it  as  she 
laid  it  on  the  table.     But  quickly  recovering — 

"  Is  it  possible,"  said  she,  "  that  I  can  have  been  so 
misconstrued  in  any  thing  I  have  said  or  done,  as  to  be 
thought,  as  I  evidently  am,  unjust  and  capricious? 
I  beseech  you,  Mr.  Dc  Clifford,  not  to  believe  me 
so  light,  as  either  to  give  or  withdraw  my  esteem 
lightly.  I  well  recollect  the  pleasure  [  liad  in  being 
allowed  to  present  you,  as  the  friend  of  him  who  is 
lost  to  us,  with  this  poor  book.  I  never  thought,  or 
wished,  to  have  it  returned  ;  and  it'  it  has  been  so  valu- 
able to  you,  I  am  sure  that  is  not  a  reason  why  the 
wish  should  now  occur.  But  if  tlie  delight  you  say 
you  received  from  it  has  passed  away,  it  is  not  for  me 
to  refute  your  opinions,  or  refuse  to  receive  it  back." 
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Here  she  looked  earnestly  at  the  book  &s  it 
the  table,  end  a  tear  again  evidently  trembled 
eye.     Ucsuming,  she  went  ou : 

"  You  talk,  Mr.  De  Clifford,  of  lea^nng  us  to-mor- 
row. My  father  cannot  oppose  it,  if  you  think  your 
duty  elsewhere,  or  what  has  happened  here,  requires  it;^ 
of  which  you  alone  are  the  judge.  All  I  can  say— 
and  I  do  so  most  sincerely — is  to  hope  that  you  ma^ 
not  travel  before  your  strength  is  equal  to  it.  If  really, 
however,  you  feel  strong  enough,  we  cannot  opjxxse 
your  wish.  But  never  can  we  forget  our  obligalifHU 
to  you,  in  coming  so  promptly  and  so  kindly  to  sup- 
port my  sinking  brother,  and  afterwards  ourselves;— 
though  that  was  too  soon  rendered  powerless  by  the 
lamentable  accident  under  which  you  Imve  90  aiucfa 
HufTerctl.  That  it  should  have  happened  to  you  while 
my  father's  guest,  enhances  our  concern  ;  and  coraiogi 
too,  90  close  after  the  moat  unhappy  of  all  calami- 
ties   " 

Here  her  feelings  got  the  better  of  her ;  and  what- 
ever formalitv  had  before  appeared,  from  whatever 
cause,  she  forgot  it  all  in  this  allusion,  thus  surprised 
from  her,  as  to  her  brother's  fate,  A  sort  of  convul- 
sive sigh  prevented  her  from  going  on,  till  at  length 
she  added :  I 

"  Xo :  no  one  felt  for  us  under  this  mournful  event 
more  than  you,  Mr.De  Clifford;  and  yet  your  interest 
alxiut  us  has  produced  calamity  to  yourself;  wouOi 
to  your  person,  and  unhappiness,  it  should  seem, 
your  mind.  Whatever  you  have  fancied  as  to  changes, 
which  circumstances,  I  thiuk,  might  account  for,  do 
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you  think  we  con  see  this  with  indifference,  or  let  you 
part  from  us,  as  you  say  you  think  it  right  to  do,  for 
e\er,  with  coldness  ?  No ;  as  we  never  can  forget 
wliose  friend  you  originally  were  in  the  faniily,  or  the 
sympathy  you  have  shewn  us  on  his  loss,  so  we  sliall 
ever  be  interested  in  your  prosperity,  and  ever  happy 
to  hear  of  it.     More  I  cannot  say." 

At  this  she  again  took  up  the  volume  I  had  restored 
to  her,  looked  at  it  with  emotion,  and  turned  from  me, 
evidently  to  hide  and  recover  from  the  etFect  of  her 
feelings. 

I  was  deeply  affected ;  nevertheless,  there  were  parts 
of  this  speech  in  which  caution  seemed  so  studiously 
united  with  kindness,  tliat  I  was  left  without  a  hope 
to  rest  upon,  that  I  ever  had  been  or  could  be  any 
thing  to  her,  thougli  she  was  still  every  thing  to  me. 
The  little  proofs  of  tenderness  she  shewed  on  taking 
back  the  book,  proceeded  evidently  from  her  goodness, 
and  the  suqirise  occasdoned  by  the  sight  and  return  of 
her  present, — which,  pleased  as  I  was  to  observe  her 
emotion,  I  did  not  fail  to  remark  she  accepted  without 
remonstrance  or  opposition.  Her  reasoning,  too,  on 
the  expression  of  my  feelings,  was  cool  and  without 
any  disturlmnce.  She  was  sorry  that  in  my  weak  state 
T  should  leave  them,  but  took  no  pains,  or,  at  least, 
was  not  desirous,  to  delay  niy  tleparture.  In  fact,  she 
look  mc  at  my  word.  Uiwn  the  whole,  it  was  evident 
that  I  was  nothing  to  her,  and  I  felt  accordingly. 

T  endeavoured  to  speak,  but  my  heart  was  too  full. 
Yet,  after  the  interest  she  had  expressed,  I  could  not 
leave  her  coldly  ;  and  I  had  nu  other  opportunity  to 
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bid  her  farewell  as  I  wished,  i  was  already  on  the 
thrrflhold,  and  had  begun  to  retreat  in  silence,  but 
tume<l  and  perceived  she  had  thrown  hentclf  into  a 
chair,  and  was  leaning  her  cheek  on  her  hand,  as  if 
reflecting  on  every  thing  that  had  passed,  certainly 
not  as  if  it  hod  been  indlHerent,  but  with  most  entire 
acquiescence,  and  with  no  expectancy  that  the  convo*- 
satioD  should  be  renewed. 

Though  much  moved,  I  had  no  wish  to  interrupt 
this  state.  I  saw  that  with  whatever  friendly  feeling 
Bertha  might  have  r^arded  me,  she  could  part,  al 
least,  with  all  the  demonstration  of  it  the  moment  a 
suspicion  arose  that  I  loved  her ;  and  timt  suspicion* 
spite  of  the  excuses  made  for  delirium,  had  now  got 
possession  of  her  miuil.  Hence  hvr  cool  dei'ision  of 
purtxwe,  though  at  the  expense  of  no  incoDsidcrabIc 
degree  of  that  exquisite  feeling  which,  though  always 
united  with  finnness,  was  her  characteristic. 

ThorouglUy  impressed  with  these  truths,  I  governed 
myself  accordingly  in  the  farewell  I  still  wished  to 
take  of  her. 

"  I  cannot  leave  you.  Miss  Hastings,"  said  ii 
"  after  all  the  condescending  things  you  have  just 
uttered,  without  at  least  thanking  yuu  for  them.  Veiy 
sweet  will  their  recollectioa  be,  whatever  may  liecQine 
of  roe.  In  struggle,  in  misfortune,  in  {mverty,  in 
obscurity,  or  in  a  prosperous  career,  should  Heaven 
so  will  it,  the  remembrance  of  your  virtues,  of  your 
sweetness. — and  may  I  not  add,  the  hope  of  your  good- 
will— ^will  cheer  me  on  my  road  through  the  world, 
though  I  may  never  see  you  again.     Ouglit  I  ever 
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indeed  to  wish  to  do  ao,  even  could  I  suppose  myself 
welcome,  or  return  to  a  spot,  where  I  am  a  Bup|X)8ed 
object  of  pity?  No;  the  golden  days  of  my  life  arc 
over,  never  to  return  ;  nor  would  Miss  Hastings  her- 
self wish  me  to  regret  leaving  a  place  which,  though  I 
once  thought  it  heaven,  is  heaven  no  longer.  Alus !  it 
is  too  clear  tliat  Foljambe  Park  is  now  no  place  for  a 
coinparati\*c  outcast." 

Bertha  started  at  these  words,  and  showed  evident 
distress  in  her  countenance,  waving  her  hand  as  if  she 
wished  me  to  desist  from  such  a  strain,  so  I  only 
added,  "  It  is,  however,  to  you,  a  place  of  happiness. 
May  you  ever  be,  as  you  are,  its  oriiatuent  and  its 
pride,  the  solace  and  support  of  your  excellent  pa- 
rent, and  the  dispenser  of  blessings  to  all  around 
you!'' 

I  could  go  no  fartlier ;  my  unfeigned  and  un- 
bounded respect,  as  well  as  love  for  her,  quite  un- 
manned me,  in  thtis  hopelessly  leaving  her ;  anil  I  am 
ashamed  to  say,  that  while  emulating  the  firmncRs  of  a 
philosopher,  I  shewed  the  weakness  of  a  woman. 

Bertha  perceived  it,  though  having  covered  her 
(ace  with  her  hand,  I  had  no  power  to  observe  what  her 
OAvn  feelings  were,  except  that  a  deep  and  hysterical 
sob,  which  fell  on  my  ear  as  I  left  the  summer-house, 
shewed  that,  though  I  was  willingly  allowed  to  depart, 
it  was  not  without  sympathy. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


I    RETirnS   TO   OXFOHD.^ITS   ALTERED   ASPECT. 


He*!  full  ofoltOTttion  iDtl  Mif-rcprortug. 

S»AKai>SA»s. — Ki»9  tmr. 

\  HAVE  90  little  pleasure  in  comuiemoraling  the 
remaining  hours   which   I  Rpcnt  at  Foljambc  Paric, 
previous  to  returning  to  Oxford,  that  T  hastily 
tlicm  over.     It  is  almost  sufficient  to  say,  that  ade 
my   inoumfuL  parting  with  Uertha,  I  saw  her  no 
mure. 

When  two  persons  lay  themselves  out  to  avoid  ^iil^l 
another,  the  chances  are  strong  that  they  do  not  meet. 
Hence,  Bertha  remaining  all  the  rest  of  the  day  in 
her  chamber,  and  I  cither  in  the  lower  rooms  or  out 
of  doors,  we  pretty  well  provided  against  encounle^ 
ing  again  till  dinner.  For  my  own  part,  I  marked 
this  as  another  proof  of  her  newly-assumed  distent 
behaviour  ;  and  this  was  only  confirmed  when  « 
assembled  for  dinner — T  mean  Granville  and  I,  witli 
Mr.  Darling,  the  clergymnn  of  the  parish ;  for  Mr. 
Hastings  coming  in,  with  an  anxious  countenance, 
and  somewhat  solemn  step,  observed,  he  was  sorry  *e 
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must  (line  without  his  daughter,  for  she  was  far  from 
weU. 

This  cast  a  gloom  upon  us  all ;  though  I  own,  at 
first,  I  was  by  no  means  certain  whether  the  illness 
I'Was  not  assumed,  in  order  to  avoid  the  exhibition  of 
■a  consciousness  which  might  be  unpleasant.  Bui 
Bertha  was  no  dissembler,  and  when  Mrs.  Margaret, 
in  answer  to  inquiries  as  to  what  she  would  like  sent 
her,  brought  down  word  that  she  declined  eating  any 
thing,  and  would  only  take  some  tea,  I  i>egan  not 
only  to  believe,  but  to  be  alarmed :  nor  was  ray 
Wixiety  diminislicd,  when,  after  dinner,  Mr.  Hastings 
leaving  the  bottle,  which  waa  seldom  his  custom,  for 
Granville  to  administer,  passed  up  stairs  and  did  not 
Teturn. 

A  sort  of  gloomy  abstraction  ensued ;  Granville 
was  serious,  I  uneasy  and  involved  in  considerations 
of  the  future,  and  Mr.  Darling,  after  being  reduced 
to  bestow  himself  u|K>n  the  wicic  and  fruit,  thinking  he 
jvas  in  the  way,  called  for  his  horse,  and  jogged 
quietly  home. 

The  evening  passed  off  heavily,  and  I  was  any 
tiling  but  cheerful,  Indeed,  the  house  was  itself  a 
house  of  mourning,  and  little  able  to  bear  any  new  un- 
easiness ;  the  niglit,  tlierefore,  was  not  happy. 

The  next  morning,  however,  which  I  had  fixed  for 
my  departure,  gave  better  tidings  of  Bertha,  though 
she  still  kept  her  chamber, — whether  from  design  or 
inability  to  leave  it,  1  could  not  tell ;  and  I  took 
leave  of  Mr.  Hastings  alone.  He  had  graciously 
ordered  his  chariot  and  four  to  take  me  to  York ;  I 
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slept  into  it  with  tolprable  alacrity ;  and  when  it  drove 
from  the  door,  I  seemed  to  turn  my  back  upon  all 
dial  was  worth  living  for  in  the  world. 

Soil  and  serious  were  my  reflectiuna  during  my  too- 
long  joiiniey  ;  for  not  foreseeing  how  necessary  it  was 
to  get  as  quickly  over  the  ground  as  possible,  I  had 
embarrassed  myself  witli  a  horse  at  York,  most  uu** 
takcnly  preferring  solitary  meditation  in  a  slow  jour- 
ney back  to  Oxford,  to  the  rapid  mail-coach  just 
then  established,  with  the  company  of  inqiiisiure 
strangers.  Nevertheless,  I  l>ehaved  manfully,  and  did 
not  scruple  to  look  my  position  full  in  the  face.  What 
gave  me  most  hope  of  myself  was,  that,  hovercfM 
hurt  and  wounded  in  pride,  I  could  not  blaroc  " 
Bertha.  I  tliought  i^hi'.  had  I>ehavcd  with  perfed 
propriety,  and  doing  her  this  justice  gave  mo  om- 
solation. 

As  I  approached  OxftH'd,  however,  and  contem- 
plated the  new  life  I  was  evidently  to  lead  there, 
never  before  or  since  did  that  interesting  place  appear 
so  di»ntal.  I  perceixcd  that  my  mind  was  jaundiced^ 
Beautiful  as  Oxford  still  was,  the  associations  which 
give  to  its  beautyits  principal  clmrmwci'euuw  wanting 
I  no  longer  thought  of  it  as  the  abode  of  science,  of 
genius,  of  an  inexhaustible  mine  of  learning,  the 
baunt  of  cultivated  spirits,  holding  their  anus  open 
to  myself  to  become  one  of  them  ;  but  as  a  mere  place 
of  exile  for  a  given  time,  though  from  what  count^H 
I  knew  not,  l>ecause  to  what  country  I  myself  \»^^ 
longed  I  could  not  tell.  Even  Maudlin  Tower,  owe 
OS  I  thought  at]  emblem  of  tranquilUty,  no  longer  h«l 
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charms  for  me.    I  passed  it  wiihout  being  conscious 
of  its  existence,  far  less  of  its  beauty. 

AVliat  niadc  me  almtwt  angry  was,  the  happv  air  of 
content,  inapired  by  peace  and  leisure,  which  the  town 
and  colleges  seemed  to  wear,  although  it  was  night.  AH 
the  buildings  appeared  illuminated,  yet  there  was  no 
noise  or  bustle;  for  the  lights  proceeded — or  seenwd 
with  a  little  imagination  to  do  so — from  the  quiet 
lamps  of  study.  Their  inmates,  thought  I,  have  very 
different  mistresses  from  mine;  ihc  Muses  seldom 
refuse  the  worship  of  those  whu  court  them.  I 
have  played  them  truant,  but  perhaps  they  wiU  re- 
ceive me  again. 

Such  uieditatiun  had  employed  me  from  the  time  I 
reached  what  Pope  calls  *' the  gloomy  verdure  of 
SlOTiour;"  for  I  recollected  his  picturesque  journey  to 
Oxford,  which,  like  myself,  he  approached, "  overtaken 
by  the  t-olemn  light  of  the  moon,  without  company, 
or  any  inlcn'uption  to  the  range  of  his  own  tlioughls." 
I  experienced,  also,  the  same  surprise  that  be  did, 
when,  about  half  a  mile  from  the  city,  all  the  bells 
tolled  in  different  notes,  the  clocks  of  every  college 
answering  one  another,  and  sounding  (some  in  a 
deeper,  some  in  a  softer  tone)  that  it  was  eleven 
at  night- 
Having  put  up  my  horse,  I  proceeded  with  a  heavy 
heart  tu  Queen^s,  and  gave  but  a  sullen  knock  at  the 
ponderous  gate.  The  porter  seemed  in  a  state  of 
liappy  drowsiness,  which  I  almost,  or  quite,  envied. 
He  had  no  care  but  to  open  and  shut.  He  knew 
ootliiog  of  refinement,  and  least  of  all  of  a  refined  aqd 
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niisplacoil  possiun.  He  was  low  and  alone  in  the 
world,  and  content  to  be  so.  He  seemed,  bowerer, 
glad,  an  M-cU  as  surprised,  to  see  me,  and  told  me 
•*  Muster  Fotliergill  would  be  main  glad  too.^ 

What  fears  did  not  this  name  inspire!  I  expected 
to  be  severely  catechised,  and  almost  wished  for  a 
tutor  who  was  content  with  Greek  lectures,  wiihout 
troubling  himself  with  those  on  the  heart.  Huwever, 
I  had  leiiiurc  enough  to  think  all  these  things  ovG^J 
during  the  night.  My  friend,  the  porter,  had  fur- 
nished mc  with  a  lanthom,  and  I  let  myself  into  mj 
room  ;  but  bed  never  looked  so  little  inviting,  and  in 
the  recess  of  an  armed-chair  I  lost  myself  in  no  verjr 
comfortable  state  for  several  hours.  He  must,  however, 
be  a  wretch  indeed,  who  frightens  away  his  soft  nun? 
during  a  whole  night.  Accordingly,  when  I  waked 
in  the  morning,  T  found  myself  in  my  bed,  after  some- 
thing like  refreshment  and  wiser  thoughts  had  taken, 
possession  of  me.  The  pang  at  leaving  Foljambe 
Paik  had  done  its  worst.  I  had  formed  steru  resola- 
tians,  not  the  less  deeply  fixed  because  I  had  given 
way  to  natural  feeling  in  the  first  moments  of  parting; 
and  I  began  to  have  less  fear  of  the  meeting  wiili 
Fothergill. 

As  I  had  acquainted  him  with  my  accident,  heven- 
kindly  waived  the  ceremony  of  my  wailing  upon  Iiim, 
and,  on  learning  my  arrival,  came  to  see  nic  in  my 
rooms;  tlien,  having  ascertained  that  there  wu 
scarcely  any  inconvenience  remaining  from  my  wounds, 
he  proceeded  at  once  to  the  subject  which  he  suppose 
was  uppermost  with  me,     I  concealed  uotliing; 
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told  him  all  I  had  ol>served  that  had  nii^  my  ideas 
of  Bertha's  character ;  hut,  at  the  same  time,  alt  that 
had  fixed  tny  conviction  from  herself,  that  to  continue 
to  love  her  would  be  vain. 

"  How  do  you  feel  towards  her  ?"  asked  he.    "  Are 
jwi  angry  ?" 
»  No." 

"  Is  she  iu  danger  of  losing  the  character  she  has 
gained  with  you  ?" 
«  No." 

«  Do  you  yet  Iiate  her  ?" 

"  Oil,  no.  Though  she  has  been  more  distant  to 
me  than  I  thought  she  could  be,  I  shall  ever  look 
upon  her  as  unequalled  among  women,  in  every  charm 
md  every  virtue." 

"  I  have  hopes  of  you,"  said  Fothergill,  "  but  I 
shall  watch  you.  I  will  have  no  lone  walks,  mach 
JM  at  midnight ;  though  I  think  the  lesson  you  re- 
ceived upon  that  sort  of  romance  will  aave  a  repetition 
of  it  for  some  time  to  come." 

We  then  conferred  on  our  plan  of  operations  as  to 
academical  pursuits,  and  he  opened  to  me  a  view  he 
had  kindly  fostered  for  my  benefit :  this  was,  to  stand 
at  the  next  election  for  a  Demy  at  Maudlin. 

**  If  you  are  once  cured  of  your  love  of  any  females 
font  the  Muses,"  said  he,  "the  disposition  you  have 
shewn  for  literature,  and  a  little  interest,  may,  1  think, 
insure  your  success,  and  you  may  then  literally  pursue 
the  early  footsteps  of  your  favourite  Addison." 

The  tliought  gave  mca  pleasure  that  I  could  not — 
indeed  did  not   try  to  conceal.     It  light«l  up    my 
TOL.  IX.  n 
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cuunU'iiBiicc,  and,  in  fact,  waa  the  first  sensible  excite- 
ment to  ambition  which  I  hail  hitherto  felt. 

"  You  do  not  seem  averse  to  my  scheme,"  said 
Fiiihergill,  "  and  I  hail  it  for  more  cau3es  than  oue. 
AddiaaHi  you  kuon*,  was  not  only  distinguished  ea 
the  most  polite  of  our  scholorit,  hut  became  secretarj- 
of  state.  With  such  an  example  before  you,  how 
Hooii  will  not  tlie  love  of  a  boy  sink  before  the  ambi- 
tiun  of  a  man  ?^ 

"  Is  then  ambition  incompatible  with  loveP* 

"  It  should  seem  that  at  least  it  should  be  made  of 
rtBraer  stuff.  Recollect  De  la  Uothefocault :— '  Or 
passe  souvent  de  I'amour  a  Tambition  ;  mais  on  dl- 
rcvient  guore  de  Tambition  ^  Tamour:^  and  iU  ^ 
ambition  did  with  Addison,  it  lead  you  into  politics 
ttud  partyi  instead  of  sioking  you  into  a  country  par- 
son (which  is  only  anotlier  word  for  a  lover),  you  will 
soon  lie  independent  of  llie  whole  house  of  Hastings." 

"  I  should  not  wish  to  foi^t  them,"  said  I. 

"  I  should  not  like  you  if  you  did,*"  replied 
"  but  if  you  succeed  in  the  career  I  hove  proposcd- 
if,  as  is  in  your  power,  you  become  eminent  as  a  sell 
lor,  and  through  scholarship,  an  I'Diioent  public  nui 
you  may  force  the  family  to  respect  you,  as  if  you 
were  their  e<|ual ;  and  Bertha  heraelf,  though  she  may 
not  return  ynur  love,  may  feel  a  pride  and  a  pleasure 
in  the  thought  that  you  have  been  her  lover." 

How  well  did  this  observing  man  understand  the 
springs  of  human  action.  He  knew  that  he  was 
taking  mc  by  my  weak  side.  He  saw  that  the  bait 
had  succeeded.     I  shewed  it  iu  the  smile  that  playtfl 
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round  my  lips.  For  the  first  time,  T  began  to  think 
that  the  church  was  not  the  only  career  open  to  a 
decayed  gentleman,  antl  tluit  tljcrc  were  other  parties 
than  those  of  Alliens  nud  Uunie.  In  sliort,  the  pre- 
rcdcnt  of  Addisou,  who  had  thrown  off  at  Queen's, 
proceeded  to  Maudlin,  and  thence  into  the  first  ranks 
of  society,  had  all  the  weight  with  me  which  my  tutor 
intended. 

I  told  him  I  was  impatient  to  begin.  He  smiled 
at  my  haste,  but  thought  it  augured  well.  *'  Enthu- 
aastn  in  love,'^  he  observed,  "  too  often  makes  a  man 
a  fool :  in  ambition,  no  one  can  be  a  hero  without  it.""* 
To  be  sure,  the  superstructure  which  Fothergill  was 
thus  endeavouring  to  rai^  seemed  to  have  but  slight 
jbundations ;  nevertheless,  he  was  not  without  his 
reasons,  which  may  hereafter  be  developed. 

This  conversatiua  put  me  is  spirits.  I  braced 
myself  up  to  exertion  ;  I  strove  for  college  honours, 
and  succeeded  ;  and,  on  the  strength  of  it,  was  intro- 
duced to  the  influential  people  at  Maudlin,  where 
Fothergill's  universal  reputation  did  much  for  me. 
In  short,  within  a  twelvemonth  after  tlie  eventful  visit 
to  Foljambe  Park,  my  first  ambition  was  crowned, 
ind  tlic  "  decayed  gentleman,'"  with  a  fair  proportion 
of  Ictat,  became  a  Demy  of  Maudlin. 
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Tea  tlioumi'I  liarms  more  liun  th«  ilk  I  know, 
iSj  idleocM  doth  balrb. 

SHAfitnAMt, --Automf  ^ 

It  must  be  owned  that  1  have  passed  quickly  ovff 
the  ground  in  tliia  part  of  my  history  ;  but  as  the  life 
of  a  student  h  httle  interesting  to  any  one  but  hmxM 
I  have  nothing  to  do,  in  this  part  of  it,  but  to  report 
progress,  and  ask  leave  to  sit  again.  Kevertltelc^ 
there  was  one  interval,  of  sadness  indeed,  but  which 
at  least  occasioned  a  variety ;  so  I  aiu  bound  ii> 
record  it. 

The  conquest  over  my  affections  was  not  accom- 
plished either  soon,  or  without  considerable  interrup- 
tions in  my  efforts  to  succeed.  At  one  time,  it  not 
only  cost  me  a  severe  illness,  which  fell  in  the  shape 
of  a  fever  on  my  sjiirits,  hut  went  far  towards  a  seem- 
ingly total  change  in  my  character.  For  whetlier  the 
perpetual  effort  and  struggle  which  I  had  to  endure 
relaxed  my  energies,  so  that  they  could  not  Teatvtr 
their  elasticity,  or  thai  my  loss  of  hope  in  love  made 
^nic  despair  of  every   other  hope,    there  were  time* 


»hen  no  object  seemed  worth  pursuing,  and  the  vision 
irilh  which  Futbergill  had  daxzted  me  was  aometimes 
obncnred  in 

Cloud  instead,  and  erer-during  dark." 

At  one  time,  after  a  long,  most  laborious,  and  ex- 
hausting fit  of  study,  which  perhaps  caused    much 
consequent  weakness,  I  fell  as  it  were  into  helpless- 
ness, and  not  only  became  dead  to  all  jwwer  of  exer- 
tion, but  an  actual  sloth,  both  in  body  and  mind.     I 
shirked  all  the  discipline  of  the  college,  on  the  score  of 
illness ;  if  I  opened  a  Kiuk,  1  could  not  proceed  with 
it;  I  postponed  all  business;  made  promises,  only  to 
break  them  ;  procrastinated  in  every  thing,  succeeded 
in  nothing.     In  short,  for  near  two  months,  exertion 
seemed  to  kill  me;  I  was  even  ingenious  in  excuses 
to  avoid  it ;  and  though  Fnthergill  became  bitter  in  his 
reproaches,  and  even  threaten^  to  abandon  mo,  my 
[ndolence  seemed  insuperable.     He,  however,  took  a 
jray  peculiar  to  himself  to  cure  me  of  it. 
I    While  real  disease  seemed  to  consume  me,  he  made 
DO  effort  to  reason  on  these  its  dangerous  effects,  but 
Billed  in  the  aid  of  medicine  and  kindness  to  restore 
be.     But    wl>en    this   had  in  a  great  measure    suc- 
!ced«d,  and  he  observed  me  a  willing  prey  to  mental 
Htlerness,  rather  than  bodily  weakness,  he  changed 
bis  battery,  and  as  soon  as  he  found  I  was  capable  of 
^ing  reasoned  with,  did  not  fail  to  net  before  me  the 

Eisgrace  and  misery  I  was  preparing  for  myself  in  all 
me  to  come. 
At  first  I  only  felt  annoyed,  and  aUow^il  him  to 
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preach;  but  by  degn»^  I  began  to  argue  with  liini, 
which  he  sagaciously  hailed  as  an  omen  of  improve- 
ment in  my  condition.  He  was,  as  the  reader  knows, 
keenly  observant  of  manners  and  intellectual  haliils; 
a  man  of  maxims  and  illustrations  and  always  read; 
with  examples,  drawn  from  real  life,  in  support  of  his 
theories  Of  these  1  Iiave  already  gpven  not  a  few 
instances,  extracted  from  what  (as  I  have  related)  he 
called  his  book  of  human  nature;  and  I,  perb&pc, 
have  been  thus  particular,  in  order  that  I  may  reconl 
another  not  unamusin^  picture,  which  he  had  long 
before  drawn,  of  the  mischiefs  of  indolence. 

This,  by  way  of  practical  supjxirt  to  his  argument, 
finding  I  could  bear  it,  he  desired  to  set  before  rae.  The 
impression  it  made  was  <Ieep  and  beneficial,  and  in  fact 
went  further  to  restore  me  than  a  whole  volume  erf 
sermons. 

It  was  after  having  given  some  indication  td  a 
power  and  disposition  to  enter  into  his  reasoning  upon 
the  mischiefs  wliich  my  new  character,  as  he  callvJ  it, 
was  brewing  for  myself,  that  FothergiU  pruducoi 
the  sketch  he  had  some  years  before  made,  of  an  old 
friend,  then  no  more,  by  name  Sir  Simeon  Saunter. 
They  had  Iwen  under  graduates  together  at  Queen's,  and 
the  picture  which  he  had  drawn  of  him  was  dramatic. 

Their  friendship  began  by  a  convenient  prompt, 
which  FothergiU  gave  Sir  Simeon  at  lecture.  Not 
that  his  scholai-ship  was  mean ;  though  how  he  came  to 
be  a  scholar  at  all,  who  scarcely  ever  would  open  « 
book  till  forced,  moved  everybody*'8  wonder.  Jf  be 
read,  it  was  in  bed  in  a  morning,  from  which  no  col- 
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lege  punJsbment  could  ever  move  him,  till  elov^n  or 
twelve  o'clock;  so  that  he  general!}'  passed  his  time  as 
a  prisoner,  under  an  arrear  of  imjiositions.  No  man 
deserved  his  name  so  well,  for  he  spent  the  wliole  day 
in  sauntering  from  one  room  to  another,  as  if  in  search 
of  what  lie  could  never  (ind  ;  "  recnnding  us  in  thiB," 
said  Fothcrgill,  "  of  what  was  observed  of  the  old 
Duke  of  Newcastle,  who,  having  lost  an  hour  in  the 
morning,  seemed  to  be  running  after  it  (ill  the  rest 
of  the  day."  With  all  this  he  was  so  good-notured 
and  well-principled  that  everybody  liked  him,  though 
esteem  was  often  withheld,  from  the  coQsequencca  of 
this  his  liesetting  sin. 

"  Tt  was  several  years,"  said  Fothergill  in  his  manu- 
script, "after  Sir  .Simeon  had  done  with  college,  or 
railicr  college  with  him  (for  in  truth  be  was  rusti- 
cated for  indolence,  and  never  returned  to  us),  Ijefore 
I  saw  him  again;  though  he  once  did  muster  up  exer- 
tion enough  to  write  me  a  letter,  telling  me  that  to 
avoid  the  bustle  of  the  world,  for  winch  at  thirhf  he 
found  he  was  unfit,  he  had  retired  to  what  he  cnlk-d  a 
Sabine  farm  he  had  in  the  county  of  Surry. 

When  I  did  see  him  it  was  under  most  appropriate 
circumstances.  It  had  been  my  custom,  after  having 
ibecD  a  long  time  together  engaged  in  tuition,  to  give 
myself  little  relaxations,  by  excursions  to  London  or 
elsewhere,  as  humour  or  the  seasi^n  prompted.  In  one 
of  these  to  the  metropolis,  after  having  made  the  tour 
of  the  theatres,  concerts,  and  all  other  exhibitions,  I 
I  had  pretty  nearly  taken  my  fill  of  them,  and  liogan 
,  igaia  to  think  of  more  serious  employments,  when  one 
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morninjj^,  or  ralhcr  afternoon,  walking  in  the  park,  1 
beheld  a  man  more  than  half  a«leep  on  one  of  tb« 
benches.  By  his  dress  he  appeared  a  gentleman,  and 
from  his  features  in  which  there  was  a  remarkable 
((uietness,  though  his  eyes  were  closed,  I  thought  I 
knew  him ;  but  when  he  waked  and  rose  soon  after- 
wards, the  slouch  in  Iiis  walk  assured  mc  he  could 
Ik  no  other  than  my  old  college  acquaintance,  Sir 
Simeon. 

When  I  made  myself  known  to  him,  he  shewecJ  aa 
much  pleasure  as  a  man  of  his  habitual  immoveAble- 
ncss  could  do»  and  after  mutual  greetinjj*  and  inqui- 
ries, I  found  he  had  as  usual  got  tired  of  himscU',  and 
was  under  great  difficulty  to  know  how  to  dispose  or 
his  enemy,  time. 

**  And  yet,"  said  I,  "  there  is  no  want  of  means  , 
in  this  plaguy  pleasant  place,  London  ;  though  thaH 
advance  of  the  summer  might  bcckoa  you  to  your 
Sabine  farm  " 

*^  O  I  name  It  not,*^  said  he,  **  or  if  you  do,  call  it 
its  right  name.  Monotony  Hall.     I  fled  from  it  f< 
variety's  sake,  but  am  sorry  to  say  the  extreme  rf 
variety  here  is  worse  than  the  absence  of  it  there.'* 

"  What  think  you,'"  asked  I, "  of  a  good  long  tour, 
at  home  or  abroad,  and  afterwards  publishing  your 
journal  ?  You  might  disport  yourself  in  first  visit- 
ing, and  then  describing,  either  cities  or  deserts; 
things  animate  or  inanimate ;  emperors,  niinistef%H 
and  beautiful  duchesses ;  or  rocks,  rivers,  and 
forests.  This  nuuld  force  exertion — which  is  all  yoi 
want." 
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"  Exertion  '. "  exclaimed  he,  **  It  is  a  conmmination 
devoutly  to "" 

He  could  not  even  finisli  the  line,  but  with  a  agni- 
ficaiit  toss  of  his  chin,  and  a  long  protracted  yawn, 
gave  me  to  understand  it  was  a  happiness  beyond  hi» 
power. 

"  For  what  could  I  propose  to  myself,"  said  he,  "in 
atuur,  shut  up  in  a  close  carriage,  because  I  cannot 
bear  an  open  one,  or  lounging  in  the  cabin  uf  a  packet- 
host,  becauBe  I  get  tired  of  the  bustle  upon  deck? 
What  could  I  derive  from  poring  over  a  l>ook  of 
roads,  or  at  best  a  view  by  others  of  the  countries  I 
came  to  visit  myself?  Then  as  to  a  journal  of  what 
I  saw— delightful  in  the  contemplation— impossible  in 
the  execution  !  I  attempted  it  once,  but  was  so  occu- 
pied with  the  description,  that  1  scarce  ever  saw  what 
I  was  describing." 

"Wei],  then,"  said  I,  "if  you  cannot  journalize 
what  vou  see,  record  what  you  think.  The  record  of 
a  man*8  mind  may  be  still  more  interesting  than  what 
be  sees." 

"  Ah!"  returned  he,  "  I  have  tried  that  too,  to 
relieve  the  flatness  of  solitude  in  my  Sabine  farm,  aa 
you  call  it,  but  soon  grew  so  much  ashamed  of  myself 
that  I  discontinued  it.  It  was  like  Prince  Darling's 
ring ;  it  pricked  my  finger  so,  that  I  broke  it  all  to 
pieces,  and  threw  the  fragments  into  the  fire." 

At  this  he  seemed  embarrassed,  and  even  blushed, 
especially  when  I  said,  perhaps  a  little  unfeelingly, 

"  If  this  is  the  case,  I  am  afraid  I  have  no  hope  for 
you." 

nS 
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To  encourage  him,  however,  I  alluded  to  his  pro- 
fe»9cd  \ii\ti  uf  literature,  and  askod  him  why  he  did 
not  cnntinuc  a  resource  so  never- failing. 

"  Why,  there  again,"  replied  he,  '*  1  havethe  curse 
ot' indolence;  a  fortune  just  enough  to  indulge,  but 
not  enough  to  cure  it.  If  I  were  n<rain  at  school,  and 
afraid  of  a  flogging,  I  might  again  read.  Afraid  of 
nobody  but  niyscli',  1  am  so  extremely  guod-uaturt-d, 
or  j»erhaps  so  little  disposed  to  the  trouble  of  correct- 
ing my  faults,  that  I  forgive  ihem,  and  even,  I  fear, 
like  them  too  well  to  part  with  them.  However,  do 
you  know  I  am  all  the  better  for  this  confession  ?  I 
feci  roufied  by  it,  and  had  I  such  a  friend  as  you 
always  at  uiy  elbow,  I  redly  believe  I  might  do  some- 
thing. For  example,  if  you  would  come  and  set!,  or 
rather  reside  with  me  during  a  vacation,  I  might  per- 
haps recover  a  taste  for  reading,  and  not  let  it  eva- 
porate as  I  do  in  ncwspa[)ors  and  magazines  ;  thuugh 
they  also  are  now  so  confoundedly  deep  and  reflec- 
tive, that  it  requires  exertion  to  keep  pace  even  viUi 
them.  What  say  you  to  it  ?"  added  he,  brightening. 
"  If  your  time  is  not  engaged,  will  you  accept  my  pro-  h 
I  posal,  and  go  home  with  me  to-nK>rrow  ?"  ^ 

^^p  **  I  might   have  many  worse  offers,'*  answered  I, 

^^        though  with  hesitation. 

■  "  Then  why  not  «ay   yes  ? "    added   he,   and  the 
I              thought  itself  kludled  something  like  activity  in  his 

I  countenance  and  manner.  fl 

■  I  o-^lced  for  time  to  consider ;  and  promising  him  an 
I             an?wer  the  next  day,  we  separated- 
I On  my  return  borne  to  my  lodgings  in  the  King's 
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Hoad,  the  nursery-gardens  smelt  and  lookctl  so  sweet, 
ami  the  (hiines  and  lilacs  seemed  so  much  what  they 
hat-e  been  called,  the  lovely  harbingers  of  spring, 
that  they  very  much  seconded  the  invitation  of  Sir 
Simeon.  I  had,  in  fact,  had  enough  of  liberty,  and, 
perhaps,  fearing  I  might  grow  too  much  like  Sir 
Simeon  himself,  1  resolved  to  accept  his  proposal. 

He  was  overjoyed  when  I  told  him  so ;  began  that 
instant  to  pack  up  his  trunks;  and,  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  John,  his  man — to  whom,  in  general,  Ut 
save  trouble,  I  found  he  allowed  a.  must  absolute  sway 
over  his  movements — he  resolved  we  should  set  off  the 
next  day. 

This  John  (whom  in  time  I  learned  \o  call  Saunter's 
governor,  from  his  lecturing  him  pretty  freely  upon 
whatever  did  not  please  John  himself),  carucstly  op- 
HBed  his  going  home. 

W-^^  You  are  never  happy  there,"  said  he,  "  nor  well 
neither:  T  always  say  it  does  not  suit  you,  though  I 
cannot  well  tell  what  does — for  you  never  shoot,  you 
never  go  to  sizei?,  nor  even  to  races ;  and  though  su 
close  to  Urigbton,  you  are  afraid  of  meeting  the 
prince,  or  tlieeast  wind.  You  lose  money  by  farming; 
we  cansehlom  get  you  on  horseback,  though  you  gave 
Lady  Norton  fifty  guineas  for  her  pad  because  she  said 
it  was  too  quiet  for  her ;  and  you  hate  visitors  like 
poison.  I  always  say  a  country  life  does  not  suit  you, 
and  so  this  here  gentleman,  who  has  persuaded  you  to 
go  back,  will  (Ind  when  he  gets  to  the  Hermitage." 

It  was  in  vain  I  protested  to  Mr.  John,  ihtit  I  had 
Rally  no  share  in  the  movement ;    that  it   was   his 
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iDostcr'B  own  reaoUition,  who,  1  supposed,  knew  best 
what  best  agreed  with  him. 

"  No  he  d»n  I  though,''  replied  the  valet  goVErnor, 
"  and  you  may  »)on  find  that  out  if  you  come  along 
with  us.  People  as  has  nothing  to  do  but  eat  thdr 
dinners  never  know  how  to  please  themselves  in  thai 
even,  let  alone  other  things.  I  think  it  a  little  odd 
yuu  sliould  know  master  better  than  me,  who  have 
served  him  ten  years ;  however,  I  supjraae  we  must 
go,  and  so  1  won't  take  no  more  trouble  about  it." 

This  was  said  wi  tit  n  mixture  of  huffishness  with  good- 
nature, and  being  wholly  unchecked  by  his  master,  I 
found  the  latter  was  in  one  of  those  domestic  dilemniM 
from  which  few  can  deliver  themselves— that  of  being 
governed  by  his  servant.  I  »-as  only  fearful  llial  Mr. 
John  would  consider  and  therefore  hale  me,  is  a 
rival — which  might  disturb  my  quiet  at  theHenni- 
tage,  to  which  I  had  begun  to  look  forward  with  ^ 
some  pleasure.  V 

However,  I  left  my  friend  fully  resolved  upon  the 
plan  he  had  projwsefl,  and  preparing  to  think  instantly 
of  a  scheme  for  our  studies,  in  whicli,  if  he  had  but 
such  A  eom|)anion,  he  said,  as  I,  he  was  sure  hcshouki 
make  great  progress.  ^| 

The  next  day  we  set  off  for  Surry;  and  upou  oirf^ 
arrival  at  the  end  of  the  private  way  to  the  house,  out 
of  the  high  road  to  Ryegate,  near  whicli  it  was  situ- 
ated, we  were  stopped  some  time  by  the  gate,  which, 
instead  of  being  erect,  lay  flat  across  the  entrance — in 
fact,  torn  from  its  remaining  hinge,  the  other  having 
long  been  bruken,  without  being  renewed.     This 
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tluced  an  actual  scold  (a  bold  exertion)  from  Sir 
Simeon  to  John. 

'*  Have  I  not  often  told  you,"  said  be, "  to  get  lliat 
unfortunate  gate  mended  ?'" 

"  Yes  I  "  replied  John,  "  but  you  as  often  told  me 
not  to  do  it,  for  you  wanted  an  alteration,  and  would 
plan  it  yourself,  which  you  nevei-  did." 

Sir  Simeon  was  dumb. 

Having  got  over  the  interruption,  we  arrived  at  the 
house,  which,  though  originally  comfortable,  was  in  u 
most  neglected  state,  ijeveral  of  the  windows  had 
been  broken,  and  the  panes  replaced  with  oiled  paper, 
which  liaving  again  been  blown  in  by  the  wind,  was 
now  flapping  about  in  most  comfortless  disorder.  The 
whole  front  seemed  Ui  have  been  a  stranger  to  paint 
for  several  years,  and  the  frames  of  the  windows  and 
doors  exhibited  not  a  few  symptoms  of  dry-mt. 

Had  my  friend  been  a  miser,  which  he  was  not,  I 
should  have  set  this  down  to  niggartUincsa.  But  I 
soon  discovered  that  it  arose  from  the  same  sot^irce  as 
all  bis  other  faults — procrastination.  He  confe.s*?d  that 
he  had  designed  a  th'iroitgh  repair  for  several  years, 
and  it  was  not  therefore  worth  while  to  be  troubled 
with  a  partial  one;  all  was  to  be  done  at  once.  Tbia 
JM  deferred  till  he  sbouKI  settle  at  what  watering  place 
should  pass  the  summer,  while  the  repair  was  to  be 
done  in  his  absence;  but  as  this  never  was  settled,  and 
he  never  had  been  absent,  all  remained  as  it  was. 

Ou  entering  the  house,  I  discovered  that  John  was 
out  tlie  only  domestic  who  assumed  a  right  to  regulate 
the  conduct  of  the  master.    We  were  met  on  the  steps 
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by  a  tall,  well-made,  comely  woman,  with  q  quick  eye 
and  very  acti\'e  manner,  with  a  letter  in  her  hand 
which  she  seemed  only  just  to  have  received.  Not  in 
tlie  li-nsl  minding  mc,  she  accosted  her  master  (hran- 
dishing  the  letter  at  him)  with —  H 

**  This  is  «o  like  you,  Sir  Simeon,  not  fo  give  one  the 
least  notice  of  your  meaning  to  return,  till  you  come 
yourself,  all  of  a  jerk.  I  hove  only  this  moment 
received  your  letter,  and  if  it  had  been  written  a  week 
ago  it  would  have  been  no  more  than  was  right,  to 
get  the  house  in  order,  it  is  in  such  a  pickle.  And  a 
for  the  strange  gentleman  (looking  at  me),  I  don't 
know  where  to  put  him,  for  I  was  resolved  to  havcthr 
painters  in  the  blue  chamber,  to  keep  it  from  perish- 
ing;' 

I  own  I  was  surprised  at  such  a  lecture  frotn  a 
housekeeper  to  her  master,  and  not  less  at  the  quiw- 
cence  with  which  he  took  it. 

"  Well,"  said  he,  "  Mary,  do  not  be  angry,  tl»at'»  a      i 
good  woman,  but  take  it  quietly ;  and  I  dare  t>ay  weB 
shall  do  very  wel],  if  you  ^rill  only  be  good-humoumi 
and  exert  yourself." 

At  this  Mrs.  Mary,  with  ratho*  a  suppressed  laugh, 
between  a  smile  and  a  sneer,  retired  across  the  hall, 
muttering  pretty  audibly,  "Exert  myself !    Yes!   I 
needs  nutst,  for  yoii  never  do  ;** — imd  witli  this  she^ 
vanished  to  give  directions  to  lier  maids.  ^| 

This  was  to  me  quite  a  new  scene,  but  I  was  sorry 
to  see  it  fretted  my  friend,  who  was  even  abashed  whcu 
he  led  the  way  into  a  parlour  that  was  quite  dark  fr(«n 
the  shutters  not  yet  having  been  opened  ;  nor  was  be 
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Donsoled  by  Mrs.  Mary's  returning  to  perform  that 
dutv»  ond  observing  in  rather  a  rallying  tone, 

"Ah  !  like  master  like  man,  as  the  saying  is.  No 
wonder  we  are  all  lazy  in  this  house." 

This,  however,  was  qualified  by  a  good-humoured 
and  really  taking  smile  (for  she  waa  extremely  well- 
looking),  as  if  to  make  up  to  her  master  for  the  brus- 
qucrie  of  her  reception  of  him. 

This  smile  restored  the  peace  which  I  feared  might 
have  been  broken,  not  by  Sir  Simeon,  wfio  exhibited 
much  patience,  but  by  the  handsome  houaekocpcr, 
ttbo  seemed  to  be  quite  sensible  of  the  power  which 
btr  l>eaiity,  or  her  management,  or  both,  gave  her 
over  her  chief. 

Well,  the  room  was  at  last  set  in  order,  and  a  ques- 
lion  was  made  about  dinner. 

"What  can  you  give  us,  Mary?'^  asked  Sir  Simeon 
ooaxingly. 

"  Give  you  !"  quoth  the  lady,  resuming  something 
of  her  flippancy,  '*  what  can  you  expect  ?  When  peo- 
Jile  come  without  notice,  they  must  only  look  for  pot- 
luck,  as  the  saying  is.  There  is  nothing  in  the  house 
tut  cold  meat,  and  eggs  and  bacon,  and  it  is  too  late 
lo  send  to  Ryegate  to  the  butcher's." 

Sir  Simc<m  looked  at  me  inquiringly,  and  I  thought 
it  right,  in  a  tone  which,  had  it  been  to  a  duchess, 
Bould  not  have  been  more  civil,  to  assure  Mrs.  Mary 
hat  nothing  could  be  more  agreeable  to  my  taste 
what  slie  had  proposed,  particularly  accompanied 
was  vrjth  so  much  neatness,  and  such  a  kind  wel- 
as  she  had  shewn. 


even  dropi  me  a  courtesy,  said  I  was  very  polite,  and 
she  would  endeavour  to  find  me  a  comfortable  njom, 
though  the  blue  one  was,  as  she  observed,  uU,  she  did     , 
not  know  how.  ^M 

**  She  is  a  good  creature,"  said  Sir  Simeon,  as  she 
left  the  nwn),  "  only  a  Utile  touchy  now  and  thrn, 
when  she  is  put  out,  as  it  must  \k  owned  she  has  been  ^ 
by  so  sudden  an  arrival.^  M 

To  this  I  assented,  and  my  friend,  to  pass  the  lime 
while  dinner  was  getting  ready,  proposed  to  shew  mt 
his  garden.     Here   was   wild   work ;  it   was  indeed 
"  unweeded,  and  grown  to  seed  i"  nettles  and  lliifitle 
in  as  much  or    more  abundance  than    coleworls  or 
cauliflowers.     Tlie  roses  were  stifled  by  field  poppies, 
and  the  sweet   violet  by  quitch-grass.     The  walks, 
too,  which  had  once  been  gravel,  were  entirely  co- 
vered and  wet  with  moss;  vet  there  were   two  men 
and  a  boy  apparently  at  work,  and  Sir  Simeon  told     i 
me  he  was  passionately  fond  of  gardens.     What  i|^| 
more,  I  reaUy  believe  he  was  so,  but  it  was  of  those  ~ 
which 


"  Live  in  degcriptton,  and  look  grven  in  Bong." 
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In  fact,  1  observed,  in  the  course  of  a  very  few  days, 
that  the  pastiiiun  was  solely  in  the  imagination,  whicli^ 
indeed  allowed  bira  charmingly  to  lounge  on  a  BofijH 
and  drink  the  pages  of  Virgil  and  De  Lisle,  without 
troubling  himself  with  .spades  or  pruning-kniv        " 
liestir  himself  personally,  or  do  more  than  e 
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wish  (for  be  scarcely  ever  reached  the  energy-  of  tat 
order,  and  that  was  alwavi*  through  his  prime  minister 
John),  was  far  Iwyond  his  power. 

**  It  is  sad,"  said  he,  on  seeing  that  I  observed  the 
desolation,  "  to  think  how  my  people  treat  me.  Day 
after  day  have  I  ordered  these  beds  to  be  trimmed — for 
the  epithet  of  trim  belongs  appropriately  to  a  garden — 
and  yet  you  see  what  a  state  it  is  in.  That  ga)),  too, 
in  the  quickset,  through  which  those  confounde<l 
fbwlK,  and  even  sheep,  enter  when  they  pU'aRe,  I 
have  ordered  ten  times  to  be  mended,  yel  it  is  not 
done." 

*'  Did.  you  speak  to  the  gai-dener yourself?"  asked  I. 

**  No  !  but  I  sent  iiim  a  good  scold  by  John." 

**  Which  pcrliaps  was  never  delivL'^red.*' 

Sir  Simeon  turned  a  little  red,  but  presently  said, 
"  Well,  my  good  friend,  I  am  glad,  however,  that  you 
are  with  me.  We  will  now  keep  things  in  order;  the 
first  step  to  wliith  is,  I  own,  to  keep  tne  in  order 
myself;  which,  though  no  easy  matter,  perhaps  you 
will  kindly  undertake." 

Pleased  with  this  candour,  I  told  hiui  not  to  de- 
spair, us  the  first  step  to  cure  a  fault  was  to  be  sensible 
of  its  existence. 

"  Ah  !"  said  ho,  witli  a  sort  of  uneasiness  in  his 
look,  **  that  is  very  well  in  theory,  and  I  have  told 
myself  so  Rfly  times,  till,  by  dint  of  confessing,  I  have 
got  80  used  to  it,  that  my  conscience  is  no  longer 
pricked.  I  begin  even  to  compound  with  the  disease, 
and  think  it  not  altogether  fatal,  though  dangerous. 
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But,'^  added  he,  with  his  usual  fondness  fur  Horace, 
"  I  never  was  one  of  those 

*  Q,utM  curricuto  pulvcrcm  Olyntpicuin  co11egts«e  jural.'* 
1   am  content,  nay,  seem  to  have  bargained,  to  leave 
thi&  to  your  more  active  spirits,  provided  you  leave  ini 
ill  uiy  turn 

*  Stratus  Dnoc  ad  nqus  tene  caput  sacrs.'  "f 

**  I  perceive,"  said  I,  "  your  taste  for  Horace  has 
not  left  you,  and  he  will,  no  doubt,  make  part  of  our 
i-eadings  together.  I  suppose  yow  have  matured  (he 
plan  for  our  studies,  which  you  said  it  would  be  such 
a  pleasure  to  you  insttintly  to  arrange.'' 

He  smiled  again  at  his  own  procrastination,  but, 
like  most  procrastinators,  had  a  reason  for  it. 

«  Why,  I  did  think  of  it,"  said  he,  "  and  fell 
asleep  with  meditating  upon  it  yesterday  after  dinner; 
but  who  can  arnmge  a  plan  of  study  at  an  hotel  iaa 
tumultuous  town  .'  so  I  thought  I  would  defer  it  till 
we  got  down  here,  where,  too,  I  might  have  the  Ijenefit 
of  your  assistance.^' 

*'  You  are  sure,"  said  I,  "  you  thought  of  alt 
this?" 

"  Quite  sure,*"  replied  he ;  but  all  further  discusaoo 
was  put  an  end  to  by  air.  John's  advancing  on  the 
walk, to  announce  that  dinner  was  on  the  table,  and  to 
ask  what  wine  he  should  put  out. 

•  "  Whom  It  dclighu 

In  clouds  tf  Olympic  dUBt  to  roll." — frtateis'  Hor^a 

t  "  Ac  Kiiiii(;sgil  Hovk'ing  fuuntain's  lieail, 

Or  in  the  kIjiuIl'  his  limtw  arc  sprcntl." — Id- 
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'*  I  think  we  will  have  the  old  (lockheim,^'  answeretl 
Sir  SimeoQ. 

"  I  think  not,"  said  Mr.  John;  "  you  know  it  always 
gripes  you." 

«  Well,  but  Mr.  De  Clifford  might  like  it,"  ob- 
served his  master,  arguing  the  matter. 

"  It's  very  expensive,"  replied  John ;  "  and  I 
thought  the  gentleman  was  your  intimate  friend.  1 
think  port  might  do." 

*•  Confound  your  impudence,"  retorted  his  master, 
now  roused  to  real  anger,  and  l<x>kinp;  very  retl.  "  You 
abuse  my  indulgence,  sirrah  !  and  I  will  certainly  do 
what  I  have  often  said — dismiss  you  my  service.'^ 

'*  I  don't  think  you  will,"  muttered  John,  gotto 
tocet  and  as  if  to  himself,  but  so  as  to  be  heard. 

"  There  it  is,"  observed  my  friend,  cooling,  as  John 
got  out  of  sight ;  "  the  rascal  believes,  what  I  ani 
afraid  is  true,  that  I  cannot  do  without  him,  and  takes 
liberties  upon  it."" 

"  Aud  Mrs.  Mary,"  said  I,  rather  perhaps  too  sig- 
aificantly,  for  I  perceived  he  did  not  like  it,  and  1  was 
sorry  to  think  it  might  spoil  the  digestion  of  a  good 
dinner,  one  of  tlie  great  helps  to  which,  as  is  held  by 
all  dietetic  doctors,  is  good  humour. 

When  we  entered  the  dining-room  we  found  the 
aforesaid  Mrs.  Mary,  who  had  arrayed  herself  in  a 
silk  gown,  standing  at  the  liead  of  the  table,  with  a 
cwving-knife  and  fork  in  her  hands,  fflfid  preparing  to 
do  the  office  it  indicated  for  her  master.  This,  I  saw, 
annoyed  him,  for  he  actually  frowned  at  her,  as  he 
said.        . 
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**  Not  now,  Mrs.  Quickly ;  you  see  T  have  company, 
and  1  Buppoae  we  can  carve  for  ourselves  without 
troubling  you/' 

"  You  never  do  so,  by  yourself,"  replied  the  lady, 
"  and  I  thought  you  would  want  me  ;  but  do  as  you 
please— I  see  I  ani  not  wished  for.^' 

And  she  flounced  out  of  the  room  in  something  very 
like  a  passion. 

For  my  port,  I  did  not  know  what  to  think  of  these 
exhibitions,  and  feared  downright  rcbcUiou  iu  the  ivro 
real  managers  of  the  house,  for  it  was  plaiu  the  master 
did  not  manage  it  himself  j  w,  to  conciliate  peace.  1 
begged  that  he  would  nmke  no  alteration  in  his  Uiual 
table  habits  on  my  accYiunt. 

"  If  Mrs.  Mary  has  Ijeen  accustomed,"  said  I,  "to 


"  O!  dear, no!"  he  replied, pretty  briskly  (though 
I  could  Hce  I^f  r.  John  turn  his  head  to  the  side-board 
to  conceal  a  laugh),  "  T  would  never  permit  such  a 
thing  as  a  regular  custom  ;  only  as  Mary  is  an  e:tcel- 
lent  carver,  and  I  own  1  like  to  have  things  done  for 
nie,  besides  Iwing  a  very  bad  carver  myself,  she  9oaie> 
times,  when  quite  alone " 

"  Sits  down  with  you,  T  suppose,"  interrupted  T^ 
observing  that  there  was  actually  a  third  jilate  laid 
at    the   table ;  "  and  I  beg  to  say  I  shall  be    dift»H 
tressed "  ■ 

**  Vou  are  qffite  wrong,''  interrupted  he  in  his  turoifl 
as  if  piqued,  and  mustering  a  tone  of  courage;  "shei« 
my  servant,  hut  not  my  compauioD,  though  certainlj 
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often  of  great  use  to  a  man  who  is  aa  invalid,  lives  »o 
tnucli  alone,  and         ■" 

WHiat  he  was  going  to  add,  I  was  prevented  fiioni 
knowing,  by  a  violent  fit  of  sneezing  which  seized 
Mr.  John  at  the  sideboard,  unfortunately,  so  like  a 
laugh,  that  his  master  was  annoyed  at  it ;  llie  pru- 
dent domestic,  however,  diverted  it  by  saying, 

*'  Indeed,  Sir  Simeon,  you  and  the  gentleman 
had  Iwtter  eat  your  dinners ;  the  eggs  Ije  already 
cold,  and  you  may  tell  him  all  about  Mary  after- 
wards." 

I  thought  this  motion  so  proper,  that  I  seconded 
it,  and  Sir  Simeon  shewing  no  dispoBitiou  to  keep  up 
the  subject,  we  began  to  attack  the  dinner  in  good 
earnest.  The  eggs  were  soon  dispatched,  aa  well  as  a 
cold  shoulder  of  lamb,  which  Mrs.  Mary  had  in- 
tendetl  for  her  private  eating,  and  the  hock  proving 
excellent,  wedid  not  refrain,  on  account  of  the  expense 
which  had  occasioned  John^s  regrets,  from  doing  it 
ample  justice. 

After  this  was  dispatclied.  Sir  Sinieon  ]jroposed 
coffee,  "  which  Mary,"  said  he,  "makcsaduiirably,  and 
generally  pours  it  out  herself,  ift  who  will  be  here ; 
so,  as  she  is  seemingly  proud  of  it,  I  like  to  indulge 
her.     I  hope  you  have  no  objection." 

Whether  I  had  or  not  would  have  signified  little,  for 
the  rustling  of  ht?r  silk  gown  aimounccd  that  Mrs.Mary 
was  at  the  door,  and  i^he  entered}  co;^ec  in  hand,  ub- 
WFTing,  rather  briskly,  that  we  ought  to  drink  it 
directly,  or  it  would  get  cold,  and  that  nothing  was 
so  bad  as  cold  coffee.      She  set  us,  indeed,  an  example 
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of  ber  sincerity  in  what  she  preached,  by  taking  a  cup 
herself,  for  there  were  three  on  the  board. 

Seeing  my  friend  again  a  little  embarrassed,  I  did 
not  seem  to  remark  Uiis,  but  began  to  treat  Mrs.  Mary 
OH  one  of  the  company,  to  which  she  plainly  seemed  (o 
think  herself  entitled;  and  as  I  saw  Sir  Simeon  w: 
jnizzk*d  how  to  behave  upon  it,  I  directed  some  civi 
lilies  to  her,  which  had  so  good  an  effect,  that  wh 
she  rose  to  leave  us  she  said  she  was  glad  that  Si 
Simeon  (for  she  did  not  call  him  master)  had  brought 
down  so  agreeable  a  gentleman  with  him  as  a  compa- 
nion, *'  which  1  always  told  him,"  added  she,  "  was  ^ 
all  he  wanted.^  f 

I  now  be^an  to  see  plainly  that  my  friend,  with  all 
his  mental  acquirements,  was  in  a  state  of  absolute  pu- 
pilage to  both  his  servants;  a  dcgrailalion  of  which  it 
was  doubtful  wbetlier  he  was  even  ashamed,  but 
which,  at  all  events,  it  was  evident  he  could  not  break 
through ;  and  1  omti  I  was  much  struck  to  think  of 
such  vicissitudes  in  tlic  history  of  human  nature. 
Here  was  a  man  of  birth,  fortune,  and  education, 
and  a  mind  by  no  means  incapable  of  enjoying  tliera, 
redncctl  to  absolutely  worse  than  a  cyplier,  from  tiie  ^ 
sheer  indulgence  of  constitutional  indolence.  ^| 

This  phenomenon,  for  such  it  seemed,  though  it 
only  broke  upon  me  by  degrees  in  the  course  of  the 
evening,  was  demonstrated  the  next  day,  in  still 
greater  clearness,  wlien  Sir  Simeon  very  candidly 
lauiented  his  case  to  me,  and  put  it  to  my  friendship 
to  extricate  him  frcmi  what  he  called  this  domestic 
tyranny. 
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Tu  tr^  Itini,  I  said  he  ought  to  marry. 

"  Why,  no,"  8wd  he,  with  some  awkwardness  of 
look  ;  **  ther*  are  many  things  which  make  that  im- 
possible.*' 

I  asked  what  ?  but  all  I  could  get  from  him  was 
[be  trouble  it  would  cost  to  court  a  woman  proper  for 
iiim  in  the  eye  of  the  world;  not  to  mention  that  the 
tyranny  of  a  wiie  would  be  worse  than  that  of  a 
strvant. 

"  The  one,''  added  he,  with  something  resembling 
firmness,  "  I  may  discharge.*" 

"  If  you  dare,  or  have  the  power,""  observed  I,  at 
which  he  reddened,  and  gave  a  deep  sigh.  "  Come," 
I  continued,  really  feeling  for  his  enibarras!«tnent, 
"  1  see  how  it  is ;  you  would  rather  bew  the  ills  you 
have,  than  fly  to  others  which  you  know  not  of.*^ 

**  Thank  you,  thank  you,"  said  he;  "  I  believe 
that  is  the  true  secret.  I  can  bear  willi  these  people, 
because,  knowing  that  they  are  not  my  equals,  I 
think  I  can  assert  mystlf  when  I  please ;  but  not  so 
if  I  married  a  woman  of  family,  who  would  always  be 
standing  on  her  rights,  and  would  browbeat  uic  out 
of  my  life,  if  only  to  assert  them.  Besides,  I  nyist 
own,  wliat  I  dare  say  you  have  already  discovered, 
that  from  being  so  early  my  own  master  in  the  world, 
I  have  indulged  my  constitutional  indolence  and  in- 
decision till  I  am  unfit  for  it,  or  almost  tu  live 
with  any  companions  but  those  you  see.^ 

To  encourage  him,  I  told  him  that  he  who  knew 
his  own  disease  so  well  had  made  the  first  step  towards 
recovery. 
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Ele  hesitated  awhile,   but  then  openiDg  a  draweii     i 
hesAid,  ^ 

"  Alas !  I  fear  recovery  is  hopeless,  and  you  wUT 
probably  say  so  loo  when  you  have  perused  this.  I 
told  you  I  had  sotnelimes,  in  very  want  of  nther 
employment,  undertaken  a  journal,  which,  from 
shame,  I  almost  always  destroyed  as  soon  as  written, 
This  little  record  of  only  one  month  of  my  useless 
life  is  the  only  one  that  has  escaped,  and  will  prove 
to  you  how  vain  to  nic  have  been  all  the  adventttimis 
gifts  of  what  men  call  good  fortune,  and  how  miicK 
the  lowest  menial  of  my  house,  while  he  perhaps 
envies  my  lot,  might  be  himself  the  object  of  envy  to 
his  master." 

At  these  words  he  put  into  my  hands  a  Bmall  roll  of 
paper.  "  I  give  it  you,"  said  he,  "  as  my  mental 
case,  and  as,  if  it  were  a  bodily  one,  I  would  give  it 
my  physician.  But  our  mind.s,  perhaps,  want  physi- 
cians even  more  than  our  bodies.  1  feel  that  your 
presence  here  has  already  done  me  good." 

I  thanked  him  for  this  confidence,  and  was  proceed- 
ing to  read,  when,  with  his  usual  disposition  to  pro- 
crastinate, he  said, 

"No;  not  now:  by-and-by,  if  you  please.  To-nig^li 
to-morrow,  or  ncxtday,  will  do  quite  as  well.  Besides, 
tile  post  is  just  arrived  vrith  the  daily  and  weeklv 
papTS  ;  and — thanks  to  the  confoundefl  energies  of  tlic 
pi-esf — merely  to  read,  much  more  to  digest,  requira 
no  small  consumption  of  time;  but,  in  short,  il  is  tbe 
only  reading  1  venture  upon." 
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"Well,''  said  I,  ratlier  anxious  to  peruse  the 
journal,  which  I  thought  would  interest  my  love 
of  exploring  character,  "  you  shall  not  balk  the  fit 
while  upon  you;  your  arm-chair  nnd  desk,  I  see, 
court  you,  and.  while  you  settle  the  politics  of  Eu- 
rope, I -" 

"  I  iiate  all  the  political  part  of  a  newspajxT,"  in- 
loTupted  he,  '*  and  always  skip  it,  or  lay  it  by  for  a 
more  convenient  time." 

"  Which  time,"  said  I,  "  never  comesT 

"  Not  far  wrong  there,""  replied  he.  "  In  trutJi, 
discussion  bores  me;  the  cloudiness  of  the  times 
alarms  me ;  the  weakness  of  our  governors  does 
not  assure  me  ;  and  the  scurrility  of  parties  disgusts 
me." 

**  For  heaven*'s  Bake,  tben,"  asked  I,  "  what  port  of 
a  newspaper  does  occupy  you  ?" 

"  O  !  a  great  deal  of  it,"  answered  he.  '*  The 
advertisements,  all  of  which  I  ponder,  not  only  amuse, 
but  instruct  me  in  all  that  is  really  going  on  in  trade, 
the  arts,  literature,  and  science,  better  than  all  the 
most  elaborate  leading  articles,  which  are  generally 
false  estimates  of  every  thing,  every  man,  and  every 
transaction  of  life.  Then  there  are  the  deaths,  births, 
and  marriages ;  and  (he  police  reports,  which  give  a 
truer  history  of  the  animal  called  man  than  all  the 
columns  of  all  the  patriots,  economists,  and  j^iolitical 
philosophers  put  together." 

"  I  cuuld  not  help  smiling  at  this  ingenuity  of  de- 
fence  in  excusing  himself  from  every  semblance  of 

VOL.  II.  £ 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


VltCHIEFS    or    INDOLEXCC. —  DAX0ER8    OF    1\TER- 
FXBINC    IN    OTHBR    PEOPLe's  AFFAIRS. 


Is  not  ttiU  B  itrange  MIow.  1117  lord,  that  lo  ctmMentij  seenui 
'■>  Dnclcrtake  this  businirss,  wbidi  he  knowit  Ls  not  lo  l>e  done ;  damiu 
^"tueir  to  do,  luid  Jarea  better  lii;  dunmM  itiuii  do't  ? 

SaAxarcAKx.— jUTa  WeS  that  tJuU  WeU, 

JIy  own  experience  often  malces  me  pity  any  sincere 
[lian  who  undertakes  to  record  the  ojieratious  of  his  own 
»ind  in  its  every  day  dress.  For  whatever  the  virtue 
^r  ability  of  the  journalist,  ten  thons:ind  to  one,  if  he 
op  honest,  his  pages  will  depict  a  gi-eat  deal  of  weak- 
'tess,  a  great  deal  of  vanity,  or  a  great  deal  of  folly. 

tVliat  good  lUd  the  historian  of  liis  own  heart,  or  of 
is  own  actions,  ever  do,  except  amuse  the  world  by 
Shaking  them  laugli  at  him  ;  or  instruct  them  to  avoid, 
Pj  making  them  hate  his  faidts  ? 

Do  we  want  proofs  of  this  ?  Search  the  memoirs  of 

loutpensier  and  Madame  Roland,  who  arc  so  good 

to  reveal  their  personal  charms  to  the  world ;  or 

lusseau,  who  reveaW  all  hi»  vices ;  or  Laud,  who 

^vealecl  his  secret  superstition;  or  DoddingCon,  who 

led  to  boast  of  his  venality ;  or  Watson,  or  Cum- 

?rland,  or  Gilbert  Wakefield,  who,  gifted  with  learn- 
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ing  and  powerful  intellect,  disfigured  themselves  nith 
vanities— in  the  first  two,  most  amusing;  in  the  last, 
most  disgusting.* 

O  that  mine  enemy  would  write  a  book .'  wag  the 
wish  of  an  injured  man,  fianting  for  revenge.  He 
would  have  improved  ujxin  it  had  he  wished  that  book 
a  journal.  But  if  he  does  write  one,  let  him  have  a 
care  how  he  publis-hes  it^-or  she«-s  it,  you  will  say,  to 
a  friend  who  will  publish  it  for  hiiu. 

Poor,  dear  Sir  Simeon!  But  he  ia  |;^ne;  and  b 
his  tranquillity  cannot  be  disturlxrd,  and  it  may  do 
good  to  those  who  are  devoutly  disposed  to  imitate 
him,  I  will  venture  to  tell  them  what  they  may  come  ta 
Besides,  as  he  bequeathed  me  all  his  papers,  to  do  what 
I  pleased  with,  it  is  scarcely,  even  virtually,  a  breach 
of  confidence. 

Well ;  behold   me  in  my  arra-cbair  above  stairs, 
probiiij;  my  friend  in  idl  his  weaknesses,  ns  laid  bare 
by  himself,  with  a  view  to  be  a  beacon  to  himnfAS.   |^_ 
is  thus  he  begins:—  ^| 

"  I  know  my  besetting  sin,  and  this  shall  be  iU 
record,  in  order  to  warn  mc  of  its  mischiefs.  T  ara,  and 
have  been  long,  a  slave^  from  sheer  impatience  of  re- 
straints upon  my  lil>erty.  I  am  cursed  with  a  fortune 
which  delivers  me  from  all  attention  to  others,  all 
regard  to  forms,  and  all  anxiety  to  do  any  thing  btit 

*  Notliiog  ie  here  meant  in  dcmgntion  of  tlie  learned,  Cbe  ientibUi 
the  pt-ivfiicticmn,  tlic  eluijUL'nt  BUhop  of  LIundafT,  whoe*;  obPitM* 
and  firm  integrity  cannot  he  diftjiarnf^uil  cti^h  t^y  thv  viuiity  DCUteml 
up  and  down  \m  memoirs.  Dui  while  the  divine,  the  (choohnW. 
and  the  pHlriut  politician  inajr  profic  much  by  tbcin,  it  that  luixj 
thi-y  tiuve  a  legitimate  t\^hl  to  laugh. 
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to  please  myself ;  and  it  always  pleases  myself  to  do 
nothing  at  all. 

*'  But  I  will  say,  in  the  words  of  a  man  whom  T  re- 
semble in  nothing  but  his  idleness  and  procrastina- 
tion, '  Desidice  valedJxit  Syrenis  if^jig  cnntihua  sur- 
dum  postkacaurem  nhversurusJ'*  If  the  world  knew 
me,  I  am  a  confounded  hypocrite.  I  am  i-eckoned 
good-tempered,  but  it  is  because  I  am  too  indolent  to 
be  angry  ;  generous,  because  it  is  too  much  trouble 
to  refuse  what  I  am  asked.  But  will  I  take  pains  to 
do  any  man  good  ?  Alas  !  no.  Wliy,  then,  should 
I  draw  my  own  picture  ? 

"  But  let  me  not  answer  that  at  present,  for  I  only 
intend  to  draw  it.  I  have  already  done  enough,  and 
lay  aside  my  pen." 

This  was  in  the  very  spirit  of  the  man,  and  accord- 
ingly, from  the  dates  (for  he  actually  did  put  dates  to 
his  exertions),  I  find  he  did  not  renew  his  intentions 
till  that  day  month.  I  then  found  the  following 
entry : — 

**  Day  the  Jiret — Received  a  long  letter,  with 
longer  accounts,  from  my  agent,  requiring  an  imme- 
diate answer,  which  I  resolved  to  give  ;  but  the  wea- 
ther wet,  cold,  and  comfortless.  Not  in  spirits  to 
write;  so  put  the  letter  on  my  desk,  to  answer  it  the 
next  morning. 

**  Had  a  fall,  from  the  carpet  being  unnailed.  Mem. 
' — To  have  it  railed  directly  ;  but  John  out  of  the 
way. 

•  A  clrnry  of  Jolmsan  qtiot4<<1  hy  Doflwell;— "I  bid  Cirewell  to 
tloth,  reMiltr«d  benceforUi  Co  lum  a  d«itt  ear  u>  Ler  syren  stnilni." 
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**  Day  the  second. — Weather  the  same.  Uoiortu- 
nalely  the  bouscaiaid,  who  is  far  too  tidy,  had  put 
qiy  agent's  letter  out  of  sight,  and  I  forgot  it.  Stum- 
bled a^in  over  the  carpet ;  John  never  in  the  way.     _ 

•*  Day  the  /Aird.— Ot)8er\'ed  my  grand father^spi^f-f 
turehuDg  awry.    Got  upon  a  chair  to  put  it  straight, 
but  could  not  reach  it.     Looked  for  the  steps,  but 
they  were  not  in  the  room.     Steps  are  always  out  of 
the  way.     Mem. — To  tell  John  about  the  picture 
well  as  the  carpet- 

"  Day  the  fourth. — Picture  still  crooked ;  hikd  for-' 
got  to  tell  John  ;  looks  very  awkward. 

"  Day  the  f/ih.— Found  ray  agent's  letter  in  the 
drawer  of  Uie  inkstand.  Gave  me  a  nervous  fit,  and 
sat  down  to  answer  it ;  but  on  looking  at  ray  watch, 
found  the  post  would  be  gone  before  I  could  finish,  so 
put  it  off  till  evening,  when  I  felt  too  sleepy  for  so- 
counts  so  postponed  it  till  morning. 

**  Day  the  sia/th- — In  excellent  humour  for 
inencing  my  juumal,  or  reading,  and  resolved  to 
the  morning  in  the  library,  but  found  the  windows 
shut  up,  and  had  not  been  opened  this  mouth.  Too 
close  and  damp  to  sit  in  it. 

**  iV.jB. — Servants  always  as  bad,  or  worse,  than 
their  masters.  My  letter  again  out  of  sight,  and  I 
was  too  much  occupied  with  subjects  of  study  to  thiol: 
of  it.  My  grandfather  not  yet  put  straight.  I  wondff 
John's  own  eyes  do  not  see  it  without  being  toUfl 
Strange  that  I  should  always  forget  to  lell  hiui,  as  it 
is  very  offensive.  Mary,  however,  found  out  the  car- 
pet, aud  uailed  it  herself  without  being  told.     A  goai 
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creature  that ;  mucli  shocked  when  she  heard  I  had 
bad  a  faU." 


I  was  not  unnaturally  curious  to  find  out  what 
his  love  of  study  piwluced ;  but  all  that  I  got  was, 
that  his  books,  which  had  been  put  up  promiscuously 
oa  the  shelves,  to  save  time,  some  months  before,  had 
never  ))ecn  classed,  and  he  could  not  possibly  read  till 
they  were.  This  he  resolved  (for  he  was  always  re- 
■olving)  should  be  done  by  his  own  hand ;  but  find- 
ing he  could  do  it  better  by  John's,  under  Iiis  direc- 
tion, and  John  always  pleading  some  excuse  for  non- 
attendance  (not  unwillingly  accepted  by  his  master), 
the  library  and  the  desire  of  study  remained  in  stattt 
7U0,  as  I  suppose  tiid  the  agent's  letter,  for  it  never 
was  mentioned  again. 

The  following  entry  was  characteristic: — 

"  Wed7iesday  morning^  9  o'clock. — Had  very  little 
deep,  so  resolved  to  lie  a  while.  Broad  awake,  and  in 
a  reverie;  yet  could  not  tell  what  I  was  thinking  of. 
Got  up  at  last,  but  found  it  was  eleven,  so  put  off 
shaving  till  after  breakfast  Sat  in  night-gown  and 
slippers.  Tut  on  one  shoe;  but,  taking  up  Shaks- 
peare,  forgot  the  other. 

**  Resolved  to  begin  another  journal,  though  so 
many  had  failed.  Spread  paper  for  that  purpose. 
Got  as  far  as  the  date,  and  *  I  intend'* — but  found 
the  ink  clotty  and  difficult  to  write  with.  Wished  to 
ring  for  John  to  change  it,  but,  as  he  was  coming  to 
takeaway  the  bi-eakfast-things,  thought  I  would  wait. 
He  did  not  come  for  an  hour,  when  I  had  lost  the 
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thread  of  my  reflections,  and  gave  up  the  journal  fur 
that  morning.  Meantime  I  bad  begun  to  dress,  but 
my  eye  having  caught  a  view  of  the  old  church  tower 
and  the  ruukery,  1  leaned  back  in  my  chair,  and  fell 
into  a  charming  reminiscence  of  old  times,  which 
lasted  till  Jolin  came  in,  and  I  had  then  forsY)t  what 
I  wanted.  J 

"  Felt  my  beard,  and  as  it  was  not  very  rough" 
thought  I  would  go  without  shaving;  but  John  said 
he  was  sure  Mrs.  Prcttyman  would  coll  aljout  the 
lease  of  her  hou^s  as  it  was  so  fine,  and  we  had  bewi 
so  long  in  settling  it.  So  I  ordered  the  water;  but 
Iiefore  it  came  (John  ia  always  confoundedly  long),  I 
had  again  taken  up  Henry  IV.j  and  lost  mysdf  in 
Eastcheap,  Shrewsbury,  Gualtree  Forest,  and  Justice 
Shallow,  and  licfore  I  bad  done,  the  stable  clock  struck 
one,  and  the  water  was  cold.  Servants  being  all  gene 
to  dinner,  T  did  not  like  to  disturb  them  for  more,  and 
walketl  out  into  the  grove  in  my  dressing-gown. 

"  Weather  fine,  and  rooks  delightful.  Their  cawing 
always  Bootlies  tuc.  £njoyed  it  while  sitting  on  the 
long  bench  under  the  lime  tree,  which  smelt  verf 
sweet,  and  the  Ikcs  would  have  hummed  me  to  sleep 
had  not  John,  having  finished  his  dinner,  bored  me 
again  with  Mrs.  Preltyman,  and  insisted  I  shoulil 
shave.  Felt  my  beard  again,  and  not  being  in  a  hu- 
mour to  hold  the  razor  myself,  told  bim  to  fetch  Sut^s 
the  barber,  though  I  hate  his  dirty  fingers  and  bad 
razors.  As  Suds  lives  a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  I  hoped 
this  would  give  me  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  respite; 
but  in  five  minutes  horribly  alarmed  by  a  ringing  &t 
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the  gate.  Mrs.  Prettynmn  going  to  town  in  her  coach 
and  four,  and  nobody  to  answer  but  Dolly  Cook. 
Unfortunate  that  Mary  waa  gone  up  to  Ryegate. 
Should  not  have  minded  it,  only  Mrs.  Prettynian  is 
such  a  fine  lady,  and,  to  give  consequence  to  her  son, 
who  has  an  eye  to  the  county,  will  always  travel  in  her 
roach  and  four.  Fool  enough  to  be  ashamed,  and 
meaked  in  at  the  side  door,  but  thought  it  needless  to 
wash  till  Suds  came. 

"  John  returned  without  hiui,  for  he  was  out.  Con- 
found them  both:  but  as  I  could  uot  keep  Mrs.  Pret- 
tynian waiting  (for  I  was  afraid  the  lease  would 
never  be  signed),  I  was  forced  to  appear,  after  all, 
without  being  shaved. 

**  This  was  not  the  worst,  for,  unfortunately,  she 
piques  herself  upon  being  a  woman  of  business,  and 
would  not  sign  till  she  had  heard  every  word  of  the 
leaae  read  over,  which — as  I  never  can  find  the  places 
in  reading  a  leape,  was  no  small  matter.  I  wonder 
why  the  devil  law  language  should  be  so  totally  dif- 
ferent from  any  other. 

"  Thank  heaven,  Mrs.  Prettyraan  would  not  stay  for 
the  luncheon  which  John,  in  his  officiousness,  brought 
ID  upon  a  tray,  and  I  was  left  my  own  master  for  the 
rest  of  the  day  ;  only  when  Mary  came  in,  she  flew  into 
a  passion  because  Mrs.  Prettynian  called  when  she  was 
out,  which  she  said  she  was  sure  was  by  design. 

**N.B.  The  report  is  revived  that  I  have  views  upon 
the  rich  widow.    Heaven  knows  my  innocence — but  it 
annoys  Mary,  who  says  she  supposes  she  will  be  dis- 
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churgiil ;  and  there  is  no  peace  in  ihe  house  when 
iaiingr7.'' 

This,  tlunigh  the  record  of  only  one  morning,  being 
a  pretty  accurate  specimen  nf  t})e  manner  in  which  my 
friend  pa&&cd  his  time  for  a  month  (for  he  then  went 
to  I^ondon,  to  get  rid  of  himself,  and  probably  of  Mre. 
Mary),  I  do  not  think  It  necessary  to  record  rowe. 
except  tliat  tlwre  were  not  a  few  traces  of  good-natLre 
to  persons  in  the  neighbourhood,  which,  for  bis  hfr 
noiir,  ought  to  be  told. 

I  observed,  however,  that  my  friend  was  always 
more  free  to  give  money  than  advice;  the  latter  re* 
quiring  much  more  attention.  He  had  therefore  bit 
upon  an  ingenious  method  to  indulge  his  indolency 
and  good-nature  at  tlie  same  time  ; — for  in  all  cssa 
of  country  business,  he  had  bargained  with  a  ncigb- 
bouring  attorney  to  answer  questions  for  him,  at  the 
rate  of  hiUf-a-crown  a  case,  which  in  the  end  proTwi 
very  pretty  pickings  to  the  said  attorney-  1  obsen-rfi, 
too,  that  in  cases  where  pecuniary  assistance  was  lo  b* 
afforded,  Mrs.  Mary  was  chiefly  commissioned  to  pro- 
portion and  distribute  the  bounty ;  which,  as  she  had 
a  long  libt  of  dependants  and  poor  relations  of  her 
own,  was  chie£y,  or  entirely,  confined  to  them.  !■ 
this,  too,  no  wonder  if  the  caprice  attributed  (though 
so  xnijustly)  to  the  sex  when  they  have  power,  w»* 
sometimes  apparent :  at  least  1  occasioDally  found  such 
«itries  as  these : — 

"  I  begin  to  tlijnk  I  Have  given  Mary  too  much 
power ;  indeed  I  fear  she  has  too  much  influence  over 
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me,  and  abuses  it  The  five  pounds  she  gave  to  her 
first  cousin,  twice  removed,  the  other  day,  was  neither 
necessary  nor  deserved,  for  John  tells  me  he  could 
maintain  his  family  very  well,  but  is  drunken  and 
idle,  aud  I  hate  idlers ;  while  the  poor  housemaid, 
whom  she  turned  away  for  being,  as  she  said,  disre- 
spectful, and  too  handsome  for  a  housemaid,  she  re. 
fused  to  assist,  though  she  supports  her  sick  father 
and  little  brothe-s.  t  must  take  the  management  of 
this  into  my  own  hands." 

I  was  in  hopes  this  would  produce  some  kind  of 
reform  in  the  almonry,  or  at  least  some  diminution  of 
the  housekeeper's  influence.  But  no  !  the  next  entry 
was  this : — 

*'  I  am  terribly  infatuated  by  this  woman.  When 
I  scolded  her  for  not  carrying  tlie  three  guineas  to 
the  widow  towards  her  rent,  she  had   the   insolence 

I  to  say  she  wanted  it  herself  for  the  silk  gown  I  had 
promised  her,  to  give  her  a  better  air  in  my  house- 

■  hold.  That  was  no  reason  for  her  not  carrying 
the  money  to  the  widow.  However,  I  believe  she  is 
attached  to  mc,  and  I  did  certainly  promise  her  the 
silk  gown  ;  and  besides,  any  thing  for  a  quiet  life.  I 
must  send  John  tu  the  widow." 

Such  memorials  as  these,  of  the  increasing  weakness 
of  a  mind  capable  of  good,  but  ruined  by  being 
totally  surrendered  to  the  besetting  power  of  sloth, 
made  me  tremble  for  my  friend^s  happiness  ;  and,  in- 

jdeed,  I  began  to  fear  that  there  were  ties  between 
him  and  his  housekeeper,  always  degrading  to  a  man 
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who  ban  any  regard  to  rcputatiou,  oftea 
lamentable  and  even  irksome,  and  yet  which  e\en  the 
firmest  in  other  respects  cannot  always  break  through. 
1  feared  that  this  woman,  who  preferred  her  own  silii 
gown  to  the  relief  of  a  poor  widow,  might  be  a  mis- 
tress, irarwasmy  fear  the  less  that  she  should  be  a 
wife.  Either  way,  my  friend's  liberty,  and  therefore 
his  happiness,  was  overthrown.  I  resolved  to  seaich 
out  the  secret,  and  if  not  too  late,  to  endeavour  to 
restore  him  to  himself,  though  that  might  be  only  to  a 
less  disreputable  state  of  vegetation. 

An  opportunity  was  not  long  wanting,  for  thai 
very  evening  we  took  a  walk,  which  Mrs.  Marj-  al- 
lowed, vSier  buttoning  hiui  up  to  the  chin  in  a  clo&k, 
though  the  height  of  summer,  the  evening  air,  she 
said,  always  making  him  sneeze,  and  if  a  cough  cam? 
on  he  never  got  rid  of  it ;  oil  which  he  submitted  to 
with  the  resignation  of  a  martyr. 

At  first  we  were  both  silent,  and  I  observed  ihat 
he  frequently  looked  behind  hira  as  if  he  feared  beinj 
followed,  till  we  had  got  quite  beyond  his  own  pr^ 
cincts,  into  a  little  glen,  which  seemed  retired  enougb 
for  any  confidence.  Here  he  began  by  frankly  ask! 
what  I  thought  of  his  journal. 

"  That  it  is  honesty  and  candour  itself,"  said  I. 

"That  is  not  what  I  mean.  I  want  your  adrice^ 
perhaps  your  assistance,  in  a  matter  which,  if  you  have 
penised  the  journal  with  attention,  may  have  stnidt 
you.  Indeed,  it  was  for  this  end,  I  own,  that  I  cooi' 
mended  it  to  your  notice;  for,  without  a  word  to  mj 
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own  extenuation,  you  will  have  perceived  that  I  am 
ill  a  wearisome  thraldom  of  the  worst  kind — thraldom 
to  my  own  servants." 

**  To  one  in  particular,*'  observed  I,  watching  hs 
countenance. 

He  looked  down,  but  without  dissent. 

**  It  is  a  thraldom,"  continued  I, "  which  your  posi- 
tion ought  to  be  above ;  and,  as  you  ask  my  opinion, 
you  ought  instantly,  as  you  may  easily,  deliver  your- 
self from  it.'*    • 

"  Easily  !"  said  he,  and  shook  his  head. 

"  Yes ;  what  is  to  prevent  you,  even  on  your  return 
home,  to  give  both  Mr.  John  and  Mrs.  Mary  their 
dismissal  ?" 

"What,  without  a  cause?  The  thing  is  impossi- 
ble. You  surely  would  not  be  so  unjust.  Besides, 
John  is  more  necessary  to  me  than  you  people  of 
energy  are  able  to  understand ;  and  Mary — .—'^ 

Here  he  hesitated. 

"  Come,"  said  I,  "  let  us  be  frank  to  one  another, 
and  allow  me  an  important  question ;  are  the  bonds 
you  are  under  to  this  seemingly  more  than  house- 
keeper  '' 

"Bonds!"  cried  he,  colouring  as  red  as  scarlet, 
**  the  journal,  surely,  cannot  have  said  any  tbing 
about  the  bonds  ?" 

Here  he  again  faltered. 

•*  It  has  made  me  suppose  that  you  have  not  told 
me  the  whole  of  your  case  in  regard  to  this  woman,  or 
lady,  as  I  presume  I  must  call  her " 

"  Lady  T  interrupted  he  ;  "  Ah  I  if  she  were  I" 
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What  then?" 

We  should  oil  be  rery  different** 
ly  tlear  Sir  Simeon,"  said  I,  solemnly^  "It 
I  sec  the  truth,  though  you  have  cither  bceu  uowil- 
ling,  or  iiut  hod  the  courage,  to  tt-ll  it  me.    Vour 
housekeeper  la  mure  to  you  than  she  seems,  and  you 
cannot  ^t  rid  of  her  if  you  would.     Is  it  not  so?" 

**  Perhaps  you  are  right,"  returned  he,  mth  emo- 
tion, for  he  trembled.  "  The  bonds,  which  how  you 
discovered,  I  cauuut  guess,  are  to  an  immense  amount, 
and  are  of  conaequenoe  even  to  my  fortune." 

"  Bonds  r  cried  I  in  my  turn,  and  asked  hi* 
meaning. 

"  Why  you  just  now  alluded  to  them,  and  they  are 
for  full  five  thousand  pounds." 

"  I  was  both  amazed  and  alarmeii  at  the  et/uivoqut 
thus  discovered,  which  confinned  my  suspiciout) 
though  to  what  extent  was  as  yet  not  quite  dear.  IM 
thcrfforc  entreated  him,  by  our  old  friendship,  to  coo-™ 
ceal  nothing,  but  reveal  his  whole  case,  whatever 
it  was,  in  order  not  to  deceive  ourselves  as  to  ibe 
remedy.  ^ 

*'  I   Ijelieve  yon  to  be  a  true  friend,"  said  befp' 
return,  **  and  I  shall,  perhaps,  be  relieved  of  a  burthen 
by  confiding  everj*  thing  to  you.     I  am  then ' 

*'  Married  !"  exclaimed  I ;  '*  married  to  your  ho 
keeper  ?" 

"  No;  thank  heaven  !"  replied  he;  "  not  yet. 

**  Sometliing  worse  then." 

"  No  !  nor  that — not  yet." 

1  tJieii  gatliered  from  him  that  his  shyness,  com' 
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binecl  with  his  too  great  love  of  ease,  having  driven 
him  out  of  all  Bociety  with  his  equals,  yet  not  liking 
to  be  perpetually  alone,  he  had  admitted  his  house* 
keeper  to  a  more  familiar  companionsihip  than  her 
xttuatioTi  as  a  menial  warranted  ; — that  »he  had  Hrst 
made  his  lea ;  then  carved  for  him  at  dinner,  and  for 
that  purpose  sat  down  at  table,  when  it  would  have 
been  cruel  not  to  hnvc  allowed  her  to  eat  a  bit  with 
him  :  then,  tia  he  was  often  ill  with  colds,  she  generally 
warmed  bis  bed,  tucked  him  up  in  it,  aired  his  night- 
cap, and  gn\e  him  his  whey  ; — "  all  whith,"  said  he, 
**  ithe  did  at  first  in  a  manner  bo  motherly,  or  rather 
so  sisterly — for,  indeed,  she  is  only  a  year  or  two,  or 
iperhaps  three,  older  than  myself *' 

Here  he  paused. 

"  Why  not,''  observed  I,  *'  say  at  once,  so  conju- 
i^ly ;  for  that  is  what  I  perceive  is  coming?" 

**  Well,  whatever  it  was,"  continuetl  he,  "  the  having 
her  so  constantly  with  rae,  as  I  may  say,  at  be<l  and 
board,  and  no  one  lo  divert  my  thoughts  from  her,  I 
beg^  to  conceive  a  great  regard  for  her." 

"  Out  of  gratitude,  I  suppose  ?" 

**  Why,  no  doubt  at  first.  And  then  she  was  so 
extremely  gentle  and  respectful  (very  different,  I  own, 
froin  what  she  is  now),  that  I  began  to  think  how  com- 
fortable a  still  closer  intimacy  would  bo ;  so  after  a 
few  months  going  on  in  this  way,  I  offered  her " 

"  Not  marriage,  you  say  ?" 

**  Not  positively,  acconling  to  our  forma,  hut  what 
in  Germany,  you  know,  is  called  a  left-handed  one,  and 
this  I  thought  she  might  accept." 
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*'  And  did,  do  doubt,"  said  I. 
**  Why*  no.  She  indeed  appeared  greallj?  sliocked 
at  first ;  nay,  absolutely  iudignant ;  and  vowed  sbe 
would  leave  me,  whatever  it  eost  her  :  that  she  did  not 
think  I  would  have  token  such  advantage  of  her  al- 
tachnient  to  me ;  and  she  shed  so  many  tears,  and  was 
in  such  grief,  for  many  days  preparing  to  leave  me,  ihit 
i  was  at  my  wit's  end  how  to  keep  her.  In  short,  (he 
was  so  dcteruiiued  on  quitting  me,  and  1  felt  whtt 
a  loss  she  would  be  to  me  so  severely,  that  though 
my  pride  would  not  allow  me,  and  I  would  not  hind 
myself  to  marry  her  according  to  law,  and  she  was 
positive  against  any  other  arrangement,  it  ended  in 
uiy  giving  her  a  bond  never  to  marry  any  one  else  M 
long  as  Khe  remained  in  my  wrvice." 

I  was  astounded  and  grieved  at  such  an  instance  of 
folly,  such  want  of  wiorgy,  in  my  poor  friend,  but 
could  not  help  asking,  as  Mrs.  Mary  was  so  immacu- 
late, wliat  was  the  consideration  given  for  so  improvi- 
dent a  bond  ? 

"  None,"  said  be,  "  but  that  she  should  continue  to 
reside  with  me  in  quality  of  housekeeper,  and  not 
marry  herself.  Half  also  of  the  penalty  was  to  be  for- 
fuited,  if  I  should  dismiss  her  my  service,  even  though 
I  did  not  marry." 

Gracious  heaven  !  thought  I,  to  what  may  oot 
ftloth  and  cowardice  conduct  us!  But  as  I  reallj 
wished  to  know  how  an  evidently  artful,  but  unio- 
structed  mouiul  could  have  so  ent^ingled  a  man 
understanding,  whose  only  weakness  was  in  his  nerves, 
I  asked  if  all  this  arrangement  proceeded  from 
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Mary  alone,  assisted  as  it  might  be  by  his  own  weak- 
ness ;  ID  short,  whether  she  bad  not  had  some  coadju- 
tor  in  weaving  this  net  for  hitii  ? 

"  Why  certainly,"  replied  he,  '*  she  had,  and  a 
powerful  one  too,  in  her  bmthpr,  one  Quick,  a  Uwycr 
St  Ryegate,  wltotn  she  consulted  several  times  on  my 
proposal  of  a  left-handed  marriage,  about  which  he  was 
very  loud  and  angry,  and  threatened  to  expose  me,  of 
which  I  had  a  horror.  Had  it  not  been  for  him,  I 
perhaps  should  have  succeeded,  and  at  any  rate  have 
escaped  this  lK}nd.*^ 

"  And  what  may  be  the  bent  (I  will  not  say  the 
'determination)  of  your  mind,  upon  this  lamentable 
crisis,  whicli  you  have  well  denominated  a  thraldom  ?" 

**  Certainly  not  to  rarrry  her,"  returned  he  ;  "  for 
,you  have  no  notion.  Sir,  how  different  she  is  from 
ivhat  she  was  at  first.  She  was  then  all  calmness  and 
tsubmission,  quite  a  Iamb.  She  is  now  a  tiger  cat.*" 
'  "  Why  not  dismiss  her  ?""  said  I.  "  Put  a  bold  face 
lupon  it;  you  are  rich  enough,  and  the  worst  it  can 
MCome  to  is  to  pay  the  half  penalty." 

**  It  will  nerer  do,"  said  he. 

«  Why  F  " 

*'  Because  the  thought  of  it  will  break  her  heart, 
'which,  for  all  her  fits  of  passion,  is  I  am  sure  attached 
to  me.  She  will  cry  by  tlie  liour,  and  I  own  I  can- 
not withstand  her  tears.'^ 

I  **  Pardon  me,*^  said  I,  affected,  but  indignant  at  this 
I  weakness  of  a  good  nature,  '*  if  I  say  that  there  is  no 
Jiope  for  you,  and  you  must  be  abandoned  to  your 
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"  That  is  hard,**  said  he  with  a  sigh,  **■  but  it  can* 
not  be  helixnl.** 

We  then  began  to  moye  homewards,  but  were  soon 
met  by  the  gardener's  boy,  whom  Mrs.  Mary  Iiad  seni 
to  find  Ills  master ;  fur  it  was  far  too  late  for  hiui  to  n> 
main  out,  she  said,  and  that  if  it  had  not  Iwen  for  the 
Strang  gentleman,  ehe  would  have  come  herself. 

"  You  see,'*  said  Sir  Simeon,  not  displeased,  "  !io« 
really  she  loves  me." 

"  Or  her  own  empire  over  you,"  observed  I. 

"  IIuhI)}  for  God'a  sake,"  replied  he,  as  we  entered 
the  house. 

At  the  tea-table,  where  Mrs.  Mary  now  presided 
without  scruple,  unopposed  by  Sir  Simeon,  she  took 
upon  herself  to  give  me  a  lecture  for  keeping  him  out 
so  late,  though  it  was  August,  and  only  eight  o'clock 
People,  alie  said,  who  did  not  know  other  people^s 
constitutions,  ought  not  to  treat  them  as  if  they  were 
the  same  as  themselves.  "  I  have  no  doubt,"  added 
she,  *'  that  Sir  Simeon  will  have  his  lumbago  again  by 
sauntering  in  that  damp  glen,  and  then  who  is  to 
blame  for  it  f" 

In  this  talk  at  a  person,  I  found  Mrs.  Mary  quite 
an  adept ;  for,  during  the  evening,  and  all  the  rest  of 
the  time  that  I  staid  with  my  friend*  she  never 
adda>ssed  herself  directly,  cither  to  him  or  me.  It 
was  always  *'some  folks  do  this,"  and  "some  folks 
ought  to  know  that ;"  with  many  other  innuendoes, in 
wliich  she  shewed  conRiderable  ingenuity.  ^ 

It  however,  to  me,  became  at  least  a  serious  annfff^^ 
ance;  for,  whether  she  feared  a  rival  influence  with 
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Sir  Simeon,  who,  in  proportion  to  his  deference  to  mc, 
wbidi  increased  daily*  lost  suinc  of  what  he  had  for 
her,  or  whetlier  she  began  to  suspect,  what  was  true, 
that  I  was  endeavouring  to  rescue  him  from  the 
tyranny  of  her  dominion,  she  became  markedly  averse 
lo  me  as  a  guest,  and  in  no  very  measured  terms 
sometimes  let  fall,  how  odious  it  was  for  people,  who 
had  no  home  of  their  own,  to  run  about  the  country 
lo  other  people's  houses,  meddling  with  what  did  nut 
IxtloDg  to  them.  *•  For  my  part,'*  said  she,  "  1  can't 
Uhide  it,  for  1  always  hated  a  spy  worse  tlmo  u  thief, 
and  tJiat,  whatever  the  colour  of  his  coat.'" 

I  found  from  this,  that  I  bad  lost  the  little  place,  if 
ever  I  had  one,  which  1  thought  I  had  possessed  in 
the  good  lady's  good  graces.  In  fact,  having  more 
than  Duce  found  her  close  at  the  door  of  the  study, 
Vrhen  I  had  been  using  all  my  powers  with  her  maitter 
to  assert  himself,  I  began  to  suspect  that  she  was  a 
tifltener,  which,  indeed,  most  housekeejKrs  are,  even 
rfrben  they  are  not  so  interested  as  this  country  Rox« 
alana  was 

"  To  bear  no  brother  near  tlie  tliroiic." 
I  was  not  deterred  by  this  from  doing  what  "I 
thought  my  duty  to  my  friend,  but  took  every  occa- 
aon  that  oflered  lo  set  before  him,  how  easy  it  would 
Iw,  with  the  commonest  manliness,  to  assert  his  free- 
dom, by  getting  rid  of  this  artful  husay — for  artful 
"he  himself  began  to  allow  that  she  was ;  and  I  thought 
1  should  have  succeeded,  when  he  told  me  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  pay  the  penalty  of  bis  bond  in  die- 
jnisaing  her. 
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**  It  would,  indeetl,  be  a  relief  to  me,"  said  he,  *'m 
I  can  afford  it,  not  to  let  a  poor  creature  so  attached 
to  ine,  with  otl  her  faults,  be  cost  helpless  oo  the 
world,  which  site  is  rcad^  to  abandon  for  niy  s^e- 
For,  whatever  her  temper,  I  am  sure  of  her  there." 

T  ventured  to  doubt  even  this,  and  though  I  saw  ll 
was  uiifMlatable,  8et  before  hint  such  causes  of  suspicioo 
of  a  base  conspiracy  between  her  and  her  brother,  to 
obtain  from  him  the  unlucky  bond,  and  brought  neo 
her  virtuous  iudigiiatiuii  (heaven  forgive  me  if  I  was 
wrong)  an  much  into  doubt,  that  he  actually  worked 
himself  up  into  a  resolution  to  communicate  his  deter- 
miuatiun  to  her  that  instant.  He  even  rang  the  boll  for 
her  with  tolerable  vigour,  determined,  he  said,  to 
carry  his  purpose  into  elFect  immediately.  He  would 
not,  however,  accept  my  oft'er  to  atay  by  him  as  hb 
ally  in  case  of  need,  during  so  critical  a  moment,  of 
which  1  shall  be  glad  if  he  has  not  since  repented. 

•*  You  shall  see,"  said  he,  "  I  have  resolution 
enough,  wheu  put  to  it.  I  will  manage  it  all  ay- 
self." 

Delighted  with  a  courage  sounlooked  for,  I  retired, 
and  abided  the  event  with  not  a  little  interest,  for  I 
was  heartily  deffl'ruus  of  success  in  a  measure  I  looLed 
upon  as  one  of  life  and  death  to  my  friend. 

The  reader  will  be  osttonished  at  the  result  ;  indeed 
I  was  astonished  myself ;  but  such  is  poor  hunuB 
nature. 

After  the  parties  had  \ieen  closeted  fuU  an  h 
during  which  I   walked  the  garden  with  some  irapr 
tience,  for  I  did  not  like  so  long  an  inter\iew,  in  return- 
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■iiig  to  the  house  I  met  the  lady  herself,  fiery  red  with 
agitation^  and  eyes  that  had  evidently  been  deluged 
with  tears.  But  on  seeing;  nie  she  assumed  a  quiet- 
ness of  demeanour,  and,  with  a  sort  of  sardonic  smile, 
droppe<]  me  a  low  courtesy  ;  then,  finding  her  tongue, 
eaid  with  emphasis, 

**  Some  folks  will  perhaps  be  disappointed  after  all, 
and  had  better  liave  staid  at  home,  if  they  had  one, 
than  seek  to  break  the  peace  of  honest  families,  to 
serve  their  own  enda.*** 

With  this  she  flounced  out  of  the  hall,  leaving  me 
;in  wonder,  and  I  own,  not  a  Kttle  uneasy  both  for  my 
friend  and  myself.  His  door  now  creaking  upon  its 
hinges,  half-opened  to  let  his  head  out,  for  his  body 
•eemed  afraid  to  follow  it,  and  looking  anxiously  round 
the  hall,  as  if  to  ascertain  that  nolxnly  was  there,  he 
beckoned  me  in;  and  if  I  foreboded  little  good  from 
his  luuks,  I  certaiidy  gathered  none  from  his  account 
of  the  interview. 

*'  O  !  uiy  friend,"  said  he,  "  let  no  one — at  least,  no 
one  of  my  teni|Jer — boast  of  resolution  till  he  is  tried. 
I  am  a  coward  ;  I  know  it,  I  own  it,  T  lament  it,  but 
I  cannot  cure  it.  Yet,  poor  thing !  Iiow  could  I  help 
"being  softened  by  such  gentleness !  such  attachment ! 
I  opened  like  a  man  ;  but  when,  instead  of  encounter- 
ing a  vixen,  as  I  expected,  I  found  a  humble,  heart- 
broken creature,  in  misery  to  leave  me ;  when  I  be- 
held her  tears,  and  heard  her  sobs ;  when  I  saw  her 
bosom  heaving  with  distress,  and  she  even  fell  on  her 
knees  at  my  feet- " 

**  The  devil,"  said  I;  '*go  no  farther;  flesh  and 
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blotxl,  as  you  were  going  to  say,  could  not  resist  it. 
VouT  boud,  I  see,  is  safe,  and  Mrs.  Mar^-,  like  ^ 
otliLT  guvemurs  and  governesses  who  bavc  triuaiplKiI 
over  mutinous  subjects,  will  be  more  confirmed  in  licr 
power  Ihan  ever.  Adieu  then,  my  dear  Sir  Simeon,  [ 
perceive  this  is  now  no  place  for  me,  and  I  will  rcleaw 
you  both  fnjni  the  pain  of  getting  rid  of  nie.  Ihi 
woman  is  shrewd  enougli  to  see  who  is  her  enemy,  ami 
what  be  thinks  of  her.  Her  agony,  I  apprehend,  did 
not  prevent  the  mention  of  my  name." 

"  Yes ;  she  mentioned  it,"  said  Sir  Simeon,  villi 
some  agitation. 

"  And  with   not   many  honourable   additions,  do 
doubt." 

"She  certainly  attribute*!  my  projected  change  m 
you,  but  I  satisfied  her  that  the  resolution  was  allm 
own" 

"  And  you  have  given  it  up  ?  " 

*'  Why  not  exactly ;  but  she  is  to  stay  a  little  whils 
longer  on  trial." 

"  I  should  have  thought  the  fruits  of  tlie  bonJ 
would  have  made  her  eager  to  go." 

"  O  !  you  don*t  know  her ;  she  said  if  she  had  t 
vile  parchment  here,  she  would  put  it  in  the  Are 
but  it  was  in  her  brother's  keeping,  and  he  would  never 
part  with  it." 

"Or  else  she  would   undoubtedly   do  what  she 
said?  ** 

'*  I  believe  so." 

Here  our  conversation  ended,  except  that  my  foof 
friend  entreated  and  implored  that  I  would  not  thiuL 
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leaving  him  ;  tliat  I  was  hia  beat  and  only  support 
against  himself;  his  counsellor,  his  consoler,  his  right 
land- 
In  short,  though  I  felt  all  the  annoyance  of  living  in 
I  hurricane,  which  I  was  sure  to  do  ivitli  Mrs.  Mary, 
ifCer  what  had  passed, yet  he  was  so  earnest  and  warm, 
md  plainly  so  sincere  in  his  entreaties,  that  he  ^ot  thi? 
tetter  of  my  prudence,  and,  to  ser^'e  him — for  he  had 
bany  good  qualities — I  consented  to  encounter  the 
DOst  dangerous  thing  in  nature,  an  enraged  and  k- 
rengeful  woman. 

I,  however,  never  saw  her  afterwards;  for  the  very 
next  day  Sir  Simeon,  after  a  great  deal  of  enibarrass- 
nent  of  manner,  many  hums  and  clearances  of  his 
hroat,  and  colouring  all  over  with  a  shame  he  could 
Bot  conceal,  took  me  aside,  and  told  tne,  if  he  was  not 
Uisured  of  the  sincerity  of  my  friendship,  as  well  as 
irhat  he  was  pleased  to  call  the  generosity  of  my  na- 
ure,  he  would  not  dare  confess  what  he  was  about  to 
lo;  but  he  owned  that,  upon  reflection,  he  found  I  was 
right,"a8  you  always  are,"  said  he,  "and  though  I  can- 
bot  sufficiently  apologize  for  asking  it,  I  think  it  liest 
you  should  wilhdtuw,  at  least,  for  a  time.  From  a  con- 
|b%nce  I  have  had  with  poor  Mary,"  added  he, "  I  see 
she  will  never  be  happy  while  you  are  in  the  house ; 
yet  she  offered  to  leave  me  herself  rather  than  I  should 
lose  you,  who,  she  said,  did  me  so  much  good.  This 
I  refused ;  but  was  it  not  kind  of  the  good  creature  ? 
You  see  you  have  been  mistaken  in  attributing  so 
much  art  to  her  character ." 

I  bowed  to  this  proof  of  profound  penetration  in 


lay  friend,  and  prepared  immedtatelj  for  my  return  to 
London  • 

Three  weeks  afterwards,  the   {xapers  informed  me 
that  Sir  Simeon  Saunter  was  married  to  Miss  Wary 
Quickly,   sister  of    Mounteney    Quickly,  Ettq., 
eminent  solicitor  of  Ryegate, 

Poor  fellow  !  His  iiappinoss,  if  ho  had  any  with  her, 
did  not  last,  for  a  twelvemonth  afterwards  he  was 
carried  off  by  a  bmiu  fever,  bequeathing,  by  a  will 
made  by  the  eminent  solicitor,  his  brother-in-law,  his 
fortune  to  his  widow,  to  the  excluiaiun  of  his  heir-al- 
law,  and  his  library  to  me ;  the  latter,  I  believe^  not 
without  considerable  opjwsition  on  the  part  of  boib 
the  widow  and  her  brother. 
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The  foregoing  sketch,  drawn  from  the  life,  we 
far,  as  I  have  said,  to  recover  me  from  the  sort 
trance  of  indolence  into  which  I  had  fallen,  and  wbic 
had  it  continued,  would,  as  FothergiU  prognosticab 
have  proved  my  ruin. 

At  this  epoch,  therefore,  I  was  more  obliged  to  07 
kind  adviser  than  ever,  for  it  was  his  leniency  and  skill 
cuuibineil  tliat  alone  restored  ine  Eu  the  possession  of 
myself.  At  first  I  was  only  amused  by  the  meoioiif 
of  Sir  Simeon.  I  lauglieil  and  passeil  on.  But  bv 
degrees  I  meditateil ;  and  found  that,  by  proniptbg 
reflection,  memoirs  may  be  made  far  dificretit  from* 
mere  chRinicle  of  facts.  Sir  Simeoa,  indeed,  from 
Fothergill's  account  of  him  (though  olfured  to  me*-' 
a  mere  narrative),  became  a  beacon,  a  lesson,  a  haad*, 
writing  on  the  wall ;    in  fact,  a  scarecrow ;  and 
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ever  I  found  indolence  or  indiflercncc  undcriniiiiag 
resolution,  he  glarcd  upon  me,  and  I  returned  to  study. 
Much,  however,  was  also  owing  to  recovered  healtli 
and  spirits,  aud  I  in  secret  boasted  to  myself  that  the 
infliction  I  had  suffered  was  the  last  tribute  I  should 
pay  to  the  influence  of  Bertha. 

The  romance  of  the  '*  L-over's  Hope'*  fell,  as  it  de- 
served, into  oblivion,  and  perhaps  no  small  help  to 
me  in  the  affair  arose  from  the  total  absence  of  Gran- 
Tille.  That  feeder  of  flame,  even  when  most  intent  on 
extinguishing  it,  returneil  not  to  Oxford  for  many 
months  and  in  the  interval  never  wrote  to  me. 

He  had  joined  a  gay  party  at  Paris,  of  which  the 
centre,  ornament,  and  illustration,  as  he  afterwards 
told  me,  was  that  Lady  Hungerford  whose  bust  I 
hod  observed  in  Bertho's  gardeD-rouui.  Here  he 
passed  the  whole  winter. 

If  Berthu  had  forgotten  mc,  she  at  least  hat!  no 
opportunity  of  discovering  that  she  herself  was  remem- 
bered. It  in  true,  little  remembrances  of  her  kindness 
would  too  often  flit  across,  so  as  almost  to  unman  me  ; 
but  the  remembrance,  also,  that  this  kindness  was 
nothing  more  than  gof)d-will,  went  far  to  arm  me 
against  lier  ;  and  when  I  repeated,  as  I  did,  at  least 
once  a  day,  the  emphatic  words,  **  Mr.  De  Clifford, 
why  is  thiH.!*  You  must  not  breathe  a  syllable  in  this 
style ;  surely  I  have  given  you  no  reast>n  to  think  I 
eipect  it" — ail  this  operated  upon  me  like  a  goading 
stimulant,  whenever  I  felt  my  courage  beginning  to 
droop. 

VOL.  n.  r 
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Meantime^  I  was  not  ill  pleased  to  think,  from 
Granrille's  atwence,  that  the  family  at  the  Park  hiu) 
tiot  the  means  of  knowing  the  influence  they  had  n 
long  retained  OTer  me.  How  far  I  may  have  iodulned 
myself  sometimes  in  thinking  that  they  might  wiih 
this  were  otherwise,  and  desire  to  know  at  least  what 
was  become  of  me,  I  will  not  inquire. 
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CHAPTEll  VIII. 


BF  THE  FRI^SK  AND  GREATER  OBJECTS  WHICH  MV 
TUTOR  SET  nivfOUE  JIE,  AND  MY  EAGEBKESS  TO 
PUESUE  THEM. 

Aa  Che  world  were  now  but  to  begin. — Suaerpka&k, — HamUt. 

Thus,  in  fact,  passed  a  very  long  period  of  my  early 
Rcadetnical  life,  varied  with  little  scenes,  wliicli  have 
>ecomc  favourites  in  my  recollections.  My  progress 
to  recovery  was  not  only  owing  to  my  dcdicaltun  of 
myself  to  letters,  but  the  recovery  advancing  made 
my  pn^ress  in  letters  still  greater.  In  this,  Fother- 
;ill  never  failed  rae,  and  oponefl,  as  I  grew  ripe  for  it, 
much  wider  sources  of  information  than  wa3  confined 
lo  what  is  called  learning.  For  a  man  who  was  to 
ive  in  the  world,  which  he  always  bade  me  recollect  I 
as  to  do,  there  were  two  sciences,  he  said,  worth  all 
he  rest — Modern  History  and  Modern  Manners — by 
Hrhicb  last  he  meant  the  morals  of  men. 

It  was  surprising  how  much  a  mere  Cumberland 
Kxw  (as  he  wiih  some  aflectation  called  himself)  knew 
rf  the  first  of  these.  Of  the  last,  I  have  given  many 
pedmens.  lu  the  first,  however,  he  had  profited  by 
lis  inLiuiucy  witli  Lord  Castleton,  who,  highly  gifted, 
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and  living  himself  on  a  sva  of  politics  ^^*  oece?mn\y 
devoted  to,  and  well  understood,  those  subjects ;  and 
vrhfit  he  kn(*w  he  had  not  failed  to  communicate  to 
Fothergill,  and  Fother^ll  to  me. 

"  Who  knows,"  Raid  m^  tutor,  "but  if  you  acom- 
pli»h  yourself  in  this  interesting  knowledge,  you  may 
nne  day  be  ac(|uainted  with  this  excellent  and  able 
nobleman,  and  bring  it  more  to  pro6t  in  the  world 
thtin  I  did."  I 

The  thought  struck  instantaneously  and  d(?eply 
into  my  mind,  and,  without  having  any  definite  ideas 
upon  it,  it  sharpened  my  industry,  so  that  I  acquiml 
a  very  decent  modicum  of  modern  memoirs,  politics, 
and  diplomacy. 

Uut  even  superior  to  this,  in  Fothergiirs  mind, 
was  the  inexhaustible,  the  never-ending,  still  hegb- 
ning  subject  of  human  nature.  **  This,  however,''  1b 
said,  **  you  can  never  acquire  with  closed  doors." 

He  was  here  indeed,  or  would  have  been,  a  favourite 
disciple  of  Johnson,  and  would  have  walked  Fled* 
street  and  the  Strand  with  as  much  success  as  the 
sage.  In  pursuance  of  tins,  he  laid  before  me  a 
plan  for  the  long  vacations  (especially  as  my  cnireof 
Berth  a  advanced)  which  was  charming  to  my  faiicy. 

"  Go,"  said  he,  "  pay  your  duty  to  your  father  and 
mother ;  shew  and  gladden  them  with  your  improve- 
ments; but  do  not  stay  too  long.  *  Home-keeping 
youths  have  ever  homely  wits.'  See  the  wurld  in  ail 
the  shapes  of  it  you  cau  master.  You  cannot  doit  rti 
ffmnd  seigneur ;  you  cannot  afford  a  post-chaise ; 
and  if  you  could,  it  would  be  the  readiest  way  (o  dfr 
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feat  your  object.  Perhaps  even  a  horse  might  be 
objectionable.  A  philosopher  on  foot  (or  we  will 
ennoble  him  with  the  name  of  a  peripatetic)  finds  out 
most  of  life.  For  this  purpoBe,  indeed,  a  stage-coach 
is  not  despicable,  but  a  private  carriage  will  tell  you 
nothing.  A  pedestrian  expedition,  however,  is  the 
thing.  This  I  should  have  found  out  of  myself  (for 
I  have  often  practised  it)  even  without  the  glowing 
panegyric  upon  it  by  Rousseau,  which,  with  a  view 
to  my  proposal,  I  have  looked  out  for  you.^ 

So  saying,  he  put  the  volume  into  my  hands,  and  I 
Tead,  with  much  interest,  the  following  passages  :^ 

'*  Jamais  je  n'ai  tant  pense,  tant  existe,  tant  vecu, 
tant  et6  moi,  si  jose  ainsi  dire,  que  dans  ces  voyages 
que  j'ai  faits  seul  et  a  pied.  La  marche  a  quelque 
chose  qui  anime  me&  idees;  je  ne  puis  presque  pen- 
fler  quaud  je  rcHte  en  place ;  il  faut  que  mon  corps 
Boit  en  braule  pour  y  mettre  mon  esprit.  La  viae  de 
la  campagne,  la  succession  des  aspects  agreables,  le 
grand  air,  Ic  grand  appi^tit,  la  bonne  saiite  que  je 
gagne  en  marchant ;  la  liherte  du  cabaret^  Viloign*'.- 
tnent  de  tout  ce  qui  me  fait  sentir  tnnti  dependance, 
de  tout  ce  qui  me  rappelte  d  ma  situation,  tout  cela 
degage  mon  ^me,  me  donne  unc  plus  grande  audace 
de  penser,  me  jette  en  quelque  sorte  dans  rimmcnsite 
des  tilres,  pour  les  combiner,  les  choisir,  me  les  appro- 
prier  saus  gene  et  saus  craiutc ;  je  dispose  en  maitre 
^  la  nature  entiere ;  mon  coeur  errant  d'objet  en 
tbjet,  a'unit,  s'identifiu  ii  ceux  qui  le  flatletit,  s'entoure 
damages  charmante»,  s'enivre  de  aeiitiments  delicieux. 
Si  pour  les  fixer  je  m^amuse  a  les  decrireen  moi-meme. 
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quelle  vigueur  de  pinceau,  quelle  fraicheur  de  colons, 
quelle  energic  d'cxpression  je  leur  donne  !" 

I  was  90  warmed  with  this  description,  that  it  wa 
like  a  match  to  a  train,  and  I  was  impatient  to  brginl 
the  tour. 

''  I  thought  it  would  excite  you,  as  it  did  me 
your  age,"  said  Fotliergill.     "  But  recollect  all  you' 
have   to  expect  and  encounter.     At  the  same   time, 
though    there  may  be  apparent  difficulties   (chieflj^f 
from  false  pride),  common  senne,  and   that  spice  of 
romance  which  you  have  in  your  composition, 
bring  you  through."" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


I     I.EASN      HOW     TO     TAKK     A      WALK. PICTURE     OV 

A      CONTEMPLATIVE     MAN      AND      PBACTICAL     OB- 
RE  BVBK. 


I 


But  wl)ai:  tniil  JflqueB? 
Did  ]ie  not  moralize  chie  spectacle  ? 

Ob  !  yei ;  into  a  thoii!nand  iiiniili^R. 

StiAK^irrAKB. — A»  You  Likt  It. 

UvDEtt  such  a  master,  no  wonder  if  my  own  similar 
disposition  to  observe,  and  to  r(?ason  upon  what  he 
called  the  moral  phenomena  of  our  species,  as  well 
as  upon  things  of  a  higher  character,  was  cultivated 
and  improved.  In  fact,  I  never  knew  a  man  so  formetl 
lo  conduct  a  youthful  mind  in  all  that  was  most  pre- 
cious to  it3  welfare,  whether  worldly  or  religious.  He 
drew  lessons  from  every  thirg  he  saw  or  heard,  of  the 
most  common,  as  well  as  of  the  rarest  occurrence. 
In  short,  the  world  was  his  study,  and  oil  things  that 
filled  it,  whether  animate  or  inanimate,  material  or 
spiritual,  were  made  subservient  to  this  great  end; 
and  this  disposition  he  did  his  utmost  to  encoura^ 
and  cherish  in  me. 

Such   a  preceptor  was  of  inestimable  value  to  me, 
and  his  nrndu  of  conveying  instruction  by  familiar 
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colloquy  vas  more  lastingly  impressive^  as  well  «a 
more  pleasant,  from  its  very  faaiiliority,  than  a  (arma\ 
lecture  &r  cathedra.  The  lecture  might  be  forgottmt 
the  frieudly  couver»alion  never. 

Upon  this  principle,  and  inculcating  a  habit  of 
keen  observation  as  the  best  road  to  knowledge,  he 
would  ask  frequently,  at  the  close  of  the  day,  what  I 
had  been  doing  ?  what  I  had  seen,  and  whut  re- 
marked, particularly  as  to  men's  motives  of  actiou— 
whether  by  examining  my  own,  or  those  of  others .' 

When  I  have  been  surprised  at  tliis,  and  at  being 
told  I  could  know  other  men's  motivca  by  mv  own, 
he  has  cut  me  short  by  asking  if  I  had  never  heanl 
the  searching  phrase,  '*  You  judge  of  others  by  your- 
self," For  he  held,  that  a  man  weil  acquainted  with 
bis  own  heart  might,  firom  its  workings  aloue  (dsj, 
its  very  weaknesses),  get  a  fair  acquaiutouce  with  that 
of  another. 

"  Your  own  heart,"  he  would  say,  "  ia  so  far  like 
that  of  others,  as  to  have  passions  and  springs  com* 
mon  to  the  rest  of  your  kind.  Whatever,  therefore, 
is  found  there,  may  be  found  elsewhere;  and  though 
others  may  liave  what  you  have  not,  yet  at  least  what 
you  have  muiit  belong  to  human  nature  at  laig^, 
though  perhaps  not  Lu  every  individual  who  com- 
jxwes  it." 

Observing  that  I  had  grown  more  and  more  fond 
of  walking  without  companions,  except  my  own 
thoughts,  he  said,  '*  If  this  proceed  from  your  stiU 
cherishing  what  you  ought  to  drive  from  your 
ciory,  you  are  perverse  as  well  as  imprudent." 
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When  I  assured  hiin  it  arose  cbic6y  from  my 
fondness  for  walking  uurcstralued  by  company,  he 
once  asked  me,  "  And  do  you  know  liow  to  take  a 
walk?" 

I  thought  this  an  odd  qiicjttion,  and  told  him  so ; 
when  be  replied,  that  he  agreed  with  a  foreign  philo 
sophical  writer,  who  said,  few  men  knew  how  to  do 
this.  To  prove  it,  he  asked  me  what  I  examined  in 
my  walks  ? 

*•  Do  you  inspect  men  and  things  ?"  asked  he ; 
**  animate  and  inanimate?  And  does  the  inspection 
lead  you  to  principles?  to  caustis  and  effects?  and,  above 
ril,  to  trace  them  to  the  great  First  Cau&e  of  all  ? 
[a  short,  does  the  eartli  Lake  you  to  heaven  ?  Without 
this,  you  do  not  know  how  to  take  a  walk.'' 

Seeing  me  rather  ponder  upon  this,  and  expressing 
Btill  more  wonder,  he  one  day  said — *'  If  you  do  not 
luiow  how  to  gatlier  knowledge  from  the  smallest  ob- 
ect  or  occurremie  in  the  ever  varying  scene  that  o|K;Ui) 
upon  you  when  abroad,  you  might  as  well  never  stir 
rom  home,  particularly  if  you  have  company,  wiio  may 
Dstruct  if  they  do  not  amuse  you.  But  a  contempla- 
tive man  will  gather  instruction  and  pleasure  (the 
Measure  of  adding  to  his  stores)  from  every  thing  he 
■ees  or  hears.  If  his  walk  be  in  the  country,  not  a 
fee,  or  leaf,  or  tuft  of  grass  (coursed  by  the  fairies), 
Upt  a  sound  of  a  bird — particularly  of  the  stock- 
kxre,  or  thrush,  most  of  all,  of  the  nightingale — but 
whispers  pleasure  to  his  heart.  The  bleat  of  tlie 
imb  ;  the  lowing  of  herds;  the  murmurs  of  watcr- 
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falU;  the  rising  or  aeuing  »iin  ;  the  soft  and  mottling 
twilight ; — all  these  enter  his  soul,  till  him  with  rap- 
ture almost  unaccountahle  to  himself,  till  he  raises  his 
tlioughts  to  Him  who  created  all — diffuses  all— and 
gives  us  power  to  value  all,  as  a  far  more  real  source 
of  liappiness  than  what  the  children  of  the  world  tml 
after  in  vain.  For  is  it  not  in  vain,  when,  even  if  ob- 
tained, the  thingK  sought  are,  in  many  instance?,  no- 
thing hut  gewgaws,  often  deemed  worthless  hy  those 
who  have  pursued  them,  and  thrown  away,  as  gew- 
gaw»  of  Kpoilt  children  generally  are  ?  Depend  upon 
it,  whatever  the  pursuit  or  occupation,  however  ^- 
geous  the  ohject,  or  flattering  the  ambition,  nothing  is 
really  valuable  where  the  mind  enters  not."  M 

"  Hut  if  1  merely  walk  the  streets  ?  "  said  I.  " 
•*  There  is  more  mind  there,"  answered  he,  "  tlian 
anywhere  else.  They  are  fuU  of  intellectual  focKl. 
You  see  there  all  (he  varieties  of  life,  in  all  their 
characters,  their  good  or  bad  fortune — business, 
amusements,  actions ;  tlie  noble,  the  generous,  the 
selfish,  the  trifling,  the  vicious — all  are  here  depicted, 
in  interesting  and  sparkling  colours,  in  the  eoun- 
tenamv,  gait,  and  movement  of  every  man  you  n»cet. 
The  ardour  of  ambition  alwut  to  be  crowned ;  tbe 
gloom  and  mortification  of  ambition  disappointed ; 
the  speculations  of  avarice ;  the  torture  of  suspicion ; 
the  stratagems  of  hyjH>crisv  ;  the  excitement  of  hope; 
the  uncertainties,  the  pleasures,  the  miseries  of  love! 
These,  and  all  the  other  ten  ihousand  diversiti«  of 
our  wayward  nature,  are  presented,  as  in  a  glass,  to. 
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him  who  knows  how  to  take  a  walk.  Was  not  ray 
author  right,  then,  in  saying  that  few  had  that  know- 
l«lge?" 

I  willingly  deferred  to  nil  this,  which  only  excited 
me  more  and  more  to  put  in  execution  the  plan  for 
the  pedestrian  expedition  he  had  proposed,  on  which 
I  was  now  impatient  to  s^t  out,  and  named  the  day 
when  I  would  first  go  hotne  to  connnunicate  with  my 
family. 

**  A  parting  observatioTi,'*  said  he,  "  before  you 
go.  Recollect  you  will,  according  to  this  scheme, 
have  little  to  do  with  the  upper  ranks;  and  in  what 
you  may  call  this  abasement,  you  must  count  upon 
some  mortifications.  These  you  must  laugh  at,  or 
give  up  the  undertaking.  At  any  rate,  you  have  only 
to  imagine  yourself  (indeed  it  will  be  only  true,  and 
a  great  deal  more  romantic,  and  therefore  more  to 
your  taste)  a  gentleman  in  disguise.  Only  recollect 
that,  however  you  travel,  every  little  incident  that 
occurs  may,  with  proper  powers  of  mind,  be  turned 
to  account."" 

I  quite  fell  in  with  these  suggestions,  and  was 
almost  as  eager  for  my  first  sally  as  Don  Quixote, 

I  went  home  to  Bardolfe  to  announce  my  intention, 
and  my  father  did  not  oppose  it,  especially  when  he 
heard  it  was  by  FothergiU'a  recommendation.  My 
brothers,  indeed,  tliought  \l a qtieer  thing  for  "t'young 
doctor  to  set  off  after  a  Willy-with-a-wisp,"  as  they 
called  it,  with  no  object  of  business,  and  nothing  to 
see  but  the  same  creatures  as  our  own  market  town 
supplied   nearer  home.      But   as  I  could   afford   tu 
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pay  my  way,  they  ogrot^  I  had  a  right  to 
myself. 

So,  after  a  few  days'  Tisit  to  my  family  at  theoom-^ 
moticcment  of  the  long  vacation,  I  returuecl  to  0:!Lf(>nl 
to  equip  myaclf  for  my  expedition,  which  I  meant  to.fl 
direct  southward  through  the  neighbouriag  counties. 
Here  my  adventures  furnish  very  different  scenes  from 
those  I  have  reported,  and  wme  of  them,  as  will  bej 
seen,  led  to  moet  important  changes  in  my  prospecUrj 
as  well  as  my  ultimate  fate. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


I  START    ON  A    TODR   OF    OasERVATIOV. — THE    FEEL- 
INGS OF  A  YOUTH  ABOOT  TO  VIEW  THE  WOULD. 


This  momiog,  like  tbe  apJHt  of  a  youth 
Tbat  means  to  be  of  iiot«,  beicins  by  times. 

SiiAK^rEAKi. — Antony  ^  Cleopatra. 

Xt  was  not  five  o'clock  in  the  morning-j  in  the  first 
week  in  August,  when  I  started  from  niy  cell  in  the 
old  quadrangle  of  the  venerable  Maudlin,  to  commence 
my  novel  excursion.  In  my  way,  passing  Queen's, 
1  beheld  my  old  friend  the  porter  already  opening  his 
gates,  and  preparing  to  wash  them,  for  he  was  proud 
of,  and  loved  them  seemingly  with  a  lover"'s  fondness. 
Hence  let  none  of  U3  suppose  that  there  are  no  inte- 
rests (and  exciting  ones  too)  except  among  great  ones. 
Tbe  porter  of  Queen's  was  as  eagerly  occupied  in  fur- 
bishing up  his  gates,  as  the  duchess  of  Q.  in  cleaning 
her  diamonds.  Perhaps  his  pride  in  them  was  the  least 
selfish,  and  therefore  the  more  respectable  of  the  two. 

This  earliest  of  my  academical  friends  had  always 
treated  me  with  great  respect,  which  was  not  a  little 
increased  by  my  election  to  Maudlin,  a  demy  of  which 
he  considered  as  the  high  road  to  a  fellowalnp,  the 
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acmu,  in  liis  eyes  (with  the  sole  exception  of  the  bead 
of  a  house),  of  all  earthly  dignity. 

What  was  my  old  friend's  wonder,  when  he  saw  the 
equipments  for  my  petlestrian  journey — a  small  knap- 
sack strapt  to  my  shoulders,  a  short  coat  with  many 
)x>cket«,  and,  for  convenience  in  walking,  denuded  of 
skirtA.  Trowsers,  half- gaiters,  and  thick  shoes  (which, 
in  those  days  of  buckskin  breeches,  cordovan  boots 
and  pumps,  were  by  no  means  condescended  (o  bj 
the  Oxford  dandies,  among  whom,  by  the  porter  al 
least,  I  had  Iwen  reckoned),  completed  my  appearance. 
Thus  equipped,  with  about  thirty  guineas  in  m^ 
pocket,  and  stafT  in  hand,  like  an  old  palriarrh  (I 
mean  in  regard  to  the  staff,  not  the  guineas),  I  was 
proceeding  on  my  way. 

The  janitor,  who  knew  nothing  of  romance,  or  that 
I  was  so  well  furni^ed,  beheld  me  with  consterna- 
tion ;  and  when  he  learned  that  I  was  quitting  Oxford 
for  the  vacation,  I  saw  he  susjx'cted  me  of  poverty, 
nor  could  ray  assurances  that  I  walked  for  pleasure 
undeceive  liim.  I  am  afraid,  notwithstanding  my  own 
romance,  I  was  fool  enough  to  be  annoyed  at  this,  and 
glad  nut  only  that  the  various  colleges  had  l>een  cinp- 
tied  of  their  inhabitants  by  the  vacation,  but  that  the 
few  who  remained  were  wrapt  in  sleep.  I  had,  in  fart, 
at  first  thought  of  going  in  a  gig,  in  order  not  to  dif** 
parage  the  demy  of  Maudlin  by  the  appearance  of  a 
tramper.  But  I  grew  ashamed  of  the  feeling,  and 
rallied  like  a  brnve  fellow,  resolved  to  defy  prejudice; 
though  even  the  lionest  porter,  I  thought,  touched  hii 
hat  less  reverently  than  usual ;  but  such  is  the  world ! 
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Be  that  as  it  will,  I  never  fell  in  better  spirits  than 
when  I  «et  out.  The  prospect  liefore  itie  was  one  of 
hope,  of  adventure ;  ami  hope,  as  I^ord  Bacon  says, 
is  a  good  breakfast  though  a  bad  supper;  but  be  it 
noted,  I  was  tlien  twenty  years  old,  and  thought  only 
of  breakfast.  Vothergiirg  prognostics,  too,  in  regard 
to  Lord  Castlelon,  still  tingle<l  in  my  ears;  and  mear- 
while,  to  use  his  words,  it  was  holiday  time,  and  I  was 
to  see  a  little  of  the  world  with  my  own  eyes,  instead 
of  those  of  the  book-men.  What  could  he  more  tak- 
ing to  a  sanguine  youth,  wliu  thought  that  world  all  his 
own? 

The  Mcalher,  too  (no  small  ingredient  in  a  scheme 
of  happiness),  was  opportunely  propitious ;  nay,  it 
seemed  bespoke.  It  liad  raine<)  in  the  night,  not  in 
torrents,  that  sweep  and  lash  the  plains,  but  in  mild 
and  gentle  showers,  just  sufficient  to  cool  the  earth, 
and  by  their  genial  moisture  to  wake  every  thing  iotc 
freshness.  Sweet  indeed  was  this  breath  of  mom;  for 
the  meadows  were  full  of  butter-cups,  the  grass 
emitted  perfume,  the  hedges  and  their  wild-flowers 
breathed  fragrance,  and  the  birds  sang  pa>ans.  Could 
a  young  collegian  fail  to  think  of  his  Virgil  ? 

"  LucUero  primo  cum  sidere  frigiiJa  rum 
CurpamuB,  iliirri  iiintii'  novum,  diim  gramlna  cflneot, 
Et  ros  in  ttiierft  jiccori  gralis&Imu^  herbuest."' 


Uefore  the  sun  wbm  Hesperufl  appean. 
First  let  tlium  nip  from  lierbs  tlie  pearly  tearg 
Of  morning  dcwir.  ilion  lut  ihom  lireak  theit  fast, 
Od  greeiiftwurd  grnuiul,  a  cool  and  gruterul  tasti'. 
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I  thought,  too,  of  flomething  almost  stiU  more  beau- 
tifuU  from  its  simplicity : 

"  roni#,  mjr  bclorpd,  let  lu  Ro  forth  Into  the  field :  let  us  todgi  ii 
the  TillB){ef  ;  let  lU  go  up  early  to  the  riiiejrinls ;  let  us  ie«  if  tlu 
vine  flourish,  whether  the  tender  gnpv  a)ipcar,untl  the  pomegnuiaU* 
bod  forth."* 

I  doubt  if  the  fine  people  of  the  world,  who  Uve  ■ 
upon  excitement,  and  sicken  at  the  very  name  of 
quiet,  will  agree  with  me;  but  setting  its  concomitant 
acntimeot  aside,  I  know  not  a  sensual  pleasure  equal 
to  the  vivifying  return  of  life  to  fields  and  gardens 
af^er  showers.  Every  plant  seems  restored,  every  trre 
looks  grateful,  as  if  it  had  a  soul,  and  thought,  and  ^ 
felt,  and  thanked  the  giver.  ^ 

Could  the  real  mill  of  man  not  respond  to  this,  or 
not  confess  the  benign  influence  of  that  Deity  who  is 
present,  as  it  were,  within  hini,  on  contemplating  i^uch 
a  scene  ? 

With  this  feeling,  bursting  into  soliloquy,  I  «^ 
claimed, 

**  The  morning  breathes,  and  cometb  on  with  new 
gladness.  Arise,  fair  morning,  and  bring  on  the  day, 
that  every  living  thing  may  wake  and  praiac  the 
Lord.'^ 

The  sentiment  recalled  a  «milar  one,  tinly  dressed^ 
in  more  poetry,  which  those  who  will  not  laugh  at  tl 
above  apostrophe  may  perhaps  forgive  ine  if  I  tran-' 
scribe. 

"  Only  the  wakeful  larkf  had  left  her  nest ;  and 

*   Canticle?,  12. 
t  The  light-tnamoured  bird. 
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was  mounted  on  high  to  salute  the  opening  day. 
Elevated  in  air,  she  seemed  to  call  the  husband- 
man to  his  toil,  and  all  her  fcllow-songatcni  to  their 
notes.     '  Earliest  of  birds/  said  I,  '  companion  of  the 

tdawn,  may  I  always  rise  at  thy  voice  !  llise  to  offer 
the  matin  song,  and  adore  that  Dein^  who  maketh 
the  outgoings  of  the  uiorning  aiid  evening  to  praise 
him.^  How  charming  to  rove  abroad  at  this  sweet 
hour  of  prime !  To  enjoy  the  calm  of  nature ;  to 
tread  the  dewy  lawns,  and  taste  the  unrifled  freshness 
of  the  air !'' 

Many  perhaps  will  think  this  an  ebullition  of  Rou&> 
seau.  It  is  at  least  very  like  him.  Let  them  not 
laugh  when  I  tell  them  it  belongs  to  a  country  parson, 
OS  opposed  to  Rousseau  as  light  to  darkness;  save 
that  both  were  men  of  genius,  and  Hervey  as  great 
an  admirer  of  nature^  with  a  hundred  times  his  virtue, 
as  Rousseau  himself. 

Well,  my  tour  was  commenced,  and  I  may  say, 
perhaps  without  self-flattery,  that  I  was  not  the  last 
man  in  the  world  to  be  sent  upon  such  an  expedition. 
My  health  was  restored,  and  I  felt  stronger  than  1 
had  been  in  earlier  parts  of  my  life.  My  heart,  too, 
though  I  had  not  drunk  too  copiously  of  Lethe,  was 
tolerably  at  rest  Without  at  all  extinguishing  that 
romance,  without  whirh  no  pleasure  of  the  imagination 
(which  a  tour  always  i.s)  can  hold  for  a  day,  1  really 
longed  to  behold  more  of  the  moral  as  well  as  natural 
world.  Perhaps  I  hoped  in  time  to  imitate  Fothergill 
in  this.     I  certainly  was  not  ashamed  of  the  hope. 

But,  exclusive  of  this,  I    hod  notions  of  mental 
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pleasure  to  be  drawn  from  a  lour,  or  journey,  which, 
if  not  peculiar  to  myself,  were  certainly  not  belonging 
to  every  traveller.  I  was  not  like  a  certain  great  earl, 
notorious  for  his  causticity,  who  made  the  tour  of 
Europe  in  hi»  carriage  without  once  allowing  its  back 
to  be  touched  by  his.* 

My  brotliera'  notion  of  my  hunting  a  WiH-wilh-s- 
whi<  was  not  absolutely  incorrect ;  for,  with  liberty 
thus  all  before  me,  I  felt  any  thing  but  disposed  to 
confine  myself  to  the  beaten  track.  Once  the  dtly 
shame  of  my  knapsack  conquered,  indcpeiidcncc 
seemed  inclosed  in  it  with  my  shirts  and  stockuigs, 
for  I  had  not  any  thing  else,  not  even  the  black  silk 
breeches  of  Sterne,  which  stood  him  in  such  stead 
with  the  Piedmontesc  lady,  in  his  journey  over  Mount 
Taurira.f 

Accordingly,  I  reaolved  that  no  consideration,  eithrr 
of  time  or  place,  should  prevent  the  indulgence  of 
any  object,  or  even  any  whim  T  might  propose  to 
myself,  and  that  I  would  follow  my  fancy  wherever  it 
led  me.  One  pleasure  indeed  of  a  journey  (I  should 
say  its  greatest)  i;*,  to  give  the  fullest  play  to  ihc 
imagination.  For  with  that,  every  fine  prospect — 
every  gentleman's  seal,  with  its  avenue  or  park — and, 
in  the  same  manner,  every  anug  box,  farm,  or  homirM 
lage,  becomes  our  own.  A  garden  of  flowers,  or  liees, 
brings  Virgil  liefore  us;  a  flock  of  goats  among  rocks, 
Horace. 

'  Jamet,  s\sth  Earl  of  Alicrcom. 
f  See  til c   ItLst   nrid   most  amusing  chapter  of  Ihe    "ScnttniMt 
Jounicy. " 
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But  if  a  castle  appear  in  the  distance,  with  its  don- 
ym  keep,  its  towers,  and  labelled  windows ;  its  muU 
lions  and  corbels;  Kenilworth  or  Ashby,  Tlessis  dcs 
Tours  or  Inverarv,  rise  to  one'^s  view  :  what  chivalry, 
what  passages  of  arms  does  not  that  draw  forlli! 
At  the  same  time,  what  oubliettes  and  legends  of  by- 
gone tyrannies  are  not  conjured  up,  making  us  hug 
ourselves  that  these  last  exist  now  only  in  story,  pnd 
tliat  a  peaceable,  way-faring  pilgrim,  like  myself,  may 
walk  by,  without  danger  of  being  run  up  in  a  noose, 
for  not  doing  aa  Macallum  More  bids  us. 

On  these  occasions,  the  eye  is  not  the  only  faculty 
let  to  work  in  the  sentimental  traveller.  In  passing  a 
Bwclling,  whether  a  mansion  or  farm,  or  rustic  vicar- 
Ige,  we  plan  the  lives  and  occupations  of  all  their  in- 
labitauts,  or  our  own,  should  we  ever  come  to  posseee 
luch  spots 

No  end  to  Chdteauxen  Eepagne,  and  the  more  the 
lun  shines,  the  more  docs  our  fancy.  If  we  ruaui 
brough  a  wood,  be  sure  'tis  the  forest  of  Ardennes; 
ind  Orlando  and  Rosalind  flit  before  our  eyes. 

A  circle  on  the  greensward  is  straightway  throngetl 
with  fairies;  and  a  glade  of  soft  turf,  skreened  with 
trees,  is  peopled  by  the  figures  of  Watteattx.  We 
see  his  groupcs  of  court  ladies,  with  their  well-dressed 
partners,  and  flutes  and  guitars.  We  then  mundize 
upon  elt^ant  pleasures,  and  think  the  business  of  the 
world  (we  are  indeed  flying  from  it)  nothing  but  use- 
less care. 

This,  with  health,  and  hope,  and  money  (ever  so 
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little,  if  it  pay  our  way),  produce  the  biglnsl 
humour — itself  tite  highest  happincM. 

AU  ihii  is  indeed  illusion.  Vet  if  we  really  tread 
on  cUsac  gniund  (as  I  did  in  a  very  few  days  afta- 
my  atu-ting),  at  BiiiGeld,*  Cuoj^er's  Hill,'f-  and  Chert- 
aey,^  and  above  all,  when,  sorae  time  afterwards,  I 
visited  Stratford-uptm-Avon,  what  a  tumult  of  i| 
tcrest  presses  upon  the  brain  I 

"  We  seem  tbrough  con»ecmtPd  walks  to  rore ; 
We  hemr  soft  muidc  die  along  Uie  grove; 
Led  hy  Um  sound,  we  rnain  from  nhmle  to  ehade. 
By  godJike  poeU  venerable  made" 

"  Here,  Iiis  first  lays  ttajeslic  Oenliam  sung; 
Theri!,  the  !iuit  numben  Sow'd  trom  Cowley's  tongae." 

Have  I  said  enough  to  recommend  my  tour  ? 


*  Where  Pope  vang  bis  earlieit  lays, 
t  Denbam's  favourite  hatml,  f  Cowley'i  laat  retreaL 
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CHAPTER     XL 


OF  THE  STRANGE  PKBSONAGK  I  MET  ON  MY  TBAVELS. 
-^THE  STilANGK  OPINIONS  HELD  BY  HIM  ON  THE 
MISCHIEFS  BELONGING  TO  SOCIETY,  AND  UIS 
ATRANGG    PLAN    FOR    REMEDYING    THEM. 


I  pry'thre,  ftwret  wwg,  sbull  tfii-n?  be  a  galluwE  standing  in 
En^ltiul  wtieti  tliuu  an  king? 

SHAKai'E*H.».— I  Henry  IV. 

The  observation  of  Fatliergill  when  he  proposed 
iHis  pleasant  undertaking  to  rae,  that  "  every  Utile 
incident  that  occurred  might,  if  I  pleased,  be  turned 
to  account,"  was  by  no  means  forgotten  from  the  m<>- 
nient  I  left  Oxford.  To  be  sure,  I>eyond  what  I 
might  have  described,  there  was  little  of  note  the  first 
two  days,  except,  that  I  never  so  fully  felt  the  truth 
of  the  picture,  that  the  man  who  engages  in  this  sort 
of  excursion,  if  of  a  certain  cast  of  mind,  bordering 
on  the  sentimental,  and  cht^rful  withal, 

**  From  eAch  tfainif  ivel  conceives  deligbL" 

The  villages  and  farms  of  blngland  are,  indeed, 
proverbial  for  the  comfort  they  exhibit,  and  therefore, 
for  tbc  pleasure  they  communicate  to  any  traveller  who 
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ha*  a  spark  of  benevolence  in  him, — without  whirh 
he  had  better  not  travel  at  all.  Thus,  wherever  I 
advanced  I  felt  at  hoiiie,  but  pnrticularly  when  I  liiwi 
penetrated  into  the  rich,  rural,  and  well- cultivated 
county  of  Berks. 

I  did  this  at  last,  after  loitering  pleasingly  (so  that 
I  was  lotlt  to  quit  tlieni)  ulung  the  sides  of  the  lovelv 
Thames,  flowing  through  meadows  illuniiued  by  ibc 
sun,  which  turned  e^'ery  thing  into  green  and  gold. 

I  met,  of  course,  a  variety  of  travellers  of  various 
ilegrees,  wlm  sliewed  uie  dilfercnt  marks  of  respect, 
according  to  their  different  notions  of  themselves  and 
of  ine.  All  of  them  seemed  to  cast  an  eye  of  cri- 
ticism on  my  knapsack.  Those  in  carriages,  or  horse- 
men of  an  upjxrr  rank,  were  not  uncivil,  but  never 
looked  twice.  Wlnlc  the  hags-men,  or  gentlemen  tra- 
vellers, as  they  are  called,  seemed  horrified  to  look  once. 
For  as  soon  as  they  perceivetl  my  knapsack,  like  ihe 
Invite,  after  looking,  they  passed  on  the  other  side. 
It  was  only  pedestrians  like  myself  who  seemed 
souietiuics,  though  not  always,  glad  to  join  comjionvt 
on  terms  of  equality  ;  a  liberty  which,  being  one  of 
themselves,  I  could  not  reasouably  refuse. 

What  at  first  appeared  remarkable  was,  that  irom 
my   knapsack,  black  neckcloth,  and    light   trowsrrs 
(black  neckcloths  not  being  worn  then  by  the  many],  ^ 
I  was  generally  taken  for  a  soldier.     Some  thought  I  ^M 
was  passing  home  on  furlough,  some  that  I  was  a  de^ 
serter. 

This  last  idea  was  entertained  by  a  fellow-travdler 
who  joined  me  on  the  third  day,  on  the  road  between 
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W'allingford  and  Reading.  He  was  a  hale,  dark, 
loud  man,  strong  built,  and  well  fed  and  clothed, 
with  shaggy  black  brows,  almost  closing  up  eyes 
vhich,  when  seen,  had  a  most  sinister  expression.  In 
shorty  like  Smollett's  Cadwallader,  *'  He  squinted  with 
a  most  horrid  obliquity  of  vision." 

This  personage  joined  me  just  as  I  was  in  the  happy 
mood  occasioned  by  passing  through  a  succession  of 
vell-ciUtivated  fields,  and  clean  cottages,  all  amidst 
small  but  well-kept  plots  of  garden  ground,  prolific  in 
ulinary  herbs  and  flowers,  exhibiting  the  promise  of 
future  plenty  and  innocent  amusement.  1  was,  there- 
fcre,  litlle  prejiared  for  the  rencontre  that  took  place. 
After  the  usual  salutations,  and  be  had  surveyed  me 
very  critically  with  a  good  deal  of  suspicion, 

•*  A  gentleman  soldier,  1  suppose,"  said  lie,  inquir- 
Dgly.     *'  Pray,  what  regiment  ?  " 

"  You  are  wrong,"  replied  1,  shortly,  for  I  did  not 
ike  bis  ill-umencd  countenance,  and  walked  quickly 

*'  You  need  not  be  afraid  of  uic,"   continued   he. 

I  fun  no  kidnapper,  and  would  rather  help  an  honest 
[leserter  to  flee  from  slavery,  than  peach  him,  though 
to  get  the  reward." 

"You  are  wrong  again,"  said  I.  "  I  have  told  you 
I  am  not  a  soldier ;  and  if  I  were,  I  would  not  be  a 
dc8erter." 

**  More  fool  you,''  he  answered,  *'  if  in  vour  power 
Id  escape  from  those  rascally  tyrants  whom  we  pav 
cmlv  for  keeping  honest  men  from  their  own." 
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I  liked  my  «?utentioufl  companion  so  little,  that  at 
6r«  I  wished  to  shake  him  off,  and  walked  quick  or 
Mow,  OS  I  thouglit  would  best  serve  that  purpow ;  hut 
he  fuilcd  mc  by  always  altuHiig  his  own  pace  accord- 
ingly, and  at  length  observed  with  aome  roughness, 

"  You  «cera  a  dry  one,  young  fellow,  though  I  have 
told  you,  you  need  nfit  lie  afraid  of  me  ;  for  I  would 
not,  I  tell  you,  peach,  even  if  you  had  robbed  your 
master,  or  were  running  away  from  your  own  father. 
Masters  and  fathers  are  hut  rum  commodities,  and 
will  neTer  allow  the  world  to  be  free.** 

**  I  don't  agree  with  you,"  replied  1 ;  but  struck 
somehow  with  what  seemed  bo  unusual  in  the  maa's 
ideas,  I  renounced  my  wish  to  get  rid  of  him,  and 
encouraged  him  to  develop  himself  still  more,  bjr 
entering  into  conversation  with  him.  When,  continu- 
ing lii^  notion  of  my  military  cajnicity,  he  af:ked  if 
had  cxMne  from  Windsor  barracks,  I  said,  no,  fr 
Oxford.  "  But  pray,"  continued  I,  "as  you  have 
pressed  some  curiosity  about  me,  may  I  ask  whoyi 
are  yourself?'* 

'*  I  am  one  of  the  few,"  returned  he,  sternly,  " 
dare  to  think  for  themselves,  hold  that  the  world  has 
all  got  wrong,  and  that  it  will  never  be  to  rights 
rill^ ™^ 

«  Till  ivhat  ? " 

"  Till  every  thing  is  reversed  that  we  see  about  m; 
till  there  be  no  kings  or  queens ;  nor  even  mupy' 
trates ;    and  of  course  no  gibbets  to  hang  tnen  uf 
merely  for  attempting  to  get  their  own," 
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their  own,"  cried  I 


that 


**  Attempting  to 
the  way  you  designate  rubbery  ?  for  tlial,  I  suppose,  is 
what  you  mean." 

"  Aye !  there  it  !?,"  saitl  he.  "  None  of  you 
nnooth-faced  gentlemen,  wlio,  though  forced  to  walk 
on  foot  while  others  ride  in  their  carriages,  but  toady 
those  real  robbers  of  the  poor,  by  calling  that  robbery 
which  is  only  juslicu.  If  you  ever  beard  of  the  laws 
of  uature,  you  must  know  that  the  first  of  them  ia 
equality  as  to  property,  and  every  thing  else.  Nay, 
a  community  of  goods  was  originally  the  law  of 
Christianity ;  but  soon  the  rascally  priests  abolished 
it ;  after  which  men  grew  rich  by  robbing  others  of 
their  share.  Yet  if  one  of  the  robbed  attempt  to  re^ 
cover  part  of  his  property,  he  is  himself  called  robber, 
and  hanged  like  a  dog,  or  shot  like  a  carrion  crow. 
Out  upon  .such  a  world  !" 

He  said  this  with  such  emphasis,  that  though  I 
belioed  him  mad,  I  thought  him  at  least  sincere.  He, 
however,  went  on : — 

**  Of  course,  too,  you  soldiers  (for  I  still  believe  you 
to  be  one)  should  all  be  put  down ;  fathers,  instead 
of  l»eing  tyrants  over  their  children  till  twenty-one, 
should  have  no  authority  after  they  are  fifteen;  for  I 
would  follow  the  laws  of  nature  in  every  thing,  and 
they  shcwj  that  boys  are  then  marriageable,  and  mar- 
riage (if  it  be  allowed  at  all)  at  least  shews  the  lime 
for  emancipation." 

«  Allowed  at  all  T 

■'  Yes.  For  where  can  we  find  nature  speak  fo  wtll 
as  in  the  brutes,  who  in  most  things  far  excel  us  ? 
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There  h  at  l«at  no  vickcdness  among  them,  and 
there  are  no  marriages  among  them ;  and  children}  as 
soon  as  they  can  provide  for  themselves,  leave  tlieir 
fathers  and  mothers,  and  never  know  them  again.  Is 
not  this  unanswerable?" 

"  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  said  I>  much  aniuscd, 
and  M'isliing  now  to  draw  him  out. 

'*  I  don't  believe  you,"  replied  he,  "  for  just  no» 
you  would  not  allow  that  masters  and  fathers  were 
rum  coDimmlities;  and  if  it  was  not  for  your  knap- 
sack and  black  stock,  an  you  say  you  come  from  Ox- 
ford, I  should  take  you  for  one  of  tho^e  black-goHn«l 
hypocrites,  who,  under  pretence  of  godltnesti,  hiunbug 
people  out  of  their  rights.  Was  there  ever  such  a 
barefaced  pillage  as  tithes  ?  Yet,  forsooth,  it  is  all 
for  our  good,  to  enable  them  to  pray  for  and  instruct 
ua ;  as  if  we  could  nut  pray  fur  and  in!<lruct  ourselvcel 
With  my  gooil  will,  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  and  all 
such  harbours  for  designing  priests,  should  be  buntt 
down ;  and  if  the  priests  along  with  them,  it  would  noi 
be  ambs,  for  they  have  been  the  cause  of  all  tbe  mise- 
ries of  the  world,  from  Adaui.  Why,  the  very  grato- 
mar  paints  them  to  tlie  life : — '  Bus,  fur,  sus,  atquc 
sacerdos.*  " 

••  I  thought,"  said  I,  "  that  line  had  only  been  to 
denote  tlie  genders  of  the  nouns  mentioned,  not  ib^ 
rharjcter  of  aacerdos." 

**  So  those  who  only  skim  the  surface  think,"  re- 
turned he,  contemptuously.  "  They  see  not  that  even 
Lily  in  this  intended  (thougli  he  veiled  it,  from  fear 
of  the  tyrant  law)  to  depict  the  clergy  in  their  proper 
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colours.  I  ara,  however,  translating  some  of  these 
I  rules,  in  a  sort  of  verse,  for  the  instruction  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  if  vou  buy  my  book  when  it  is  published  (it 
i»  cheap,  in  order  to  be  more  widely  distributed),  you 
will  Bnd  the  EngUiih  run  tlius  :— 

'  Bos — when  nniong  tiU  neti^hbouri'  wives  ; 
Fur— when  gathering  his  tithes  ; 
Sua — ■v/hea  lie  swills  nt  pariati  fcut; 
Sacerdot— to  complete  the  priest.' " 

**  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  all  this,"  said  I,  be- 
ginning, however,  to  wish  to  get  rid  of  my  new  pre- 
ceptor ;  when,  looking  at  me  with  stricter  scrutiny,  he 
observed, 

•'  Ifyou  are  sincere,  perhapsyoti  will  give  me  a  proof 
of  it  when  we  arrive  at  Rcading^to  wlucli  I  suppoae 
you  are  going — by  enrolling  yo"r  name  in  a  society 
which  I  have  instituted  there,  and  at  which  I  am  to 
lecture  tliis  evening.  The  disciples  arc  already  nume- 
rous ;  you  will  have  to  pay  twenty  shillings  sub- 
scription to  cover  expenses,  and  what  you  please  to 
mei  as  lecturer  and  instructor  in  the  real  rights  of 
man." 

**  You  are  a  public  lecturer,  then  ?" 

**  Yea ;  for  I  look  upon  myself  as  born  to  renovate 
society,  and  lighten  the  darkness  even  of  Europe, 
but  of  England  in  particular;  for,  from  want  of  mere 
moral  courage,  the  wisest  and  best  spirits  in  it  are 
coaCeut  to  be  oppressed  by  fools  and  cowards.  Sueli 
are  the  monopolizers  of  wealth  and  power.  But  I  am 
setting  up,  and  am  daily  more  and  more  successful,  a 
new  code  of  laws,  which  will  extinguish  all  abuses  what- 
g2 
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ever,  \mn^  founded  on  the  eternal  rights  of  nature 
one  of  which  is,  to  have  all  things  in  common.'" 

"  Wives  and  all  ?*'  askod  I,  affecting  great  simpli* 
city.  ^ 

"  We  have  not  yet  got  lo  that  pasa,'*  returned  be^H 
<'  from  the  inveterate  prejudices  that  appose  us;  hot 
after  a  few  nwre  lectureB  1  shall  not  despair  of  it. 
This  evening,  however,  is  set  aside  for  another  part  of 
the  5tuhjectt  which  will  be  worth  hearing  should 
attend." 

"  Pray  what  ?" 

•*  Why,  you  may  have  heard  (or,  as  you  are 
inhabitant  of  Reading,  perhaps  you  have  not  l»eard) 
that  a  poor  man  was  shot  two  nights  ago,  in  the  act 
of  what  was  called  breaking  into  the  mayor's  house; 
shot  by  tlie  mayor  himself  T  ^A 

"And  was  he  not  breaking  in  ?**  asked  I.  ^^ 

"  Why  yes;  if  unbarring  a  window,  merely  to  get 
what  he  had  a  right  to,  is  breaking  in." 

"  With  what  intent  ?" 

**Aye;  that  is  the  true  question.  The  poor  man  v^ 
starving ;  the  mayor  lived  in  abundance.  The  man 
had  a  right  to  his  share  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth  ;  the 
mayor  had  too  many  of  them.  This,  however,  the 
distressed  man  did  not  well  know,  till  he  had  attended 
my  lectures,  and  convinced  himself  that  he  had  a 
right  lo  deliver  himself  by  his  own  act  from  the  injus- 
tice of  the  laws  of  pmperty.  He  therefore  only  wish- 
ed to  take  from  the  monopolist  what  might  bring  them 
more  to  the  equality  intended  by  nature.  To  do  this, 
he  certainly  tried  to  get  into  the  house  in  the  middle. 
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of  the  night,  and  was  savagely  shot  in  the  attempt.  I 
am  to  lecture  upon  it  this  evening,  and  shall  prove 
it  a  cruel  and  bloody  uiurdcr." 

'*  I  have  no  doiibt  of  it,^  I  answered  ;  "  but  pray, 
in  proving  this  from  tlie  law  of  nature,  may  you  not 
run  a  little  risk  from  the  law  of  the  land  ?  May  not 
this  very  mayor  think  himself  libelled,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  community  ?" 

'*  The  mayor!  the  community  !"  cried  he;  "what 
can  they  do  ?  Though  you  come  from  Oxford,  you 
seem  not  to  know  that  the  suhoolmaater  is  abroad  ; 
and  the  mareh  of  intellect  \s  such,  that  they  dare  not 
interfere.  If  the  mayor  was  to  do  so,  he  would  be 
shot  to-morrow.  But  I  hear  the  Wallingford  coach 
behind  us,  on  which  1  have  an  outside  place  to  Read- 
ing, having,  in  fact,  come  from  Wallingford,  and  was 
only  walking  till  it  should  come  up.  Farewell.  I 
tru.4t  I  shall  see  you  In  ihc  evening,  and  that  what  you 
will  hear  may  quicken  your  ideas.  Ask  for  Dr.  Fire- 
brass's  lecture-room.     Anybody  will  shew  it  you." 

•'  Dr.  Firebrass !  You  have  then  graduated  at  a 
university.     May  I  ask  if  it  was  at  Oxford  ?" 

"God  forbid!" 

**  Cambridge,  perhaps?" 

''  God  forbid  !  But  I  am  Dr.  Firebrass,  never- 
theless." 

At  these  words  the  coach  coming  up,  to  my  relief 
I  own,  this  institutor  of  a  new  code  of  laws,  which 
was  to  supersede  all  the  old  ones,  and  renovate  Europe, 
took  his  leave,  and  was  ^uon  out  of  sight. 


OF  ANOTHSB  ETUANttEK  WHO  JOINKO  UE  ON  BIS 
ftOAD,  VEEY  DIFPSSEMT  PROM  THE  LAST;  AND  OT 
THB  CONVEItBATION  WE  HAD  TOCETUEK  ON  THE 
MIBTAKES  ABOL'T  HAPPIKEKS. 


Ab  I  hai  lieen  ■  nut  of  any  ocrupiitioii. 


For  a  mile  or  two  I  could  not  forget  m^'  strange 
a^'quaintancet  aud  waa  debating  with  myself  whether 
or  not  1  should  seek  liim  out  at  Reading,  and  hearliU 
lecture.  Fur  I  thought  it  would  at  least  be  amuaaDg, 
if  not  instructiTe,  in  shewing  to  what  extravagance 
a  hot  brain  may  push  a  wicked  heart.  My  thoughts, 
however,  were  diverted  by  being  overtaken  by  anothtr 
pedestrian,  whose  quick  step  did  not  at  all  suit  ray 
lounging  disposition,  whether  of  mind  or  body. 

But  uiy  new  eumpanion,  on  coiuiug  up,  alackeued 
his  pace  (indeed  it  was  just  at  the  beginning  of  a  liill), 
and  taking  off  his  hat  to  wipe  his  forehead,  remarked     i 
that  it  was  fine  weather  for  walking.     I  assented,  bu^| 
said  nothing  more,    which   did  not   satisfy  my  new" 
friend,  who  did  not  disdain  to  talk  to  a  stranger  evot 
of  my  doubtful  appearance.  This,  I  soon  found,  arose 
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froiu  a  good-natured  heartiness  of  disposition,  with 
perhaps  an  irrepressible  cacoe/A^j*  loquendi — in  plain 
English,  a  love  of  gosapping. 

He  soemcd  to  revel  in  the  fine  weather,  which  he 
informed  me  was  the  best  gift  of  heaven,  and  better 
than  a  thousand  a  year.  To  this  I  agreed,  especially 
when  he  added,  that  he  always  got  moped  and  blue- 
deviled  uuless  be  had  somebody  to  talk  to,  and  walked 
ten  miles  a  day. 

"  It  18  just  that  distance,*"  said  he,  "  from  my  house 
to  Wallingford  and  back.  This  I  perform  every  day 
when  it  does  not  rain  ;  of\cn  when  it  does;  and  am  all 
the  better  for  it'' 

**  No  doubt,"  said  I,  looking  at  his  rubicund  com- 
plexion, and  limbs  active  and  vigorous  (though  his 
face  shewed  marks  of  age,  and  his  head  was  grey) ; 
«  no  doubt  it  contributes  to  bodily  health."' 

**  Aye,"  returned  he,  "  and  still  more  to  health  of 
mind."' 

The  remark  seemed  more  than  comcion-place,  and 
made  me  survey  my  fellow-traveller  a  little  more  par- 
ticularly, and  I  found  at  least  nothing  repulsive  in 
lum.  He  might  be  about  fifty,  and  had  the  air  and 
look  of  a  man  comfortable  within  himself:  an  open, 
con]|}osed,  and  confiding  countenance,  the  reverse  of 
the  cloudy  Fircbrass ;  in  short,  bonhommie^  mixed 
with  intelligence.  What  perhaps  recommended  him 
ntore,  he  noticed  my  knapsuck  without  supercilious- 
ness. On  the  contrary,  he  observed  how  independent 
it  must  always  make  a  man  in  his  journeys;  "  the 
truest  way,"  said  he,  "  of  enjoying  liberty." 


Ttiis  pleased  me,  and  I  relaxed  from  my  English 
luUpnnefts,  disposed  to  a  chat  which  I  thoiiglit  might 
prove  more  agreeable,  though  |»erhaps  not  so  striking, 
OS  the  last  I  had  liad.  I  replied,  therefore,  very 
frankly  to  the  hints,  rather  than  direct  questions, 
which  he  made  as  we  wound  u]i  the  hill  together, 
proceeding  in  fact,  from  tlic  right  which  all  fellov- 
travellera  on  a  road  seem  legitimately  to  have,  to  id* 
quire  into  one  another's  professions,  and  the  immediate 
objects  which  have  brought  Ihem  together.  When  I 
ha<l,  therefore,  answered  his  question  as  to  whence  I 
came,  and  mentioned  Oxford,  I  thought  there  was  do 
harm  in  satisfying  another,  as  to  the  college  I  bclunged 
to,  and  also  in  explaining  that  1  travelled  on  fiwt,  for 
pleasure,  in  onler  the  lietter  to  indulge  my  fancy  as  to 
the  face  of  the  country,  or  the  little  adventures  whidi 
might  arise  in  the  course  of  ray  progress. 

"  Nothing  more  pleasant,"  said  he ;  "  and 
stiould  tliink  an  excellent  preservative  against  (he 
spleen.  For  while  you  can  always  recruit  yoursdf 
when  lire<l  with  too  much  walking,  you  are  not  ex- 
posed to  the  misfortune  of  being  tired  with  too  mu 
trest.*" 
I  thought  this  an  odd  remark,  and  told  him 
! 


A 
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"  It  may  seem  such,*^  he  observed,  "  hut  I  assn 
you  it  is  founded  in  experience ;  for  hence  my  daily 
journey  to  Wallingford  and  back." 

"  I   suppose,"   said   I,  "  you   may   have  busii 
ther*?'^ 

"  Not  in  the  least,"  he  answered ;  "  my  business  is 
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only  to  read  the  newspapeni  at  tlie  Bear,  and  get  my 
letters,  if  I  have  any,  from  the  post." 

I  found  afterwards  he  was  a  sort  of  moral  philoso- 
pher, without  knowing  it ;  like  the  Ofellus  of  Horace, 
*'  tdiJiormiH  aap'tena,^''  made  so  by  a  study  of  himself. 
For  he  ^ve  this  account  of  his  furmer  and  prenent 
habits. 

**  I  was  bred  to  busioesK,"  said  he,  *'  but  fear  I  made 
a  mistake  in  quitting  it,  which  indeed  I  believe  every 
man  does  who  retires  at  all  before  he  is  absolutely 
wuru  out.  Now,  I  was  any  thiiiir  but  worn  out,  for  I 
retired  at  forty  with  a  mere  coiiiiielcucy." 

**  That,"  said  I,  "is not  uaually  the  caae  with  men 
in  business,  especially  if  they  succeed." 

*•  True,"  returned  he,  "and  I  did  not  fail.  But  I 
bad  no  ambition,  ond  was  not  given  to  luxury  ;  and 
though  I  had  not  a  learned  education,  like  you  gen- 
tlemen of  Oxford,  I  was  fond  of  reading,  and  grew 
fonder,  I  believe,  of  printed  books  than  manuscript 
accounts.  Sc  I  read  many  curious  stories,  and  one  of 
them,  concerning  Diogenes  (blackguard  as  he  was), 
made  me  envy  him." 

"  Indeed,"  said  I ;  "pray  what  was  it  ?'^ 

"Why,  you  know  it  is  said  of  him,  that  walking 
once  in  a  fair,  where  he  saw  mirrors  and  ribbons, 
fiddles  and  nut-crackers,  hobby-horses  and  what  not, 
exposed  to  sale,  he  exclaimed,  *  Lord  !  how  many 
things  are  there  in  the  world  of  which  Diogenes  hath 
no  need  !  *  Now  I  thought  this  very  wise,  and  longed 
(o  imitate  him,*' 
"  Jntbis  I  quite  agree  with  you,"  observed  I. 
g3 
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Hefleemcd  pleased,  and  then  asked  if  Jeremy  Tay-     , 
lor  was  not  thought  a  fine  writer  at  Oxford.  ^H 

]  ansivered,  *' Very  fine;  but  did  you  then  sludy^^ 
divinity  us  well  as  anecdotes  in  your  counting-house?"     | 

"  Not  exactly,"  he  replied ;  "  but  there  are  aome 
tine  things  in  Jeremy  on  contentedness  and  independ- 
ence, and  also  another  account  of  this  same  Diogenes, 
which  struck  me.  It  was  quoted  in  Latin,  but  I  found 
that  one  reason  why  Diogenes  preferred  himself  to 
Aristotle  was,  that  Aristotle  was  forced  to  dine  when 
it  pleased  Philip  ;  he,  when  it  pleased  himself.*  This 
was  after  my  own  heart." 

"  And  mine,  too,*"  echoed  1. 

"  Then  again,"  continued  Ofellus,— for  so  I  muM 
call  him, — "  I  was  got  hold  of  by  I  knew  not  what 
notions  of  pastorals,  country  contentments,  and  the 
pleasures  of  solitude.  Upmi  these  subjecUs  Iz^ 
Walton,  and  one  Zimmernmn,  a  German,  made  mc 
mad,  though  I  never  was  a  fisherman,  and  never  lived 
alone.  But  with  these  always  alongside  of  my  great 
ledger,  I  could  not  bear  the  counting-house,  and  I  had 
no  sooner  realized  an  annuity  sufficient  for  myself  and 
a  housekeeper  (for  with  all  uiy  pastoral  feelings,  1 
never  was  even  in  love,  much  less  married),  than 
I  ran  away  to  the  country,  to  be  happy  by  myself. 

"  And  were  you  not  so  ?  " 

«  Far  from  it.'' 

"  The  r«u»n  ?  " 

"  "Why,  for  a  long  time  I  did  not  know ;  t 
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found  it  out  at  last,  by  chancing  to  read  of  a  man  who 
had  several  houses,  and  complained  that  though  he 
was  always  changing  from  one  to  another  in  search  of 
happiness,  he  could  not  obtain  what  he  sought.  Upon 
vhich  a  friend  told  hioi}  that  unless  in  these  changes 
be  left  himself  behind,  he  never  could  find  what  he 
wanted.  The  fault  was  in  himself,  not  his  hovittes. 
This  hit  my  case.  I  have  liad  country  lodgings  in 
five  difft^rent  counties ;  I  have  been  a  recluse  at  the 
lakes,  and  they  not  being  romantic  enough,  I  suppose, 
I  established  myself  on  the  Wye,  but  with  no  better 
success.  I  at  first  took  to  fishing,  for  Walton's  sake, 
and  then  shut  myself  up  for  Zimmerman's ;  but  I  had 
not  patience  to  watch  three  hours  for  a  bite,  nor  food 
enough  in  my  own  mind  for  eolitary  meditation.  In 
abort,  I  was  ready  to  hang  myself  without  knowing 
why,  till  on  reflection  I  found  out  the  secret." 

**  I  long  to  know  it,"  said  I. 

*'  Why,  I  dis<»vered  it  was  all  owing  to  my  thinking 
myself  fit  for  a  life  of  leisure  when  I  was  not.  My  whole 
time  was  on  my  bands,  and  my  book-notions  of  its 
charms  failing,  I  did  not  knowwhat  to  do  with  myself." 

"  A  good  lesson  for  us  all,''  observed  T. 

**  Not  for  you,"  returned  he,  "  for  you  have  educa- 
tion, which  I  had  not.  For  though  I  was  fond  of 
reading,  it  was  not  properly  directed,  i  had  much 
better  have  stuck  to  my  ledger." 

«  You  have,  however,  changed  your  habits  it  should 
You  have,  at  least,  no  signs  of  the  blue  devils 
talked  of." 

"  It  is  mainly  owing,"  returned  he,  "  to  the  daily 
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walk  which  I  (old  you  1  take  to  Walliogford  and 
back.  I  found  that  all  the  fine  writing  in  the  woH^f 
was  tlirown  away  upon  a  man  that  wb?  not  a  fit  suK 
ject  for  it,  and  that  perpetual  study,  and  even  labori- 
OU8  employment,  in  the  only  thing  left  for  it,  with  one 
who  has  no  profession  to  tie  him  to  the  world,  nor 
resources  in  hi*  thoughts  to  enable  him  to  !ive  out  of 
it.  I  found,  too,  that  I  got  better  and  more  practical 
notions  of  mankind  in  the  market-place  and  colTep- 
roum  at  Wallinji^ford,  than  from  Zimmerman  ;  to  say 
nothing;  of  newa  of  the  world,  to  which  no  man,  not 
disgusted  with  it  (say  what  he  will),  can  be  indif* 
ferenl.'* 

This  pleased  me,  and  I  parted  with  ray  self-taught 
philosopher — who  told  me  his  name  was  Ryecroft— 
with  something  b"ke  regret.  He  took  leave  of  me  at 
the  end  of  a  lane  leading  to  his  house,  to  which,  I  must 
do  him  the  justice  to  say,  he  invited  me  with  sufficient 
earnestness;  but  as  I  had  to  dine  on  the  rosd,  and 
meant  to  get  to  Keading  that  evening,  I  declined  the 
invitation. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 


ADVEXTCRES  IN  A  FISHISG-HOUSE  ON  THE  KIVER 

LAMBUBX. 


The  |i1ca«ant'it  angling  is  to  aee  tbe  (t<h 
Cut  with  her  gulden  oar*  Uie  >ilver  ntrratn. 
And  greedily  devour  tlie  treu-b'roiui  Uiit. 

SHAX8TZAzt^~ Much  AJo  AhoMt  Nothing. 

The  two  rencontres  I  have  recorded,  with  two  such 
opposite  characters  as  I  met  with,  engaged  my  reBcc- 
tions  for  many  a  mile  afterwai-ds,  till  1  reached 
Thatcham,  a  pleasant  tillage  on  the  Laniburn,  which 
runs  into  the  Kennet,  both  famotts  for  fi»hing.  This 
was  almiit  one  o'clock,  when,  having  lieen  out  five 
hours  from  breakfast,  something  whis|)ered  me,  in 
terms  not  to  be  mistaken,  that  I  wanted  my  noontide 
repast.  Luckily  for  me,  the  landlord  of  tbe  **  Jolly 
Angler"  public-house  had  received  ihe  same  warning, 
for  he  was  just  sitting  down  to  dinner,  with  his  wife 

Ed  children,  in  the  cleanest  of  kitchens,  when  I  en- 
•ed  it  with  all  tbe  freedom  and  confidence  of  a  tra- 
iler who,  though  a  pedestrian,  knew  he  could  pay 
J!lt5  well  as  call  fur  what  he  liked. 

IS  one  of  those  rural,  neat,  and 


The  Jolly  AngU 


pretty  innR,  whtdi  England  alune  presents  to  a  trave- 
ler. It  overhung  the  river  ;  and  under  the  sign  ap 
peared  inscribed,  **  Excellent  eels  and  trout  all  the 
Kcasoii  through;  good  iiKhing-rods,  baits,  and  net«, 
supplier]  by  Christopher  Chubb." 

As  I  wiid,  I  boldly  walked  into  the  kitchen  with  my 
knapsack  on  my  shoulders,  and  found  a  table  spr»id 
with  very  savoury  eggs,  just  out  of  the  pan,  and 
pickled  jKirk,  which,  to  my  appetite,  excelled  all  ihi 
raffouts  of  an  Apicius.  To  be  sure,  it  was  in  the 
kitchen  (and  I  had  not  yet  dined  in  a  kitchen),  but  the 
clotli  and  plattent  were  perfectly  clean,  and  I  wistfully 
snuffed  the  steam  of  the  viands. 

The  landlord  ha\"ing  eyed  my  appearance,— not  un- 
civilly, but  with  not  much  reverence, — did  not  choose 
to  disburh  himself  from  his  dinner,  upon  which,  though 
he  had  not  walki-d  ten  miles,  his  senses  seemed  tu  fix 
as  keenly  as  mine.  He  therefore,  without  rising  from 
his  wouden  chair,  which,  as  master  of  the  house,  liad 
arms  to  it,  asked  me  carelessly  what  I  wanted,  and 
whether  I  woidd  not  walk  into  the  tap-room. 

**  I  M'ould  willingly,''  said  I,  **wait  in  one  of  your 
pretty  parlours,  that  haiig  over  the  water,  till  you  get 
ttie  a  chicken,  and  some  trout  for  dinner  ;  but,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  am  so  fauiishcd,  that,  if  you  will  give  me 
leave,  I  would  prefer  taking  a  seat  with  you  here,  and 
afterwards,  perhaps,  you  will  give  me  some  negus  in 
your  parlour.*" 

At  the  words  chicken,  trout,  and  negus,  there  was 
an  evident  change  of  look;*,  both  in  the  landlord  and 
his   wife,  and   the  latter,   a   sleek,   buxom,  cherry- 
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rheeked  dame,  of  perhaps  five  and  thirty  years,  said 
witli  a  smile, 

*'  I  am  sure  the  gentleman  speaks  very  politely  ; 
but,  Lur  bk-ss  uie,  he  cannot  surely  demean  himself  to 
dine  here  with  us." 

"  I>eborah,''  said  the  landlord,  *'  the  gentleman 
knows  Iieat  what  suits  him  ;  and  if  he  will  take  up 
with  our  dinner,  being,  as  he  says,  very  hungry,  he  is 
very  welcome.  I  suppose,  sir,  you  have  come  a-sport- 
ing  to  the  Jolly  Angler  ?  and  well  may  it  be,  for  it  is 
known,  1  may  say,  to  half  the  kingdom,  and  even  to 
the  folks  at  Lunnon,  who  come  in  swarms  when  the 
season  is  on.  You  have  got  your  gear,  I  suppose, 
in  your  knnpFiack  ?  Now  that's  the  sign  of  a  true 
sportsman  ;  that's  what  I  like ;  and  if  the  sun  goes 
io,  after  your  nc^us,  I  dare  say  I  can  shew  you  good 
entertaiumenl  on  the  river,  as  well  as  in  the  par- 
lour." 

**  Aye,  sir,**  added  the  dame,  '*  and  possibly  enough 
to  keep  you  till  over  to-morrow  ;  for  you  know,  hus- 
band, the  gentleman  who  has  the  white  bed,  does  not 
come  back  till  next  day." 

Finding  my  reception  so  altered  under  the  sup- 
position that  T  was  a  sporting  anglei*,  and  might  be  a 
permanent  guest,  I  did  not  say  any  thing  to  undeceive 
them,  but  sat  down,  and  fell  to  in  good  earnest,  first 
ordering  a  tankard  of  foaming  ale. 

By  what  little  shades  of  self-interest  are  we  influ- 
enced in  our  conduct  to  one  another !  and  yet  are  we 
all  brothers  of  the  same  ilesh  and  blood,  made  by  the 
same  hand. 


A  Bilencc  of  some  minutes  ensued,  while  we  dis- 
patched ihe  eggs  and  pickled  pork,  with  a  reinforce- 
inenl  of  the  former  by  Mrs.  Chubb,  together  with  t!ie 
pru]>er  coocuiiiiluiits  of  potatoes,  and  excellent  cltme 
and  butter. 

The  tankard  was  soon  emptied,  and  another 
at  mj  desire.     Xa^*,  wliether  because  pleased  at  the 
novelty  of  the  scene,  or  with  my  companions  them*       . 
iiclves,  I  denned  my  gla&s  of  negus  tu  be  cnUrgod  to  ^| 
a  bowl,  and  shared  by  the  company.  " 

The  landlurd^s  heart  opened.  In  truth,  I  bclie\'C 
neither  he  nor  I  ever  made  a  better  dinner.  Pity  that 
Fothergill  had  not  seen  his  travelling  disciple  dia. 
cuiising  this  homely  fare,  and  listening  with  unfeigned 
curiosity  to  mine  host,  who  grew  ({uite  eloquent  in 
praise  of  fishing  and  fishing- houses,  and  in  particular 
as  to  (he  last,  of  the  Jolly  Angler. 

When  I,  in  retura,  prai&ed  his  fare,  and  compli- 
mented Mrs.  Chubb  upon  her  cookery, 

**  Why,  sir,**  said  she,  *'  I  must  say  it  did  seem  to 
go  down  well,  and  you  were  not  above  letting  it." 

*'  That's  ull  right,  luid  according  to  nutur,"  said 
her  husband.  *'  Why  you  ute  for  all  the  world  like 
a  poor  man.'' 

*'  And  much  good  may  it  do  you,"  cried  Mrs. 
Chubb,  thinking,  perhaps,  of  the  white  bed,  vacant 
for  two  nights. 

"  But  why,"  asked  I,  not  unwilling  to  hear  Boni- 
face's sentences,  ^'  should  not  a  rich  man  eat  as  well  as 
a  poor  one  ?  They  are  both  men,  and  have  the  same 
Maker." 
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"  And  that's  quite  true,""  said  Mrs.  Delxirab. 
**  Perhaps  the  gentleman  has  just  taken  orders;  we 
have  a  many  clergymen  as  comes  a-fishing  hero." 

**  And  no  more  than  they  should,"  chimed  in  Mr. 
Cbiibb,  "  considering  who  they  came  from;  for  the 
Postles  were  all  fisliers." 

"  Still,"  said  I,  "  you  have  not  told  us  why  a  rich 
man  may  not  eat  as  }ieartily  as  a  poor  one  ?'' 

*'  God  forhid  he  shouldn't  !"  proceeded  the  host ; 

"  they  have  t\w  same  mmiths,  and  the  same no,  nat 

ihc  same  stomachs,  as  I  was  going  to  say^  because  you 

see But  Deborah,  hand  me  down  the  bookj  which 

will  tell  the  gentleman  what  I  meant  better  than  I  can 
myself." 

At  this,  taking  the  book  from  his  wife,  which  I 
found  was  the  precise  old  Walton,  who  had  so  misled 
Ryecroft,  he  presented  it  to  me,  very  much  dog's- 
eared  ;  and  easily  findinj:;  the  passage,  he  observed, 

"  An  angler  like  you,  sir,  no  doubt  knows  all  about 
this  excellent  book ;  next  to  the  bible,  I  have  heard  say 
by  Dr.  P.  himself  (and  I  believe  it),  the  most  excel- 
lent book  in  all  the  world." 

"And  who  is  Dr.  P.?" 

*<  The  greatest  brother  of  the  angle  in  England.  In 
fact  this  book  belongs  to  him,  though  he  always  leaves 
it  when  he  goes,  till  he  comes  again  to  enjoy  it." 

Now  I  own,  to  my  sliome,  I  had  not  yet  read  a  word 
of  this  old  Ixaak,  who  was  such  a  favourite  with  every- 
body ;  but  of  course  I  did  not  choose  to  ruin  my  repu- 
tation by  confessing  it.  However,  I  listened  with  great 
approbation  to  the  passage,  which  was  as  follow? ; — 
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"Poor  men,  and  those  who  fast  often,  have  much 
more  pleasure  in  eating  than  rich  men  and  gluttons, 
that  alvaya  feed  liefore  their  8tomachH  are  ejnpty  trf 
their  last  meat  and  call  for  more ;  for  bj  that  meaiw 
they  rob  themselves  of  that  pleasure  that  hunger 
brings  to  poor  men.  And  I  do  seriously  approve  of 
that  saying,  that  you  would  rather  be  a  civil,  well-go- 
verned, well-grounded  [xwr  angler,  tlian  a  drunke^j 
lord."  fl 

Having  read  these  words  emphatically,  with  divers    ' 
looks  at  his  wife  for  Bupjxirt  and  approbation  as  be 
went  along,  (looks  which  she  most  dutifully  obeyed), 
he  continued, 

"  You  see,  sir,  I  was  not  without  reason  when  I 
thought  to  conipliment  you  by  saying,  you  ate  like  a 
poor  man.  So  here's  to  ye,  and  I  hope  tiie  negus  is  to 
your  liking."  j 

I  assured  him  nothing  could  be  better;  when  he  went 
on  to  say,  that  tlie  book  was  indeed  a  wonderful  book, 
and  had  a  deal  more  in  it  than  conccmed  fishing, 
\ye\ng  almost  a1>OMt  every  thing  that  a  man  could  like 
or  care  for,  and  fur  that  matter,  might  have  been 
written  by  a  parson  ;  at  least  there  were  many  paf- 
sons  who  did  not  preach  half  such  good  sermons  as 
there  were  even  in  the  songs,  wliich  seemed  made  on 
purpose  to  make  people  good  and  happy. 

*'  Perhaps  the  gentleman  would  like  to  hear  one  of 
thcm,*^said  Mrs.  Chubb;  **and  I  am  sure  after  suclia 
nice  treat  as  he  has  given  us  in  this  here  negus  (fill' 
ing  her  glass),  you  ought  to  give  it  him  ;  that  is,  if  be 
should  like  it,  not  unless.    Our  Kit,  sir,^  she  pro- 
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ceeded,  addressing  herself  lo  me,  "  knows  tbeoi  all  by 
heart;  and  when  the  trout  and  eel  feast  is  held  here, 
as  it  19  at  Whitsuntide,  he  be  always  called  upon  by 
the  ^ntlemen  to  dine  and  sin^  with  them  ;  and  they 
say  he  beats  our  parish  clerk  all  to  nothing." 

"O!  Deborah,"  said  the  conscious  husband  (as  if  un- 
willing to  have  his  merits  revealed,  yet  not  sorry  for  the 
disclosure),  "you  need  not  have  said  any  thing  about 
that ;  but  if  the  gentleman  would  wish  to  hear  the 
praises  of  angling,  which,  being  so  fond  of  the  sport 
himself,  no  doubt  he  does, "' 

I  felt  a  little  puzzled  at  this,  but  assured  him 
nothing  would  please  mc  more.  Indeed  I  had  begun 
to  be  highly  entertained,  and  my  curiofnty  was  much 
raoveil.  The  honest  landlord,  therefore,  having  cleared 
his  throat  with  another  glass,  and  given  me  the  book 
lo  follow  the  words,  began  : — 

"  Oh  !  thi>  gallant  Siller's  life 
Tt  U  tbe  best  of  aiijr; 
"Tifl  full  cf  pkuurc,  void  of  strife, 
And  'ti«  belorcd  bj  mHn]'. 

Other  joys 

Are  biit  toy*, 

OnJr  tbia 

Lawful  if. 

For  our  skill 

Breeds  no  ill. 

But  content  vid  pletsure. 

"  In  a  inurning  uji  wp  rise 
Ere  Auroru's  itfj^yiiig. 
Drink  ft  nip  to  wash  onr  eyes, 
haive  the  eluggard  sleeping- 

Then  w«  go 

To  and  fto, 
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With  our  knacks 
Upon  oQr  backa, 
To  lui'li  itreami 
As  the  Thames, 
I/we  Itave  Uie  Irifittre." 

"  There,  sir,'*'  siud  Mr.  Chubb»  stopping  to  take 
breath,  "  you  see  this  is  none  of  your  ilruuken  songii ; 
but,  as  Dr.  P.  says,  couluins  a  dalo  of  morality.  Not 
tliat  I  have  any  nbji-ctiun  lu  a  bit  of  a  jolly  song,  just 
to  keep  up  the  pleasure  of  a  meeting  or  club,  for  the 
good  of  a  house ;  but  then  it  must  not  go  further  tban 
he  nKTry  and  wise;  for,  as  Deborah  kuuws,  I  allow  no 
drunktnmess  at  the  Jolly  Angler — iudeed,  I  shoulfl 
lose  my  licence  if  I  did.** 

I  deferred  entirely   to   thia  reason  for  my  hoH's 
morality,  and  commended  his  song,  particularly 
the  good  scDliments  it  exhibited. 

*'  Ves,  sir,'"  said  he,  "  for,  as  Dr.  P.  saya,  it  is  all  a 
moral.  There  is  first  pleasure  indeed,  but  void  a/ 
strife,  and  therefore  hamdess ;  then  it  breeds  no  ill, 
but  enjoins  content ;  then  it  recommends  early  rising, 
and  to  leave  the  sluggard  in  bed ;  and  what 
sanis  us  landlords  more,  it  reconimeuds  a  morainj; 
cup." 

**  Does    Doctor   P.    particularly    approve    that.*^ 
asked  I. 

»*  Not  particularly  a  cup  of  ale,"  replied  Bonifacej 
*'  but  then  he  always  takes  his  lea  and  cold  ham 
eggs,  as  it  may  be,  before  he  goes  a-fisliing,  and  that  is 
equally  for  the  good  of  the  house." 

"  Which  is  perhaps  the  piincipal  moral  of  the  «mgi' 
said  I. 
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**  Why  you  see,  eir,  all  trades  must  live,  and  ours 
is  not  an  easy  one ;  so  many  people  to  please.  Some- 
times a  gentlcuiaa  won't  come  to  a  house,  because  one 
of  an  opposite  party  uses  it,  wliich  is  always  the  case 
when  a  to^-n  is  divided  between  Wljig  and  Tory.  But 
the  beauty  of  fishing  is,  that  it  has  nothing  to  do  wth 
politics;  and  all  parties,  if  they  nre  fond  of  the 
sport,  which  all  ought  to  be,  will  forget  themselves  for 
the  moment,  and  eat  and  drink  and  be  merry,  when 
they  are  tired  and  hungry,  all  the  same ;  which  does 
a  dale  of  good,  as  T  sav,  to  the  landlord.^." 

"  I  suppose,  then,"  observed  I,  more  and  more 
amused,  "  that  you  and  Mrs.  Chuhb  arc  of  no  party  ?" 

**  Wliy,  as  to  Mrs.  Chubb,  I  always  say,  women 
sliouIdt)''t  meddle  with  any  thirg  that  don't  consarn 
them,  but  mind  their  cooking,  and  wRshing,  anil  titil- 
dren;  and,  as  to  myself,  my  motto  has  always  been, 
*  handsome  is,  as  Imnilsomc  does.'  To  be  sure,  in 
secret,  I  am  for  church  and  king,  which  is,  I  believe, 
as  much  as  to  say,  a  Tory ;  but  then,  if  a  Whig  gen- 
tleman should  drive  up  to  the  door,  and  spend  his 
money  freely,  as  you  may  do,  sir,  or  perhaps  ."^tay  two 
or  three  days,  to  examine  the  Ijeaiity  of  the  place,  as 
you  will,  I  hope,  also  do,  I  have  no  right  to  consarn 
myself  with  what  he  thinks  of  poliiica,  any  more  than 
what  Sir  Harry  Englcficid,  and  other  Honian  Catluilic 
gentlemen,  thinks  of  religion,  when  they  come  here, 
OS  ihcy  often  do,  to  eat  a  fish  dinner  in  Lent.  And 
so,  sir,  as  T  sec  the  bowl  is  out  (unless  you  should 
please  to  order  another),  and  the  sky  is  nice  and 
cloudy,  I  will  attend  you,  if  you  please,  up  the  river, 
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and  charge  you  nothing  fur  attendance,  but  onlv 
the  boat.'' 

"  And  what  may  that  be  ?"  asked  I, 

"  Half-a-crown  if  you  go  alone ;  five  shillings  if 
go  with  you." 

^  1  thought  you  said  nothing  for  attendance  ?^ 

*'  That  is,  I   rneant  attendance  upon  you ;  but 
sliall  have  to  mind  the  boat,  you  know." 

By  this  time  I  had  taken  a  pretty  good  measure  of 
the  manners  and  principles  of  the  landlord  of  the  Jolly 
Angler ;  and  as  1  never  had  haudle<I  a  rod  in  mv  li^< 
and  meant  not  to  learn,  at  least  on  that  afternoon,  I 
felt  rather  embarnuaed  to  get  rid  of  lliis  qtiasi  en- 
gagement, which,  though  of  the  host'ts  own  making,  I 
felt  I  had  encouraged  by  my  silence.  It  was,  indeed, 
to  his  surprise  and  almost  consternation,  when  I  ex 
cuaed  myself  from  the  party,  as  I  had  a  parlic 
engagement  at  Ueading  tliat  evening. 

He  stared  ;  and  his  wife  coming  in  at  that  momen 
said  it  was  very  strange  that  a  gentleman  should  not 
know  his  own  mind,  particularly  as  she  had  been 
tip-stairs  to  get  the  white  bed  ready.  1  observed,  too, 
that  the  landlord,  in  giving  me  my  knapsack,  handled 
it  with  an  air  of  contempt,  and  even  anger,  obseriing, 
that  there  did  not  seem  much  tackle  in  it,  and  that 
it  had  beeu  but  a  little  larger,  he  should  have  tak 
it  for  a  pedlar's  ]jack. 

He  recovered  himself  a  little  when  I  paid  the  bill, 
which  would  have  done  no  discredit,  in  amount  it 
least,  to  a  London  hotel. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


NOUE    ADVJENTURKS. 1    MEET    WITH    A    STII.L    MOUE 

EXTEAORDIXARY  TRAVELLER    THAN     I    HAVE    YKT 
SEEK. 

Ob,  itiMtvr,  if  you  did  but  bear  the  pedlar  hC  the  door,  you  would 

^^rer  danc«  again  after  a  lubot  and  pipe.     lie  sinj^s  iun«a  faster 

1  foa  can  tell  money  -,  he  utters  tlicm  a*  lie  had  eaten  ballads. 

'  He  hat  aotiga  for  men  and  women  of  ail  mus.^No  milliner  can  to 

It  bia  cuetomer  willi  gloves. 

SnxxarKMtit:.— Winter's  Tale. 

"  Somuch,''tLought  I.  an  turning  iny  back  on  mine 
host  of  llie  JoUy  Angler — "  bo  much  for  Httle  land- 
lords who  profLfts  morality  and  quote  Walton." 

I  was  not  the  less,  however,  in  a  frame  of  mind  to 
be  amused  with  an  account  of  still  farther  lucubra- 
tions on  ihc  part  of  Mr.  Chubb,  in  respect  of  my 
pcf&onal  appearance,  wiucli,  ratlier  curiou&ly,  I  learned 
from  a  brother  knapsack  like  njyself,  who  found  me 
Imtering  on  the  road  to  Pangburne,  on  the  Kennet 
aide,  a  few  miles  from  Tliatchain. 

This  next  acquaintance  of  mine  appeared  a  real 
pedlar,  whose  strength  of  back  filled  me  with  respect, 
for  his  knapsack  was  a  pack  of  at  least  a  quarter  of 
a  hundred  weight. 
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I  was  sitting,  as  he  approached,  on  tlie  parapet  of 
one  of  the  little  bridges  over  the  river  (a  resting-place 
I  always  choose,  wherever  I  6nd  it,  for  the  sake  of 
its  pleasant  prnspett  up  and  down  a  stream,  and  the 
rcilections  it  inspires)  when  he  came  up  and  aaluled 
ine.  Till  then  be  had  been  singing  ht^e  Autolycus  in 
the  pluy — 

"  Jo^  on,  jog  on,  the  footpnth  way. 
And  metrily  heiit  tlie  utiliva; 
A  mtnj  hear!  gio^  nil  the  dny. 
Your  nd  Une  in  a  aiile-a.  "  * 

**  Save  you,  sir,  and  good  afternoon,"  said  he,  restj^ 
ing  his  pack  against  the  wall  of  the  bridge.  ^M 

"  The  same  to  you,^  returned  I ;  and  we  mutually 
surveyed  each  other. 

There  was  something  keen,  or  rather  cunning  in 
his  eye,  as  he  looked  at  me,  and  a  sort  of  sardonic 
expression  in  the  smile  with  which  he  said,  "  You 
have  had  a  pleasant  walk  from  TImtcliatn,  sir." 

As  I  was  now  usetl  to  these  interruptions,  1  i» 
longer  stood  iipon  my  dignity  to  play  the  cxcIuste 
with  my  fellow  vagabonds,  so  asked  him  how  he 
knew  I  came  from  Tliuteham  ? 

*'  Oh,  I  heard  of  you  in  different  places,"  returned 
he.  **  A  friend  of  mine,  Dr.  Fircbrass,  whom  I  s«» 
on  the  Wallingford  coach,  as  it  slopt  to  water,  (oM 
me  I  might  overtake  you,  for  you  walked  slow,  though 
you  were  to  get  to  Reading  this  evening,  and  hsA 
promised  to  attend  hia  lecture.** 

**  I  made  no  such  promiKe,"  said  I, "  though  I  maj 

•  fVuiUr's  Tait. 
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do  it  out  of  curiocity.     But  pray,  who  else  may  have 
told  you  of  me  ?" 

**  Why  I  just  stopt,"  he  ansiw<?reil,  "  at  the  Jolly 
Angler  for  a  pint,  and  the  landlord  was  describing 
you  to  two  or  three  other  guests  ia  the  tap-room  ;  and 
as  to  his  outer  description,  (here  is  no  mistaking  you. 
I  hope  I  don't  make  too  free,  in  resting  my  pack  ho 
close  to  yours.** 

I  did  not  much  like  the  familiarity  of  being  taken 
for  a  brother-pedlar;  but,  not  much  offended,  I  said, 
I  suppo^d  Mr.  Chubb  dciicribecil  something  mure  than 
my  mere  outside ;  "  may  be,  that  I  was  a  travelling 
merchant  like  yourself?" 

*'  Not  exactly  bo,"  replied  he,  **  though  it  was  one 
of  bis  many  guefises.** 

"  W'hich  were  not  over  creditable,  perhaps,  to  my 
character?" 

•*  Why,  as  to  that,  whatever  they  were,  he  allowed 
that  you  spent  your  money  very  fiTely,  but  said  that 
all  was  not  gold  that  glitters — I  beg  pardon  again 
for  being  so  free." 

"  O  ! "  cried  I,  "  there's  no  occasion  ;  I  should 
really  like  to  know  what  he  thought  I  was,  for  he 
seemed  so  out  of  humour  at  Ids  mistake  in  thinking 
me  a  gentleman  Bportsman  come  to  fish,  that  he  had 
begun  to  bediscoiirteinis  Ifc-fore  I  left  the  house." 

"  Shall  I  tell  you,  and  not  make  yow  angry  ?  "  asked 
the  pedlar. 

"  By  all  means."' 

*'  Why,  at  first  he  tJiought  you  a  Methodist  parson 
going  to  eanie   congregation  i    for,  said   he,  *  them 
roh.  II.  H 
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inwtaigfrs  of  the  elect,  however  plain  and  humble 
they  travel  in  uppearance,  always  pamper  ihemselve?. 
when  they  can,  like  a  lord,  and  to  be  sure  I  hope  be 
vill  have  more  mercy  upon  his  penitent  brethren  than 
he  had  u[ion  the  fried  egg».'  Upon  this,  kc  all 
laughed  " 

"  Well,  what  afterwardii  ?  " 

**  He  then  thought  you  a  nobleman's  valet,  who  hid 
lef^  his  place,  and  watt  tramping  it  home  on  font,  but 
to  accustomed  to  the  luxuries  of  the  8teward''&  roam, 
that  you  could  not  do  without  them,  for  ale  would 
not  satiefy  you.     His  wife,  however,  refuted  that,  by 
sayuig,  that  when  you  paid  the  bill,  you  took  out  • 
purw  full  of  gold,  xo  could  not  be   a  valet  out 
place.     If  iliis  was  true,  and  you  shewed  your  gi 
I  would  take  llie  liberty  of  advising  you  another 
not  to  be  8o  indiscreet ;  nobody  knows  who  one  meets 
at  them  puhtic-houaea,  and  some  of  the  people  wliu 
heard  this  might  follow  ynu  on  purpose  to  get  at  tbft^ 
purse.     Did  you  really  shew  much  gold  ?  "  ^M 

"  Enough,  I  suppose,"  said  I,  "  to  pay  expenses." 
Here  1  put  my  hand  into  my  breeches  pocket,  ui 
ascertain  the  safety  of  my  purse,  which  my  companion 
observing,  said  he  was  glad  to  find  I  had  not  lost  it ; 
adding,  however,  that  be  tliought  I  had  better  net 
carry  too  much  money  about  me. 

I  thanked  him  for  his  caution,  and  asked  if  I  i 
any  other  character  with  my  good  landlord  ? 

"  Why  yes  ;  but  this  heats  the  others  in  impudeucei 
and  really  I  dare  not  mention  it." 

"  O  I  let's  have  it.     It  can  hardly  be  worse. 
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"You  must  know,  then,  that  wliilst  we  were  in  Uic 
midst  of  this  talk,  a  conrtable  comes  in  with  a  kind 
of  hue-and-cry  pajier,  Mating  that  tlic  Wallingford 
bank  had  been  robbed  the  night  before — which  indeed 
1  kiie»v — and  offering  a  reward  for  the  dihcovery  of 
the  thief.  It  also  described  the  persons  of  the  several 
stran^ni  who  had  been  in  the  town  that  evening. 
Among  these  was  one  iu  a  sort  of  shooting-jacket, 
black  stock,  and  a  knapsack  on  his  back^  Kupposnl 
to  be  a  soldier/' 

*'  That  looks  very  like  me,"  said  I,  somewhat 
amused,  yet  annoyed,  for  I  thought  I  might  get  into 
trouble  by  it  on  the  road,  and  1  was  not  satislieil  with 
the  keen  look  and  sneer  which  the  pedlar  assumed 
while  he  informed  me  that  the  uncharitable  (-liuhh 
declared  to  \m  guests  he  thought  I  must  be  the  man. 
The  pedlar  himself  evidently  looked  uncertain  as  to 
tbe  point,  and  observed  tliat  1  did  not  aeem  to  like 
the  intelligence. 

•*  I  am  afraid   it  distiirbs  you,  friend,"  said  he, 
"but  of  conrse  it  cannot  be  you." 

"Graciuus  licavcn  !"  erieil  I,  "do  I  look  so  cndh- 
scioua?  If  innocence  is  disconcerted  at  being  merely 
suspected,  wliat  must  be  the  case  of  actual  guilt  ?" 

•*  What  indeed?""  said  the  pe<]]ar,  and  he  gave  a 
significant  shrug  with  his  shoulders.  "  Rut  I  am 
uidy  surprised,*'  addid  he,  "  that  I  was  not  myself 
put  into  the  Hue-and-Cry,  for  I  was  at  Wallingford 
all  day  yesterday  at  the  Lunmias  fair,  and  I  sold 
many  a  pcunyworlh  ;  iu  short,  emptied  my  |>ack,  and 
tilled  it  again  with  my  proHts.  Yet  it  would  be 
'h2 
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Mrrong  In  fiuapect  a  hard'Wcu'king,  honest  man  uu  t 
account."** 

**  Wrong  indeed,"  answered  I ;  **  yd  you  gentlei 
pedlars  are  everywhere,  and   must  sometimes  be 
posed   to  suspicion.     Yuu   must,  however,   see  and 
know  a  great  deal  of  the  world."  ^H 

"  That  we  ought  lo  Ho,"  rejoined  he,  **for  wewunt 
hard  for  it.  It  ift  a  laborioiiif,  but  sometimes  not  an 
unpleasant  life,  which  repays  us  often  for  our  pains. 
We  are  admitted  everywhere,  and  though  tliey  am 
not  buy,  everybody  is  glad  lo  see  us,  particularly  the 
women  (sometimes  tlie  mistresses,  always  tlie  maidi>); 
and  if  we  are  reasonable — that  is,  charge  not  aho\P 
twenty  or  thirty  per  cent,  on  goods. — to  a  oook  or 
housekeeper,  we  are  pretty  sure  of  a  tit-bit  and  a  cup, 
besides  the  profit.  O  !  it's  a  great  deal  belter  than 
tailoring  all  day,  with  one's  knees  up  to  one^s  chin ;  or 
bending  over  a  desk,  diiving  a  quill,  or  even  dintiin^ 
hffnufi  bona^  honum,  into  a  stupid  boy.** 

**  I  cry  you  merey,'*  said  I ;  "  I  see  you  are  a  mio 
of  education,  wliich  I  di^  not  know  you  gentlemen  of 
the  pack  were."  ^B 

"  Neither  are  we  all,"  replied  he,  *'  but  I  periiflp^^ 
am  an  exception.     For  I  was  not  bom  to  carrj'  ihi* 
camel's  hump  about  with  me.     Mine  has  been  a  \'sHed 
life.^' 

•' Your  adventures,  I  simuld  tliink,  muslbeveiT 
amusing,  had  we  time  and  a  convenient  place  lo  hew 
them.'* 

And  I  began  to  think  howFothergill  would  r 
in  sucU  an  opportunity  to  gratify  his  favourite  t 
lations. 
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"  A  hot  evening  &un,  on  a  stone  bridge,^  answered 
the  pedlar,  "does  not  give  much  encouragement  to  a 
long  story  ;  but  wnong  the  osiers  there  on  the  bend 
of  the  river,  on  this  side  Panghume,  there  is  an 
honest  public-house,  called  the  Kel-pie  House,  where 
the  ale  is  excellenti  and  the  landlady  civil,  not  to 
mention  a  comely  young  daugliter  who  serves  the  cus- 
tomers ;  and  if  you  will  stand  treat  for  a  tankard,  I 
should  have  no  objection,  a.s  you  are  so  cuiious,  to 
tell  you  some  of  my  history." 

This  exactly  falling  in  with  my  scheme  of  travel- 
ling, I  agreed,  and  was  led,  nothing  loth,  tu  the  sign 
of  **  The  West  Country  Barge,  or  Eel-pie  House,  by 
Sarah  Snow,  widow.*" 

Hero,  on  our  arrival  at  a  little  garden  gate,  which 
led  to  the  house,  my  friend  began  another  song  of 
Autoljcus,  and  in  no  mean  voice  sung  out, 

"  Will  you  hay  any  tape, 

Of  Ittce  for  your  «»!«?, 
My  duincy  duck,  tny  dear-a  ? 

Any  Bilk,  any  lliread, 

Any  toyi  for  your  head. 
Of  tt>e  newPGt  ami  firieH  weuT'S  ? 

Conit!  lo  llic  prOlHT  : 

>lon«y\  a  medler, 
That  dotli  mur  all  men's  ware-a."* 

This  address  brought  out  the  landlady'^s  daughter, 
a  pretty  lass,  of  about  seventeen,  who  came  with 
seeming  gladness  to  the  gate  to  let  us  in. 

"  Ah !  George,"  said  she,  **  I  thought  it  was 
you.'* 

•  n  mlar'f  Tak. 


She  then  told  us  mother  was  gone  milkidg,  and 
jiistiBed,  OS  to  comeliness,  all  that  was  said  of  her  bjfl 
die  pwllar.  Him  fthe  at  first  treated  with  familiar 
nmiles,  denutiug  old,  not  to  say  intimate  acquaintance, 
ihuugli  she  afterwards  addressed  him  by  his  surname 
of  Mr.  Haadcock  ;  and  Mr.  Hamlcock  introduced  me 
to  her  in  fomt  as  Miss  Betay  Snow.  In  doing  this, 
he  remarked  that  she  deserved  her  name,  if  only  from 
the  whiteness  of  bcr  skiu,  a  compliment  with  which, 
though  it  called  up  a  blush,  she  seemed  far  from  dis- 
pleased. Nor  was  her  pleasure  less  when  he  told  her 
that  he  had  matched  her  ribbons  at  WalHngford  fair, 
and  brought  her  the  fairings  he  had  prouused  her. 
They  were  the  prettiest  fringed  gloves,  he  said,  in  the 
world,  and  only  one  other  pair,  the  fellow  to  them,  in 
the  whole  fair,  and  these  instantly  bought  up  bjr 
Ludy  Dlackfltone;  an  intimation  which  added,  sail 
ingly,  to  'Slha  Snow's  complacency. 

He  then  proposed  the  tankanl  I  was  to  treat  biiB^ 
with^bull  (somewhat  more  deh'cate),  having  dined'^ 
well,  nsked  if  I  could  not  have  Bome  tea,  while  he 
drank  his  ale  ?  Miss  Betsy  said  yes.  Mr.  Handcork 
declared  there  was  none  better  to  be  had  iu  all  Keat- 
ing ;  and  the  kettle  aimounciug  by  its  singing  that  thr 
water  was  ready,  it  was  in  a  few  minutes  fierved  in  a 
neat  enough  room,  with  a  window  to  the  water. 

Here,  while  our  respective  lieveragcs  went  f 
listened  to  my  companion's  promised  adventures. 
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CHAPTEB  XV. 


THE  PEDLAR  S  STOWy. 


Here'!)  more  niKtter  for  a  hot  brsin.  E^'ery  lane'A  enH,  every  ihop, 
cUureh,  Bession,  haoginR,  yicIUi  a  ciirerul  man  work. 

iSirAic'U'r.Mi.i.—  Winter's  Talt. 

Mr.  Handcock  commenced  his  recital  thus  :^ 

"  T  told  you  I  was  not  born  to  carry  a  puck  ;  nor 
indeed  to  do  many  things  whidi  (God  help  me !)  I  have 
done." 

Here  he  gave  a  sort  of  sigh,  which,  however,  soon 
vanished. 

<*  And  yet,*'  continued  he,  "  my  birth  had  not  much 
to  boost  of;  though  it  was  a  high  birth  too,  for  it  was 
in  the  loftiest  garret  in  tlie  good  town  of  Reading, 
where  my  mother  enacted  the  part  and  profession  of  a 
midwife,  while  my  father  sold  coals  and  potatoes  in  a 
,  cellar  below.  You  will  be  surprised,  tlierefore,  at  my 
appearing  to  disdain  my  pack ;  but  the  truth  is,  I 
was,  as  you  called  me,  a  gentleman  of  education,  if 
readiug  a  great  quantity  of  irash,  and  worse  than 
traah,  be  education.  It  corrupted  mc,  indeed,  to  the 
backbone,  but  it  gave  mc  much  knowledge  of  the  dif- 
ferences of  the  lots  of  men. 

**  Vou  may  suppose  that  my  father  could  not  defray 
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the  charge  nf  thus  scluxiliug  mc ;  and,  in  fact,  tUi 
twelve  or  thirteen,  I  could  neither  write  nor  read,  b 
was  employed  in  helping  my  father  in  weighing  ou 
cutiUy  in  which  I  fear  the  weights  were  not  always  »' 
true  as  lliey  ought  to  have  bt£U.  I  would  williiigly 
have  helped  my  mother,  too,  in  her  vocation,  if  she 
had  permitted ;  for  I  whs  a  handy  lad,  ready  for  any 
and  alt  work,  and  noticed  hy  everybody  for  the 
smartness  with  which  I  ran  of  errands,  and  carried 
notes  and  messages  between  the  officers  in  our  country 
cjviarters  and  their  sweethearts,  by  whicli  I  got  many 
a  S)ix])cnce. 

"I  al«o  )ielpe<l  the  journeyman  of  a  neighbouring 
apothecary,  in  delivering  bottles  of  doctor's  stuti' 
without  breaking  them. 

**  Nobudy  of  my  inches  could  be  compared  witlime 
at  fool-lidll,  and  when  not  employed  in  any  of  these 
ways,  I  ramble*!  .-ibout  the  (Jelils  and  lanes  with  oOmt 
blackguards,  with  whom  lam  afraid  T  wasguiltv  of  rob- 
bing a  few  orchards ;  but  that's  a  trifle — 1  wish  I  could 
say  that  was  the  worst  thing  i  ever  did  in  my  lift." 

Here  Mr.  Handeock  began  to  look  serioui;  again;  su. 
to  comfort  him,  1  &aid,  1  dured  to  say  tlie^e  wereonWa 
few  youthful  pranks,  which  might  easily  be  forgivfii.. 

"Well,"  ."Miid  he,  "it"'s  no  use  thinking;  what  is 
done  is  done,  and  so  I  shall  go  on,  by  telling  you  that, 
among  other  things  for  which  I  was  remarkable,  I  )ia<l 
an  excellent  voice  and  ear  for  nmsic,Rud  a  good  memor)', 
and  took  to  learning  by  heart  and  singing  songs,  aao 
to  attract  tlie  notice  of  our  parish  clerk,  who,  being  in 
want  of  just  such  a  voice  as  mine,  enlisted  me  in  his 
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lusic  gallery,  and  gave  me  a  few  coppers  every  Sun- 
day for  singing  psalms." 
*'  Psalms  l**  extlaimed  I. 

**Yea;  and  well  sung  too;  for  my  voice  was  a 
finer  treble  than  any  one's  else,  and  I  Iiecaine  admired 
by  the  whole  congregation,  and  the  iiarson  himself, 
who,  wanting  just  such  a  boy  to  clean  knives  and 
shoes,  bargained  with  my  father  to  keep  me  in  board 
and  give  nie  a  auit  of  clothes  once  in  two  years,  for 
which  I  was  to  do  every  thing  he  and  the  muids  de- 
sired me." 

*'  Had  be  many  maids  ?" 
"  Two ;  but  I  am  not  come  to  them  yet." 
"  But  what  of  the  doctor?" 

"To  do  him  justice,  he  was  very  pious  and  good, 
upon  the  whole,  though  there  was  very  little  meat  in 
the  potatoe  pies  on  which  he  used  to  feed  us.     But  he 
was  really  a  religious  person,  prayed  a  great  deal,  and 
made  us  pray  too,  which  first  opened  my  mind  to  the 
notioD  that  there  was  such  a  thing  as  religion." 
"  Good  r  said  I,  "  and  I  hojie  good  came  of  it.'" 
*'  Not  much,  I  fear,  for  I  soon  forgot  it." 
Here  the  pedlar  once  more  looked  grave,  but  pro- 
ceeded. 

'*  My  master,  who,  as  I  said,  was  really  good-na- 
tured, finding  nie,  though  so  sharp,  utterly  ignorant, 
made  bis  clerk,  wlio  kept  a  day  school,  take  me  among 
his  scholars,  without  cbargijig  any  thing  for  it,  though 
he  docked  me  of  the  Sunday  coppers  which  be  used 
to  give  me  for  singing.  I  made  progress,  however,  and 
could  soon  read,  and  became  so  fond  of  it,  that  my  mas- 
h3 
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ter  pTPftentrd  me  with  ■  Bible,  which  he  gut  cbirap 
from  the  Bible  Society,  and  which,  together  with  tlie 
'  Whole  Duty  of  Man/  he  used  to  make  roe  read  toliim 
b_v  the  hour,  till  I  own  I  was  tired,  and  it  was  a  rdief 
to  uie  to  clcaii  knives. 

**  Not  content  with  this,  he  used  to  make  me  read  0De> 
two,  or  three  sermons  a  day,  upon  true  faith,  and 
things  about  mysteries,  m  they  were  called,  lo  be  be- 
lieved but  not  understood,  and  which,  for  not  under- 
standing,  he  punished  mc  by  mulcting  mc  of  mr 
scanty  dinner. 

'*This  drove  me  to  Bchemesof  retributttm,  andasMn, 
Biddy,  the  cook,  always  locked  up  the  pantry,  I  tmn 
1  thought  it  but  fair  to  right  ray  self,  and  by  the  help  of 
a  friend  a  year  or  two  older,  a  blacksmith's  apprentice, 
I  got  a  falw  key  to  the  pantry,  wliich  I  visited,  not 
only  when  I  was  unjustly  deprived  of  my  dinner,  but 
whenever  I  found  myself  hungry,  wliich  was  not  sel- 
dom, after  having  had  it. 

**  This  did  not  go  on  long ;  for  the  frequent  defala* 
lions  could  not  escape  Mrs.  Biddy,  who  tuxed  me  willi 
it,  and  tJiough  I  denied  it  stoutly  wlien  she coroplained 
to  the  doctor,  he  would  not  believe  me,  but  turned  uc 
away  in  disgrace.  What  was  worse,  be  wovdd  not  j 
believe  me  either  when  I  denounced  the  cook  in  returnJH 
for  ha^-ing,  as  was  true,  given  a  plate  of  cold  bcof  W 
a  man  wiili  wliom  she  kept  company.  I  was  called* 
wicked  dog,  who  would  certainly  come  to  the  gallows 
in  this  world,  and  go  to  the  devil  in  the  next.  F< 
the  sake  of  my  voice,  however,  I  was  allowed  still 
sing  in  the  church,  notwithstanding  my  delinquei]aes> 
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"  I  returned  again  to  be  an  errand-boy,  only  with 
more  accompHshments,  for  I  could  now  read  and 
write;  though  I  know  not  if  that  did  me  good,  for  it 
got  me  the  place  of  sbop-boy  al  a  circulating  library, 
much  resorted  to  by  both  sexes  iu  the  town,  and  the 
gentry  ia  the  neighbourhood.'" 

"  Could  that  do  you  harm  ?"  a^kcd  I. 

**  In  point  of  comfort,  no  ;  in  its  consequences,  yes  ; 
for  in  the  intervals  of  serving  books  to  the  shop  Tiad- 
ton,  I  read  them  myself;  and  as  they  were  all  novels, 
I  am  loth  to  say  what  damage  they  did  to  my  mind. 
UTie  very  best  of  them  filled  me  with  notions  of 
intrigue,  swindling,  corrupt  pleasures,  and  successful 
profligacy.  Not  one  word  about  religion  :  indeed,  in 
thoM  I  read,  there  did  not  seem  to  ])e  such  a  thing  in 
the  world,  so  that  I  soon  forgot  what  little  the  doc- 
tor had  forced  into  ine.  It  is  certain  I  never  thought 
afterwards  of  sermons,  or  the  *  Whole  Duty  of  Man.' 

"  This  was  the  more  dangerous,  Ixr^nse  from  the 
fascinations  thrown  about  these  pictures  in  the  books 
I  read,  by  style,  wit,  and  glowing  description,  my 
virtue  was  goiie  before  I  knew  it  was  in  danger." 

**  Your  virtue,"  said  I,  laughing,  "  which  yuu  had 
acquired  in  delivering  coals  with  false  weights,  rob- 
bing orchai-ds  and  pantries,  and  carrying  on  intrigues 
between  officers  and  their  sweethearts !  But  pray, 
may  I  ask  who  the  authors  M-ere  who  so  delighted  and 
socorrupletl  you  ?** 

**  Those  that  most  engaged  me,"  replied  he,  **  were 
Guzmnn  d'Alfarache,  or  the  Spanijfh  Rogue ;  Laza- 
rillo  di  Tormes,  not  much  belter ;  and  the  histories  of 
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Don  Raphael  and  Scipio>  in  Gii  Bias.  Upon  my 
word,  that  Sj)ain  must  be  a  fine  field  for  (he  profc^ 
sion  of  a  rascal.  It  was  Gii  Bias,  however,  I  tuay  ssV) 
that  ^ve  me  a  taste  for  the  wandering  life  I  took  to. 
lis  changing  ecenes,  its  actors  and  actresses,  gallants  ^ 
and  ladies,  sharpers  and  merry  beggars,  indepcndcTweS 
of  travelling,  and  dinners  under  hedges,  absolulcly 
distjiialified  me  for  settled  occupation.  No  wondu 
that  I  ran  away." 

"  Ran    away !        What,  from    your   enteitaimn 
books?" 

"  O  !  no ;  from  the  taiIor*s  i-hop  board,  where  next 
I  embarked.  For  one  advantage  I  derivefl  firam 
psalm-singing  was  this, — a  topping  tailor  in  the 
town,  very  evangelical,  was  so  struck  with  it,  that  he 
oft'ered  to  take  me  'prentice,  if  I  would  sing  hymns  to 
him  of  an  evening.  This  I  wa^s  persuaded  to  accept, 
but  soon  found  my  usual  longing  for  liberty ;  and  as 
there  was  no  other  way  of  cancelling  my  indentures, 
one  fine  morning  I  bolted.  But  it  was  Gil  Blfis,  1 
verily  believe,  which  produced  this  disposition  to  get 
loose ;  and  lucky  for  mc  that  the  examples  I  read  in 
him,  and  others  of  the  same  kidney,  did  not  make 
me  turn  robber,  or  swiudler,  or,  at  beat,  a  conunoo 
beggar." 

*'  Like  another  Reginald  Pole  Carew,"  said  I. 

**  For  heaven's  sake,  <lo  not  mention  that  book,  for  it 
certainly  went  farther  to  turn  me  into  a  vagabontl 
than  any  other.  Though  even,  without  a  printd 
reconmiendation,  a  beggar's  life  docs  not  seem  alto- 
gether without  enjoyment.     I  have  observed  in  them. 
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amidst  their  rags,  a  mirth  and  uierriment,  which  care- 
leesnesfl  of  all  future  evils  alone  can  give  ;  and  while  I 
sing  the  famous  beggar's  ballad  of  Frank  Davison, 
made  ia  t\\e  merry  days  of  Charles  the  Seiond,  I 
camiot  help  agreeing  with  his  view  of  tliis  singiilar 
class." 

*•  Can  you  give  a  specimen  of  it  ?  " 

•<  Yes: 

*  BHi^EiC  sliinfa  the  can.  play.  bef:^i:an,  plu^, 
Here's  scraps  enough  to  serve  to-day. 
AVIml  Hoisi-  u(  viols  is  ho  sweet. 
As  when  our  nidrry  c1np[iirrH  ring? 
What  mirth  doth  want  when  bt.-ggnT9  meet  ? 
A  bt-gpnr"»  life  jg  for  a  kini;. 
Eat,  drink,  and  play,  sleep  when  wo  list. 
Go  where  we  will^— so  stacks  be  (niHg'J 
Bright  sbiups  the  tiny,  piny,  hof^gars,  ptuy, 
ller^'t  scnpfl  enough  to  st-rve  to-duy,'" 

**  Careless  enough,"  observed  I. 

**  Tliere  is  a  great  deal  more  of  it,  all  to  the  same 
tune,  and  it  had  its  effect  upon  me,  I  assure  you  ;  but 
what  chiefly  influenced  me  to  be  a  knight  of  the 
pack,  was  Autolycus,  in  Shakspeare.  O!  be  was  a 
first-rate  fellow  ! " 

**  If  you  mean  the  pedlar  in  the  H'inter'a  TaUt^ 
replied  I,  "  he  was  a  first-rate  scoundrel." 

I  said  this  sternly,  fur  1  really  now  began  to  eye  my 
new  acquaintance  with  something  very  like  suspicion. 
Perhaps  he  perceived  it,  for  he  instantly  returnwl, 

**  O  !  T  am  aware  of  that  ;  hut,  as  in  the  other 
instances  I  mentioned,  1  could  separate  the  bad  from 
the  good.     I  hope  you  do  not  suspect  me  of  follow- 
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ing  the  evil  parts  of  his  character.  Why,  be  was  & 
downright  Uiiof,  aud  pick:}  a  pocket  on  the  stage; 
God  prespfvc  me  from  such  wickedness  .'  It  was  only 
the  s^^reeahle  parts  of  Autolycus  that  I  felt  di>- 
|*osed  tu  atlniire  ^^ 

*'  Pray,  what  are  they  ?  *^  said  I,  drily ;  to  which  he 
iswercdf 

"  His  fxtraordinary  asceaJeDcy  over  men's  imigi- 
nations  and  credulity,  wliich  mu»t  have  lieen  a  never- 
failing  scource  of  aumaement,  and  even  of  study — the 
study  of  human  nature.  I  wish  I  could  remember 
the  passage,  but  I  have  got  the  play  in  my  pack ;  I 
am  seldom  without  it."  So  saying,  he  unlocked  his 
bag,  ami  producing  the  play,  turned  to  what  he 
seemed  to  read  ivith  unclinn  : 

**  ^  Ila,  ha  !  what  a  fool  honesty  is,  and  trust  Iiis 
sworn  brother,  a  very  simple  gentleman  I  I  have  sold 
all  my  trumpery.  Not  a  counterfeit  stone,  not  a  rib- 
bon, glass,  pomander,  brooch,  table-book,  ballad, 
knife,  tajw,  glove,  slioe-tye,  or  horn-riug,  to  keep  ^ 
my  pack  from  fasting :  they  throng,  who  shull  biiffl 
first;  as  if  my  trinkets  had  been  hallowed,  and  brought 
a  I)enediction  to  tlie  buyer.' 

-  *'  He  must  have  had  a  rare  trade  of  it,  that  Auto-  i 
lycus,  and  this  t  own  was  what  chiefly  made  nii^f 
turn  pedlar;  for  if  men  will  be  gulls,  I  have  no^ 
business  to  prevent  them."  ^m 

"  Excellent  morality,"  said  I.  ^M 

'*  But  then  he  sung  so  well,*^  continued  Handcock, 
*'  that  everybody  must  have  been  fascinated,  and 
that  alone  would  iiial; 
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'  Lfevm  M  whlt«  afi  driren  snow; 
Cfpnis,  Jilack  as  e'er  wis  crow  : 
Glovefi.  as  awtft  ite  dami^k  roses ; 
Masks  Tor  tacn,  sihI  Tur  ouses.' 

And  so  on. 

"  Well,  I  never  cauie  to  a  farm -houses  but  by  sing- 
ing I  was  asked  in,  sold  n>y  wareo,  set  people  a- 
talking,  and  got  at  (heir  secrets.  O  !  with  your  cu- 
riosity, the  life  would  suit  you  to  a  T.  Perhaps  I 
may  yet  see  you  one  of  us.  At  any  rate,  you  see  it  is 
R  pleasant  life,  and  you  cannot  womlcr  that  I  shirked 
the  tailor.* 

I  own  T  now  did  not  know  what  to  make  of  Mr. 
Autolycus  Ilandcock.  That  he  might  by  possi- 
bility be  hocest,  I  would  not  deny ;  that,  by  more 
than  possibility,  he  was  a  rogue,  was  I  thought  clear  ; 
and  I  began  to  consider  how  I  might  shake  him  ofi*. 
Other  suspicions  came  into  ray  heail.  It  was  ecjually 
dear  that  his  attentions  to  the  fair  girl  of  (he  house 
buded  no  good  to  the  latter ;  she  evidently  looked  up 
to  hini  as  a  superior  bcirg,  and  though  he  was  above 
forty  years  old,  hod  a  copper  nose,  the  effect  of  drink, 
a  furrowed  chLxrk,  and  &  pimpled  skin,  tanned  almost 
black  with  travelling  in  the  sun,  she  was  evidently  bo 
pleaded  with  his  ready  talk,  Ids  apparent  openness,  his 
merriment,  his  song?,  and  his  tales,  and  abave  all, 
with  his  unceasing  compliments  to  herself,  that  all 
disparity,  whether  of  age  or  person,  seemed  long  to 
have  ceased  in  her  mind,  and  if  they  did  not  marry,  it 
was  evidently  not  her  fault.  Her  mother,  a  decent 
woman,  had  now  Joined  us,  and  I  would  have  given 
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THE  UNLOOKED-FOR  CATASTROPHE  OF  THE  PEDLAR.^ 
MY  OWN  IIKEASINE88  THEREON,  ANI>  MV  FARTHKK 
PROOBESS  IN  MY  TOUIt. 


Wlio's  there  besides  foul  wciiclier? 

OiiL>  initLtlcci  like  llie  wcnttier,  most  unquietly. 


Let  ibe  great  Gods, 
Tliat  keep  this  drpadful  pother  o'er  ourlieads. 
Find  Dul  ttiicir  t'ricniieB  now.     TremWc,  thow  wrctchi 
That  \iit»t  within  thee  undivulged  crimes, 
Uiiwhipt  of  justice  ! — Skakspkabc. — King  Lear, 

We  had  loitered  so  long  over  our  tea  aniJ  ale,  not 
to  mention  our  discourse,  that  it  was  now  near  eight 
o'clock}  and  I  had  full  six  miles  more  to  accomplish 
to  get  to  Heading. 

This  would  have  been  nothing  In  a  summer  evening, 
had  it  been  even  farther  advanced;  and  the  bean- 
flower,  which  perfumed  the  whole  country,  would 
have  only  made  the  journey  a  sweeter  Midsummer- 
night's  dream.  But  the  sultry  day  began  suddenly  to 
produce  what  it  generally  does  when  the  clouds  have 
sufficiently  conglomerated — a  storm ;  and  this  one  came 
on  with  peculiar  force.     It  first  began  with  a  rushing 
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of  wind  from  the  north,  which,  though  at  first  rally 
in  a  sort  of  tnelanclioly  moan,  gained  force  with  every 
minute,  and  at  length  swept  along  the  valley,  as  if  il 
would  tear  up  every  thing,  by  the  roots. 

Soon  it  thunderM)  from  the  south  ;  the  Lightning 
was  incessant  and  dreadful;  for  already  had  it  split 
several  trees  close  to  us.  At  length  the  whole  massof 
clouds  puured  down  in  cataracts,  as  if  the  trea$un> 
house  in  which  the  psahiiist  supposed  them  to  be 
heaped  had  been  suddenly  opened. 

Yet  even  these  effects  of  the  storm  were  not  so  dis- 
heartening as  its  long  continuance,  For  its  cessation, 
which  we  looked  for  every  ten  minutes,  became  hope- 
less, and  the  deep  darkness  at  every  interval  nf  tiie 
lightning,  by  rendering  our  situation  more  uncertain, 
made  it  more  fearful.  The  flaslies,  too,  had  now  dis- 
closed that  the  river  had  burst  its  banks,  and  wai 
rapidly  approaching  the  walls  of  our  low-built  uiaiy 
sion,     This  completed  our  terror. 

Altogether,  neither  before  nnr  since  have  I  ever  re- 
membered such  a  war  of  elements ;  and  had  I  ben 
an  ancient  pagan,  1  should  have  thought  I  liad  seen 
Jupiter  himself,  darting  his  thunderbolts  and  directing 
the  whirlwind  Often  afterwards  have  I  called  it  to 
mind,  in  reading  the  sublime  passages  that  describe 
the  power  of  the  true  Jupiter,  JdioTah>  over  these  hi» 
stupendous  instruments — 

"  The  walen;  rnvt  ttiee,  O  God  !  tbe  watfn  saw  tliee  and  "Ri 
afrairl  '* 

"  Tlie  air  thun<l«rc(I.  and  tliitw  anrows  went  abi-oad. " 

"  Thy  ligJitninp  ihonc  upon  tlic  grtiuti(t,  tlic  earth  ircmlle*)  «"i 
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quaked ;  cbe  very  fouDdauom  of  the  liiUi  sEiook  because  be  was 
wrodi." 

*'  He  bowed  tbe  beRve^ne,  and  CAmc  down,  nnd  it  was  dark  under 
his  feci." 

"  He  rode  upon  the  Cberubims,  and  c&me  flying;  upon  the  wings 
of  the  wind." 

**  He  made  darkness  his  necret  place,  hU  pavilion  round  about  him, 
with  dark  water,  and  thick  dmids  to  cover  liim."* 

What  we  were  to  do  was  now  a  question,  for  the 
Eel-pie  House  was,  T  thought,  in  a  fair  way  of  being 
drowned  witli  hU  its  inhabitants,  and  I  projicscd  to 
sally  forth  to  avoid  that  fate,  though  to  meet  another. 
But  the  landlady,  who  was  much  the  most  collected 
of  U3  all,  said  she  had  experienced  tliis  before,  and  the 
river  never  could  rise  higher  than  a  deep  channel 
made  for  a  backwater,  about  twenty  yards  from  the 
house,  which  carried  it  off. 

This  consoled  us;  but  what  most  struck  me  was, 
that  the  reckless  Mr.  Ilandcock,  all  day  so  bold  and 
flippant,  sectced  more  afiected  with  terror  than  the 
rest.  He  was  absolutely  appalled.  At  every  flash 
of  the  lightning  he  blinked,  nnd  beggetl  that  all  the 
shutters  of  the  house  might  be  fast  closed.  As  the 
thunder  broke  over  our  beads,  he  turned  pale  and 
trembled;  and  at  aonie  of  the  peals,  peculiarly  tcriific 
from  licing  close  to  us,  he  cried  out,  as  if  in  pain, 
«  Oh  !  Got!,  be  merciful  !" 

Presently  the  chimney,  struck  with  lightning,  came 
down  with  a  crasli  of  horror,  and  he  exclaimeil,  with 
a  terror  of  features  and  a  trcnibling  of  limbs  which 
I  never  shall  forget,  that  the  day  of  judgment  was 

come. 

•  PsBline,  18-77-97. 


The  poor,  trembling  Betsy,  more  frightened  tliaa 
ever  at  thist  clas|)e<l  him  with  her  amis,  and  sfreamed 
in  agonv.  His  nwn  was  scarcely  Wss,  and  in  rising  in 
agitation  from  his  seat,  sometliing  fell  either  from  it, 
ur  hilt  ]jersoa>  with  a  loud  jingle,  on  the  floor. 

Judge  my  atttonishuieut,  when  I  picked  it  up,  to 
find  it  was  my  purse,  which,  it  may  be  recollected,  I 
had  felt  safe  in  my  pocket  upon  the  bridge,  wlwrc  I     i 
had  6rnt  met  Handcock.  ^H 

Though  the  continuation  of  the  storm  allowed  little^ 
lime  for  rellection>  still  less  for  accusation,  I  had  not 
now  a  doubt  in  my  own  mind  that  the  fellow  was  a 
thief,  and  had  mbbwl  me  on  the  bridge  where  we  liad 
been  close  neighbours,  and  his  horror  at  Autolyciis 
for  picking  a  pocket  did  any  thin^  but  refute  the 
suppofiitiou.  His  present  terror  indeed  shewed  that 
he  had  aome  notion  of  the  vengeance  of  heaven  :  but 
that  by  no  means  exempted  him  from  ra  well-founded 
a  suspicion. 

Be  that  as  it  might,  the  lightnings  did  not  prcTeni 
my  claiming  the  purse  as  mine,  and  to  prove  it,  I  named 
its  contents— twenty-seven  guineas — wliich  provedcor- 
rect.  At  any  rate,  the  landlady  said  it  was  not  hcr'sj 
and  upon  ray  putting  it  to  Handcock  to  know  if  i|{ 
was  his,  that  accomplished  pei-son,  with  eyes  up-nus«Vl 
declared  that  it  seemed  all  a  dream  how  it  came  th«f, 
and  that  it  must  have  worked  out  of  my  own  pocket 
and  lodged  upon  his  chair  before  it  fell. 

The  laiidla<lysaid  it  was  very  likely;  andasthepedl 
was  too  frightened  to  jday  the  bully,  and  I  too  glad 
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have  escaped  from  such  a  loss,  I  thought  it  best  to  say 
uo  more  about  it  then. 

The  storm  having  now  lasted  three  hours,  with  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  violence,  begun  at  last  to  lull.  The 
thunder  ceased,  the  waters,  as  the  landlady  bad  fore- 
told, bad  gone  off  in  another  direction,  and  the  wind, 
instead  of  bellowing,  had  subsided  again  into  a  melan- 
choly moan. 

I  l>egan  then,  late  as  it  was,  to  think  of  pi*osecuting 
my  journey  ;  but  this  wais  not  unreasonably  opposed 
by  Mrs.  Snow,  who  said,  what  seemed  true  enough, 
tliat  the  waters  must  be  out  so  as  to  prevent  n  man, 
even  in  the  day-time,  from  proceeding  on  his  way,  and 
to  make  it  in  the  night,  impossiibk*;  that  it  would  be 
one  or  two  o'clock  before  I  could  get  to  Reading,  and 
nobody  would  be  up ;  that  slie  had  an  excellent  spare 
bed,  and  would  get  something  for  supper  to  comfort 
lis  after  our  fright. 

All  this  appeared  so  reasonable,  that  I  was  dif^posed 
to  comply  ;  my  only  doubt  was,  what  was  to  become 
of  the  honest  Handcock,  as  the  bed  I  was  to  have 
would  have  been  occupied  by  him  had  I  not  been 
there.  This  proceeded  from  any  tiling,  I  fear,  but 
r^ard.  Truth  is,  I  did  not  like  the  thought  of  any 
bed  at  all  in  so  lone  a  place,  with  a  gentleman  for  my 
close  neighbour,  so  formed,  as  he  evidently  was,  upon 
the  models  of  Autolycus  and  the  wandering  sharpers 
of  GiiBlag. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  sat  up  all  night  with  this  said 
gentleman,  who  had  just  picked  my  pocket,  and  knew 
that  1  must  be  convinced  of  it,  was  no  pleasant  alter- 
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Tuttvc.  Even  the  women  of  the  bouse,  with  wbom 
he  was  so  inlimalc,  did  not  appear  to  me,  on  that  ac- 
count«  in  the  nio«t  favourable  light ;  and  the  man  him- 
■eir,  hitt  fear  of  huavcn  over,  appeared  sullen,  dogged, 
and  thotightfdi.  He  looked  out  at  the  weather  seveml 
times,  saying  that,  as  he  knew  the  country,  hetbougbt 
he  would  be  off,  notwithstanding  the  waters. 

This,  again,  did  not  delight  mc ;  for  what  was  to 
prevent  him  n^tuming,  with  some  fcHow- pedlars,  nr 
felluw-lhievcs,  to  labour  in  their  vocation  ?  Any  way, 
there  was  dilemni^i,  tlioutrh  in  the  end  it  was  settled 
that  we  should  have  supper  first,  and  Handcock  should 
afterwards  seek  his  fortune  abroad,  or  stay  within,  u 
whim  or  the  weather  decided.  For  myself,  I  posl- 
jMined  the  question  of  going  to  bed,  which  was  to 
abide  the  event  of  circum stances ;  and,  an  tny  niysteri' 
ous  friend  did  not  choose  to  face  the  night  abroad, 
and  there  was  no  bed  for  him  within  doors,  I  passed 
two  hours  mure  in  uncertainty. 

From  this  I  was  dMivered  by  an  incident,  as  unex- 
pected bj  me,  as  I  dare  say  it  will  be  by  the  reada. 
Our  supper  over,  the  woman  asked  the  pedlar  to  sing, 
to  which  he  said  he  was  not  incUned,  for  he  had  \ofX 
his  spirits,  though  he  knew  not  xvhat  was  the  matter 
with  him.  They  then  asked  for  one  of  his  mcny 
stories,  particularly  about  the  man  whn  was  hangid 
for  breaking  open  his  father's  shop  to  rob  the  till,  and 
firing  at  his  brother,  who  came  to  resist  it. 

For  this,  he  said,  Ite  was  still  less  in  a  humour:  it 
was  loo  shocking;  and  he  fell  into  a  long  reverie, 
which  1   waUhed  with  some  anxiety ;    for  I  really 
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Iieg&n  to  apprehend  the  worst  of  such  a  man,  aiid 
fiwore  within  myself  that  I  would  never  make  acquaint- 
ance with  a  pedlar  again. 

In  this  state  of  thin<;s  there  had  been  a  silence  of 
several  minutes,  when  Setsy*  with  a  face  of  alarm, 
declared  she  heard  somebody  opening  the  little  gar- 
den jrate  which  led  to  the  house.     Her  mother  said 

was  only  the  wind,  but  the  girl  was  right ;  for  we 
tly  heard  footsteps,  not  of  one,  or  even  two  men, 
ut  seemingly  those  of  a  file  of  soldiers. 

Od  hearing  them,  Haudcuck  turned  deadly  pale, 

and  exclaimed,  "  By  G this  is  for  me,"  and  he 

Started  up  to  try  to  escape,  wliich  he  did  as  far  ait  the 
Ititchen,  the  outer  door  of  whldi  was  now  beset,  as 
Well  as  that  of  our  room.  There  was  violent  knock- 
big  at  both,  and  the  landlady,  who,  I  must  again  dn 
her  the  justice  to  8»y,  preserved  her  presence  of  mind, 
sked  lirnily  what  was  wanted. 

**  Nothing  against  yourself,"  answei-cd  a  voice,  *'  but 
(PC  haye  a  warrant  to  sairth  your  house;  so  open  the 
door,  or  we  must  break  it  open." 

"  You  need  not  do  that,"  said  the  landlady. 
**  There — you  may  enter,  but  do  not  ill-use  us.** 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,''  md  the  man  who  had  spoken 
before,  "  provided  you  deliver  up  Haiidcock,  ihe  ped- 
lar, who  we  know  harbours  here,  and  whom  we  have 
a  warrant  to  arrcttt !"' 

Saying  this,  he  and  four  myrmidons  began  the 
search,  eyeing  me  with  a  curiosity  I  by  no  means 
Kked. 

"  That's  not  be>  Uoskyns,"  said  the  constable,  look- 
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inj;  »l  tite  warrant ;  **  i»liy»  everybody  knowa  George 
Handcocli,  ihe  pedlar." 

At  this  iiniiiifiit  Ilimdctx-k,!!)  despair,  oiHde  a  nisli 
from  the  kitchen,  and  ^ndcavourwl  to  force  througli 
the  parlour,  but  was  intercepted  by  the  stout  twi. 
stable,  who,  aided  bvhis  followers,  soon  subdued,  hand- 
cuflttl,  and  carriwl  him  to  a  cart  which  waited  for 
tWin  at  the  garden  gate.  The  constable,  however, 
came  back  and  demanded  his  pack,  which  might  con- 
tain, he  aaid,  much  information  ;  and  then,  upon  ui}' 
inquiring  the  crime  of  which  Uaiidcock  wias  accused,  he 
for  the  first  time  told  us,  it  was  for  having,  with  others, 
broken  open  and  robbed  the  Wallingfnrd  Bank. 

The  grief  and  astonishment  of  his  female  friends 
was  seemingly  m  nocere,  as  it  certainly  ap|)eare<J 
great,  and  I  entirely  abandone<l  the  uncharitable 
thuught»  which,  though  faintly,  and  but  for  a  n>o- 
nicnt,  1  had  cnterlaiued  of  them.  The  cool-hcadal 
Mrs.  Snow  contented  herself  with  aaying,  "  WIw 
would  have  tiraught  it !  God  only  knows  our  hearts !' 
But  poor  Betsy  went  into  violent  hysterica,  which 
lasted  lung;  and  on  recovering  from  them  her  mother 
put  her  to  bed. 

All  thought  of  my  own  rest  was  now  at  an  end.  I 
began  to  think  the  house  I  wan  in  ill  fated,  and  wished 
to  quit  it  as  soon  as  possible.  Indeed,  I  was  n<i^^ 
H-ithout  tremors  in  regard  to  myself,  for  the  descri|^^ 
tion  of  my  person,  my  black  stock  and  knapsack,  to 
the  Tlue-and-Cry,  ran  in  my  head  in  a  manner  any 
thing  but  plea^^^ant.  I  scarcely,  therefore,  waited  for 
the  dappled  dawn,  but  paying  my  bill,  which  wa»ftf 
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more  reasonable  than  that  of  the  aifronted  Mr.  Chxibb, 
sallied  forth  from  the  West  Country  Barge  and 
[lel-pie  House,  to  regain  the  Jiij^li  road  to  Reading; 
kur  did  I  slacken  my  pace,  or  feel  tiioroughly  com- 
rtable,  till  the  pretty  towers  and  spires  of  St.  Giles, 
it.  Mary,  and  St.  Lawrence,  rose  to  my  view. 

Such,  and  often  so  unfortunate,  it  h  for  a  manj 
wwever  innocentj  to  fall,  even  unwittingly,  into  bad 
umpany. 

The  sight  of  the  goctd  town  of  Reading,  and  the 

iroof  my  safety  gave  me  that   I  was  not  pursued, 

;ade  me  recover  my  spirits.     Indeed,  as  I  was  inno- 

pent,  it  would  have  been  a  shame  not  to  have  done  so, 

or  all  nature  seemed  to  breathe  happiness,  not  the  less 

lecause  the  beauty  of  the  morning  formed  a  glorious 

iontrast  to  the  desolation  of  the  preceding  night 

This  variety  in  the  weather,  which  occurs  so  often 

our  variable  climate,  almost  atones  for  its  impcr- 

Ibctions;  fur  though  .sometimes  the  sky  frowns  even 

to  fearfulncss,  no  one  can  answer  how  long  it  may  lost. 

Sir  William  Temple,  therefore,  was  riglit  in  resting 

liii  defence  of  our  weather,  notwithstanding  fogs,  rain, 

,ud  dai'kness,  upon  the  possibility  of  our  passing  some 

tart  of  every  day  out  of  doors.     How  different  this 

rom  the  miremitting  heats  and  rains,  and  interminable 

floats,  of  many  other  parts  of  the  world. 

T  particularly  felt  this  when,  remembering  the  havoc 
of  the  night — the  marks  of  which  strewed  my  way  for 
many  a  mile — I  contr.isted  it  with  the  golden  morning 
in  which  I  now  journeyed.  With  Tamora  I  ex- 
claimed, 

VOL.  IL.  I 
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*'  Tbfl  binl<  chaunt  raetodj  In  every  bimli  • 
TliB  miako  lie*  nJloil  in  the  cheerful  «un  ; 
The  (Twn  imveti  quiver  with  the  cooUng  wbd, 
Aud  Duike  a  ebequer'd  §,liad<r>r  on  tbe  ground." 

My  fcari  of  pedlar  troubles  being  ihiiR  relieved,  1 
never  had  a  happier  H'alk,  and  called  lustily  fur  break* 
fast  when  shewn  inlo  the  gentlemen  travellers'  room 
at  the  notorinus  Berkshire  sign  of  the  Blaek  Bear. 

Here,  however,  my  IranquilHty  was  again  a  little 
disturbed  ;  for  not  only,  for  my  sins,  was  this  eternal 
Huc-und-Cry  pasted  upon  a  board,  hun^y  up  in  the 
room,  but  I  found  all  the  gentlemen  travellers,  waiters, 
and  two  or  three  attorney's  clerks,  who  generally 
breakfasted  at  the  house,  occupied  with  the  robbery 
at  AVallingford,  and  the  arrest  of  ICandcock,  who  was 
then  actually  under  examination  in  the  magistrates 
chamber. 

Had  I  known  that  my  quondam  friend  was  to  have 
been  moved  to  Reading,  it  certainly  would  not  have 
been  the  town  I  should  have,  breakfasted  at  that 
morning.  However,  1  had  nohe1pforit,and  thought 
myself  lucky,  whether  from  pride  or  convenience,  to 
have  taken  my  knapsack  from  my  shoulders  before  I 
entered  the  place.  Putting  on,  therefore,  an  unooo- 
sciuua  countenance,  T  sat  down  quietly  to  my  mcfll. 
and  listened  to  the  conversation. 

TIio  attorney's  clerks  were  all  very  fluent  and  gar- 
rulous on  the  subject,  and  I  found  had  been  informed 
that  there  was  an  accomplice  of  Hondcock  with  him 
at  the  Kcl-pie  House  when  he  was  taken,  and  they 
blamed  the  constable  for  not  taking  him  into  custody 
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also,  especially  as  he,  too,  was  a  brother  pedlar,  if 
not  a  brother  thief,  traced  from  the  Jolly  Angler  at 
Thatchani,  where  he  had  slicwn  a  purse  of  gold,  and 
Created  the  whole  house,  which  shtwed  thnt  the  goU\ 
could  not  have  been  honestly  come  by. 

This,  thoufjht  I,  is  acquiring  a  knowledge  of  the 
world  with  a  vengeance;  and  I  became  a  little  uneasy. 
Presently,  however,  my  ear  caught  the  name  of  Fire- 
brass.  *'  De|)eud  upon  it,  that  reformer,"  said  one  of 
clerks,  as  he  gidpcd  down  his  tea,  "  is  at  the  I»ot- 
tom  of  this.  How  many  robberies  has  he  not  insti. 
gated  by  his  rascally  lectures." 

"  I  don't  agree  with  you,  Styles,"  said  a  brother 
clerk-  "  Wliat  you  call  rascally,  I  call  enlightened ; 
and  robbery,  as  Firebrasa  says,  may  not  per  se  \w  a 
crime  against  the  law  of  nature.  All  must  depend 
upon  the  circumstances  of  the  case." 

*'And  pray,  Hopkins,"  replied  Styles,  "  what  justi- 
fied the  pedlar  for  breaking  o[>en  the  ^Vallingford 
Bank  ?" 

•*  There  you  go  again."  returned  Hopkins.  "  How 
do  we  know  that  he  broke  open  the  bank  ?  The  poor 
man  is  oidy  now  under  examination,  and  yet  you  have 
already  found  him  guilty,  and,  do  doubt,  hanged  him 
in  your  own  mind,  becau^  he  is  a  poor  pedlar.  Had 
he  been  the  rich  mayoT,  who  «!hot  the  man  last  week 
for  merely  coming  in  at  his  window,  and  it  was  found 
justifiable  homicide,  he  would,  by  you,  be  at  once 
acquitted.     See  what  it  is  to  be  a  damned  Tory  !" 

"And  you,"  replied  Styles,  "  would  let  every  rolv 
ber  go  firec,  provided  the  person  he  robbed  had  a  title, 
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or  waa  richer  than  himself.     See 
danmed  Whig  T 

"  Let's  attk  Mr.  Jellybrantl,"  sa 
he  thinkB  of  the  question." 

"  I  know  no  more  what  the  question  is,"  said  a 
staid  and  senwble-looking  pprson,  "  than  you  seem  to 
do  yoursrIvcR  ;  but  if  you  ask  me  my  opinion  of  you^ 
two,  I  think  you  are  a  couple  of  blockheads.'' 

At  this  the  gentlemen  travellers,  or  as,  near  London, 
they  are  callwl,  the  commercial  gcntletuen,  laugbed 
heartily,  in  whicli  I  could  nut  help  joining,  though 
unwilling  to  bring  myself  into  notice,  e&pecially  anioog 
lawyers. 

A  nother  man  of  law,  however,  now  came  in,  straiglit^ 
from  the  magistrates'  chamber,  and  told  us  tliat  Hand- ' 
cock  had  implicated  Dr.  Firebrass,  the  lecturer  on 
political  economy,  in  the  robbery  at  Wallingford.      ^| 

"  That's  the  best  news  I  have  heard  yet,"  cried^ 
Styles ;  *'  1  hope  it's  true." 

"  I  hope  not,"  said  Hopkins.  **  But  Firebrass  is 
too  prudent  a  man,  even  if  he  was  not  too  high  priii- 
ciple<l,  to  commit  a  robbery." 

"But  he  may  instigate  others,"  responded  Styles, 
**  which  is  quite  as  bad." 

"What  was  the  case?"  asked  Jcllvbrand,  who 
seemed  to  have  much  wciglit  with  the  young  men, 
being,  us  1  waa  afterwards  told,  llic  managing  clerk  of 
their  master. 

"  This,"  said  (he  new-comer.  "  A  written  pipec 
waa  foumi  in  nandcocVs  pack,  signed  by  FirebrHii 
whose  hand-writing  was  proved,  which  ran  thus:— 
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*  Being  applied  to  for  my  opinion,  whether  it  is  law- 
ful for  a  destitute  man,  or  one  of  inferior  condition,  to 
help  himself  out  of  the  superfluities  of  another  superior 
to  himself,  I  hold,  from  undeniable  truths  of  the  law 
of  nature  and  the  etj^uality  of  liianlclnid,  that  he  may  so 
act,  if  he  pleases,  att-d  thinks  it  e,vpedlejit,  without 
being  guilty  of  a  crime.  But  of  the  expediency,  he 
himself,  and  he  only,  is  to  judge."^ 

"A  very  convenient  dcx:trinc,"  said  Jcllybrand, 
"  and  likely  to  do  a  great  deal  of  good.  No  wonder  the 
doctor  has  established  a  sect,  which  daily  spreads, 
and  has  such  djscip]es  as  Hopkins.  Hut  how  docs  this 
implicate  him  in  the  robbery  at  the  bank  ?  " 

**Aye;  make  out  lliat  if  you  can,"^  said  Hopkins. 
Depend  upon  it,  the  law  cannot  reach  him.*' 

"  It  has  at  least  excited  suspicion,"  said  he  from  the 
court,  whose  name  I  found  was  Catchpole ;  "  for 
Handcock  being  asked,  wlio  had  required  this  opi- 
nion from  the  doctor,  and  how  he  came  by  it,  first 
prevaricated,  and  tlien  refused  to  answer ;  so  he  is  re- 
manded, and  Firebrass  is  ordered  to  attend.  More- 
over, fifty  pounds  of  the  bank  paper  were  also  found 
in  his  pack,  which  lie  said  he  had  taken  in  the  way  of 
his  trade." 

**And  why  not  ?"  asked  Hopkins.  "  If  he  or  Fire- 
brass  are  convicted,  they  will  die  martyrs  to  the 
tyranny  of  the  laws.^ 

"  They  both  deserve  to  be  hanged,'"  said  Styles. 

*'  I  should  tell  you,  however,"  proceeded  Catchpole, 
"  that  the  person  who  was  wi  th  Handcock  when  he  was 
arrested  is  also  to  be  apprehended,  if  he  can  be  found ; 
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for  though  Hondcock  did  not  know  his  name,  he  let 
out  that  he  was  au|iiainled  with  Fircl)ra»s,  and  wss 
proceeding  hither  on  purpose  to  attend  his  lectures." 
This  completely  decided  my  plan  of  prxxweding, 
and  fdtercd  my  design  of  remaining  a  day  or  two 
at  Keading,  which  I  found  was  nu  place  for  me.  As 
soon,  therefore,  as  the  lawyers  had  paid  for  their 
hreakfasts  and  retired,  I  did  the  same;  for  I  wailed 
their  retreat,  not  Uking  to  shew  my  knapsack  to  ])ea- 
pie  who  studied  the  Huc-ond-Cry.  When  gone,  how- 
ever, I  took  it  off  the  peg  on  which  I  hod  hung  it, 
and,  in  order  to  avoid  danger,  resolved  to  make  it  part 
company  with  my  shoulders  for  a  time,  and  proceed 
per  coach,  if  I  could  find  one,  to  the  next  town  I 
meant  to  visit.  This  was  about  seven  miles  off,  and ! 
luckily  succeeded,  as  what  was  called  the  Forest  coach 
was  just  setting  off.  Bidding,  therefore,  adieu  to  Read- 
ing almost  liefore  I  had  seen  it,  I  took  the  road  to 
Oakingham,  in  Windsor  Forest 
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CHAPTER  XVIF. 


I     FAI-L    IX    WITH    ANOTHER  LANDLOUD,  VEBY    Dip- 
FEHKMT    FBOU    HIU    OF    THE    JOLLV    AXGLEIt. 


My  crown  is  In  my  lieart,  not  on  my  hrwrl. 
Not  deck'd  with  dtainoiide  and  Indian  Htonea, 
Nor  to  be  seen  ;  my  crown  is  cali'd  content. 

Shakbpeake. — Hairy  VI. 

Ak  jqh  b  eourtJeran  't  like  you. 

WiNDSon  forest!  Ah!  dear  and  delightful  re- 
gion !  seat  of  inj  youth,  and  always  of  happiness ! 
where  I  have  wandered,  careless  of  restraint,  a  votary 
of  nature,  through  paths,  and  fields,  and  woods, 
literally  strewed  with  flowers  !  Where,  "  under  the 
shade  of  not  melancholy  boughs,'"  I  have  lost,  but  not 
neglected  "  the  creeping  hours  of  time ! "  Ah  !  bliss- 
ful retreat,  where  in  delicious  solitude  (to  me  deli- 
cious from  being  satiated  with  crowds)  I  have  wooed 
and  found  the  not  unwilling  Muse,  who  gave  me  gifts, 
which  &r 

"  Outshone  the  irenlth  of  Ormus  or  of  Xnd ! " 

Ever  didst  thou  soothe  and  restore  my  mind  to  health, 
when  scorched  by  amhilion,  or  plunged  too  deeply 
in  reckless  pleasure. 
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Yes  !  beautiful  forest !  haunt  of  retired  study  and 
holy  contemplation,  it  was  thou  who  first  taught  tne 
there  were  things  even  in  this  world  more  to  be  co- 
veted than  the  gif^s  of  fortune  or  the  fascination 
of  power. 

I  hail  thee,  therefore,  with  joj  !  hail  this  reminis- 
cence of  my  first  ac<)uaintance  with  thee,  which  this 
epoch  of  my  life  now  presents  ! 

To  quit  this  flight}  and  go  on  with  my  narration  in 
plain  prose,  I  was  set  down  by  the  coach  at  (he  Hoysl 
Oak,  a  favourile  sign  of  mine,  notwithstanding  the 
profligacy  of  the  prince  wlio  endowed  it  witli  thai 
title. 

Am  I  right  or  wrong  in  thinking  that,  in  a  jour- 
ney like  mine,  which  may  Iw  trulycalled  **  sentimental,"' 
pleasure,  or  its  reverse,  may  in  souie  sort  be  kindled 
by  the  associations  thrown  about  the  signs  of  die 
houses  where  we  slop  ?  Thus,  the  Royal  Oak,  for 
its  aristocratic  character;  the  White  Hart,  for  iu 
elegance ;  the  Talbot,  for  the  notions  it  gives  of  cou- 
rage and  fidelity ;  the  Rose  and  Crown,  for  its  histo- 
rical interests ;  the  Hare  and  Hounds,  for  its  sporting 
recollections  ;  the  Green  Man,  or  Robin  Hood,  fur  the 
romance  of  archery  :  all  these  for  a.  moment  inspire 
you — at  least  they  inspire  me — with  a  pleasing  dream. 
While  the  Bull's  Head,  the  Bear,  the  Pack  Horw, 
the  Windmill,  the  Puncli  Bowl,  or  the  Rummer, 
involve  one's  thoughts  in  nothing  but  coarseness. 
I  have  carried  this  feeling  so  far  as  to  expect  to 
sec  the  landlords,  and  even  the  M-aiters  and  chaInbc^ 
maids,  iu  some  measure,  by  their  appearance   anil 
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manners,  accord  with  their  signs.  In  this  I  have  been 
disappointe<l,  so  venture  not  to  recommend  it. 

Yet  in  this  instance  my  system  told,  for  the  land- 
lord of  the  Hoyal  Oak  was  liigbly  aristocratic,  and,  in 
compliment  to  hia  sign,  I  found  more  than  one  copy 
of  Boscobel  or  the  escape  of  Charles  II,  on  the  tables 
of  the  house.  He  talked,  too,  with  the  affection  and  re- 
spect he  deserved,  of  George  the  Third,  wliom  he  ho- 
noured for  many  virtues,  but  particularly  for  his  love  of 
hunting,  and  encouraging  Ascot  races.  He  therefore 
had  his  picture  in  every  rwini,  together  with  that  of 
Lord  Hinchiiigbroke,  the  then  Master  of  the  Buck- 
hounds,  and  sundry  of  the  best  race-horses,  some  alone 
and  quiet,  some  running  with  others.  In  short,  it  was 
evident  that,  if  not  a  jockey,  he  had  all  the  esprit  de 
corps  of  the  stable  about  liiai.  In  fact,  I  found  I 
waa  in  the  middle  of  the  King's  hunt,  which,  with 
the  neighlwurhood  of  Ascot,  infused  into  the  atmos- 
phere an  air  of  politeness  and  loyalty  greater  than 
ever  I  had  yet  met  witlj. 

This,  and  the  good  treatment  of  the  host,  who  did 

not  disdain  coach  passengers,  whatever  he  might  do 

by  ])edestrians  and  pedlars,  put  me  at  ease,  and  the 

delightful    pastoral    appearance  of    the  surrounding 

country*,  set  off  by  the  beauty  of  the  season,  made  me 

resolve  to  dedicate  a  few  days  to  the  study  of  what 

was 

*'  At  once  tbe  Muses'  Bud  the  monarch's  seats." 

Could  I  think  of  Pope,  and  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  his  cradle  at  Binfield,  where 

"  He  llBped  in  rumbcrs,  for  the  numbers  coir.e," 
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and  Dot  take  a  walk  to  sec  it  before  dinner  ?  My  land- 
lord, who  wu  the  doerone  of  this  classical  region, 
and  a  gnst  admirer  of  Pope,  whenever  he  had  an 
interval  of  leisure  from  his  duties  in  the  cellarage  or 
the  stable  to  read  hiui,  recommended  it,  and  shewed 
me  the  road,  in  his  way  to"  Squire  Neville's,"  as  be 
calletl  him,  of  Billingbere,  in  whose  service  he  had 
been  bred,  as  ho  said,  from  a  boy,  and  who  had  helpedj« 
his  promotion  to  be  laudtord  of  the  Koyal  Oak.  fl 

On  the  road,  which  passed  through  the  most  beau* 
tiful  woodland  scenery  I  had  ever  l>eheld,  we  had  a 
conversation  that  might  I>e  called  refined,  for  a  brewer  _ 
of  ale  and  vendor  of  mutton  chops.  f 

"  Quite  a  genius,  that  Mr.  Pope,**  observed  the 
landlord,  as  we  set  out. 

"  Quite,"  echoed  I. 

"  Yet  they  say  he  was  a  queer  man  to  look  at 
twisted  a  hundred  different  ways ;  though  this,  to  be 
sure,  has  nothing  to  do  with  laming.  ''  Tis  the  head- 
piece as  does  ull/' 

"  Quite  right  again,^'  said  I.  H 

**  Now  I,"  continued  the  landlord,  whose  name  was 
Gnyfbrd,  *'  may  say  without  vanity,  I  hope,  that  I  am 
a  far  properer  man  to  look  at  than  Mr.  Pope  was,  for 
I  am  six  feet  high,  and  con  lift  a  sack  of  malt ;  and  yet 
if  I  was  to  scratch  my  head  from  year's  end  to  year's 
end,  as  he  seems  by  his  |X>rtrait  to  be  always  a*duing, 
I  cuuld  never  make  one  of  them  vei-ses,  which,  as  I 
have  heard  tell,  he  could  make  when  he  was  quite  n 
little  Iwy-  La  !  Sir,  what  a  pretty  thing  all  that  is 
once  a  nvmpb.  but  turned  intos 
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river.  I  know  it's  all  what  the  poets  calJ  an  invention ; 
for  I  have  gone  over  Loddon  bridge  a  thousand 
times,  and  such  a  thought  never  came  into  my  head, 
till  Mr.  Pope  put  it  there.*'* 

"  Do  you  tliink,*'said  I,  "then,  that  scratching  the 
head  has  any  thing  to  do  with  poetry  ? " 

"  Yes,  sure,  and  a  great  deal  too  ;  and  that's  the 
reason  why  Mr.  Pope's  picture  is  alwnys  drawn  as  if 
he  was  scratching  hia,  under  his  velvet  cap." 

I  laughed  outright. 

"  However,""  added  Mr.  Gayford,  "  that's  all  as 
God  pleases.  One  is  made  for  one  thing,  and  one  for 
aootlKT;  one'8  for  books,  t'other  for  plough:  what 
Mr.  Fope  had  better  than  me  in  mind,  I  have  better 
than  Mm  in  body ;  and  ao  it  is  all  providence,  and 
makes  us  all  come  round  again." 

I  was  quite  charmed  with  this  sermon  of  my  friend 
of  the  Royal  Oak,  and  told  him  so. 

"  Why  its  nothing,"  said  lie,  "  but  common  sense 
after  all.  For  if  I  was  to  fret  mysi'If  because  I  was 
not  a  poet,  or  a  master  of  the  buckhounds,  like  Lord 
Hinchingbrokc,  instead  of  keeping  comfortable  at  the 
Royal  Oak,  I  might  go  aud  be  laughed  at  all  day  ; 
that's  what  I  should  deserve  for  my  pains,  and  all  1 
should  get  for  my  fretting.  God  never  intended  all 
of  us  to  be  lords.'' 

*  "  Sb«  Bftid,  and  melting  ae  in  tears  slie  lay. 
In  a  toft  silver  stream  dbeolved  away. 
Tlic  dilvcr  strfHtn  Iier  virgin  coldness  keeps, 
For  ever  miirmorii  imil  for  ever  weeiw, 
Scill  bears  the  name  ttie  haplefm  virgin  Liurp, 
And  batlies  the  fotcsc  whore  she  rangod  Wfore." 

Wutdsor  FoTttt. 
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*'  Or  masters  of  the  buckhountls,'"  said  I,  whicU 
scctned  to  come  quile  home  to  mine  host's  com- 
prc)icn<non, 

I  now  tie^an  to  be  more  and  more  pleased  with 
him,  and  complimented  liim  on  his  contented  ilis- 
position.  H 

**  Why  you  see,'*  observed  he,  '*  content  is  neither 
here  nor  there  particniarly,  but  every   where  if  w* 
pleased — tliat'a  my  uioxitu.     To  be  suiv  it  is  more     , 
here,  than   here,^  (laying  his   hand   first   upon  bisfl 
itnmach,  and  then  upon  his  head).     '*  If  the  btlly 
has  enough,  and  I  wear  a  good  eoat  (here  he  drew  a 
coat  of  substantial  second  cloth  close  round  him)— if  I 
have  no  need  of  doctor*fi  stuff,  pay  every  man  his 
own,  and  the  lap  of  the  Uoyal  Oak  keeps  going,  why 
should  1  envy  any  man  P     1  suy,  if  the  King  (God 
bless  him  for  a  gentleman,  every  inch  of  him,  vbo 
made  me  a  yeoman  pricker,  and  loves  a  good  hunt,  bs 
well  as  Squire  Neville,  of  Billingbere) — if  hedoesnol 
sleep  better,  though  he  lies  softer  than  I  do,  whY 
should  I  complain  that  I  am  not  a  king  ?  " 

(t  Why  indeed  ?''  said  I ;  **  but  pray,  what  is  a  yeo- 
man pricker?'" 

*'  Why,  don't  you  know  that  ?  It  ia  a  sign  you  are 
not  of  the  forest.  Vet  if  [  were  to  tell  you,  perhap 
you  would  not  understand  it."* 
"  Very  likely  ;  but  what  is  it  f" 
"  Why,  it  is  one  that  helps  in  the  hunt,  and  the 
forest,  and  is  about  his  Majesty ;  and  there  is  a  good 
deal  to  do  in  the  riding  way ;  but  then  that  is  ft 
pleasure,  particularly  wlicn   we  have  a    good  Iione 
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kept  for  us.     I  believe  you  have  not  seen  the  Ro^ral 
George  ?  " 

«MVhat,  theFMp?" 

**  Ship  i  No.  What  should  ships  have  to  do  with  the 
forest  ?  It  is  my  hunter,  1  mean — him  that  I  hunt 
with  his  Majesty,  when  I  attends  ]um  at  the  races.  I 
suppose  you  liave  been  at  the  races  ?  ** 

"  Not  I." 

"  What,  not  at  Ascot  ?  ** 

"  No.  •' 

**  Whew  i  How  Utile  of  the  world  you  must  know. 
Uut  you  are  young.  Never  saw  the  King,  perhaps  ?  " 

**  Never." 

**WelI,  then,  you  have  a  deal  tolarn.  It's  quite  beau- 
tiful to  see  liini  and  lite  <[ueen,  .irul  ridea''ter  them  and 
the  young  princes,  at  the  races,  or  with  the  hounds ; 
and  that's  what's  being  a  yeoman  pricker,  and  gives 
knowledge  of  the  world." 

"  That's  what  I  am  travelling  for,**  observecl  I, 
willing  to  humour  tiiin,  '*  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  take  a 
lesson  of  you." 

He  touched  his  Jockey  cap  (for  a  yeoman  pricker 
disdains  a  hat),  but  added  at  the  same  time,  "  1  got  a 
deal  of  *iivy  about  it  in  the  town,  yet  1  don't  give 
myself  no  airs  ;  only  it  is  a  pleasant  thing  to  belong 
to  the  court,  you  know.  God  bless  Lord  Hinching- 
broke  for  it." 

'*  It  was  he  then  who  made  you  a  yeoman  pricker  ?" 

**  To  be  sure  it  was.  A  great  inan  is  that  Lord 
Hincbingbroke." 

»*  No  doubt,"  said  I. 


horse  well,  and  is  not 
)ve  speaking  to  a  man  below  him.  That's  your  true 
^|rcat  man.    Now  there  is  a  little  fat  cloth- merchant  of 
Reading,  who,  because  he  has  got  a  box  licre  iu  the  fo- 
rcHt,  though  he  knows  no  more  how  to  ride  than  a  tailor, 
tliinks  himself  too  good  to  speak  to  a  yeoman  pricker 
when  he  meet'*  him.  That's  what  I  call  true  vulgnr." 
**  Vou  are  right  in  every  thing,  I  find,'*  replied  I. 
*'  But  pray,  how  for  are  we  from  Blnfield  ? "  ■ 

"Oh!  not  above  a  furlong;  and  if  you  wUI  take  ~ 
over  that  stile  there,  through  Ashcr  s  Wood,  it  will 
Often  upon  you  as  you  get  out  of  it,  all  at  once ;  and 
anybody  will  shew  you  the  way  to  Mr.  Pope's,  My 
business  lies  this  way,  through  Sqiiire  Neville's 
park." 

So  saying,  he  turned  off,  and  left  me  to  find  out 
Btnfield,  which  I  soon  managed.  ! 

And  open  ujxin  me  it  did;  the  most  lovely  viliap 
in  the  kingdom,  perhaps  in  the  world ;  a  union  of  all 
that  was  pastoral  and  all  that  was  cl^ant.  The  heau- 
tiful  fields,  full  of  cnchantiDg  verdure,  and  ooveml 
with  Hocks,  made  it  appear  the  one  ;  and  the  number 
of  omaniented  cottages,  with  now  and  then  a  cun^der- 
able  mantrinn  among  them,  gave  it  the  air  of  the 
other. 

The  owners  of  most  of  these  were  persons  of  rank 
connected  willi  the  court  at  Windsor,  the  polish  of 
which  seemed  to  be  ^ed  over  their  pleasant  domi- 
ciles, in  the  high  keeping  of  the  lawns  and  gardens 
that  belonged  to  them.  I  felt  myself  immediately  in 
a  politer  air ;  fancied  that  I  was  in  a  sort  of  Arcadtit 
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and  looked  for  queens  and  nobles  in  the  disguise  of 
shepherdesses  and  shepherds. 

Possibly  this  was  the  rather  occasioned  by  a  very 
handsome  bevy  of  well-dressed  women,  accompanied 
by  several  well-appointed  men,  who,  issuing  from  the 
park-gate  of  Billingbere,  shewed  how  dif^nificd  a 
region  I  bad  got  into,  in  comparison  with  tliut  I  had 
left.  The  party  seenied  to  revel  in  the  rural  plea- 
sures that  courted  them,  and  trode  tlic  greensward  or 
roved  among  the  woods  as  if  ihey  had  never  been  ac- 
quainted with  any  thing  but  the  simpliciCy  of  a  country 
ilife.  Yet  the  natural  ease,  and  imposing  air  of  supe- 
riority, which  always  distinguish  the  high-born  and 
well-bred,  contrasted  themselves  here  very  powerfully 
with  the  rough  exterior  and  inanners  which,  for  the 
last  days,  had  engaged  me,  and  I  could  not  help  se- 
cretly exclaiming, 
**  Scay,  ffentle  ftwains,  foi  though  m  ttiiB  dis^ise, 
^m  1  see  bright  honour  i^ptuklc  in  youi  eyes. 

^K  Of  fomoUB  Arcndy  ye  &n"  * 

In  short,  though  I  was  always  a  lover  of  nature, 
and  prefcrrefl  it  to  the  most  exquisite  attainmeots  of 
art,  yet  ttie  elegance  of  fashion  had  also  an  attraction 
for  me,  which,  for  one  who  had  seen  so  little  of  it,  was 
almost  unaccountable. 

But  here  too,  perhaps,  was  an  appeal  to  my  prejudice 
Hoarding  the  old  Norman  nobility,  for  a  reason  which 
the  reader  will  easily  comprehend.  The  party  I  saw, 
from  the  name  of  the  lord  of  the  park  whence  they 
emerged,  were,  I  concluded,  most  of  them  Nevilles, 
•  M'ilioa'i  Arccdes, 
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ami  I  hailed  in  them  the  descendants  of  the  Cand-' 
lupes,  Hastinptes,  and  Reauchamps,  and  (I  am  afraid, 
with  less  charity)  that  Earl  of  WestmoreUnd  who,  iiA 
Guallree  Forestj  by  a  most    unkiiightly   stratagem, 
ruinetl  the  last  noble  of  the  liouseof  Rardnlfe. 

How  different  were  these  in  their  appearance,  dress, 
and  manncfB,  from  the  men  and  women  of  those  dues 
— th(we  iron  men,  and  those  stiff,  starched  women,  wito 
gave  little  niovemcm  to  the  genial  current  of  the  soul 
in  ihcir  intercourse  with  one  another.  Tfaey  werecon- 
versing  with  the  easy  cheerfulness  and  polite  gsietjr 
of  their  rank  and  education,  and  seemed  to  enjoy  the 
scene  around  with  unfeigned  delight ;  giving  mp,  in 
thi«,  the  first  impression  of  an  opinion  which  never 
afterwards  left  me,  that  there  is  not  a  niort-  happy  |x>' 
sition  for  a  person  of  any  mind  to  be  placed  in,  than 
to  n>eet  the  polish  of  the  world  in  the  aeclusioa  of 
retirement. 

Are  wc  to  lament  this  change  of  manners,  which  tbt 
advance  of  civilization  has  brought  along  with  it,  or 
regret  that  the  frowns  of  the  feudal,  and  perhaps  roys-      , 
tering  Baron  of  Billingliere,  of  the  days  of  Elizalvl^*      ' 
hove  been  exchanged  for  the  soft  accompli shuieots  and 
kindly  smile  of  his  well-bred  descendants  ?— No. 

I  watched  the  party  which  Iiad  so  struck  rae,  till 
they  were  out  of  sight,  j)crbaps  secretly  wishing  1 
could  be  one  of  them,  and  thought,  I  am  afraid,  too 
much  and  too  tenderly  of  the  place  and  of  the  persoo 
who  tirst  made  me  acquainted  with  the  fascinations  of 
female.eleganoe.  "  But  of  this,  no  more,^  cried  I,  awi  I 
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paced  it  vigorously.    »*  My  object  is  mnn,  not  woman, 
except  as  a  part  of  man." 

Yet  I  wished  that  I  had  not  seen  these  Nevilles,  who, 
by  their  polish  and  ease,  put  me  uncomfortably  in 
mind  that  they,  as  well  as  somebotly  else,  were  in  a 
sphere  to  which  I  did  not,  and  perhaps  never  eould, 
belong.  1  recoTered  myself,  however,  after  they  had 
for  some  time  disappeared,  and  found  out  a  secret — the 
knowledge  of  which  expanded  the  more  I  lived  in  the 
world — that  when  one  is  under  temptation,  separatioD 
from  the  tempting  object  is  a  more  certain  and  effec- 
tual cure,  than  all  that  the  strongest  reason  can  sup- 
ply. To  be  sure,  the  remedy  is  a  little  cowardly  ; — but 
who  does  not  know  that  discretion  is  the  better  part 
of  valour.'' 

The  graceful  and  attractive  appearance  of  the  Ne- 
villes put  nic  too  niucli  in  mind  of  anotlier  of  the  same 
sphere  as  theirs,  and  of  my  own  inferionty  to  both. 
While  present,  this  continued,  and  annoyed  me;  gone 
a  quarter  of  an  liour,  and  the  lovely  face  of  nature, 
which  I  was  bom  to  enjoy  as  well  as  they,  restored 
me.  I  thought  too  of  my  landlord  of  tl]c  Royal  Oak, 
the  Iwrn  philosopher  of  content,  and  blushed.  The 
sight  of  Pope's  house  completed  my  recovery. 

It  was  a  low-built    fabric  of  dark   brown  brick, 
covered   in   parts  with   most   redundant  ivy,  which 
climbed  the  very  chimneys.    The  windows  were  partly 
casements,  partly  sashed,  and,  upon  the  whole,  it  liad 
B  a  picturesque  air. 

■       The  interior  had  nothing  very  particular  to  interest 
^uw^  except  a  picture,  tolerably  painted,  ofj 
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Chesterfield  calls  **  ihal  poor,  crazy,  deformed  body, 
a  niea>  Paudora^s  box,  containing  all  the  physical  ills 
that  ever  aflUctcd  humanity.*'  It  prompted  reflections. 
however,  of  serious  import  to  reli^ous  philosophy; 
for  if  such  a  iiiiud  could  be  left  untouched  and  uDaf> 
fevted  in  audi  a  body,  how  difTerent  from  body  must 
mind  be,  and  how  independent  of  it ! 

A  little  closet,  some  six  feet  M|uare,  with  a  sort  of 
bookcase  of  two  shelves,  which  had  been  Pope's 
uwD,  looked  through  a  casement  into  a  garden,  whidi 
Ixjrdcrcd  three  aides  of  the  house,  and  which  I  ncii 
visited.  It  seemed,  however,  dedicated  to  PomoM 
ratlwr  tlmn  Flora,  for  by  far  the  greater  proportion  wis 
absorbed  by  culinary  herbs  and  fruit  trees,  a  few  sun- 
flowers and  peonies  being  the  chief  of  the  omamoital 
tribe.  Nevertheless,  there  was  an  air  of  contetil 
alxjut  it;  and  the  houaekeejicr,  a  most  neat  and  reve- 
rend lady,  who  shewed  me  the  place,  seemed  to  hare 
all  due  respect  for  an  arbour,  and  the  identical  bendi 
and  slate  table  within  it,  where  she  said  the  great  puet, 
when  he  was  only  a  little  master,  composed  those  beau- 
tiful pastorals,  of  which  she  supposed  I  had  hmrd. 

She  then  opened  a  drawer  in  the  table,  and  dispIsTcil 
a  copy  of  the  original  edition  of  them,  for  which  die 
8aid  her  master  would  not  take  twenty  pounds,  as  il 
was  signed  in  his  own  hand-writing,  by  his  nanw, 
Alexander  Pope. 

I  honoured  this  classical  zeal  in  her  master,  «nd 
asked  who  he  was.  She  answered,  Arthur  Lovcday, 
Esq.,  of  Reading,  a  gentleman  stricken  in  years,  wfif 
had  known  Mr.  Pope,  and  himself  had  made  verses 
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too,  though  Dot  so  gotxl,  she  suppoecJ)  as  Mr.  Pupc-'s, 
who  iKgun  so  early. 

*'  Why  they  do  say,""  aho  observed,  "  that  he  were 
but  twelve  years  old  when  he  wrote  them  lines." 

And  she  pointed  to  a  tablet  which  I  fiad  not  noticed, 
and  which  her  master,  Mr.  Loveday,  had  fixed  up 
over  the  beuch  in  the  alcove  where  the  poet  sat  when 
he  oom posed. 

They  were  thoae  charming  little  stan2a.son  solitude, 
(cliarming,  with  one  exception),  which  had  been  my 
favourites,  when,  at  his  own  age,  T  first  read  them, 
and  I  have  continued  to  love  them  ever  since ;  not  the 
less  for  the  knowledge  I  have  since  had  of  things  far 
different. 


"  Happy  the  man  wliose  wUti  and  care 
A  few  patenukl  acres  bound, 
Content  Cobrestbe  bis  native  air 

In  liii  own  ground. 

"  Whose  herds  with  milk,  whose  Adds  with  bread, 
'Whose  flocks  supply  him  with  uttire, 
IVboBt;  trees  in  sHiiinit;r  yield  biui  HliEuJei 
In  winter  flie. 

"  Bled  who  can  unconcern 'dly  find 
Monra,  daya.uid  years  slide  soh  away, 
In  health  of  body,  peace  of  mind, 
QuU-t  by  duy, 

**  Sound  aleep  by  niglit ;  Rtudy  mid  ease 
ToRether  mix'd  ;  iwcct  recreation  ; 
And  innocencci  which  moat  does  please. 
With  meditation, 

**  TItui  lel  me  live,  unseen,  unknown. 
Thus  unlamentcd  lei  mc  die, 
StCKl  from  the  world,  mill  nui  a  stone 
TcJI  wiiere  I  lie." 
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Delighted  to  find  these  favourite  Lines  in 
spot  where  they  were  composed,  I  read  them  alouil, 
and  with  s»ch  unction,  that  ray  conductress  looked 
quite  pleafled,  and  said  how  pleased  Muster  Love- 
day  would  he  to  hear  me. 

'*  And  yet,  to  my  fancy,***  added  she,  "though  some 
be  pretty,  some  he  not.  T  can't  soy  as  I  sliould  tike 
to  die  and  nobody  care  for  me ;  or  if  they  did,  to  have 
no  tombstoitc  for  them  to  Hnd  mc  out." 

1  quite  agreed  with  tbis  ubservation  upon  a  wish 
and  a  sentiment  whicli  1  think  a  drawl>ack  upon  ihe 
pliilosopby  of  tlwse  otherwise  philosophic  hn«; 
and  the  lady  agreed  vith  me  in  thinking  all  the  rest 
worthy  the  golden  age.  In  fact,  they  gave  me  a  Gt  of 
musing  on  the  vwiily  of  the  pursuit  of  riches  or  ihe 
applause  of  Ihe  world.  Is  not  content,  thought  I, 
the  object  of  all  our  exertions  ?  and  if  this  can  be 
obtained  without  struggle,  why  should  we  plun^ 
into  it  ?  And  I  repeated  with  still  greater  em- 
phasis— 

"  IIlcRt  who  cau  uneoiicpni'dl}-  find 
Iloun,  iaym,  and  years  slide  eoft  away." 

To  this  I  added  the  silliness  of  suppoang  happi- 
ness more  enjoyed  by  the  great  and  fashionable  than 
the  lowly-born;  and  this  musing  lasted  all  the  way 
back  to  the  Jloyal  Oak,  where  1  was  not  sorrj  to 
join  my  contented  friend,  landlord,  aud  yeoman- 
pricker,  in  making  a  deep  inroad  into  a  fine  rouru]  of 
beef,  which  contented  me  thoroughly,  in  appeasing 
the  want  then  uppermost  about  me. 


CHAPTER  XVIIT. 


>F  THE  GOOD  COMPAXT  WITH  WHOM  I  DINED  AT 
THE  BOYAL  OAK,  AND  THE  NOTABLE  CONVERSA- 
TIOK  1  TILEBE  MEAUD. — -EVENT  OF  THE  TEIALS  OF 
SS.  FIREIIRA88  AND  THE  TESLAttj  AND  THE  TINAL 

FATE    OF    THOSE    PERSONAGES. 


A  plague  upon  it  wUen  tliieves  cannot  K*  true  to  one  anotlier. 

SiiAKSPRAKE. — I  Henry  IV. 

Oua  dinuer,  at  which  the  landlord  presided,  sitting 
under  a  picture  of  George  III.,  was,  on  this  occasion, 
not  in  the  kitchen,  but  a  very  decent  room;  in  fact, 
a  sort  of  ordinary. 

Now,  an  ordinary  is  the  very  thing  for  a  young 
gentleman  who  wishes  to  sec  the  world.  Certainly, 
with  this  view,  it  is  better  than  the  eastern  mag- 
niticcnce  of  eating  alone;  or,  the  next  thing  to  it, 
a  college  liall,  where  you  see  the  same  bund  red -tinies- 
seen  phizzes,  and  listen,  or  pretend  to  listen,  to  the 
same  hundred-times-told  tales. 

In  a  country  town  like  Oakingham,  an  ordinary  is 
peculiarly  advantageous  to  a  curious  traveller,  because 
not  only  otliev  travellers  congregate  there,  but  the 
notables  uf  the  place  often  drop  iu,  and,  at  a  fixed 
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price,  sit  down  to  a  plentiful  and  wholesome 
Our  contented  landlord  charged  but  eighteen-pence  i 
head   for  bis  excellent  viands,  leaving  bis  guests  to 
settle  the  quantity,  and  therefore  the  expense  of  iheii  ^ 
liquor.    This  oaturally  attracted  many  of  the  towiis>S 
{Kople  to  him,  especially  those  who  had  uo  wives  to 
attract  them  at  hume,  and  some  who  had.  ^ 

On  this  day  tlu'  meeting  was  unusually  full.    Atfl 
its  head  were  Mr.  Simcox,  the  attorney,  Mr.  Smellonw, 
the  apothccarj-,  and  Mr.  Sadwright,  the  bailiff  of  the 
place  (for  there  was  no  mayor) — all  topping  men. 
These  were  all  of  the  aristocracy  of  the  town. 

In  a  somewhat  lower  degree  waa  a  Mr.  Smooth, 
a  Dissenting  schotil master,  of  very  extreme  principlat, 
it  was  said,  in  alt  matters  of  government  and  Ipgal 
rights,  though  he  seldom  spoke  to  the  full  extent 
of  h'm  opinions,  and  always  in  very  submissive,  oilj 
language;  so  that  the  vicar  applied  to  him  the  text, 
— "His  words  were  softer  tlian  butter,  having  vai 
in  his  heart.*'  He  had  been  a  great  favourer  of  the  ^ 
American  cause  (when  at  its  height),  and  had  been  M 
known  to  have  declared,  be  thought  it  was  a  just  odp; 
nay,  bad  illuniinuted  his  liouse  on  the  acquittal  of 
Admiral  Kep)>el  ;^al)  which  got  him  little  respect  in 
the  loyal  town  of  Oakingham,  and  accounted  for  some 
cold  looks  even  now  on  the  part  of  his  neighbours. 

The  landlord  paid  these  guests  of  his  all  honour 
due,  by  assigning  them  the  high  places  at  the  table; 
and  having  gathered  from  mc  that  I  belonged  to 
Ataudlin  College,  Oxford,  after  introducing  mc  in 
form,  ranged  me  among  them.     Nor  did  my  jacket 
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»f  many  pockets  prejudice  uie  in  the  eyes  of  the  in- 
ferioris  ordinis  commetisafes,  who  suppost'd  I  must 
be  a  man  of  some  tiistinction,  or  I  would  not  he  so 
careless  of  forms  as  to  sit  down  to  table  in  a  shoot- 
ing dress. 

The  business  of  our  dinner  was  not  interrupted 
by  any  general  conversation,  but  each  seemed  intent 
upon  his  iinnicdiale  concern — the  plate  liefore  him ; 
compliments  to  the  landlord,  on  the  goodnetts  of  his 
beef,  l)eing  the  cliief  topic. 

At  lengilij  however,  one  of  the  guests,  a  traveller 
Mio  had  just  come  in  from  Reading,  excited  the  at- 
Xtitiun  of  us  all,  but  mine  in  particular,  by  the  never- 
ending  story  of  the  robbery  at  Walliugford,  and  the 
KipiKised  culprits  concerned  in  it.  This  was  faintly 
sanvassed  at  its  commencement ;  but  aa  plates  were 
itnptied,  aud  hunger  satisfied,  the  tale  of  the  traveller- 

as  eagerly  Hstenud  to,  and  his  relation  discussed  in 
critical  examination  of  its  farts,  varying  according 

*  the  varying  opinions  and  capacities  of  those  who 

it  in  judgment  upon  them. 

My  own  curiosity  was  interested  by  the  new  fact, 
hot  Dr.  Firebrass  had  been  examined  by  a  full  bench 
»f  mngi^itratea,  and  committed,  partly  for  refusing  to 
mswer,  but  also  upon  the  infiirmMtion  of  a  third  party, 

ho  bad  been  a(>prehended  that  morning,  and  turned 
l^hat  was  called  king's  evidence  upon  the  occasion. 

he  examinations  had  been  taken  in  short-hand, 
trintet),  and  spread  alwut  the  town,  and  the  traveller 
laving  got  a  copy,  produced  it  upuu  the  table  after 
Hnner. 
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From  tluit  it  apjieared  ihat  the  informing  accom< 
plice  wa»  no  other  than  that  hlacksmith  who,  it  msj 
be  recolWted,  had  made  the  false  key  with  which  tlie 
accompH&hcd  XIandcock  bad  righted  himt>elf,  as  he 
said,  by  rifling  his  master^s  pantry.  Tliia  new  actor 
in  the  SCCHL'  owned  to  au  iuliniacy  of  near  tliirly  years 
between  the  pedlar  and  himself,  and  now  came  fonvard 
to  Bwear  away  his  life  in  order  to  save  hh  own.  The 
account  he  gave  was,  that  in  his  early  youth  he  had 
Invn  j^uilty  of  |iectadilhw,  such  as  robbing  hen-roosts 
and  orchards,  chiefly  in  company  with  the  said  Hand- 
cock  ;  but  of  the&e  he  bad  thoroughly  repented,  aad 
hod  even  turned  Methodist  during  a  long  separation 
from  his  friend,  till,  after  his  return,  he  had  been  again 
debauchetl  by  him  into  his  old  habits,  and  at  tenglli 
listened  to  tus  proposal  to  rob  the  bank. 

The  plan  was  the  pedlar's  own,  who,  by  virtue  of 
his  jiack,  had  got  frc({uent  admittance  to  the  premises, 
and  made  himself  master  of  all  the  ways  of  the  house, 
particularly  the  ^op  and  its  appurtenances.  Bjr 
these  means  they  contrived  to  enter  it,  and  by  tbc 
blacksmith's  skill  in  picking  locks,  which  was  what 
made  his  instrumentality  so  necessary  to  his  fri^i 
they  carried  off  their  booty.  Previous,  however,  to 
this — the  late  Herioiis  habits  of  the  blacksmith  luving 
made  him  rather  too  conscientious — the  superiof- 
minded  Haudcock  had  advised  him  to  attend  Fire* 
brass's  lectures,  which  had  entirely  convinced  him  of 
the  lawfulness  of  robbery,  provided  it  was  of  the  ridi. 
by  the  poor.  It  also  proved  to  a  demonstratiou,  that 
all  laws  preventing  it,  indeed  all  government  whateta, 
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exo^t  that  of  nature,  was  nothing  but  a  usurpation 
by  the  corrupt  few  over  the  virtuous  many. 

He  was  not,  indeed,  quite  satisfied  by  the  lecture 
alone,  so  Handcock  drew  up  a  case  for  liim,  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  Firebrass,  who  gave  the  opinion  upon  it  we 
have  m«itioned  in  a  late  chapter.  This  determined 
the  blacksmith ;  but  the  question  ^till  remained  as  to 
the  guilt  of  Firebrass  in  the  transaction. 

There  were,  as  may  be  supposed,  many  opinions  at 
the  table,  in  which  the  lawyer,  of  course,  took  the 
lead. 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,''  said  Mr.  Simcox,  '*  that 
be  was  a  particepSy  and  certainly  will  be,  or  ought  to 
bC}  hanged." 

*'  With  great  submission,  as  becomes  me,*"  said  Mr. 
Smooth,  as  he  finished  a  glass  of  ale,  and  Imwing  to 
the  attorney,  "  the  law  will  not  reach  him — neither 
;ht  it,  since  it  was  only  an  opinion  ;  and  I  hope, 

;d  as  our  laws  are,  nobody  is  to  be  hanged  for  an 
opinion." 

"  And  how,  pray,  friend  Smooth,^  said  Mr.  Sim- 
cox, "  can  you  know  any  thing  about  the  law  ? — you 
who  pass  your  days  in  flogging  boys  into  Propria 
(jutx  maribttSy  and  As  in  presenlV 

At  this  there  was  a  laugh  at  the  schoolnmster^s  ex- 
pense. 

"  Yes  !  yes  I*^  continued  the  pleased  attorney,  "  you 
had  better  stick  to  qu-tB  genus,  for  you  will  make  no 
hand  of  your  republican  notions  here,  I  can  tell  you/' 

Here  there  was  another  laugh. 
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**  I  hutnUlv  tak  pardon,**  returned  Smooth,  "  bu^_ 
I  suppose-  an  Engliiihtnan  may  have  an  opinion  ?"     ^| 

"  Yes,"  replied  the  man  of  law  ;  *«  but  if  the  opi- 
nion cxcilc  ft  man  to  commit  n  felony,  I  should  not 
like  to  stand  in  his  shoes.'" 

**  And  yet,  I  humbly  beg  leave  to  ask,*"  rejoiDed 
the  schoolmaster,  **  If  Dr.  Finebrass  were  tu  employ 
you  to  defend  him,  would  not  you  arj^ue  aa  I  do?" 

"  That  totally  alters  the  case/*  replied  the  attorney; 
at  which  a  laugh  was  kindled  agaitist  himself,  which 
he  did  not  seem  to  like,  especially  as  Mr.   Smooth 
bowed  uud  was  (juiet,  as  if  ^tisHed  that  ho  bad  gaine^. 
a  victory-  ^M 

The  attorney,  however,  rallied,  and  said  he  wouM 
put  a  case,  which  was  always  the  best  way  in  a  la* 
argument. 

"  Suppose,"  said  he,  "  I  was  to  walk  into  your 
school,  call  oil  the  Imys  about  me,  and  say  to  *eii^ 
'  Now,  boy.s  though  you  be  scholars,  and  this  is  your 
master,  you  have  no  call  to  obey  him  if  he  60^  («> 
hard,  and  you  don't  like  it.'  What  would  you  saylo 
that,  my  good  Smooth?" 

"  O  !  that  alters  the  case  too,"  observed  Smoothi 
in  his  turn,  which  produced  a  greater  laugh  than  lb»t 
against  the  attorney,  who  absolutely  crowed,  looking 
complacently  i-ound,  and  observing,  "  I  think  I  haw 
settled  him." 

I  have  related  this  conversation,  not  from  any  fsrii- 
cular  interest  that  l>eIong8  to  it,  but  because  ai^ 
wards,  in  much  higher  scenes,  I  often  saw,  under  W) 
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little  more  decency  of  mannei's,  exactly  tlit-  sauie  feel- 
lings  displayed  among  persona  reckoned  first-rate  as  to 
abilities,  rank,  and  education,  but  who  did  not  love 
[one  another.  So  true  it  is,  that  it  is  the  exterior  only 
Itfaat  makes  the  difference  between  man  and  man.* 

The  rest  of  the  conversation  at  the  Ordinary  having 
been  all  in  the  same  strain  (and  I  have  j^ven  a  suffi- 
cient specimen  of  it),  I  will  content  myself  with 
[stating  its  result.  The  traveller  from  Reading,  who 
brought  the  account  of  Firebross,  having  sided  with 
Smooth,  who  was  far  from  succumbing,  the  battle 
might  have  been  a  drawn  onip ;  but  the  apothecary 
id  bailiff  throwing  their  weight  into  the  scale  of  Mr. 
tXy  that  gentleman  finally  triumphed ;  and  it  was 
agreed  hy  the  majority,  that  the  patriotic  doctor  de- 
senetl  hanging  as  much,  if  not  more,  than  the  black- 
smith, or  even  Handcock  himself. 

The  subject  was  not  pleasant  to  me,  and  that  I  may 
not  revert  to  it  again,  I  may  as  well  here  relate  the 

"  Mr.  Clifford  hem,  {lerhapft,  might  have  auccessMly  tnuiBcrileil 
froni  hU  mucer,  Fieldinfc.— 

"  Tlw  gre.it  ure  {leccivetl  ir  ibey  Imiigine  tb«y  have  appiopiifttDd 
ainbitiun  and  vanity  to  tlicmsflvcs.  Tlusc  nobld  <iiiulitii;»  fluurisli 
as  notubly  iti  n  country  duircli,  or  cliiir<:Ii-ynnl,  hh  in  Ow  drawing* 
room,  or  the  closet.  Schemu  have  indeed  been  Ltld  in  tha  vestry, 
which  would  bvdly  disgrnca  the  Conclave.  Hera  is  a  miutsny ; 
snd  here  bd  opposittou  ;  lierc  nre  plots,  purtice,  and  ructions,  cq^ual  to 
those  M-hicb  arc  to  be  found  iti  cuurK 

"  Kor  are  the  women  liere  Ioks  praetiKcd  in  the  hl^heKt  feminine 
arts  than  tbeii  bir  superiors  in  (jualtty  and  fortune.  Mere  are 
pradcs  and  coquets,  dressing  end  ogling,  fuliehood,  envy,  malice, 
•cuxlal ;  in  sborU  every  thins  which  is  cognmon  Co  the  inoBt  cplcndtd 
assembly,  or  politest  circle." — Turn  Janes. 
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doie  of  the  fttory,  for  the  assizes  were  held  wiihiu 
a  fortniglit  of  this  linie.  At  these  Handcock  va^ 
lrietl»  and  exclusive  of  the  evidence  of  his  accomplice, 
the  notes  of  the  liank  found  in  his  ptuM  having  been 
proTcd  not  to  have  been  issued  on  the  iiiglit  of  ibc 
hurglary,  he  was  found  guilty,  and  executed  for  the 
felony  ;  and  Mr.  Smooth  had  tlie  mortification  of 
hearing  that  the  philosopher  of  the  law  of  nature, 
licing  tried  and  convicted  of  a  gross  iTiisdemeanourfor 
the  oi>imutt  he  had  given^and  which  it  was  proved  had 
actually  instigated  tiic  robbery,  was  sentenced  to  tm 
years*  imprisonuieut  in  the  gaol  of  Dorchester,  whov 
he  died  of  a  fever,  brought  un  by  virtuous  indignalioa 
— a  martyr  to  the  tyranny  of  the  laws  and  the  in^ 
litude  of  his  country. 

Not  the  least  affecting  part  of  the  history  relates, 
however,  to  the  poor  girl  of  the  West  Country  Bsrgc, 
all  my  fears  for  whom,  occasioned  by  her  intinun 
with  tlie  wretched  Handcock,  were  well  founded.  Hi* 
Batteries  had  been  too  8e<luctive ;  she  listened  to  ibeni 
with  a  result  fatal  to  her  innocence  and  peace ;  and 
his  fate  so  affected  her,  that  a  miscarriage  caused  Iw 
death  within  a  month  after  his  execution. 

When  Le  Sage  wrote  GU  Bias,  how  little  did  be 
contemplate  such  a  consequence  from  bis  fascinadi^ 
work! 
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CHAPTER   XIX. 


ICORF-  TALES  OF  MY  LANDLORD. — 1  UEET  WITH  A 
LADTt  WHO  OlilMINDS  HE  TOO  MUCH  OF  ANOTHER. 
^CONVEaSATION  WJTH  A  STttANGEH,  OS  NATURt 
AND  ART. THK  LANDLOno's  ACCOUNT  OF  HIM. 


One  toudi  of  nature  nirtkes  the  whale  world  of  Ictn. 

Shakhpsah^ — Trmltu^  Crtatida. 

Yoar  arcent  ii  «oinethtn)t  finer  tKan  you  coulJ  purrtiose  in  so  re- 
loreda  dwelliiip.  As  Voii  Like  It, 


Tfac  moated  grange. 


At  thai  pltce  coll  upoa  me. 

MtasunfoT  Meamm. 


I  STAID  with  my  Oakingham  landLoi'd  two  days 
onger,  pleased  mi\i  his  temper  and  his  conversation, 
both  wliich,  if  not  refined,  were  instructive.  He  was  full 
of  observation,  to  which  he  was  inclined  by  nature ; 
but  it  had  been  much  sharpened  by  his  lot  in  life, 
from  the  opportunities  it  gave  him  of  surveying,  in 
his  guests,  the  different  characters  of  men.  His  shrewd 
remarks,  and  the  anccdates  he  told  me  of  different 
travellers  who  used  his  house,  first  gave  me  the  idea 
that  if  a  man  wished  to  get  acquainted  with  his  fellow, 
men,  he  could  not  do  it  better  than  in  the  shape  of  an 
innkeeper. 
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ThtD  iiiipression  was,  in  after-life,  i-onKmiecit  to  roe 
liy  the  aulliurity  of  no  less  than  the  f^hrcnd  and  ob- 
wrring  Palt-y,  a  great  philosophur  in  that  way ;  who 
ilid  not  scruple  to  say, — in  his  broad  Cumberland  tUa- 
lecl,  which  otwiiys  adde<I  i>o  much  emphasis  to  the 
sagacity  of  Ilia  rfmarkti, — that  if  he  wished  to  *^  stood/ 
the  warld,  it  should  be  by  keeping  a  pooblic-hooseby 
the  waay  saide." 

My  friend  Gayford  had  not,  perhaps,  this  oiotiTe 
wlien  he  set  up  the  Hoyul  Oak ;  but  becoming  its  land- 
lord, he  could  not  help  indul{»ing  his  vein,  for  vrhkh 
it  gave  sut-li  fine  play.  As  he  hati,  I  know-  not  whj 
(except  that  he  found  I  liked  to  hear  htm  talk),  taken 
a  liking  to  me,  we  gossipped  together  frequently  at  the 
door  «f  his  ion,  on  a  bench  which,  in  fine  weather. 
invited  many  a  passenger  Ut  lake  a  pint,  and  MTja^ 
commodiously  for  these  conferences.  J^^H 

He  naturally  talked  of  the  gentry  who  usril  his 
bouse,  in  whom,  he  observed,  there  were  vast  differ- 
ences, to  he  sure,  •'  which  I  always,  liowcver,*  said  btv 
*'  could  find  out  in  the  twinkle  of  an  eye.  For  I  had 
not  been  an  innkeeper  twelve  months,  before  I  fouwl 
I  could  alwoys  discover  rcul  sterling  from  Bntmma- 
gem :  that  is  to  say,  the  real  quality  from  them  » 
apes  them,  and  that,  even  tliuugh  the  Brummagwtits 
be  the  richest,  By-tlie-bye,  here  comes  one  of  ihein  up 
the  street ;  I  know  it  by  the  scarlet  aud  gold  lirefT 
of  the  outrider,  which  they  have  no  mure  right  to 
than  I  have,  for  it  belongs  to  the  prince.  But  they 
aix'  coming  to  change  horses,  so  I  must  be  stirring." 

At  which,  ringing  loudly  the  ostler's  bell,  he  pnv 
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pared  himself  for  the  moat  obstquious  bows,  which  he 
ga\-e  plentifully  to  two  persons  in  rich  travelling 
dresses  in  the  Inside  of  the  carriage,  when  it  stopped. 

They  were  a  gentleman  and  latly ;  tlie  one  a  most 
meek  and  insignificant-looking  being,  for  a  male  crea- 
ture ;  the  otbcr  a  woman  of  prodigious  energy,  who 
scolded  both  landlord  and  ostler  with  vociferation,  for 
Iiaving  given  them  a  horse  that  went  lame,  the  last  (iuie 
she  cliangetl — for  I  observed  she  did  not  say  we. 

The  prudent  Gnyford  bowed  an  excuse,  which 
seemed  a  reasonable  one,  for  he  said  the  horse  was 
sound  at  stoi'dng,  but  picked  up  a  nail  on  the  road, 
and  had  been,  much  to  higloss,  lame  ever  since.  This, 
however,  did  not  pacify  the  lady,  nor  apparently  the 
l^tleman,  who,  putting  his  little  head  under  his 
wife's  arm,  so  as  to  reach  the  window,  said,  as  loud  as 
a  very  tremulous  voice  would  |wrmit,  "  Indeed,  Mr. 
Gayford,  this  was  very  bad  usage,  and  Lady  FitZ' 
John  and  I  take  it  very  ill.^'' 

Gayford  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  bow  againj  and 
the  carriage  drove  off. 

After  he  had  looked  after  them  till  they  were  out 
of  sight,  sitting  down  again,  he  obstrvt'd,  "  Now  that's 
a  sample  of  what  I  was  a-saying.  That'^s  true  Srum^ 
mageM.  It's  well  that  that  gentleman  was  Ixirn  with 
a  silver  spoon  in  his  mouth,  for  he  never  would  have 
got  his  meat  else." 

•*  Who  are  these  Fitz- Johns  ?"  asked  I. 

*'  Who,  indeed  !"  answered  he.  "  They  are  no 
more  Fitz-Jolms  than  you.     And  yet  they  are,  too. 


for  the  king  has  given   them  leave ;   but  lliat*s  all.    . 
They  don''t  come  froai  no  people  of  that  name."       ^H 

I  a»kcil  Imw  that  was. 

**  rU  tell  you," Raid  he, « the  father  of  Mr.Fitz-Johu  J 
—or,  as  we  must  now  call  him,  Sir  John  Fitz^ohofl 
— was  Ualph  Johnson,  gent.,  for  he  never  called  bim- 
!H.'lf  esquire,  and  hadnH  need,  for  he  waa  only  a  graziorr 
and  dnn-e  to  Suiithfield  Market ;  thouj^h  he  left  a  large 
fortune  to  this  chap,  who  said  I  ufied  him  ill.     Tbe 
nun  was  always  a  poor  creature,  and  so  to  take  care  of 
him  he  married  that  lady,  who  was  the  daughter  of  a 
pawnbroker,  and  had  a  fortuiK-  too.     The  two  {at- 
tunes together  made  them  exceeding  rich,  and  so  as 
Mrs.  Johnson  was  a«liamed  of  hor  new  name,  thougti 
her  own  was  Figgins,  she  had  it  altered  ;  and  by  some 
hocus  poous  with  the  heralds,  which  cost  a  deal  of     , 
money,  it  was  changed  into  FitZ'John ;  which,  I  un^^j 
der&tand,  is  quite  the  same  name,  only  in  another  Ian-     ' 
guage.     Well,  this  even  did  not  aati.sfy  her ;  so,  k^ 
being  in  Parliament,  they  somdiow  got  kmghted,  an^^l 
she  is  now  my  lady,  and  thinks  herself  a  womon  of 
fashion;  though  I  say  she  is  nothing  but^rum;  for,  as 
the  saying  is,  I  know  a  sheep's  head  from  a  carrot;  and 
can  tell  real  true  fashion  from  counterfeit  as  soon  as  I 
aee  it.     I  was  not  so  long  in  Squire  Neville's  family 
for  nothing.     Those  are  your  true  ladies." 

I  quite  agreed  to  this ;  observing,  that  "  I  beliercd 
I  had  seen  some  of  them  the  day  before,  in  tbe  %ty 
to  Mr.  PopL-*s.*' 

**  Nothing  more  likely,*''  said  Gayford,  *'  for 
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often  leave  the  park  far  the  woods,  and  run  about, 
enjoying  nature,  like  young  fawn^,  as  they  are.  Ah  ! 
they  are  the  true  blood,  which  Mrs.,  or  LadyFitz- 
John,  if  she  had  milfions,  never  could  be.  But  they 
were  not  all  Nevilles  as  you  saw.  One  of  them  was 
taller  than  the  rest;  was  not  she?" 

«  I  think  so." 

*'  Aye  ;  she  be  a  rare  one,  and  a  genuine,  or,  as  I 
say,  a  real  lady.     She  is  a  viscountesw." 

**  You  know  her,  then  ?  " 

**  Yesj  by  seeing  her  at  Billingbere:  they  call  her 
Lady  Hungcrt'ord." 

I  started !  for  what  did  not  that  name  recall  ?  The 
summer-house! — the  bust  at  FoIjamI)e!  Alas!  1  was 
not  cured.  The  mere  thougiit,  thus  brought  to  my 
recollection,  filled  me  with  tremor,  and  I  could  not 
listen  to  my  landlord's  further  dissertation  about 
fashion,  which,  like  Borachio,  he  seemed  to  think  "a 
deformed  thief.'' 

One  trait,  however,  I  could  not  help  remarking,  as 
moving  his  wonder  and  laughter  too  ;  at  which  I  was 
not  surprised,  for,  in  my  then  ignorance  of  the  London 
beau  monde^  it  much  moved  mine.  It  seems  that  he 
had  gathered  in  the  steward's  room  at  Billingbere, 
an  anecdote  of  a  fomily  of  high  pretensions  to  ibis 
famed  distinction  of  being  fashionable,  but  of  raod^- 
rate  fortune,  so  that  they  could  not  go  out  of  town  at 
Easter,  like  the  rest  of  the  world. 

*'  Would  you  believe  it  f"  said  he,  **  they  closed  all 
the  front  windows  of  the  house  that  looked  upon  the 
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ktrrel,  and  Uvetl  a  fortnight  in  the  back  ivums,  never 
Btirring  out,  tliat  it  might  be  thought  the^  were  in  the 
country.  Now  their  country  wjis  only  tlie  hack  yard, 
■i»d  their  country-house  the  back  riioms ;  and  I  ask 
you.  Sir,  if  my  tapster  there,  in  his  blue  apron  8ikI 
slwvus  (nnd  nut  ashamed  of  them),  is  not  mon;  n- 
spect«ble  than  such  fashionables  f"^ 

To  this,  vitlumt  answering  fur  Dick  tapster's 
virtues  except  in  his  capacity  of  a  tapster,  I  assented. 
But  the  interest  called  up  by  the  mention  of  Ladv 
Hungerford  made  my  ear  duU  to  the  gossip  of  my 
sagacious  landlord;  and  though  he  would  williiigty 
have  told  me  many  things  he  had  observed  among  Ik 
great,  I  could  not  help  feeling  a  strange  longing, 
without  any  motive  but  restlessness,  to  go  again  to 
Binfield.  Perhaps  I  may  again  see  this  superior  ladvi 
thought  I,  idxnit  whom  so  many  interesting  associa- 
tions are  thrown. 

I  therefore  started  upon  ray  l^s  when  the  arrival 
of  another  carriage  made  my  landlord  do  the  same, 
and  in  about  half  an  liour  had  made  my  way  through 
that  beautiful  Asher's  Wood,  now  well  known  to  me, 
and  found  myself  once  more  at  the  gate  of  the  ijark  i 
leading  to  Billingbere.  ^^ 

Here  I  began  to  calculate  the  chances  of  again  see- 
ing its  elegant  inhabitants,  and  with  theui  the  fnenilof 
her  whom  X  found  I  still  loved  loo  well.  They  came  not, 
and  I  wound  through  the  beautiful  village,  wander* 
ing  I  knew  not  where,  till  T  came  in  close  proximitj 
to  one  of  the  most  picturesque  country  churches  I 
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hod  ever  seen.  It  was  placed  in  a  retired  nook,  for 
which  it  seemed  made,  and  the  nook  for  it.  Its  tover, 
its  porch,  its  ivy,  and  above  all,  its  seclusion,  suited 
my  frame  of  mind.  The  air  vras  in  tliat  sort  of  calm, 
that  not  a  leaf  rustled,  and  the  only  sound  which  was 
heard,  was  now  and  then  of  a  rook  rawing  in  an  elm 
above,  and  a  distant  waterfall,  which,  from  the  dryness 
of  the  summer,  frequently  stopt. 

All  seemed  the  palace  of  Silence,  and  I  sat  down  on 
a  moss-grown  tombstone,  which  covered  the  remains, 
it  said,  of  one  who  had  been  once  beautiful  and  gay, 
but  always  innocent,  a  girl  of  sixteen.  It  was  erected, 
it  added,  by  "  the  friend  that  loved  her  most  in  the 
world."  Who  was  that  friend  ?  A  father,  perhaps  ! 
Perchance  a  lover!  Yes;  a  lover!  and  the  body  of 
Bertha,  dead  upon  a  bier,  lay  Btretched  in  imagination 
before  my  eyes,  which  moistened  much  'ere  1  recu- 
Tcretl  myself. 

What  fools  docs  imaginatton  sometimes  make  of  us! 
My  walk  certainly  did  not  cure  me.  Except,  how- 
ever, for  this  little  burst,  the  musing  into  wliich  the 
calm  and  sobriety  of  the  scene  threw  me  was  any  thing 
but  uuhiippy :  for  though  serious,  the  reflections  al- 
ways prompted  by  the  sight  of  a  church,  and  particu- 
larly of  a  country  church,  are  never  sad  ;  they  sepa- 
rate one  from  this  world,  but  they  hring  one  to  a  bet- 
ter. Here,  also,  the  sight  of  the  old  cloc^k,  and  its 
large  dial,  sunnounted  with  a  most  quaint  figure  of 
Time,  would  have  forced  me,  had  I  not  before  been 
disposed  to  it,  to  tliiuk  of  the  vanity  of  hummi 
wishes. 


« 


In  this  situation  and  this  mootl  I  continued,  in  s 
of  ilay-<lreani}  fur  full  half  an  hour,  when  I  vas 
awakened  hy  the  sound  of  female  voices,  one  of  which 
said,  "  This  will  bi*  the  Iwst  view  of  it."  1  Itjoked  Jp, 
anil  what  were  my  sensations  when  I  lieheld  the  kdics 
I  had  a]nio«t  expressly  come  in  search  of — the  Nevilles 
and  their  distinguished  guest .' 

Dititingui^hed  she  was  both  in  her  mien  and  f(»* 
tures ;  both  shewing  the  most  beautiful  sample  of  la 
haute  fiobfesBC.  But  the  features  I  especially  studj«<l. 
in  the  minute  glance  1  Imd  of  her  without  interruption ; 
for  I  wished  to  compare  them  with  those  of  the  ex- 
quisite marble  representation  of  them  I  had  seen  in 
Bertha's  summer-house,  everj'  trait  of  which  T  remem- 
bered as  if  but  an  hour  before,  for  Bertha's  sake.  She 
seemed,  however,  a  few  years  older  than  the  bust, 
and  several  than  Bertha  hersdf,  nevertheless,  fittol 
hy  her  exquisite  manner  and  most  speaking  coun* 
tcnance  to  be  the  preferred  and  admired  friend  of  i 
Miss  Hasltugs — perhaps,  tliought  I  (and  it  then  fintfl 
iKcurrcd  to  me),  ia  chere  mamafif  of  the  Frearh 
letter.  h 

A  yew  tree  intervening,  gave  me  the  opportunity^ 
of  making  these  observations ;  but  the  change  of  posi- 
tion in  the  ladies  brought  me  to  sight,  and  I  was  (oo 
naturally  well-biX'd  to  continue  where  I  was,  as  it 
seemed  an  intrutdon  u|wn  their  privacy  and  occupation; 
for  I  found  tliey  were  all  sketching;  and  the  intelligvut 
features  of  Lady  Hungerford  were  particularly  light 
up  by  her  employment. 

Ifow  attractive  is  real  refinement,  as  well  ss 
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simplicity  !  All  my  life  long  have  I  been  endeavour- 
ing to  decide  which  to  prefer,  but  in  vain. 

Here,  at  all  events,  rermernent  carried  it,  ftecause  ii 
icas  present ;  but  ah  !  how  my  memory  lingercJ  upon 
her  who  always  presented  so  lovely  a  union  of  both. 

Well,  T  would  have  given  the  world  to  have  told 
l^dy  Hungerford  that  I  knew  her,  that  I  had  seen 
her  before,  that  I  knew  ber  friend,  and  that  1  loved  her 
for  thai  friend''s  sake.  Such  was  my  faucy's  wish  ; 
but  O!  the  disappointing  reality !  as  I  turned  my  eyes 
upon  my  own  inferiority,  I  despaired  of  ever  knowing 
her,  as  of  ever  again  seeing  her  friend.  In  short,  1 
slunk  away,  almost  like  a  criminal  found  in  a  suspi- 
cious place. 

Out  of  sight  uiy  buoyancy  returned,  in  a  walk 
which,  iu  all  the  same  quiet  bectuty,  extended  itself 
far  beyond  BinKeld,  till  I  discovered  the  Thames 
at  a  distance,  streaming  through  the  lamlsciipe  like 
silver.  I  tlien  turned  back,  and  came  round  again  to 
the  same  retired  church  which  had  excited  so  much 
interest. 

In  my  way  my  attention  was  arrested  by  a  gentle- 
man's mansicn,  which  seemed  the  very  emblem  of  the 
most  peHect  tranquillity,  and  independence  of  all  ex- 
terior considerations,  which  man  would  desire.  Tt 
was  one  of  those  places  which,  if  a  traveller  came  to. 
he  would  stop  to  look  at,  and  meditate  on  its  happy 
privacy.  Perhaps,  having  passed,  he  would  turn  back 
to  look  at  it  again,  and  then  would  give  a  reiu  to  his 
fancy  ;  would  conjure  up  a  thousand  dreams  of  the 
pursuits  and  characters  of  its  inhabitants,  or  what 
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cBcctt  if  he  possessed  it,  it  might  have  upon  his  own. 
If  liuufieleui,  aud  his  fortune  to  seekt  as  I  had,  the  ii 
tereflt  would  be  inrreaseil  by  contrast,  uud  Imw  voul 
be  not  wish  to  W  the  possessor  of  just  such  a  residence! 

This  was  not  the  first  time  I  had  folt  thus,  and  it 
always  made  a  sort  of  epoch  in  the  day's  joumev, 
sweeter  for  the  occurrence. 

As  to  the  house  itself,  it  seemed  one  of  the  private 
houses  of  Inigo  Juues ;  plain,  but  commodiousj  aod  of 
handsome  proportions;  and,  what  did  not  talie  frum 
its  interest,  il  was  surrounded  by  a  moat. 

When  I  returned,  as  I  said,  to  the  church-yard, 
the  ladies  I  left  there  were  gone,  but  the  spot  was  not 
deserted.  In  lieu  of  the  ladies,  a  single  person,  of  good 
mien,  and  well,  though  plainly  dressed — iu  short,  with 
the  air  of  a  gentleman,  and  iatelligeut  withal — seenHti 
to  be  examining  (and  that  with  pleasure),  the  attrac- 
tive simplicity  of  the  sacred  fabric.  He  went  round 
it  and  round  it,  stopping  at  iutcrvals  to  indulge  his 
gaze  upon  particular  parts.  There  was  great  aflV 
bility,  as  well  as  feeling,  in  his  countenance,  and  being 
far  beyond  the  meridian  of  life,  which  seemed  to  give 
him  a  privilege,  and  seeing  that  I  was  also  surve)!!!^ 
the  whole  spot  with  interest,  he  addressed  me,  saying, 
as  he  touched  his  hat, 

*' You  seem  plt*ase<1,  sir,  and  I  always  like  to 
men  of  your  age  j>lea9ed  with  such  objects  as  these." 

I  observed,  in  answer,  that  even  without  the  bdp 
of  Gray,  I  always    thought  a  country  church  and^ 
church-yard  one  of  the  most  pleasing  sights  we  coulJ ™ 
behold.     They  toucliod  the  heart  as  well  as  the  eye. 
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"  I  honour  the  sentiment,  air,"  replied  the  stmnger, 
**  it  is  this  mixture  of  heart  witli  the  senses  which 
gives  to  nature,  and  art  too,  their  best  attractions. 
The  simple  beauty  of  this  church,  and  the  perfect 
quiet  of  its  precincts,  arc  the  cause  of  an  almost  daily 
visit  which  I  make  to  theui  ;  so  timt  I  could  envy  Dr. 

W his  parsonage  there,  who  has  it  hourly  before 

his  eyes." 

**  It  is,  indeed,  close,'*  said  I. 

"  Some  people  say  too  close,"*  replied  he ;  "  but  I 
don't  agree  with  them  (though  they  are  persons  of 
taste),  if  only  for  the  reason  you  gave  just  now — for 
the  sentiment  it  inspires.  For  unless  you  can  apply 
to  such  proximity  the  old  adage,  *  the  nearer  the 
church  the  farther  from  God,*'  1  will  not  quarrel  with 
it.  You  will  observe,  too,  that  as  a  mere  matter  itf 
taste,  distinct  from  all  notions  of  piety,  it  is  a  very 
pleasing  object :  Its  windows  of  the  truest  gothic,  and 
its  towers  and  ivy-clothed  liattlements, — which  our 
modern  Wrens  and  Joneses  make  most  e&scntial  to  all 
their  would-if-you-could  attempts  to  turn  the  nine- 
teenth into  the  fifteenth  or  sixteenth  century, — an; 
genuine.  By-the-bye,  have  you  ever  made  out,  what 
I  never  could,  why  ivy  is  always  given  to  Bacchus,  as 
well  as  to  a  church  porch  ?  He  is  called,  you  know, 
*  ivy-crowned;'  how  can  such  a  venerable  plant  belong 
to  such  a  jolly  god,  loving,  as  it  does,  the  oldest  and 
even  most  ruined  places,  far  from  all  vestige  of  peopled 
cheerfulness  ?" 

I  thought  the  remark  original,  but  could  not  resolve 
the  question. 


**  Well,"  continued  the  stranger,  "  it  is  ouly  a  jriljr 

tlutt  by  n  touch  of  his  pencil,  Mr. (uaniiog  a 

cflebralotl  architwrt)  cannot  inHpire  the  hnmst  with 
the  realities  of  the  notions  wliicli  he  endeavours  to  prc- 
sent  lo  it  through  the  eye.  That  belfry,  calling  the 
rcul  simple  folk  to  church,  and  thosi;  few  thinly  scat- 
tertd  tonihstones,  where  *  tlie  rude  forofathrrs  of  tlie 
hamlet  ^leep,*  apeak  more  to  the  soul,  than  the  moit 
costly  fictitwus  representations  of  what  is  wanted^ 
but  never  obtained,  by  this  fashionable  rage  for  the 
sentimental.  All  that  building  and  planting  con  do 
can  never  reach  the  effect  upon  the  imagination,  or 
inspire  the  associalioos  of  real  veneration  and  [MetT, 
which  the  mere  view  of  tliis  sunple  church,  rustic  ss  i( 
is,  never  fails  to  generate." 

I  assented  willingly  to  all  this,  when  the  gentleman 
went  on. 

*■'■  I  have  lieen  told  that  not  long  ago  a  great  nuister 
of  the  art  admitted  to  one  of  his  rich  employers,  for 
whom  he  had  built  just  such  a  tower  as  that  before 
us,  and  which  he  had  been  admirably  successful  io 
*  ivy  mantling,'  as  he  called  it,  that  they  could  not 
always  command  a  moping  mcl  to  complain  to  the 
moon.  It  would  be  so  classical,  he  said,  of  an  even- 
ing, to  be  sure  of  Iteing  able  to  quote 


'Tbe  mopins  owl  do««  CO  the  moon  complain.' 

•*  Mr.  Longcloth,"  continued   the  stranger,   "  t 
gentleman  who  patronized  him,  and   was  a  wealth; 
wool  stapler,  caught  at  it,  and  the  peasantry,  tempted 
by  a  large  reward,  robbed  all  the  owls  in  the  neigh 
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Imurhood,  of  the  young  owlets,  or  their  eggs,  in  order 
to  breed  up  a  sufficiency  of  these  sentioiental  birds, 
so  iiuniurtalized  by  the  poet ;  but  tbe  owltts  all  died, 
and  though  some  were  haldied  from  the  eggs  under 
bens,  they  were  all  killed  I}y  their  step- mot  hers,  as 
soon  as  they  discovered  what  an  ugly  unnatural  brood 
they  had  produced." 

I  laughed  heartily  at  this  anecdote,  wliich  did  not 
displease  tbe  gentleman,  who,  perhaps  upon  the 
strength  of  it,  entered  into  a  longer  discourse  with 
me,  chiefly  upon  matters  of  taste  in  regard  to  land- 
scapes, buildings,  and  the  comparative  claims  upon 
our  admiration  of  nature  and  art.  In  these  he  gave 
so  decided  a  preference  to  the  former,  that  he  seemed 
to  undervalue  the  latter  ;  and  though  he  shewed  much 
skill  in  his  argument,  and  indeed  much  mind  upon 
every  thing,  I  tnld  him  so. 

*'  You  are  not  tlie  first,"  said  he,  "  who  has 
made  the  observation,  and  some  of  the  quizzers  pre- 
sume to  call  me  Old  Primitive,  because  I  think  pri- 
mitive tastes,  that  is,  those  which  nature  first  prompts, 
the  most  sure  of  giving  pleasure,  and  that  they  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  followed,  both  in  our  moral  conduct 
and  our  works  of  art." 

I  asked  an  explanation,  and  he  went  on. 

'*  What  I  mean  is,  that  I  prefer  the  appearance  of 
convenience  and  comfort  to  grandeur  and  the  most 
splendid  decorations  of  art  without  them.  That  is  my 
first  item  in  the  catalogue.  Next,  in  all  sights  and 
sounds  1  abide  by  tbe  same  rule.  Those  that  speak  to  us 
of  social  happiness,  tlieaHcctions,  the  gralification  of  our 
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wants  <^nie  m6nitely,  in  mj  mind,  before  those  whicb 
nwrely  gratify  our  taste  for  the  gorgeous  or  reHned. 

*'  Do  you  want  an  example  ?  look  at  that  smoke  Uim 
ctnrU  among  llie  trees  of  ihc  wood  below.  It  gives 
dgiift  of  habitation ;  it  tells  tliat  tliere  is  a  man  ot 
woman  there,  and  with  thetn,  human  nature;  and«  from 
the  proof  lliat  there  Is  fire,  probably  of  human  comfort- 
Do  you  think  tliat  a.  pilgrim  in  the  desert,  helpless  and 
aoHtary — perhaps  hunpy — would  not  prefer  this  to 
the  most  beautiful  works  of  art,  even  those  of  Palaiyra, 
should  he  suddenly  encounter  them,  without  sudi 
an  accompaniment  ?  * 

^  I  remember,**  continued  the  gentlem&o,  "  when 
this  first  Ktnicic  me :  it  was  at  the  magnificent  Fon* 
tainbleauT  where  the  smoke  of  a  chimney  issuinit 
tlirough  the  tluttch  of  a  cottage  in  the  forest,  gave  at 
a  pleasantcr  feeHng  than  all  the  j^lded  ceiUnga  fod 
wainscots  in  the  cold  saloons  of  the  palace.  So  also, 
the  sight  of  a  more  candle  in  a  cascmcut  to  a  traveller 
in  tlie  night ;  the  toIUng  of  a  bell  from  a  church,  era 
workmaifs  yard ;  or  the  sight  of  a  little  squire*s  boiue, 
in  a  8heltpre<l  ilalc,  when  wc  fall  suddenly  upon  tl 
amid  heaths  and  don-ns ;  in  short,  whatever  sbe^vs  mu 
in  his  comforts  and  natural  habits>  is  more  interesting 
than  what  exhibits  him  in  his  pride.     You  read  Mit- 

•  Hftd  WonbworCh  then  written,  ihe  enthusiastic  stnmgtr  wouil. 
no  doubt,  have  iiulcd  Iiik  sitltject  with  these  impresHive  Uaes,  tika 
from  ihc  Midrrss  on  retiwUng  Tlntern  Abbey : — 

"  Wrentbi  or  smoke 
Sent  Dp  in  iilence  Ovm  among  the  trees; 
With  some  uiiccrtaiii  notice,  as  might  ^cctn. 
Of  «igia«t  dwellers  in  (he  hotMeIe«s  woods." 
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ton,  no  doubt,  young  gentleman — read,  and  admire 

I  assented  ;  a  little  struck  with  his  rapidity. 
"  Tlicn  you  may  remember  the  wish  of  the  be- 
nighted brothers,  lost  in  the  wood,  hi  Comity  : — 

'  Might  WB  but  hear 
The  fnldnri  AooVh  penti'<l  in  their  wnttleil  rotes. 
Or  sound  of  paKloral  reed,  wiili  oaten  alopa, 
Or  whistle  rrom  tlie  lodge,  or  rillngc  cock 
Count  the  night  wBtcbes  to  bis  feather;  dames.'" 

I  was  much  moved  witli  the  energy  he  infused  into 
all  this,  as  well  as  the  justness  and  good  taste  of  the 
observation,  and  was  about  to  remark  as  much,  when 
he  proceeded : — 

"  Hence  I  prize  obvious  utility — that  is,  obvious 
adaptation  of  means  to  ends — before  ornament ;  that 
is,  naked  ornament  without  this  utihty.  This  is,  even 
in  its  mere  self,  one  of  the  sources  of  the  beautiful, 
and  so  Burke  considers  it,  in,  I  allow,  an  extreme 
Case — the  snout  of  a  swine,  so  plainly  designed  to  root 
up  the  ground  in  quest  of  food.'' 

Again  I  was  impi-csscd  with  the  strong  feeling  and 
eagerness  shewn  by  the  stranger,  on  a  subject  1  had 
never  before  conadered,  and  began  both  to  respect, 
and  to  wonder  who  he  was  who  thus  condescended 
to  talk  to  me  so  willingly,  and,  as  I  thought,  so 
well.  He  was  plainly  a  man  of  mind,  and  something 
of  an  enthusiast,  but  not  in  my  eyes  the  worse  for 
that. 

After  a  few  more  observations  in  the  same  strain, 
the  church  clock  striking  mid-day,  he  pulled  out  hia 


watch  to  set  it ;  saving,  tliat  this  was  almost  a  daily 
occu[)atiun  of  his,  winch  be  did  nut  like  to  forego. 

"  U  iiol  only  keeps  my  house,'*  said  he,  "  right  a?; 
to  timt%  but  gives  me  a  fair  pretext,  or  rather  obliga- 
tion, to  visit  thift  favourite  spot  oftener,  perhaps,  than 
laziness  would  always  permit." 

"It  is  a  good  deal  of  trouble,  however,"  said  IJ 
wisltlng  him  to  go  on,  **  and  many  would  say  scarcdyj 
worth  while." 

**  You,  T   hope,"  returned   he,  "  are   not  ar 
them,  as  you  seem  to  enjoy  the  contemplation  of  na- 
ture as  much  as  myself.    If  so,  consider — you  have  an 
object,  we  will  say,  in  a  ndghboiiring  town,  though 
only,  perhaps,  to  buy  a  quire  of  paper,  or  a  strap  for 
your  saddle.     Should  your  way  lie  through  pleasani 
6eld8,  or  *  by  a  forest  side  or  fountain  C  in  short,  a 
delightful    walk,  which  you  have  leisure  to  take 
would  you  wish  to  bo  placed  at  once  in  the  midst 
the  town  to  obtain  your  purchase,  or  would  you  iski 
the  trouble  and  pleasure  of  the  walk  to  get  at  it  ? 
Utilitarian  would  scout  this,  but  I  trust  you  are  not  I 
Utilitarian." 

"  Even  if  I  were,"  said  I,  *'  I  should  feel  bounds 
by  that  very  character  to  prefer  sueh  a  walk,  for  IH 
know  nothing  of  utility  except  as  conducing  to  bap 
piness;  and  if  the  walk  makes  you  happy " 

*'  Right,  quite  right,"  cried  he,  interrupting  n*^ 
**  T  see  wc  think  alike," 

Then  abruptly  changing  the  subject,  he  said  as  if 
inquiringly, 

"  But  you  are  not  of  tliis  place?    lor  I  thinic  1 
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know  every  young  man  in  Binficld ;  and  if  you  are 
I  not  a  Mr.  Forrest,  who  is  expected  home  from  abroad, 
I  should  say  you  are  a  stranger,  and  one  I  am  glad 
to  see,  seemingly  so  well  cultivated." 

I  bowed,  and  told  him  my  name  was  Clifford,  or 
j  properly,  De  Clifford  ;  my  family  of  Yorkshire;  and 
myself  from  Oxford,  on  a  tour  of  pleasure;  though,  for 
the  sake  of  getting  better  acquainted  with  tilings,  I 
was  at  present  on  foot,  and  that,struck  with  the  beauty 
of  the  neighbourhood,  I  had  taken  up  my  abode  at 
the  Royal  Oak,  at  Oakinghani. 

He  seemed  pleased  at  this  conmiunication,  musing 
at  the  same  time  on  the  name — repeating  it  twice 
— "  Clifford— Ue  Clifford,  of  Yorkahire,^— as  if  to 
himself;  then,  resuming,  he  said,  my  plan  was  a  manly 
oi»e,  adding,  that  he  knew  my  landlord  well,  who  was 
a  philosopher  in  hia  way — as  a  practical  one,  equal, 
perhaps,  though  M-ithout  knowing  it,  to  many  a  one 
at  Alma  Mater  itself. 

**  But  pray,  may  I  ask  your  college  P'"  said  he. 

'*  Maudlin  now  ;  lately  Queen's.** 

*'  QueenV  !"  cried  he.  "  One  of  my  oldest  and 
most  resjx'ctcd  friends  is  principal  tutor  there,  and  you 
must  of  course  know  him^Mr.  Fcthergill.'* 

**  He  was  my  tutor,  relation,  and  benefactor,'^  said 
I ;  "  whatever  I  am,  or  whatever  I  may  bo,  I  owe 
to  him." 

"  I  am  delighted  to  see  you,"  said  the  gentleman, 

and  hope  to  see  you  again." 

At  this,  observing  that  having  completed  his  dsy''s 
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biuincw  with  the  clock,  and  being  wanted  at  home, 
he  must  leave  me /or  the  present^  but  tiopcd  gooh  to 
aec  roe  ogaia,  he  pulled  otf  his  hat,  aud  wished  mc 
good  day. 

For  myscir,  I  was  sorry  that  he  did  not  acqu^nt 
me  who  he  was  which  I  could  not,  T  thought,  ask 
without  rudeness.  I  wished  it;  fur  there  was  soiike- 
thing  original  in  him:  but  on  returning  to  tlie  inn, 
the  all-kuowing  Gayford  satisfied  me  in  a  monieiit. 

"  He  talked  tu  you  about  imtur,  and  all  that— did 
he  ?"  said  Gayford. 

"  Ves." 

"  And  set  his  watch  by  BinBeld  clock  ?*' 

"  Ves." 

"  A  portly*  good-natured  man>  free  tu  talk  a  bit  T 

«  Yes." 

**  Depend  upon  it,  it  was  Squire  Manners,  of  ihi- 
Grange.  A  very  proper  gentleman,  I  assure  you; 
one  of  our  best ;  and  hand  and  glove  with  my  old 
master.  Muster  Neville,  who  consults  him  about  gar- 
den-grounds*  summer-houses,  and  such-like.  He  w»«i 
formerly  a  great  man  for  London,  where  he  knew  all 
the  Ix)rds,  and  was  in  Parliament,  but  now  he  hardlv 
erer  stirs  from  this,  which  indeed  is  his  native  land 
like.^ 

*'  Well,  then,  why  should  he  stir  ?** 

"  Why,  though  born  and  bred  here,  and  his 
bcfure  him,  when  the  great  house,  or  castle,  I  beheve 
thuy  call  it  in  the  north,  fell  to  him  from  his  uncifi 
he  were  forced  to  remove,  and  the  town  and  foredgn 
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parts  kept  him  a  many  years  from  us,  but  he  said  he 
never  were  so  happy  as  when  he  cum'd  back.*' 

**  And  what  is  his  cliaiactcr  ai] J  way  of  life,"  asked 
1,  **  for  he  seems  not  a  common  sort  of  person?^ 
"  Common  !  No  !  Any  tiling  hut  that.  Why  though 
e  be  a  man  of  fortin,  and  cum'd,  they  say,  of  a  high 
femily,  he  will  sometimes  shut  himself  up  for  a  month 
together,  and  see  nobody  but  the  church  clock  ;  not 
even  Muster  Neville.  At  best  he  won't  visit  nobody 
)ut  him,  though  lie  have  pleuty  of  neighbours,  and 
good  ones  too.  Yet  he  will  talk  by  the  hour  with  a 
farmer,  or  one  below  liim,  like  me,  or  with  a  stranger 
le  might  meet,  like  you,  particularly  if  he  liked  woods, 
and  gardens,  and  the  moon,  and  such-like.  He  can 
talk  rarely,  liowever,  I  can  tell  you,  on  a  niort  of 
things,  and  the  people  that  ventures  to  talk  with 
im,  if  they  oppose  him,  are  generally  soon  dumb- 
bunded." 

**  Original  enough,"  said  T;  "  has  he  far  to  walk 
to  set  his  watch  ?" 

"  About  half  a  mile :  and  yet  he  will  sometimes 
be  an  hour  a-doing  it,  he  do  take  so  many  windings 
find  turnings  after  any  thing  that  touches  Ids  fancy ; 
not  to  mention  gossippings;  just  as  the  maggot 
ntes.  But  I  am  not  going  to  say  any  thing  ngin  him, 
or  Squire  Neville  Ijavc  a  high  opinion  of  him,  and 
le  do  a  deal  of  good,  and  is  always  the  poor  man's 
friend.'' 
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CHAPTER    XX. 


WHO  THE  STEAMGKE  IS. — A  VISIT  F&OU  HIM,  WITU  A 
rROMIRR  OP  uvea  PLEASUBE  7KOH  UIB  ACQCAIVT* 
AKCE. 


One  toudi  or  naiura  maV«s  thi>  wbol«  world  of  kin. 

SnAKsrUBE. —  TroiUa  j-  Crtsada- 

Are  not  these  wooda 
More  free  bom  peril  tlum  the  envious  court? 

Ak  You  LOx  II 


The  account  given  me  by  the  landlord  of  my  ne* 
acquaintance  pleaited  me  so  much,  that  I  wixhed  [■> 
hcc  him  agfun,  and  had  planned  going  up  to  BiafidJ 
the  iiext  day, — when,  as  much  to  my  pleasure  as  my 
surprise*  I  received  a  \*isit  from  him  in  person.  Hf 
wan  ushered  into  my  room  by  Gayford,  and  franklf 
said  that  as  I  seemed  tu  do  justice  to  the  attractions  of 
the  forest,  and  was  a  stranger  to  it,  he  would,  if  I 
pleaaed,  be  my  guide  to  some  of  its  most  beautiful 
spots ;  "  though,"  added  he,  "  you  are  here  almost  iii 
the  very  centre  of  them,  and  your  landlord,  from  being 
a  yeoman-pricker,  knows  every  inch  of  them  as  wcfl 
or  better  tlian  I." 

Gayfurd  t>owed,  not  ill-]>leused  at  the  compliment 
I  thanked  Mr.  Manners  most  heartily  for  his 
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oess,  which  I  gladly  accepted ;  and  as  wc  drove  out 
of  the  town  in  a  handsome  pork  chair,  he  said  there 
was  something  so  muuli  of  kin  to  his  own  mind  in  the 
taste  I  had  sliewn  for  tlie  natural  pleasures  of  senti- 
ment, inspired  by  such  scenes  as  he  had  found  me  in, 
that  he  had  resolved  to  seek  me  out. 

"  For,^  added  he,  *'  among  the  millions  of  fellow- 
creaturcis  as  to  flesh  and  blood,  that  there  are  in  the 
world,  there  are  so  few'  who  have  fellowship  with 
tis  as  to  mind,  that  if  I  meet  with  one  once  in  ten 
years,  I  think  it  a  God-send,  and  a  duty  to  culti- 
Tate  it." 

I  was  flattered  enough  with  &uch  a  speech,  but 
could  not  help  observing — "  I  hope  it  is  not  so  diffi- 
cult for  kindred  minds  to  Gnd  one  another  out,  as  to 
make  a  case  once  in  ten  years  a  God-send.*" 

*'  That  is  a  very  comfortable  sentiment,"  replied 
lie,  **  for  a  young  man  of  your  years  and  seeming 
complexion.  When  you  are  of  my  age  you  will,  per- 
haps, cliange  your  note.  Have  you  really  oven  now 
found  so  many  minds  congenial  with  your  own,  sls  to 
doubt  my  position  ?  Have  you  marie  and  preserved 
so  many  friendships?  have  you  never  been  disap- 
pointed in  your  affections,  and  never  dropt,  or  been 
dropt  by,  those  you  loved,  and  who  seemed  to  love 
you?'^ 

The  question  was  a  home  one,  and  aomewhat 
alarmed  me,  for  I  found  I  could  not  successfully 
reply  to  it.  All  that  had  passed  at  Scdbcrgh, 
compared  with  Oxford,  and  the  last  scenes  at  Fol- 
jambc  Park,  shot  across  me  in  no  pleasing  colours, 
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touched  a  string 
which  vibrattrs  too  etrongly,  aud  you  may  be  alrcadr 
nf  my  opinion,  though  uuwUliDg  to  own  it.  Ifm,  I 
ask  pardon.<^But  I  really  must  tell  you,"  continued 
he  after  a  long  pause,  *'  that  1  had  another  reason  for 
weking  you  out,  besides  the  seeming  congcnialily  of 
our  tastes ;  though  that  alone,  for  the  reason  I  liave 
given,  would  have  prompted  me  to  do  so.  You  told 
me  your  name  was  CUirord,  or,  as  you  repeated  it,  De 
OlifTord.  Mine,  as  the  landlord  informed  me  he  lud 
actjuainled  yon,  is  Manners.  What  if  it  should  turn 
out  that  we  are,  though  distantly,  connected ;  or  (& 
if  I  were  a  Scotchman,  perhaps  I  ought  lo  say,  nearly 
related?^ 

I  was  astounded  at  thi%  and  began  to  think  it 
migltt  proceed  from  some  of  the  eccentricities  which 
Gayford  had  almost  asserted  belonged  to  him.  He 
went  on,  however. 

*•  You  informed  me  you  were  a  De  Clifford,  and  of 
Yorkshire;  perhaps  one  of  the  Cliffords  of  Banlolft 
Castle  in  tliat  county  ?** 

"  Of  Bardolfe  pariah,"  said  I,  *'  but  not  the  Castle; 
that  was  long  ago  sold." 

'*  I  have  heard  so,"  he  replied,  "  from  a  tradition  in 
my  family,  which  also  recorded  the  reason  of  it,  anJ 
this  I  suppose  you  know."  ^ 

I  bowed  assent,  saying,  I  had  heard  somethio^H 
though  very  imperfectly,  from  my  mother,  of  an" 
alliance  with  a  noble  family,  in  consequence  of  niv 
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great-grandfather''B  sister  intermarrying  with  it,  and 
that  the  castle  had  been  sohl,  in  order  to  raise  her 
portion ;  but  the  name  even  was  so  indistinctly 
known  among  us,  that  it  had  long  ce^ased  to  be  men- 
tioned. 

*'  Well,  then,"  replied  he,  "  I  can  inform  you  that 
the  name  was  roy  own ;  and  that  your  great-grand- 
father's sister  did  us  thehonour  of  espousing  my  grand- 
father, in  the  days  of  Charles  II,  We  are,  there- 
fore, you  see,  close  cousins.'* 

I  again  bowed,  lost  in  wonder  at  the  strangeness  of 
the  discovery,  but,  upon  the  whole,  far  from  dis- 
pleased. In  fact,  I  began  to  call  to  mind  that  my 
mother  had  fonnerly  said  the  name  sounded  like  Man- 
hurst,  or  Manvers ;  but  this  was  several  years  ago, 
and  even  she  had  lost  her  interest  about  it,  while  it 
was  certainly  not  revived  by  my  father,  in  whom  it  had 
never  elicited  any. 

Mr.  Manners  then  further  informed  me  that  his 
ancestress's  portion  was  J?10,000,  a  great  sum  in 
tho6e  days,  and  ai^ked  me  many  questions  about  the 
castle,  which  I  answered  with  a  pleasure  in  descanting 
upon  it,  which  also  pleased  him. 

"  I  see,"  said  he,  "  that  my  first  opinion  of  you  will 
be  more  and  more  confirmed,  and  I  shall  hail  our 
rencontre  as  it  deserves,  for  giving  me  such  a  com- 
panion.* 

He  then  proceeded,  as  we  drove  through  the 
forest,  to  point  out  the  thousand  beuutiea  of  the 
M-lvan  scenery  which  met  the  eye,  particularly  the 
delightful  scat  of  Bill  Hill,  and  over  the  bridge  of  the 
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pretty  I^dun,  whose  transformation  from  a  nymph 
into  a  rivor  had  so  pleaded  the  poetic  feclingis  of  honest 
Gay  ford. 

Suddenly  turning,  we  then  made  a  detour  by  the 
roinanlic  village  nf  Uurst,  and  onwards  till  we  came 
once  more  into  Asbcr's  Wood,  though  in  a  very  di0e- 
rent  part  of  it,  presenting  a  very  diSerent  scene.  Fur  h 
suddenly  wo  found  ourselves  in  the  middle  of  an  extcn* 
sive  warren,  where,  seemingly,  ten  thousand  of  its 
furry  inhabitants,  denizens  of  the  place,  wantoned  at 
large  throughout  what  seemed  thrir  own  domain,  or 
sat  at  the  doors  of  their  snug  hubitutiuus,  watching  the 
approach  of  strangers. 

Several  wild  paths  traversed  the  place,  ao  often 
trod  by  passengers  that  our  advance  did  not  oc- 
casion much  alarm.  Still  the  sentinels  eyed  us,  as 
if  to  ascertain  our  inteutii^s ;  and  this  and  the  umbra* 
geous  shelter  around  us,  made  a  pleasing  impresnoa 
upon  us  bath. 

WImI  was  still  more  interesting  in  such  a  wildemen 
(for  BO  it  appeared),  I  saw  what  most  completely 
realized  the  pretty  image  in  the  Allegro — 

"  From  betwixt  two  a^ed  oaks 
Hard  by,  acottage  ctiimDcy  smokes;" 

and  smoke  it  did,  wreath  after  wreath,  notwithstand 
ing  it  was  but  little  past  midsummer.  In  fact,  tlie 
warrener  (for  it  was  his)  and  his  wife  were  preparing 
dinner  for  Lhemselves  and  half-a-dozen  boys  and  girlii 
their  happy  family.  | 

**  1  must  introduce  you  to  him,"  said  Mr.  Min* 
nu-s,  "  for  we  are  sworn  friendB^  and  he  thinks  me,  I 
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believe,  a  moat  marvellous  proper  gentleman— only 
seccHitl  to  Mr.  Neville,  yonder." 

"  Yonder?"  asked  I,  "is  Mr.  Neville  in  sight?" 

And  I  looked  with  some  interest  about  me. 

"His  house  is,"  returned  MauHu-rs,  *' if  you  look 
down  the  hill  there,  over  Broad  Common ;  for  those 
chimney »  and  projecting  pieces  are  Uillingbere,  a  place, 
for  the  sake  of  its  inhabitants,  worth  knowing,  I 
assure  you.  But  here  we  are  at  the  warren-hous** 
which  is  not  only  a  warrener's  mansion,  but  the  veiji 
prettiest  inn  in  England.  How  much  do  I  not 
owe  it  ?  '* 

At  this,  he  called  aloud,  "  What,  hoa!  Will 
Churchman  !  *" 

This  was  unnecessary,  for  though  we  had  comt 
over  turfj  the  sound  of  our  wlieels  hud  been  heard, 
and  the  whole  family  had  run  out  to  receive  us.  The 
warreuer,  an  old  whipper-in  of  Mr.  Neville's  father ; 
his  wife,  who  had  been  own  woman  to  Mr.  Neville's 
motlier ;  his  son,  who  performed  the  oHicc  of  asKiatant 
warrener,  and  head  ostler  when  visitorB  required  it; 
together  with  one  or  two  damsels  and  curly-headed 
grandchildren — all  flocked  round  Mr.  Manners  with 
a  heartiness  that  shewed  them  right  glad  to  see  him. 

**  I  have  told  this  gentleman,"  said  Mr.  Manners, 
**  that  your  ale,  and  Mrs.  Churchman's  butter  and 
napkin  chwses,  are  the  best  in  the  county.  Me  won't 
believe  it,  so  bring  him  a  living  proof  of  it.  My  usual 
table  there  in  the  shade  under  the  old  elm  will  do  very 
well,  and  Iw  more  agreeable  in  this  hot  weather ;  and 
meantime,  give  Sultan  a  wisp  of  hay  and  some  water." 
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a  moment  id  motion ; 
the  dame  went  to  licr  dairy ;  the  bigger  girls  to  die 
clothe».preaB  for  a  cluui  cloth  ;  the  lesser  to  pick  some 
wall-flowers,  "  which  they  knew  Mr.  Manners  liked 
so ;"  and  bn)ther  John  led  Sultan  and  the  chair  into 
a  shady  clump.  Every  one  of  the  family  wemed  glad 
to  see  Mr.  Manners,  and  proud  to  serve  him. 

Obkscrving  I  rather  wondered  — 

**  We  are  old  friend*,''  said  he.  "  How  long.  Church- 
man ?  " 

*'  Off*  and  on,  full  forty  years,"  answered  the  qnon- 
dam  whipi)er-in  ;  *'  you  were  but  eiglitoen  when  you 
found  us  out  in  one  of  your  rovings  irom  Oxford. 
Dame  and  I  often  talks  of  it,  and  that  we  never  seed 
such  a  gentleman  take  so  to  a  woodman  or  warrencr's 
life;  and  Mary,  your  god*tlaughter,  who  is  gone  for  the 
table-cloth  (but  she  ware  bom  long  arter) — why  ititH 
now  seventeen  years  since  you  stood  for  her  in  Bin- 
field  church.  Itow  you  used  to  walk  the  woodii  at 
night,  surely!  Do  you  remember  Job  Sourly,  who 
opened  his  window  aud  scolded  you,  for  making  such 
a  noise  with  your  flute«  that  it  would  not  let  a  body 
sleep  ?"  • 

Here  Mrs.  Churchman,  who  had  just   placed  hcf 
cream  cheese  on  the  table,  and  who,  from  having  been 
own  woman  to  a  great  lady,  was  somewhat  better  bred 
than  a  whipper-in,  thought  fit  to  chide  her  husband  _^ 
for  being  too  free.  H 

"  It's  all  very  well,*"  said  she,  "  when  we  are  among 
our  neighbours  or  the  farmers,  but  something  differrtit 
is  due  to  gentlefolk.  I  hope,  gwillemcn,  you  Uktyour 
cheese  f^ 
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"Quite  as  good  as  ever,""  observed  Mr  Manners, 
"  and  that's  as  much  as  can  be  said." 

"  You  were  always  a  gemman,"  cried  Churchman, 
"  and  thafa  what  I  shall  say  the  longest  day  T  have 
to  live.' 

*'AnJ  yovi  were  always  a  good  fellow,  old  Will," 
replied  Mr.  Manners;  *'goodto  your  wife  and  children, 
good  to  your  cattle,  and  good  to  your  rabbits,  even 
though  you  do  break  their  necks,  a  score  or  two  at  a 
time.'* 

**  No  harm  in  that,  I  ho|ie,"  returned  Churchman  ; 
••  that's  all  in  the  way  of  business.  And  what  would 
the  butchers  do,  and  you  gendemen,  who  eats  their 
beef,  if  killing  in  one's  trade  were  a  wrong  thing  ?  But  I 
always  puts  the  poor  creatures  to  as  little  pain  as  pos- 
sible, and  feeds  tliem  up  well  while  they  are  alive.  I 
do  hope  there  be  no  harm  in  it,  'squire." 

He  said  this,  as  if  not  quite  satisfied  that  the  propo- 
sition might  not  be  doubtful ;  upon  which  Manners, 
who  I  saw  was  amusing  himself  with  him,  yet  at  the 
same  lime,  as  if  be  was  much  his  friend,  consoled  him 
by  saying  that  he  need  not  be  uneasy,  for  that  at  the 
creation,  God  had  given  Adam  power  over  rabbits  as 
well  as  sheep  and  oxen. 

This  satisfieil  old  Will,  who  thanked  his  patron  for 
giving  him  this  comfort ;  and  seeing  our  repast  was  done, 
signed  to  his  son  to  bring  round  Sultan  and  the  chair. 
Mr.  Manners,  however,  desired  him  to  let  me  see  bis 
house  and  garden  before  we  left  him. 

**  He  is  of  Oxford,  as  T  was,"  said  Mr.  Manners, 
"and  who  knows  but  he  may  love  roving,  too,  and 
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come  and  take  your  lodgings,  and  play  the  flute  in  the 
woods  aa  I  did,  every  year  for  another  ten  years?" 

The  warrencT  bowed,  and  his  missus,  as  he  called 
her,  curtsied,  and  said  it  would  make  them  \-erTprou<i, 
and  Mrs.  Churchman  whispered  to  Mary  to  run  quidt 
and  get  the  patched  counterpane  off  the  best  bed, 
against  wc  came  to  see  it. 

Wc  then  advanced  into  the  house,  and  never  was  I 
better  jileased  with  the  simplicity  and  moderation  in 
which  the  most  perfect  comfort  may  be  enjoyed.  A 
sitting-room  up  stmrs,  lighted  on  three  sides  of  it, 
displayed  Uie  beautiful  forest  in  all  its  glades  anJ 
natural  avenues,  and  all  the  glories  of  its  noble  tim- 
ber. The  warren  presented  a  busy  scene  under  the 
windows,  and  a  glade  let  in  the  house  and  park  uf 
BilUngbere,  whicli  still  inspired  me  with  strong 
though  secret  interest,  because  Lady  Hungcrford  was 
still  there.  The  room  in  the  cottage,  the  prospect, 
the  retirement,  the  wilduess,  the  neatness,  all  made  It 
a  happy  place,  whicli  no  palace  could  exceed.  A  bed- 
room within  it  was  equally  attractive  for  the  same 
reasons,  and  I  did  not  wonder  that  Mr.  Manners,  till 
he  quitted  his  town  life  and  came  to  live  regularly  at 
the  Grange,  used  it  as  a  delicious  villa  rctreat  dun^g 
the  summer  months  for  ten  years  together. 

This  he  informed  me  of  in  his  way  home — for  home 
he  was  going  without  my  being  aware  of  it  till  we 
were  at  the  very  gates ;  and  during  the  drive  he  gave 
me  some  little  insight  into  his  early  history.  He  ac- 
quainted me  that,  when  an  uoder-graduatc  at  Christ 
Church,  he  had  (as  indeed  he  had  been  all  his  life,  dll 
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lateljr)  been  much  given  to  roving,  as  old  Churchmaa 
called  it ;  and  in  his  various  rambles  from  the  house 
be  now  lived  in,  and  wliich  then  was  inhabited  by  his 
grandfather,  had,  hy  the  veriest  chance,  pursuing  one 
of  the  tracks  through  Asher'a  Wood,  stumbled  upon 
this  warren-house,  belonging  to  Mr.  Neville ;  that, 
struck  with  its  seclusion  as  well  as  its  beauty,  being 
theo,  as  he  said,  in  one  of  his  romantic  moods,  he  im- 
mediately set  up  his  tent  there,  as  he  thought,  for  a  day 
and  a  night,  and  Etaid  a  month,  in  preference  to  hie 
grandfather's,  in  order  to  be,  what  he  always  Uked, 
completely  alone;  that  he  got  books  and  musical  in- 
strument's from  Heading,  and  was  so  iminerscd  in  these 
pleasures  of  solitude,  greater  for  the  contrast  they  ex- 
hibited to  the  headlong  dissipation,  the  "  rows,*'  and  (at 
that  time)  drunkenness  of  Oxford,  that  it  seemed  a  new 
and  better  world  to  him ;  that  he  repeated  the  visit 
the  next  and  several  summers  after — in  short,  as  long 
as  his  grandfather  lived.  It  unbent  his  mind,  and 
enabled  it  to  recover  its  tone,  when  a  little  damaged  by 
the  world  of  London  and  Paris,  not  to  say  Naples,  at 
which  places  his  connections,  unfortunately y  he  said, 
enabled  him  to  make  a  figure— a  scurvy  one  he  feared  ; 
for  the  fever  in  which  he  lived  with  all  ranks  and  con- 
ditions of  men,  and  worsen  too,  kept  him  from  one 
splf-approving  hour  ;  that  best  and  purest,  if  not  only 
real  happiness  of  man.  He  said  that  he  often  opened 
himself  to  Fothergill  in  these  moments  uf  self-hlame 
■  and  disgust,  who  had,  with  his  good  lieart  and  Coom- 
I  berUnd  long-headedness,  steered  clear  of  all  these 
I  l3 
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quicksands,  «nd  advitied  temporary  retirement  and^ 
•elf -examination  as  the  best  remedy.  H 

"  He  was  right,"  added  Mr.  Manners-  "  It  is  ex-  ~ 
traordinary  how  that  keen  northern  air  sharpenB  the 
wit»,  evfu  where  there  lias  not  been  much  experience 
of  the  world,  of  which  FothergiU  must  have  known 
less  than  myBelf;  for  he  was  not  older,  and  had  not 
seen  so  roueh  of  men,  though  he  evidently  knew  more 
of  their  hearts,  I  cannot  tell  how,  I  took  his  advicv, 
and  my  father  always  living  in  a  round  of  companv 
in  summer,  whom,  from  having  had  too  much  of  them 
in  winlLT,  I  wished  to  avoid,  I  often  came  here  to 
enjoy  a  calm  after  a  storm ;  and,  to  be  sure,  if  we 
wished  to  lead  a  life  after  nature,  never  was  a  place  so 
calculated  for  it.  In  fact,  after  being  a  macaroni  far 
six  montlis  in  the  palaces  of  London,  and  dancing 
with  and  studying  countesses,  I  became  an  admirer 
of  the  simple  beauties  of  nature  in  these  woods,  aiid 
employed  utyselfiu  studying  the  rustic  manners  tbil 
beluiged  to  their  inhabitants.*^ 

''  And  which  did  you  prefer?"  aaked  I,  not  a  Utile 
interested  in  this  account,  perhaps  because  I  had  nut 
been  able  myself  to  make  up  my  mind  upon  the  qucj- 
lion. 

^^  All  that  I  have  been  able  to  settle  upon  it,"  an* 
swcred  he,  "  is,  that  it  never  can  be  settletL  To 
make  a  rule  is  impossible.  In  town,  from  the  fnrolJE)' 
of  the  people  of  fashion  whiie  there,  I  have  often 
wished  for  rustic  simplicity ;  while  the  very  sjuik' 
people,  when  in  the  country,  by  falling  back  into  tlic 
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track  of  honest  nature,  but  engrafting  upon  her  thetr 
OMTi  superiority  of  education  and  manners,  have  made 
me  tliink  simplicity  a  very  niilk-and-water  thing.  1 
could  name  names,  but  I  won't;  nor  wotdd  you,  per- 
haps, know*  them  if  I  did." 

"  Are  the  countesses,  then,  you  studied,  such  fri- 
volous beings  in  London  ?  As  I  am  a  stranger  to 
countessesi  I  should  like  to  know." 

"  I  cannot  say,"  replied  he,  "  that  those  I  allude 
to  were  really  fnvolous  ;  but  they  acted  as  if  they  were, 
or  something  worse.  But,  perhaps,  we  may  talk  farther 
of  this."" 

It  was  time  indeed  to  stop,  for  we  had  now  reached 
the  Grange;  and  what  was  my  surprise  and  pleasure 
too,  on  the  appearance  of  its  moat,  to  find  tliat  it  was 
the  very  same  house  which  had  Bo  much  excited 
my  interest  the  day  before,  in  my  walk  from  Bio- 
field. 

Its  style  1  have  described,  but  what  it  was  built  of 
I  could  not  at  first  discover,  for  it  was  covered  all 
cjver  with  vine?,  which,  at  this  time  of  year,  were  most 
luxuriant,  promising  in  a  month  or  two  more  a  deli- 
cious vintage,  for  every  cluster^looked  full  south,  and 
many  of  them,  by  the  care  of  the  owner,  were  already 
ripening  in  bell  glasses.  A  very  ample  porch,  with 
seats  in  it,  opened  into  a  square  hall,  with  an  old- 
fashioned  stair-case  of  twisted,  but  massive  bannisters, 
leading  to  some  (not  many)  comfortable  apartments. 
Those  below  ranged  round  the  hall,  and  that  we 
entered,  which  was  called  the  drawing-room,  was  hung 
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with  UpestTy,  representing  Alexander  at  the  teut  ufi 
DariuB. 

Mr.  Manners  welcomed  me  with  much  politeQes^  a 
quality  which  ten  years^  absence  from  the  ecenes  where 
it  had  lieen  acquired  had  by  no  means  weakened.  H 
was  pleased  to  say  that,  for  my  own  sakc«  he  would 
have  been  glad  to  see  nie;  but  when  lie  knew  that  I 
was  the  relation,  as  well  as  pupil,  of  his  excelleul 
Fothergill,  and  found  out  ttiat  1  wob  of  tlie  same 
blood  with  himself.  Ids  pleasure  had  become  a 
duty. 

In  allusion  also  to  our  connection,  he  led  me  to  a 
large,  well-blazoned  pedigree  in  the  hall,  and  pointed 
out  to  me  the  marriage  of  **  Sir  Philip  Manners  with 
Griselda  TX>  Clifford,  daughter  of  Hugh  De  Clifford, 
of  Bardolfe  Castle,  who  was  Uucal  from  Sir  Williani 
De  Clifford,  by  Anne,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  Tho- 
mas Lonl  Bardolfe,  killed  at  Bramham  Moor,  temp 
Henrie  IV." 

This  left  no  doubt  in  my  mind,  if  I  had  had  aay, 
that  the  honour  he  had  assigned  me,  was  no  morr 
than  correct ;  and  I  felt  no  little  pride  upon  it,  od 
more  accounts  timu  one;— fur  I  own  I  thought  of 
Bertha. 

He  observed  my  pleastire  in  it,  and  said  smilingly, 
"  You  will  dine  with  me,  my  cousin,  and  I  will  shew 
you  all  my  hermitage,"  (for  so  he  called  his  place); 
**  and  (hough  I  won't  promise  to  drive  you  myself 
back  to  Oakingham  iu  the  evening,  you  shall  have  thr 
chair,  and  ilie  groom  to  bring  it  lK»ue.'" 
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I  suitably  acknowledged  this  civility,  aod  gladly 
accepted  the  dinner,  but  declined  the  chair. 

"  For  I  am  sure,"  said  I,  "  you  of  all  men,  in  such 
a  seaaon  and  such  a  country,  would  not  deprive  me 
of  a  moonlight  walk.^ 

**  Not  for  the  world,"  cried  he ;  **  I  see  more  and 
more  you  are  of  the  right  sort,  and  a  worthy  scion  of 
the  De  Cliffords  and  Manners." 


OF  THE  rLBASAKT  AND  NOTABLE  COSVEISATIOS 
1  UAO  WITH  Mtt.  MANNERS,  ON  THE  COXTKASTS 
HETVTEEN    TUE    WOELU    AKU    H£T1KKUENT. 


Ijotd,  wlio  would  Vita  tunnoiled  in  the  court, 
And  fDBj'  enjoy  sucli  qiiivt  vrolks  as  tbese  ? 
I  wek  not  to  wux  grmt  Iiy  otlienv'  waning, 
Or  ifikther  weilth,  I  ciire  not  with  what  envj; 
Sufliicelli  tlut  I  hare  miiintaing  toy  stste. 
And  anidi  Uie  poor  well  plea&cd  (rvm  my  gnie. 

SuAKspKAHK.— 2  Hary  VI 

Mk.  Manners  now  invited  me  into  his  garddi, 
"  which,"  said  he,  "  I  um  nut  without  pleasure  in 
shewing;  althnugh,  if  you  are  a  Brnwnite  or  a  Kif- 
tonitc,  you  will  not  like  it,  for  it  is  what  I  hold  ihai 
the  garden  of  a  grange— which  is  not,  you  know,  a 
palace — ought  to  be.  Indeed,  I  am  not  certain  If 
a  palace  garden  stoopt  a  little  more  to  the  grange  it 
would  be  the  worse  for  it.  Ilowerer,  a  grange  «e 
are,  and  a  grange  we  must  be. 

*  Parrtun  parva  decent,  mihi  jun  oon  regia  Ronu, 
Sed  vacuum  Tiber  placet,  ant  imbelle  Tarentttm.'  * 

•  Horace,  Ep.  I,  7. 

For  little  blks  bccotnc  their  little  &le ; 
AnJ  at  ■nj'  ugc,  not  Home's  imperial  seat, 
But  soil  Taiciitum's  more  delicious  ease, 
Ot  Tiber's  ftoliluilc,  my  taste  can  please. 
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**  As  to  the  house,"  continued  he,  *'  I  trust  it  has 
comforts ;  which  is  all  I  aim  at,  fur  nature  wants  no 
more;  though  in  agartJen,  I  acknowledge,  she  revels, 
and  requires  that  her  rich  gifts  should  be  gratefully 
acknowledged  by  unremitting  care." 

Seeing  that  I  lingered  still,  in  eyeing  the  house,  he 
added — 

"  You  will  find  nothing  there  particularly  worth 
looking  at.  I  admire  the  arts,  and  think  arciiitecture 
among  the  very  finest ;  1  have  looked  by  the  hour  at 
Michael  Angelo's  wonders,  and  enjoy  Inigo  Jones's 
elegant  proportions;  but  as  to  the  interior  of  dwel- 
ling6}  Heaven  kc^  me  from  a  house  too  fine  to 
live  in." 

We  now  sallied  into  the  garden,  and  I  own  I  wag 
disappointed.  I  expccteda  French  or  Italian  taste,  or 
perhaps  both,  engrafted  on  the  modern  Eugllsh  ; — 
trellises,  balustrades,  busts,  hot-huuscs,  conservatories. 
Except  the  last  (of  no  great  dimensions),  there  were 
none  of  these.  There  was  an  abundance  of  natural 
flowers,  and  some  beautiful  exotics ;  hut  these  were,  I 
thought,  too  much  mingled  with  beds  of  herbs  for  culi- 
nary purposes,  of  which  the  flowers  formed  the  borders. 
This  produced  a  style  nearer  the  preceding,  than  the 
theu  century,  in  which,  indeed,  the  useful  seemed  to 
interfere  ratlier  too  much  with  the  ornamental,  not  to 
weaken  the  appearance  of  the  latter.  There  was  even 
an  approximation  to  the  ferme  omie,  which  I  knew 
many  critics  would  censure. 

There  was  a  piece  of  water,  which  had  all  the  ap- 
pearance of  a  pond  (for  it  was  loo  small  for  a  Juke), 


and  was  only  divided  from  the  garden  by  an  open 
foKe,  letting  in  the  view  of  whute%-er  cattle  might 
dioon  to  drink,  or  cool  themselves  in  it.  This  ap- 
peared to  derogate  from  the  trim  garden  sccluaon 
which  i«  an  recommended  by  the  learned  in  those  oial- 
Icra ;  and  I  own  I  myself  thought  it  a>fault. 

Thiii,  however,  I  did  not  venture  to  remark  tu  liim; 
indued,  as  he  was  a  man  who  bad  a  reunion  for  every 
thing,  whether  for  or  againat  general  ciiRtomH,  I  ex> 
pected,  as  it  turned  out,  that  he  would  himiself  explain 
the  apparent  solecism. 

ObsiT\-ing  what  I  thought  of  it,  be  bc^n  his  de- 
fence with  animation,  as  if  I  had  already  touched  upon 
a  hobby  of  his  which  he  would  not  have  censured. 

"  Why,  there  it  is,""  said  he;  "I  see  what  b  in 
your  mind  ;  and  that  you  are  one  of  the  peiUs  mnitrei 
of  landscape  gardening,  who  call  yourselves  men  of 
taste,  and  think  you  monopolize  it.  You  have  nature 
and  simplicity  always  in  your  mouths,  yet  are  always 
departing  from  tbem.  What  sight  in  nature  can  bcmure 
gratifying  than  to  see  that  meek,  patient,  and  boun- 
tiful animal  (pointing  to  a  cow)  revelling  in  the  feast 
which  nature-  has  provided  for  her  in  the  flowery  mead 
■he  crops,  or  the  clear  water  she  drinks  P  Exclusive  of 
the  pleasure  which  to  see  tlxis  alone  creates  in  a  benevo- 
lent mind,  for  the  animaVs  sake,  what  ideas  of  luscious 
plenty  does  it  not  call  up  for  our  own  !  How  pleasant 
not  to  say  beautiful  (from  the  associations  of  thefoom- 
I  ing  pails  of  the  dairy,  which  it  creates),  is  the  sight  of 

I  these  useful  creatures,  cooling  themselves  in  the  water, 

^^     or  drinking  it  without  fear  of  harm,  and  all  to  con- 
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tribute  to  our  comfort  and  our  plenty.  These  are 
what  I  call  the  simple,  because  the  natural,  and  ther&. 
fore  the  primitive  pleasures  of  man.  They  were  those 
which  man  enjoyed  before  he  m^os  made  an  artificial 
character,  ur  built  palaces  and  hanging  gardens  ;  for 
Eden  was  before  Bahylon.*"^ 

T  was  struck  with  his  energy  about  thin,  and 
perhaps  to  hear  what  he  had  more  to  say  (for  I 
began  to  agree  with  him),  I  said,  all  that  was  ab- 
stractedly true  of  a  farm,  but  there  were  persons  who 
might  think  the  sight  not  bo  compatible  with  garden 
elegance. 

•*  Why,  taking  you  at  your  word,"  Baid  he,  "  what 
con  even  be  more  elegant  ?  For  you  see  my  cows  are 
handsome  in  shape,  and  have  polished  skins,  denoting 
by  their  sleekness  health,  and  therefore  happiness  to 
themaelvefl,  of  which  the  possessor  of  them  must 
necessarily  partake.  Hence  one  of  the  necessary 
parts  of  taste  itself  (which  is  to  produce  pleasurable 
sensations)  is  completely  exemplified ;  and  the  more 
so,  because  it  is  moral  and  mental  pleasure,  as  all  no- 
tions of  hap]jy  feelings  or  pros|iccts  are.  lu  this, 
therefore,  this  simple  sight  exceeds  that  of  the  must 
costly  specimens  of  art,  diamonds,  or  what  is  beyond 
them,  sculpture  or  painting.  But  it  is  even  sensual— 
if  that  is  what  you  fine  people  require;  for  what  can 
equal  the  perfume  of  the  atmosphere  occasioned  by 
the  mere  breathing  of  these  delightful  aniniala  ?" 

At  this  he  anufied  up  the  air,  as  if  to  prove  his  as- 
sertion beyond  contradiction,  and  I  confess  he  com- 
pelled me  to  follow  his  example,  not  merely  from  inii- 


tation,  for  it  equalled  the  purest  essence  of  Aovren. 
For  the  lakc  of  argument,  however,  I  pointed  at  the 
unsiphlly  track  nmde  by  his  favourites  in  pasung  to 
and  frutn  the  pond. 

*'  Aye,^  said  hej  "  I  allow  that  ia  a  d^ect,  and  a 
drawback  if  you  will ;  and  if  you  saw  it  from  the 
parterre,  or  the  windows  of  the  house,  or  in  any  "f 
the  immediate  wtilkft  around,  it  might  be  an  eyciore 
to  you  professors  of  taste.  But  you  see,  that  in  tfaoK 
parts  it  is  completely  plantcil  out  from  the  ej'e,  ind 
you  must  come  expressly  to  this  spot  tu  behold  the  uti' 
KJ^htlineAs.  Could  the  siglitly  parts  of  a  farm  be 
viewed  alone,  I  would  have  them  in  the  midst  of  the 
garden  ;  they  and  the  flowers  woiild  mutually  setoff 
one  another.  Kveo  as  it  is,  the  flowers  of  tlie  6eW, 
and  the  pleat>ure  given  by  the  sight  uf  the  animals, 
euuntcrhalance  the  disadvantages.^' 

Here  I  thought  liim  wrong,  his  strong  pa 
to  natural  tastes  not  sufficiently  distinguishing 
differences ;  su  I  observed  that  it  seemed  to  me  he  inv 
bleudiiig  the  garden  and  farm-yard  too  much  together. 

"  I  agree  with  you,"  said  he,  "  that  the  exhibition  be- 
longs rather  to  farming  than  gardening ;  but  what  U» 
prevents  a  union  of  both,  if  you  ean  keep  the  disugrw 
ables  out  of  sight,  and  only  preserve  the  agreeables? 
and  then,  what  more  pleasing  than  these  oondemDi 
objects  ?  As  to  tlwir  proximity  to  the  bouse,  I  paii 
the  pleasure  arising  from  the  sense  of  convenience  ini 
household  advantages  which  it  gives  (for  that  in  itself 
is  a  strong  natural  pleasure),  to  the  total  want  of  tliis 
interest,  occasioned  by  the  fastidiousness  of  banishtii); 
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SO  far  off,  that  out  of  sight,  they  are  out  of  mind. 
t  is  astonishing  what  havoc  this  fastidiousness  makes 
our  stock  of  happiness,  when,  under  a  false  notion 
elegance,  it  persuades  us  to  part  with  the  notion, 
lat  as  men,  we  are  to  feel  M*ants,  and  that  to  supply 
jbeoi  is  our  natural  employment.  No ;  I  would  rather 
ve  •  the  smell  of  tedded  grass,  or  kine,'  and  that 
ttle  Aldemey  close  even  to  ray  drawing-room  win- 
owe,  were  Queen  Charlotte  herself  and  her  daughters 
bere,  than  all  the  finery  of  lawns  and  orange  trees, 
rithout  a  single  reminiscence  of  our  real  condition. 
ow  much,"  added  he,  "  do  kings  and  queens,  and 
tvergrown  nobles,  and  minions  of  wealth,  lose,  in  being 
leprived  of  this  sentiment,  by  having  all  things  done 
or  them  !  Who  woidd  not  be  miserable  with  Fortu- 
latus'  wishing  cap !" 

I  felt  the  force  of  this  reasoning,  and  also  of  the 
consequence  he  drew  from  it,  that  all  good  taste  re- 
quiring natural  feeling  for  its  foundation,  and  the 
lomely  feelhigs  bc-ing  most  natural  of  all,  they  were 
eminent  ingredients  in  forming  good  taste. 

By  the  homely  feelings,"  said  he,  "  I  mean  all 
that  relates  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  a  home ; 
and  so  far  I  carry  it,  that  the  most  common  domestic 
aghts  and  sounds,  denoting  the  habitation  and  occu- 
pations of  man,  give  me  (as  a  matter  of  taste,  mind 
jou)  more  uniform  and  unfailing  pleasure  than  many 
of  the  (incst  works  of  art." 

I  asked  what  sights  and  sounds  he  meant, 
**  Even  a  flock  of  pigeons  on  the  house-top,  if  you 
will,"  he  answered ;    *'  the  smoke  of  chimneys,  the 
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bark  of  the  watch-dog»  or  ihc  crow  of  a  cock.  I  hsH 
even  felt  my  taste  f;rati6ed  oa  returning  from  a  twi- 
light walkt  in  heoriDg  the  sound  uf  cattle  in  a  field, 
though  perhaps  1  cuuld  nut  see  them,  biting  the  fresb 
grsM  or  chewing  the  cud.  1  am  not  sure  that  I  am 
not  more  pleased  with  this  (though  certainly  not  N 
struck  with  wonder)  than  with  the  columns  of  Staffi^ 
the  ina^rnifioence  of  Schaffhauscn,  or  the  falls 
Lodore." 

The  animation  with  which  he  uttered  this  let 
inure  into  the  essence  of  his  character  (that  is, 
enthuBia.sm)  than  any  thing  that  had  yet  occurred; 
and  though  I  did  not  quite  agree  with  him,  I  hotb 
wishe<]  and  expected  xaoK,  Nor  did  he  disappoiot 
roe,  for  the  stream  of  hia  mind  was  perpetual,  espe- 
cially on  the  subject  we  were  upon,  for  he  said,  who- 
ever had  pleasure  in  a  garden,  need  nerer  stir  out 
of  it. 

**  I  would  not  indeed,"  said  he,  **  exchange  the  d 
gance,  beauty,  and  perfume,  and  above  all,  the  iootki 
ing  of  (his  spot,  fur  all  the  gratifications  which  amU- 
tiou  can  give.  For  when  did  antbition  cause  any 
tiling  like  the  delight  of  the  mere  opening  buda  of  the 
spring,  the  blush  and  the  sweetness  of  the  rose,  at 
what  has  been  appropriately  called  *  the  noble  plain- 
ness of  the  lily  ?  '  I  say  *  soothing,**  because  it  b 
the  most  appropriate  term  1  can  apply  to  it,  vihm  in 
a  particular  frame  of  mind.  For  if  any  thing  ruflei 
me  (which,  thank  God  I  in  this  retirement  is  liot 
seldom),  if  I  have  any  unpleasant  feeling  to  get  tlie 
better  of,  or  even  any  bad  public  news,  half  a  doiA 
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turns  in  this  daisy-studded  walk,  particularly  if  fresh 
with  sliowei-8,  recovers  me  directly." 

**  That,"  said  I,  "  I  can  fully  comprehend,  and  the 
soothing  you  have  mentioned  makes  me  fix\  the  pro* 
priety  of,  perhaps,  an  extraordinary  comparison  which 
Bacon  makes  of  the  perfume  of  a  garden,  to  strains  of 
music  floating  in  the  air,  '  coming  and  going.'  " 

"  I  thank  you  for  recollecting  it,"  said  Mr.  Man- 
ners; "for,  though  extraordinary,  it  is  a  pretty 
cmnparison,  and  it  were  amusing  to  follow  it  up.  It, 
however,  can  l)e  only  to  the  softer  and  more  pathetic 
airs  of  music  that  flowers  can  be  likened,  and  even 
they  must  be  of  the  gentler  and  more  delicate  kind ; 
those  violets  and  lilies  of  the  volley,  for  example, 
those  ancmonies,  heart's  lase,  polyanthus,  and  we 
amy  admit  a  few  young  rosebuds.  These  may  re- 
mind us  of  the  softer  and  more  pathetic,  as  well  as 
elegant  strains  in  the  graceful  minuets  of  Handel  and 
Gluck.  But  very  fuU-blown  roses,  narcissusj  pinks, 
and  gaudy  tulips,  do  not  come  under  the  head  of 
eoofhinffy  any  moretlmn  chorusaes,  overtures,  or  grand 
anfonias.*" 

1  thought  this  both  playful  and  just,  and  he 
EceDied  to  like  it  himself,  when,  as  if  recollecting  him- 
self, he  said  : 

**  If  I  mistake  not,  I  left  here  yesterday  a  book 
(we  were  close  to  an  alcove),  where  all  I  feel  on  this 
subject  is  developed  in  far  better  language  than  mine." 

At  this,  having  found  the  book,  he  read  :  "  Gardens 
have  charms,  that  to  mc  exceed  all  the  pleasures  of 
life.  It  was  a  garden  that  was  tlie  earthly  jKiradise 
of  our  first  parents  in  a  state  of  innocence :  it  was 
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in  a  ganlon  that  Epicurus  taught  his  philosophy, 
who  was  said  to  have  understood  true  pleasure  the 
best  of  any  man.  But  suffice  it  to  say,  that  when  you 
grow  intu  years — utkeyt  t/ou  begin  to  exerviet  the  mind 
more  than  the  Ixxly*  a«  men  before  they  grow  old 
always  do — then  you  will  find  tliehelpof  it  to  contcm* 
plation ;  then  the  walks,  the  trees,  the  plants,  tht- 
birds,  the  open  air,  all  fellow-creatures  of  yours,  made 
together  with  you,  for  his  pleasure — who  is,  ihe 
Author  of  all  things — will  please  you  iudeed ;  when 
e8|Kcially  the  innocence,  calmness,  and  serenity  of 
your  thoughts,  make  you  fit  for  so  divine  and  ravi«J)* 
ing  an  exercise." 

Here  he  closed  the  book,  and  I  expressed  to  him 
my  pure  and  sincere  pleasure  in  hearing  such  eloquent 
and  feeling  passages,  and  asked  who  was  the  autlwr? 

"  It  will  surprise  you  more,"  said  he,  •*  when  I  tpU 
you  that  he  was  no  recluse,  afraid  of  the  world,  or  to 
mix  in  its  storms,  but  an  eminent  statesman,  and  one 
of  the  very  few  whose  character  was  not  only  stainless. 
but  illustrious,  among  those  who  brought  about  the 
Revolution — it  was  King  William's  Lord  Privy  Se^, 
the  Viscount  Lonsdale.  Honour  him,  too,  the  more, 
that  he  was  etlucatcd  at  Sedbergh*  tike  you,  and  like 
you  rcmovctl  to  Queen's." 

This  put  uic  into  raptures  with  all  be  said  so  «i^ 
upon  the  garden  subject. 

"  And  yet,"  observed  Mr.  Manners,  resuming  lit 
'*  as  to  gardens,   I  have  a  crotchet   which  you 
perhaps  be  shocked  with.     Much  as  I  love,  ac 
and  delight  in  flowers,  if  I  had  but  one,  I  slioi 
fer  the  kitchen  garden.* 
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•'  What,  lose  the  elegance  of  flowers?" 

**  Yes,  rather  than  the  benefit  of  herbs.  For  again 
I  aavj  man  thinks  of  what  is  tieeessary  before  what 
is  ornamental ;  he  was  a  cook  before  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman ;  and  I  regard  scentless  flowers,  at  least,  with 
all  their  painted  charms,  and  even  those  that  emit  the 
sweetest  perfumesj  when  I  tliink  how  ephemeral  they 
are,  as  I  have  regarded  many  of  their  pretty  and 
perfumed  sisters  in  the  world,  as  beautiful  and  as  ephe- 
meral as  they.  How  many  of  these  look  fair,  and 
bloom  for  a  time,  hut  are  only  attractive  to  the  eye, 
and  for  the  moment,  and  are  wlioUy  without  power  to 
charm  the  mind  or  fix  the  heart.  Such  are  by  far  too 
many  of  those  beautiful  tulips  of  fiesh  and  bluud, 
(all  show,  but  no  fragrance),  who  throng  our  drawing- 
rooms,  radiant  in  colours,  brim-fuM  of  accomplish- 
ments (made  so  by  what  is  called  female  educa- 
tion), but  totally  devoid  of  powers  of  companion- 
ship, or  capacity  to  peiform  the  higher  duties  of  the 
sex.*' 

**  Surely,'*  said  I,  *'  this  is  not  the  character  of 
voman  ?  *" 

**  Certainly  not  of  all  women,""  replied  he,  "  but  as 
certainly  of  the  greater  part  of  those  who  revel  in 
the  reckless  whirl  of  a  London  season.  These  know 
not  one  sober  thought  or  generous  emotion,  at  least 
during  that  time ;  all  is  a  thankless  waste  of  spirits 
and  mind  on  glittering  nothings,  and  they  return  to 
the  country  so  shattered,  both  in  body  and  soul,  that 
even  there,  before  they  can  recover,  a  second  madness 
bursts  out  by  the  renewal  of  the  season,  and  a  second 
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accebft  of  the  di&teniper  plunges  them  deeper  and^ 
deeper,  till  their  case  is  incurable.^*  ^| 

"  I  could  hiirdty  suppose  this,*'  said  I,  "  for  1  ne\er     ' 
wu  in  London,  end  1  cannot  divine  the  cause  of  what 
neeina  so  pivpustcrous.^ 

**  It  is  the  effect," rejoined  he,  "of  what  appears 
innocent  at  first,  under  the  milder  term  of  dissipa- 
tion ;  which,  howex-er,  grows  upon  and  corrupts  Hx 
heart,  till  its  gooil  feelings  are  extinguished;  and 
tlK>ugh  what  is  called  crime  may  not  be  commtttd, 
every  tiling  like  virtue  is  stifled  ;  Oie  poor  abandoned, 
fortune  wasted,  and  all  hut  self  forgotten/* 

Here,  looking  at  a  book  on  the  table  of  the  alcove, 
"  0  !  how  true,**  said  he,  **  is  Crnbbe's  dcscriptiuo  of 
the  modem  Lady  of  the  Manor,  who  never  knew  and 
never  cared  for  distress,  su  long  as  it  came  not  o^ 
her:— 

*  In  town  she  dwelt,  TorsiLkcn  stood  the  haO, 
TTonnfl  ite  tim  floor*,  Ow  bip'strjr  fled  the  wall. 
No  lire  the  kitcliRii'it  chei-rleHs  gntc  display'di 
No  cheerful  li^u  the  Ioit^-clo>ed  satih  coiivcy'd. 
Tbe  crawling  worm,  that  turns  a  summer  tly, 
Het«  H|iuri  (lis  bIitouU,  «nd  faid  him  up  to  die. 
To  empty  roam«  the  curious  came  no  more. 
From  empty  celkrs  lurn'd  th«  aitgry  boor. 
And  surly  bcgg&ra  curs'd  tlis  ever-boltct)  door.   J 
To  one  snia]]  room  the  steward  round  h'u  way, 
Whwe  tvnantii  followed  to  compliiin  itnd  pay; 
Vel  no  cooipiaiiic  before  the  lady  camet 
Thefcelinu  servant  spared  [be  feeble  darae  : 
Her  oaks,  her  acres,  why  with  care  enplore  7 
Why  Iraru  the  wauta,  the  Buffering:*  of  the  poor?" " 
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•  la  order  that  I  may  not  suffer  in  the  opinion  of  my  fair  rairtt. 
I  bf^  to  point  out  ttiut  this  was  Mr.  Manners*  sentiment,  not  aiat. 
and  liiac  Mr  Alaimers  waa  an  enthusiast. 
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*'  This,"  said  T,  "  is  a  sad  account  of  those  without 
(vhom  the  poets  tell  us  we  should  ourselves  be  brutes. 
Surely  it  is  overcharged,  or  applicable  only  to  a  few." 

"  More  perhaps  than  you  are  aware  of;  though  [ 
dlow  many  of  them,  made  for  better  things,  would  be 
ihocked.  to  think  they  deserved  this  character,  and 
irhen  set  before  them  (whieli  it  seldom  is),  would 
Biake  strong  efforts  to  deliver  themselves  from  their 
tbraldoni,  brilHant  as  it  is." 

I  "  As  I  must  bow  to  your  experience,"  observed  I, 
V  I  have  upon  this  nothing  to  say  ;  but  whatever  may 
ic  said  of  the  flowers  of  a  drawing-room,  I  never  wiU 
»elieve  that  these  roses  of  nature,  while  they  smell  so 
iweet,  are  useless.  Indeed,  as  has  been  well  said,  no 
me  can  be  unliappy  Jn  the  atuiosphere  of  flowers." 
'  '*  Pray  obsene,"  answered  Mr. Maimers,  "that  in 
irhat  I  said  to  their  disparagement,  I  only  spoke  of 
K^entless  flowers  ;  and,  even  in  regard  to  them,  of  their 
tphemeral  character.  For,  spite  of  these  defects,  all 
lowers,  I  gladlyown,  because  always  glad  to  praise  and 
tliaiik  Him  who  made  so  much  for  our  happiness,  were 
expressly  designed  to  contrihute  to  it.  For  though 
their  honey  may  be  extracted  by  other  creatures,  their 
leauty  and  perfume  can  have  been  made  only  for  man. 
Man  alone  can,  by  sentiment,  draw  out  and  appre- 
ciate this  part  of  their  value,  and  feel  it  enhanced  by 
the  gratitude  it  inspires.  It  is  therefore  I  can  never 
walk  the  garden  without  feeling  a  sense  of  thankful- 
ness amounting  to  genuine  religion.^ 

I  honoured  him  more  and  more  for  these  senti- 
ments, but  could  not  help  observing, 
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**  Vow  do  not,  ll»n,  tliink  a  bed  of  even  scentless 
Bowers  so  utteless  ;  still  less  those  that  perfume  tk 
air,  though  ephemeral  ?  *• 

**  Far  from  it,*"  he  replied,  "  while  tliev  look 
lovely  and  smell  so  sweet.  But  how  long  do  they  do' 
so?  Sweet  to-doy  ;  the  revense  to-morrow,  without  ft 
sign  left  of  their  utility.  Whereas,  all  those  tribes  of 
roots  and  vegetables,  wholesome  esculents,  and  sana- 
tive herbs,  are  full  of  lasting  benefit  to  our  lives  and 
conttitutionB.  To  lose  them  would  bring  real  xmsery 
upon  ollj  but  especially  the  poor ;  to  cultivate,  tend, 
and  enjoy  them,  therefore,  is  a  lasting  pleasure,  as  a 
lai<ting  duty.  A  bed  of  painted  wonders  ia,  to  besure^i 
more  gaudy  and  flaunting,  or,  if  you  will,  more  g(i^^| 
j^xtus  and  proud,  than  the  humble  oUtory  (to  use 
Evelyn's  expression).  They  seem  to  affect  royally  in 
the  eomparison  ;  but  I  agree  with  the  quaint  but  virid 
Her\-ey — *  A  kitchen  garden  looks,  mcthinks,  Uke  « 
plain  and  frugal  republic.  Whatever  may  resemble 
tltc  pomp  of  courts  or  the  ensigns  of  royalty  is  b^^ 
nislie<l  from  this  humble  comnmnity.'"  ^| 

I  now  perceived  the  reason  for  what  I,  at  first,  did 
not  quite  like — the  close  mixture  of  flowers  and  herbi 
which  Mr.  Manners  had  thus  explained.  As  to  the 
keeping  of  the  borders,  or  the  walks,  nothing  could 
be  more  perfect,  and  I  expressed  my  admiration  of  it 

"  You  must  have  had  genuine  pleasure,  and  mocb 
regard  for  the  art,"  said  I,  "  to  produce  this  exhibi- 
tion of  beauty  and  neatness  combined." 

"  You  are  right,"  said  he;  "  for  when  I  badeadioi 
to  turbulence   and  dissipation   to   come  down  boct 
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I*  stedfastly  purposing  to  lead  a  new  life/  my  gardeu 
renewed  the  innocent  and  kindly  ftjelings  of  my  cliiUI- 
[liood,  for  in  childhond  I  was  never  bo  happy  as  when 
:upied  with  one.  But  these  feelings  had  been  sadly 
imaged  and  forgotten  in  the  contests  of  the  world, 
lere,  however,  in  shade  and  coolness,  and  equally  in 
mushine  (as  the  weather  or  disposition  of  the  mo- 
[ment  prompted),  I  felt  ihe  force  of  what  has  been  so 
[well  said,  tliat  tlie  most  pleasing  part  of  solitude  is  to 
exempt  from  the  passions.  I  lost  sight  of  political 
jstrug^les,  generating  envy  and,  for  the  moment,  ha- 
llred  ;  or  the  quarrels  of  authors,  generating  malice, 
Ibad  language,  and  mutual  contempt.^ 

Have  you,  then,""  said  I,  rather  surprised,  "  been 
'an  author  as  well  as  a  politician  ?     I  heard,  indeed, 
that  you  had  been  in  ParJifiment." 

"  I  scarce  know  how  to  answer,"  replied  he.     "  As 
I  to  regular  authorship,  no.     But  I  lived  often  with 
authors,  and,  what  was  worse,  critics,  and  dabbled  a 
little  among  both." 

"  And  what  did  you  chiefly  observe?" 
'*  That  both  were  of  the  genua  trritahile ;  the  cri- 
tics, perhaps,  the  worst  of  the  two.  Horace  would 
;rtainly  have  mentioned  them  with  becoming  sharp- 
lesSf  hftd  there  been  reviewers  and  a  periodical  press 
In  his  time  at  Rome." 

I  felt  more  and  more  interest  aliout  my  host  at  this 

intimation,  and  longed  to  hear  his  opinions  upon  this 

Important  class  of  persons,  one  or  two  of  whom  I  had 

leard  Fothergill  denounce  in  his  trenchant  way.    One 

>f  them,  he  said,  though  so  able  as  to  be  above  vanity, 
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wu  inore  vain  than  the  author  he  criticised  ;  anotlier, 
though  BO  Bhallow  as  to  be  contemptible,  as  iuipoesiUe 
to  bumble  or  contend  willt  as  a  pulecat  or  a  (^imney- 
swrepcr,  and  for  the  same  reason. 

I  mentioned  this  to  my  olwerving  host,  and  he  said 
It  va»  quite  in  Fothergill's  style,  and  pretty  much  hf- 
own  opinion.  This,  however,  he  begged  to  defer 
giving  in  a  place  dedicated,  by  its  pure  and  innocent 
character,  to  far  otlier  subjects  than  envy,  hatred,  and 
malice.  In  this  I  agreed,  and,  only  changing  a  little 
the  article  of  time,  I  thought  I  saw  in  my  new  friend 
the  picture  of  the  Count  in  the  Belise  of  Marmoatd. 

XJa  esp<^ce  de  philosophe  dans  la  vigueur  de  sod  Sge, 
qui  apr^s  avoir  joui  dc  tout  pendant  six  mois  6e 
I'annee  h  la  ville,  venoit  jouir  six  mois  de  lui-mcDK, 
dau&  unc  solitude  voluptueuee." 
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KOBE  OF  HOSfELY  PURSL'ITS.' — UR.  MAN^EES*  OPI- 
NIONfl  OF  SOME  FAVODBITE  AUTHOES,  NOT  ftUITE 
IH  ACCOnDANtE  WITH  THOSE  IN  GENERAL  EN- 
TEKTAlNKD. — THE  EFFECTS  OP  EARLY  BECOLLEC- 
TIONS. 

Hath  not  old  cusUm  made  this  lire  more  iweet, 
Than  Utat  of  painted  pomp  ? 

BuAKsPEAai,— ^  You  Like  It. 

Having  surveyed  the  garden,  we  now  preparpd  to 
return  to  the  house ;  but  first,  opening  a  gate,  Mr. 
Manners  ted  me  into  an  inclosure  of  about  a  quarter 
of  an  acrt,  covered,  with  buck-wheat,  and  the  crop 
covered  with  bees.  These  swarmed,  and  seemed 
to  drink  perfume  in  the  foliage  of  two  or  three  odo- 
riferous limes,  round  which  they  winged  a  perpetual 
flight,  with  an  unceasing,  yet  soothing  hum,  which, 
with  the  heat  of  the  day,  would  in  a  few  minutes 
have  invite<1  us  to  sleep.  All  round  there  was  a  bor- 
der of  sweet  herbs,  and  on  one  side,  facing  tlie  suuth, 
were  ranged,  in  an  alcove,  perhaps  a  dozen  hives. 

Mr.  Manners,  seeing  my  pleased  look  at  this  little 
honied  spot,  said,  •*  I  hope  you  like  my  apiary?" 
and  pointing  to  a  small  clear  stream  which  intersected 
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it,  added,  "  you  see  1  have  copied  my  master, 
pretty  closely,  in    this   refreshing  rivulet,  and  these 
protecting  limes.'^     At  this  be  recited,  with  emphaas 
those  plea&ing  lines  :-^ 

"At  lii]iiii)i  fonte*.  vt  slagvavirpntia  musco 
AduDt,  ct  tenULfl  liigiene  per  gramina  nrus ; 
Filmique  ve«tibu]uin,«ut  iogeiu  oleikBUr  inombra^ 
lit  mm  prima  iiovi  (tucrnt  cxamioa  reges 
Vere  nuo,  ludetque  Uv'xt  emisKa  juvcntua ; 
Vidn*  inriiei  dccedere  rip*  calori, 
Obrbque  hospUiis  teneat  frondeotibus  Btbo«."  * 

'*  This,"  said  he,   '*  is  another  of  those  domeslic 
sightK  and  sounds,  and  not  the  me.inest  or  least  plea- 
surable,   I  assure   you, 
cussing.** 

**  There  arc  those,  however,**  said  I,  "  who  migfc 
think  this  beneath  one  who  bus  lived  with  stateanKO 
and  warriors,  and  men  of  learning  and  genius.*"        ^_ 

"  I  hope,"  returned  he,  *'you  are  not  one  of  then^^ 
There  is  a  philosophy  which  analyzes  every  thing. 
It  dissects  the  occupations  of  the  M'orld,  and  (Itose 
of  retirement,  and  the  same  occupations  have  a  very 
different  aspect  according  to  the  scene.  In  the  world 
1  might  feel  out  of  place  in  watching  my  bees,  when  1 

*  "  But  ncu  a  Uriag  streani  their  muision  pUec, 
f^jgcd  round  wicJi  moss  and  tufts  o(  mitted  grue. 
And  plant  (Uw.  winil's  imp«tuoU9  ni^e  w  stop) 
Wild  olive  Irees,  or  pnltnn,  before  ttit-  huey  shop : 
Then,  wbcn  the  jMjtbral  priocer  with  loud  aUrm, 
C«Il6  out  tJieveot'roug  culony  to  swinn, 
The  baiikx  of  birwbs  may  mHke  a  cool  retreat 
Pot  the  raw  soJdieni  from  tlie  scalding  ticat." 

DkTDCN't  ViryiL 
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ought  to  be  in  business.  But,  you  see  I  am  in  retire- 
ment, where  lesser  interests  become  of  consequence. 
The  pursuit  of  us  all  is  liappineSvS  and  he  can  never 
be  said  to  be  independent  in  his,  uho  cannot  concen- 
trate his  wishes  and  enjoyments  to  the  spot  he  inhabits, 
whether  in  town  or  country.^ 

"Nothing  more  clear,"  answered  I,  "to  common 
sense;  but  what  would  your  countesses  sny  to  this?" 

"  Thetf  have  not  common  sense," replied  be,  "though 
they  have  talents,  and  a  great  many  accomplishments. 
We  will,  therefore,  refuse  them  as  judges.  But  if  they 
knew  any  thing  nbuut  it,  probably  they  would  envy 
me,  for  I  mistake  if  they  have  any  such  enjoyment  in 
the  whole  range  of  their  splendid,  but  artificial  lives. 
They  know  nothing  of  honey  except  to  cat  it ;  yet  their 
fioely-bound  books  on  natural  history,  into  which  they 
never  look,  might  teach  them  that  there  were  plea- 
sures belonging  to  it — pleafiures  which,  without  search- 
ing Buffbn,  or  Goldsmith,  or  the  Spectacle  de  la  Na- 
turCi  the  meanest  cottager  can  enjoy  and  understand.'"' 

'*  When  I  consider  your  rank  and  condition  of 
life,"  said  [,  "  this  is  at  U-ast  new  to  me." 

"  Why,  no  doubt,"  he  replied,  "you  will  wonder 
when  1  tell  you  that  to  watch  these  creatures  is  one 
of  my  daily  and  rather  favourite  amusements.  I,  who 
have  Hgured  (that  iii,  made  an  exhibition  of  myself) 
in  drawing-rooms  (nay,  tfie  drawing-room),  reduced, 
you  will  say,  to  content  myself  with  figuring  in  a  bee 
garden.  But,  independent  of  the  reasons  I  hove  al- 
luded to,  drawn  from  the  study  of  nature,  this  was  one 
of  the  pleasaiUest  amusements  of  my  youth,  and  thus 
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it  belongs  to  early  recollections ;  which  is  quite  enough 
to  explain  its  agreeablcnesa.  Add  to  this,  that  honey 
is  of  gnrflt  u»e  as  a  medicine,  and  an  exquisite  com- 
pound in  arte  coguinarid ;  for  which,  if  only  because 
it  fulls  within  my  creed  that  it  is  ouc  of  llie  natural 
pleasures,  I  am  nut  ashamed  of  confessing  my  reve* 
rence.  I  will,  therefore,  when  we  return  to  the  house, 
■how  you  the  l>e»t  receipt  for  fattening  fowls,  as  Sir 
Bugcr  de  Coverley  sliowed  his  grandmother^s  receipt, 
in  her  own  hand,  for  a  milk-pot,  though  she  had 
been  a  maid  of  honour.  What  is  better  still,  you 
ij]all  at  dinner  have  a  convincing  proof  of  its  efficacy, 
in  the  fowl  tliat  will  be  served  up  to  you." 

"  I  rejoice  to  find  by  this,"  said  I,  '*  that  the  study 
of  cookery,  which  it  seems,  with  you,  is  one  of  the 
studies  of  nature,  is  not  incompatible  with  high  rank, 
and  still  higher  education."  M 

"  //  iff,  as  you  say,"  replied  he,  "  a  study  of  nature, 
and  this  would  be  proved  if  only  hy  the  plenwire 
children  take  in  it  theniselves,  or  watching  its  process 
by  others,  who  are  removed  by  situation  from  follow- 
ing it  up  as  a  profession.  I  had  once  an  aunt  Dinah, 
a  kind  and  grave  old  lady,  of  the  very  old  scliool. 
When  dressed  in  an  evening,  she  wore  a  large  hoop, 
and  lung  and  expensive  laced  ruffles;  but  the  strongest 
reason  I  have  for  remembering  her  is,  that  on  a  morn* 
ing,  with  tucked-up  sleeves,  she  handled  the  roUing- 
pin  so  well  in  making  cakes  for  tea.  I  think  I  see  her 
now  in  the  housekceiier's  room,  weighing  out  the  flour. 
Yet  she  had  two  waiting-maids  and  a  footman  at  her 
command.     Will  you  say  she  was  not  as  happy  in 
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this  as  a  finer  lady,  who  perhaps  would  do  the  same  if 
she  dared  ?"" 

I  found  from  this,  and  other  observations,  that  I 
should  every  minute  gain  more  and  more  from  this 
new  acquaintance  which  I  had  so  fortuitously  and 
luckily  made,  and  listened  to  him  with  pleasure  as  in 
our  walk  back  to  the  house  he  gave  me  further  in- 
stances of  his  observing  mind. 

"  In  regard  to  happioc-ss,*'  said  he,  "  who  can  give 
rules  as  to  the  circumstances  which  confer  it,  whether 
in  cultivating  btes  in  a  grange  like  this,  or  dancing 
with  a  HJaid  of  honour  at  a  court  ball?  I  have  ex- 
perienced lioth.  I  have  tried  happiness  in  a  palace ; 
I  have  tried  it  in  a  cottage;  I  have  found  it  in  both; 
I  have  found  it  in  neither.  The  reason  ?  because  the 
true  place  for  it  is  the  mind  ;  and  it  depends  not  upon 
either  palace  or  cottage — the  cour  royate^  or  the  ha^se 
cour — to  find  it.  Whoever  is  greatly  interested  by 
what  is  within,  or  not  greatly  out  of  his  reach,  is 
happy." 

"  This,  perhaps,  is  the  reason,'*  I  ventured  to  ob- 
serve (though  I  fear  with  some  consciousness),  "  why 
we  hear  so  much  of  love  in  a  cottage." 

"  Undoubtedly,"  said  he;  '*  and  I  have  sometimes 
seen  with  pleasure  the  happiness *enjoyed  there.  But, 
then,  it  was  because  of  the  love,  not  of  the  cottage^ 
love  soabfiorbing,  that  it  made  place  a  matter  of  indif- 
ference. This,  indeed,  may  be  added,  that  a  cottage 
is  generally  associated  with  spring  or  summer,  and 
the  country.  A  small  lodging  in  a  close  street  in 
London  would,  1  allow,  make  love  a  very  different 
>i  3 


affair,  and  require  somethtng  of  tlic  palace  to  point  Kfl 
charmn." 

More  and  more  admiring  the  variety  of  topics  oo 
which  the  mind  of  my  enlightened  corapanimi  hod  coh 
ployed  itself,  and  hoping  for  still  farther  investigstiuus, 
t  was  gUd,  on  returning  to  the  house,  to  be  intro- 
duced Into  a  library,  full  of  all  varieties  of  literatuir 
in  different  languages,  but  chiefly  those  of  b^ia 
lettre*  and  mural  and  natural  philosophy. 

Mr.  Manners  saw,  with  some  pleasure,  that  which 
my  countenance  exhibited  at  the  sight  thus  presented 
"  //  y  o  de  guoi  *'amM*er,"  said  be  (for,  from  having 
been  much  in  France,  he  frequently  adopted  French 
phrases),  "  and  if  ever  uioii  can  do  without  his  fellow- 
men,  and  look  down  on  the  world,  it  is  in  such  a  room 
and  in  such  a  seat  as  this." 

Here  he  threw  himsdf  into  an  easy  chair  close  to 
window,  which  let  in  a  quiet  and  soothing,  but  varie 
gatetl  prospect  of  fields  and  woods,  with  the  tower  of 
BinHeld  church  in  the  distance- 

"  Has  a  man,"  said  he,  **  who  thinks  he  has  seen 
enough  and  to  spare  of  the  world,  any  thing  to  wish 
for  beyond  rliis?" 

"  Or,"  as  you  might  have  atlded,  observed  I,  "  who 
has  not  seen  the  wond  at  all," 

*'  No  ;  young  gentleman,  that  won't  do.  It  is  not, 
and  ought  not  to  t)e  your  creeil.  Folhergill  woulJ 
tell  you  there  is  a  great  deal  more  for  a  tyro  to  da, 
before  he  )ias  a  right  to  what  1  am  now  enjoying.' 

Here  he  stretched  himself  out  in  a  kii»d  of  voIujk 
tuoua  listlcssness :  then  went  on — 
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*'  No;  you  may  read,  nay,  you  must,  to  fit  yourself 
for  the  part  you  are  to  take  in  life ;  but  not  till  you 
have  finished  your  course  in  the  actual  Rcenes  of  it 
have  you  the  right  to  sit  still  and  look  back  upon  it  in 
books." 

Wishing  him  to  go  on,  I  ventured  to  dissent  from 
this. 

"  You  are  wrong,''  soid  he,  "  and  I  am  sure  that 
is  not  what  friend  Fothergil]  has  taught  you.  Yet  it 
is  a  pardonable  mistake,  and  what  I  myself  fell  into  at 
your  age,  in  the  days  of  my  romance,  when,  as  I  told 
you  at  the  Warren  House,  I  used  to  lie  under  the 
trees,  and  watch  the  rabbits,  ajid  read  La  Fontaine." 

"  La  Fontaine  ?" 

"  Yes !  I  will  give  you  u  passage  of  him,  which  I 
got  by  heart,  I  read  it  so  often.  You  understand 
French  ?" 

**  Tolerably,"  I  answered,  but  coloured  sadly,  for 
I  thought  of  Bertha  and  Gresset. 

**  I  beg  your  pardon,"  said  he,  "  for  the  question  ; 
for  when  T  was  at  Oxford,  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hun- 
dred, though  full  fraught  with  Homer,  scarcely  knew 
there  was  such  u  language.  Well,  then,  my  master 
in  philosophy  was  La  Fontaine  at  nineteen,  though 
I  afterwards  discarded  him.  H^ar,  therefore,  what  he 
says  of  that  retirement  which  I  now  know  how  to 
value,  being  greatly  above  half-way  gone  in  my  life, 
but  which,  like  a  booby,  I  thought  in  my  raptures 
applied  to  all  ages : 

'  Heitrciix  qui  vit  rhez  «tii  j 
Dcrugkr  ses  di-^irs  ftiiiviLiil  iniu  son  emploi  I 
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II  M  wt  que  par  oa1>dir<>i 
Ce  <iiK  t'tn  ({ue  l«  cour,  1b  nirr.  et  ton  enifHK, 
Fonanr.  qui  ihdui  bit  pasicr  devunt  l«a  f etii. 
Vet  difiit£«,  del  biena  que  jtiM^u'au  bout  du  monde 
On  Mlitt  MB!  que  I'effet  anx  promesses  rF|)Oii(I«. 
DmonaaiMJt  ik  bmK/t,  el  fvni  cent  foic  mieux.' 

"  ThU  last  line  I  was  for  ever  repeating,  till  bail 
weather  drove  me  out  of  tlie  woods,  and  London,  and 
tho  life  I  waft  bom  to,  aud  bound  to  pursue,  taiight 
mc  that  premature  reposte  was  neither  the  lot,  nor  the 
right,  nor  the  duty  of  man." 

"  That  is  so  like  Fothergiil,"  said  I  (for  I  fourJ 
myself  getting  as  familiar  with  him  as  he  wa.^  wiUi 
me),  *'  that  I  should  have  thought  him  speaking," 

"  You  could  not  pay  me  a  greater  compliment,"  re- 
turned he,  "  and  I  hope,  therefore,  you  will  defer  lo 
Riy  opinion,  and  nut  believe  what  that  wise  man  tht-i? 
(pointing  to  a  bust  of  Bacon)  properly  denies,  that 
books  will  teach  the  use  of  Iwoks.  Their  use  is  to 
prepare  you  before-hand  for  acting  in  the  world  whwi 
you  are  in  it.  After  you  have  done  with  it,  you  may 
pro6t  b)'  your  experience,  and  talk  witli  them  aboui 
it,  as  if  they  were  old  friends  and  companions.'" 

"  At  any  time  good  friends  and  good  companions, 
observed  I. 

"  They  are,  indee#,  excellent  company,  and  what 
an  old  poet  has  r-alled  tlieni — 

*  Th'  juseinbted'soulB  erf  til  tbsl  men  held  wiae.'  * 
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**  But  the  pleasures  and  benefits  of  a  library  liavi 
been  described  at  large  by  the  same  noble  and  en- 

*  DarenoDU 
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lightened  person  whom  I  quoted  to  you  on  the  plea- 
sures of  a  garden.  He  observes  (Mr.  Manners  liaH 
brought  the  book  in  with  liiin  from  the  alcove), 
*  What  a  pleas*ire  to  soe  around  me  whatever  the 
world  has  protluced  moBt  worth  knowing.  When  I 
have  at  hand  all  that  philosophersj  divinesj  historians, 
poets,  mathematicians,  ai-chitccts  understood,  digested 
into  the  best  method  and  order,  communicative  of 
whatever  I  am  most  desirous  to  know,  without  any 
constraint  upon  me,  ready  to  be  laid  by  witliout  offence 
when  weary  of  them,  and  to  be  resumed  without  cere- 
mony, what  would  a  man  give  for  so  easy  a  friend  ? 
And  here  {he  goes  on  to  say)  you  have  collected 
together  (he  most  excellent  of  all  mortals  in  all  ages, 
of  all  countries,  without  being  troubled  with  either 
their  impertinence,  insolence,  aifectation,  moroseneas, 
or  pride, — the  common  failings  of  knowing,  great, 
and  learned  men.  But  as  the  uae  of  wi^ll-chosen  books  iit 
the  most  excellent  benefit  of  any  thing  that  it  hath 
pleased  God  to  bestow  upon  the  children  of  men,  so 
an  ill  choice  of  them  is,  in  the  opposite  extreme,  the 
moat  pernicious  mischief  that  can  be.  Good  books 
instruct  us  in  our  duty  towards  God,  towards  man, 
and  to  ourselves  :  they  form  the  mind  to  just  and  pro- 
per thoughts,  make  us  good  aar^'ants  to  God,  good 
subjects,  and  useful  to  the  state,  both  as  goveniors 
and  servants,  and  whatever  else  relates  to  the  com- 
mon advantages  of  life ;  id  ones  deprave  the  mind, 
and  have  in  all  those  respects  quite  a  tontrary 
effect:- 

*'  Beautiful,  as  well  as  wise,"  cried  I,  when  Mr. 
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ManiK^n  had  finished.  "  It  could  not  be  for  nothing 
that  this  northern  Thane,  and  honour  to  Sedbergfa 
oimI  Queen's,  was  made  Loi-d  Privy  Seal.  What  you 
have  read  of  him  gives  me  the  idefi  of  perhaps  the 
moM  attractive  character  in  human  nature ;  a  reall}' 
grmt  man,  who  has  successfully  Rerved  fats  country  in 
public  life,  acting  up  to  the  dimity  of  his  nature  with 
equal  success  in  retirement.*' 

**  Such  an  object,"  observed  Mr.  Manners,  "  must, 
in  favour  n-ith  the  gods,  Ik  second  only  to  a  greal 
man  struggling  with  the  storms  of  fate — who  is  said, 
you  know,  to  be  their  first.  Here  there  were  no 
storms,  but  a  great  deal  of  wisdom,  as  well  as  of  good- 
oese,  to  say  nothing  of  his  knowledge  of  books,  which, 
in  a  courtier  and  country  gentleman,  is  no  mean 
praise." 

"  I  olw*en*e,"  said  I,  "  that  while  he  gives  all  due 
credit  to  those  which  form  the  mind  '  to  just  and  pn^ 
per  thoughts,'  he  is  equally  severe  on  those  whiA 
deprave  the  mmd,  as  having  a  *  quite  contrary  elfect.'* 

**  Too  true,"  returned  Manners  ;    "  how  many  are 
there  of  that  sort,  and  what  dangers  do  not  you  young 
{leuple  run  ?  I  myself  know  it  too  welt,  for  I  sufTfrcd 
for  it ;  particularly  from  tliose  of  whom  I  was  most 
fond — tlie  novelists.  •  The  worst  is,  these  seducers,  m 
both  English  and  French  (Fielding,  SmuUett,  Rous-  " 
seau),  approach  us  so  entirely  in  the  garb  of  friends, 
are  so  set  off  with  wit,  humour,  agreeableness,  and  the  w 
semblance  of  virtue,  though  deeply  mingled  with  vic^ 
that  we  are  taken  liefore  M-e  an>  aware,  and  incur  the 
woe  denounced  by  the  prophet  on  those  who  call  evil 
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good,  and  good  evil.     Like  the  transformed  monsters 
in  ComuSf 

*  So  perfect  Is  our  miacry, 
yVs  bout  oonelvGs  more  lovely  than  befoie."* 

**  I  am  afraid  that  also  is  too  true,"  said  I. 

'*  It  is,*"  he  proceeded.  "  For  what  boy — what 
youtli — would  not  wish  to  be  Tom  Jones — or  Pere- 
grine— or  Roderick  ?  though  as  to  these  last,  the  one, 
with  all  his  pride  and  spirit,  proved  himself  an  infa- 
mous rascal ;  the  other,  not  a  little  of  a  blackguard. 
Yet  both  of  them  are  rewarded  with  as  perfect  happi- 
ness and  succcBB  as  if  they  went  men  of  the  purest 
delicacy  and  honour." 

I  was  rather  startled  at  these  liard  remarks  on  cha- 
racters which  had  often  engaged  all  my  interest,  and 
so  I  told  Mr.  Manners. 

"  Why,  is  it  not  correct  ?^  asked  he.  "  Is  not  even 
Tom,  the  favourite  of  every  generous,  wanu-liearted 
creature  like  himself,  and  of  every  girl,  too,  who  is 
allowed  to  read  him,  sullied  and  stained  with  a  mean- 
ness which  would  make  a  gentleman  feel  dishonoured 
for  life?  and  thouj^h  capable  of  the  most  ardent  love 
and  admiration  for  delicacy,  dignity,  and  virtue,  as 
well  as  beauty,  in  Sophia,  is  he  not  gnilty  of  the  grossest 
oflenccs  against  ihcm  all— revelling  in  mere  sensuality 
while  seemingly  most  impressed  with  real  love?  In 
short,  is  he  not  like  tbe  description  of  vice  in  Shaks- 

peare,  which, 

'  Though  to  a  rsdiaxit  ang«l  link'd. 
Will  sate  itself  in  a  celestial  bed, 
And  prey  on  g&rbBKC  ?  " " 

tiod  not  a  word  to  say  agaicist  this  eloquent  tirade. 


except  ihat.  if  the  object  was  to  paint  human  nature 
as  il  iSfilH  failings  ought  not  to  be  concealed  any  moK 
than  its  virtues. 

To  this  he  answered  with  cjuickDess:  **  But  why 
pni[xisc  tlie  object  at  all,  if  it  dfsgust  ?  still  more,  if 
not  correct  in  the  representation  ?  I  nevw  could  ftd 
other  than  diK^u<tte(I  at  the  picture  of  a  dunghill,  or 
the  garbage  of  a  butcher's  shop,  though  ever  so  well 
painted ;  and  I  blame  the  painter  for  proposing  it  to 
himwlf>  who  must  Ije  as  nasty  in  his  taste,  with  all  his 
art,  as  Swift,  with  all  his  wit.  But  passing  this,  I 
deny  that  the  gross  and  mean  conduct  of  Jones  to 
Lady  Bellaston  is  a  truthful  representation.  It  is 
wholly  incontimtible  with  all  the  rest  of  his  character 
for  frankness,  sincerity,  generosity,  and  indciKiidtiice; 
K)  that  the  author  is  here  absolutely  mistaken,  and  the 
illustrious  Homer  nods.  But  this,  as  only  affecting 
tlie  author  himself,  may  l»e  forgiven.  What  is  far 
less  pardonable,  is  the  general  effect  of  the  book  on 
the  reader,  which  is  to  render  our  usual  corrupt  habits 
(by  which,  I  mean,  our  sensual  indulgences)  abso- 
lutely of  no  consequeoce  to  our  moral  happiness. 

*'  As  to  the  eff*ect  upon  females,  too,  what  are  we  to 
say  ?  Jones,  soiled  as  he  is  with  dirty,  low  amours,  is 
properly  ri'proached  with  them  by  his  mistress.  As  a 
delicate  palliation,  he  tells  her,  that  the  delicacy  of  her 
sex  cannot  conceive  thegros^iess  of  ours ;  and  Sophia, 
pure  as  snow,  and  with  fancied  firmness,  declares  that 
she  will  never  marry  a  man  who  is  not  as  incapable  as 
herself  of  making  such  a  distinction.  She  therefore 
requires  time — perhaps  twelve  months — to  be  con- 
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vinced  of  his  reformatioD.  What  is  the  result  ?  Before 
the  conversation  is  over,  she  consents  to  marry  him 
the  next  day. 

'*  Thus,  you  see,  all  that  moralists  endeavour  to 
guard  against  is  not  unly  not  made  hatc-rul,  but  ia 
recommended  by  example ;  and  I  need  not  refer  you 
to  Horacc''8  knowledge  of  mankind,  where  he  says, 

'  Decipit  eseuplar,  viliis  imitiibilo.*"* 

I  own  I  had  little  to  reply  to  this  attack,  new  and 
unex|)ected  a* it  was;  for,  in  truth,  I  felt,  as  my  land- 
lord at  Oakingham  said y  dumb-ftntnded  ;  nor,  after 
such  an  invective  against  Fielding,  could  I,  as  I  told 
Mr.  Manners,  expect  much  mercy  to  SuioUett. 

**  Sraollett,"  said  he,  "does  not  equal  Fielding  in 
knowledge  of  the  heart,  and  his  pictures  are  Itto  gross 
to  be  quite  so  dangerous.  Nobody  wishes  to  imitate 
Pickle.  We  turn  from  him  as  a  spoilt,  froward  child, 
and  in  his  attempt  upon  Emilia,  we  think  him  as  great 
a  fool  as  scoundrel  :  we  wish  him  kicked  for  being  so 
contemptible  in  his  iniquity.  The  picture,  too,  is 
absolutely  false.  Feeling  as  he  is  represented  to  do 
towards  Emilia,  it  is  just  neither  more  nor  less  than 
impossible  that  he  should  conceive  the  design  upon 
ber  he  does.  And  what  shall  we  say  to  his  being  for- 
given and  taken  back,  not  only  to  her  heart,  but  that 
of  her  brother,  described  as  so  sensitive  in  every  point 
of  honour  ?  No ;  the  conduct  of  thisoncc,  and  1  fear 
still  favourite  story,  is  as  despicable  as  u  work  of  art,  as 
H  is  dangerous  and  untrue  as  a  picture  of  manners.  As 

*  Tbkt  exuiii|ile  is  a  decrilTuI  one  wbidi  U  imiuble  in  tt»  nnt- 
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once  gain  a  young  woman 
tioii,  and  no  vice,  dishonour,  or  infamy  I  may  l> 
of,  will  deprive  me  of  it.     Is  this  Uje  character  of  i  J 
virtuous  woman  ?"  H 

He  asked  th\»  pointedly  ;  and  I  thought  of  Bertba, 
when  I  gave  an  cmphada"  No." 

*'  Then,  as  to  lloderick,"  continued  Mr.  Mannas, 
"  l»e  Iiad  more  of  both  talent  and  mind  than  Pere- 
grine ;  but  he  sets  out  a  bit  of  a  blackguard,  and  hi^ 
livery  coat,  pestle  and  mortar  habits,  and  sharper 
conduct,  keep  him  so  almost  to  the  end.  We  should  aot 
like  to  be  compared  with  him  ourselves.  For  my  own 
part,  T  think  there  is  too  much  horse-play  in  both  these 
famous  novels;  and  though  I  relish  broad  humour 
a»  well  as  others,  I  feel  that  it  may  be  repeated  ad 
nauseam ;  and  when  the  novelty  of  it  is  faded,  and  we 
have  closed  the  book,  we  arc  not  in  a  hurry  to  upcu  it 
again.  I  like  laughter,  but  cannot  laugh  at  the  sauie 
joke  (particularly  a  pmctical  one)  more  than  twice, 
at  farthest  thrice.  Give  mo  the  hook  which  mak 
you  think  as  well  as  laugh,  and  whose  sentiment  anii 
moral,  by  addressing  your  heart  and  mind,  can  delight 
your  pensiveas  well  as  your  merry  hours — deledando 
yariterqtte  moneitdo.  Such  a  book  may  lie  upon  your 
table,  while  the  others  range  on  the  higher  shelves  of 
your  library*  and  are  calculatL>d  chiefly  for  those  whu, 
as  has  been  well  said,  read  not  so  much  to  assist 
thought  as  to  avoid  thinking. 

"  In  short,  I  would  rather  write  ime  sentence  which 
would  give  peace  to  the  soul,  inspire  a  virtuous  feeling. 
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or  call  up  a  happy  recollection,  than  a  whole  volumeof 
the  most  refined  wit  and  genius,  which,  however  ad- 
mired for  them,  would  leave  the  mind  familiar  with 
vice,  and  consequently  lowered  in  its  self-respect.' 

I  yielded  to  this,  for  I  felt  it  myself;  but  seeing 
Richardson's  works  in  handsome  old  bindings,  I  look 
down  Pamela,  and  obscrvtHl, 

'*  Pi-obably,  from  its  situation,  this  author  comes 
under  your  more  favourable  di'scription.  You  will  at 
least  not  class  him  among  (hose  who  you  say  seduce 
us  into  vice.** 

"  Certainly  not,"  replied  he ;  "  and  yet  I  Iiave  much 
to  say  before  I  would  recommend  even  him  to  the 
study  of  very  young  people,  which  is  too  thought- 
lessly, I  think,  done  by  parents,  and  guardians,  and 
governesses  For  where  there  arc  licentious  descrip- 
tions of  indecent  scenes,  though  mingled  ever  so  little 
.  with  moral  precepts  ever  so  numerous,  I  liavealwava 
observed  that  the  first  are  more  referrLtl  to  and  bet- 
ter remembered  than  the  last.  Pameia,  therefore, 
with  all  its  goodness  and  exhibition  of  virtue  re- 
wai"dcd,  is  one  of  the  last  liooks  T  would  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  very  young  girl.  Why  should  her  pure 
thoughts — stainless,  hecaase  ignorant  that  there  can  be 
such  a  thing  as  the  seduction  of  a  servant  by  her  mas- 
ter, much  more  that  there  are  indecencies,  such  as 
Richardson,  with  no  sparing  hand,  lays  open  to  his 
readers — be  turned  from  the  chaste  channel  in  which 
they  have  hitherto  run  ? 

"  The  same  may  be  saJd  of  the  far-famed  Clarissa 
itself,  where  there  are  scenes  which  no  young  daugh- 
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ter  or  uster  of  mine  should  ever,  with  my  consent,  look 
into.     Nor  do  I  ajp'ce  vrilh  Joluiaon,  that  Lovelace  b 
mtulc*  hateful.  As  Voltaire  said  the  Devil  wan  Milton's 
hero^  so  is  Lovelace^  wickedness  made  less  detectable 
hy  the  uncommon  superiority  of  hia  mind  over  all  his 
fellow  ra^caU  in  the  story.     He  ia  able,  accomplished, 
insinuaiinf^,  bold,  always  aelf-possessed,  and  thougli 
highly  wicked,  never  mean.     Even  when  killed,  his 
spirit  in  the  Held  has  suroething  redeeming  in  it,  and 
we  are  not  so  angry  with  him  as  we  ought  to  be.    In 
odier  respects,  too,  tlie  picture  of  manners  is  fault}'. 
The  lady  herself,  thougli  a  paragon  of  virtue,  and 
a   dreadful  victim,   is   not   too  amiable  or  humhle. 
Before  her  misfortunes,  she  i*  pert  and  flippant  to  her 
fomily,  particularly  to  her  sister,  whom  she  crows  over 
with  vulgar  ^'anity.    All  her  letters,  too,  to  her  confi- 
dante, MiiisHowe,  shew  what,  in  lower  life,  and  if  she 
had  been  uneducated,  would  indicate  something  very  h 
like  what  we  call  a  minx.^  V 

I  was  startled  still  more  at  this  most  unlooked-for 
criticism,  which  I  thought  completely  new  and  unpre- 
cedented, and  began  a  string  of  propositions  upon  the  _ 
excellent  moral  precepts  and  virtuous  examples  to  be  | 
found    in    this  classic    writer,^when   Air.   Manners 
stopt  me. 

"  Spare,^'  said  he,  "  the  eloquent  efTusion  which  I  ^ 
see  is  coming,  for  I  allow  all  Richardson's  genius,  and  f 
above  all,  his  knowledge  of  tlw  windings  and  turn- 
ings of  the  heart.     He  is  also  most  pleasingly  dramfl' 
tic,  and,  spite  of  twaddle  and  ]>riggisni  in  many  of  hii 
characters,  I  could  shut  myself  up  with  him  at  Selbj 
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House,  or  at  Mr.  B.'s  halls  in  Bedfordshire  or  Lin- 
col  ushire,  and  feel  that  I  sow  and  knew  all  his  heroes 
and.  heroines.  AU  I  uiL>an  is,  that  there  arc  passages 
even  in  him,  which,  from  the  danger  of  example,  had 
better  have  been  kept  out  of  sight. 

"Then  as  to  RousBeaU;^  whom  I  believe  I  also  named, 
I  need  only  quote  his  own  preface  to  the  Eloise — (*  Let 
no  woman  of  virtue  read  this  work,  for  if  she  does  she 
will  be  lost') — to  prove  that  he  comes  completely  u-ithia 
the  scope  of  Lord  Lonsdalc^s  anathema  upon  pernicious 
books.  On  that  account,  these  should  never  be  read, 
I  should  say,  by  any  unmarried  womau — certainly  not 
a  very  young  one.     But  enough  of  this  subject.* 

Seeing  that  he  wished  to  quit  it  for  some  other,  I 
said  nothing  more  than  what  was  true — that  he  had 
placed  it  in  a  new  light,  and  had  forced  me  to  agree 
witii  him.  It  made  me  indeed  recall  all  that  my  unfor- 
tunate friend  the  pedlar  told  me,  of  the  effect  made 
upon  him  by  the  stories  in  Gil  Bias,  and  I  repeated 
it  to  my  companion. 

This  gave  Mr.  Manners  some  pleasure,  as  confirm- 
ing his  opinions.  It  seems,  however,  that  notwith- 
standing the  mischiefs  he  allowed  Gil  Bias  had  often 
occasioned,  he  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  Seigneur  de 
Sa7itilttnne :  not  indeedfcr  his  probity,  for,  as  he  said, 
he  was  what  the  Duke  of  Lcrma  called  him — a  little  of 
the  picaroon; — but  for  tlie  interest,  as  well  as  fidelity, 
to  say  nothing  of  their  romance,  of  his  pictures  of 
human  nature.  At  the  same  time,  I  found  that  a  prin- 
cipal reason  for  his  love  for  him  was  the  early  re- 
collections (for  it  was  one  of  the  earUest  books  he 
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had  read)  which  the  perusal  of  him  always  brought       i 
along  with  it.  fl 

Tlie  pleasures  of  these  early  recollections,  of  what- 
ever kind,  was,  it  secnis,  a  favourite  poiut  witli  Plan- 
ners, in  his  crvcd  as  to  happiness.  In  hiK  reading, 
therefore,  tliose  books  were  sure  always  to  pleafe 
which  had  first  excited  his  mind  as  a  child.  This 
he  carried  «>  far  as  to  derive  no  inconsiderable  pari 
of  the  pleasures  from  thumbing  over  the  id«i(ical 
volumes,  with  tlicir  plates,  (igures,  or  little  maps, 
which  had  so  early  engaged  him. 

In  respect  to  Gil  Biiis^  which  brought  on  this  part 
of  tlie  conversation,  he  had  almost  a  mystic  regard  foe 
the  four  little  duodecimos  which  are  known  to  most 
people. 

"  They  are  soiled  and  dog^s-eared,"  said  be,  "  but 
they  bring  back  my  youth  with  a  feeling  of  even  affec- 
tion ;  nor  would  1  exchange  tliose  uncouth  old  cuts  of 
Sa  Seifffisurie  acec  son  Secretaire  Sctpion  dans  leur 
caliche  ,*  or,  the  Chateau  of  LHriaa ;  or  that  roost 
notable  lover,  Don  Gascon  de  Cogoflos,  guitar  in  hand, 
and  hat  and  cloak  on  peg  in  the  castle  of  Segovia — no, 
not  for  the  most  splendid  edition  of  all  Le  Sage's 
works." 

When  I  rather  wondered  at  this,  he  said,  "  You  are 
yourself  too  young  to  want  early  associations  to  refresh 
and  soothe  you ;  but  be  assured,  after  having  battled 
with  mankind,  they  are  the  most  exquisite  and  purest 
pleasurcb  j-ou  can  enjoy ;  for  they  bring  Ijack  that 
happy  time  of  innocence  and  heart-sprinfjing  gaiety, 
before  the  world  has  got  hold  of  you,  which  no  sue- 
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cess  in  that  world,  whether  in  ambition,  or  the  pursuit 
of  fortune,  can  ever  either  equal  or  recall.'* 

*'  Charming  recollections,"  said  I ;  "  but  can  they 
really  compensate  for  having  abandoned  your  career  in 
life  ?  for,  as  you  have  hintud,  you  were  once  ambi- 
tious*' 

"  I  was  like  Macbeth,"  aaid  he,  "  in  the  daye  of 

his  innocence, 

'  Not  wiLbout  ambition,  but  without 
TJio  illness  slioulJ  attend  il.'  " 

**  Did  you  find  the  illness  then  so  early  ?" 

"  I  found,  from  the  struggles  of  ray  contempora- 
ries, that  their^s  wan  made  of  sterner  stuff*  than  mine ; 
aud  from  the  little  enjoyment  it  seemed  to  give  them 
when  attained,  to  say  nnthiog  of  strifc^s  and  jealousies, 
I  agreed  that  it  was  *  of  so  airy  and  light  a  quality, 
that  it  was  but  a  shadow's  shadow.'  " 

'*  Yet  surely  a  passion  for  fame  is  noble.  It  is  *  the 
spur  that  the  clear  spirit  doth  raise/  " 

"Yes;  but  the  poet  who  said  so,  said  likewise, 
it  was  an  infirmity,  though,  as  you  say,  'of  noble 
mind.'  But  I  wish  not  to  damp  your  career,  whatever 
it  may  be.  By  all  means  see  mankind,  and  judge  for 
yourself,  and  Heaven  preserve  you  from  that  morbid 
fastidiousness  which  unfitted  me  so  soon  for  anything 
but  the  life  I  now  lead.  I  own,  in  a  worldly  point  of 
view,  it  was  a  great  fault." 

"  It  should  seem  so,"  said  I ;  "aud  the  world  must 
lament  it.'' 

In  tliia  I  was  most  sincere,  for  my  respect  for  his 
mind  rose  with  every  part  of  our  conversation. 
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•*  It  only  moves  my  wonder/'  added  I,  "  that  you 
should  an  soon  abandon  such  an  mcentive  to  virtue  lu 
fame,  irhether  an  iufirmity  or  not.'* 

**  Why,  after  all,''  observed  he,  "  Fame  is  but  a 
«orry  jade — a  liar,  and  a  jilt.  How  many  hundreds, 
who  have  climbed  to  the  top  of  her  la<lder,  have  either 
tumbled  off  of  themselves,  or  been  pushed  off  by 
others,  or  by  asWjerk  of  her  own?  What  bus  be- 
come  of  the  liarleys,  the  Pulteneys  ?  What  bwMffiC 
of  Swift,  growling  in  bauishmeut  for  thirty  yairs? 
What  did  all  Bohugbroke'j*  fine  parts  do  for  him? 
Why  did  he  leave  tlie  I^oirp,  and  come  back  to  the 
Thames,  merely  to  suffer  a  ten  years'  fever  of  disap- 
pointment, and  then  retuni  ?  Surely,  then,  ambition 
is  but  a  phantom,  and  sometimes  a  very  ugly  one- 
Even  Cteaor,  in  bis  highest  glory,  felt  it ;  for,  asa) 
another  poet, 

'  Fkne  \*  the  tbodr  of  Itomortalitjr ; 
And  in  Ibielf  m  «)iB(tow.     Soon  ns  rsught, 
CoQtemn'd ;  ic  thrinks  to  nntbiitg  in  the  gTX*p. 
Coiuult  Ui'unl>itiotu;  'tis  ambition's  cure. 
And  Is  lliifi  kII  ?  cried  Ctosar,  in  bis  lieight, 
DiasnsiHl.** 

No ;  (he  calm  recollections  of  what  I  was,  befor? 
hod  advauccti  to  jnauhood,  are  worth  all  that  1  have 
since  seen  aud  fell,  twenty  times  over,*' 

"  You  would,  perhaps,  even  wish  for  your  school- 
days again  ?  " 

"  Most  assuredly.  Not  a  day  passes  in  this  soli- 
tude of  mine,  cheerful  as  it  is,  in  which  I  do 

'  Young.     Night  7. 
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indulge  that  wish,  from  the  reuiiniscences  it  brings  of 
those  happy  hours, 

'  When  ell  wbi  innocence  and  all  was  gny, 
And  trifles  cliarin'd,  for  every  month  wu  May.' 

Or,  in  better  language  still, 

*  When  nature  pleaded,  for  life  itself  wu  new. 
And  Uie  heart  promistHl  wlmt  tlie  fency  drew.*** 

'leased  with  these  quotations,  as  well  as  the  aenti- 
ment,  and  seeing  him  pause,  1  begged  han  to  pro- 
ceed, which  he  did. 

**  That  is  not,"  said  he,  *'iiow  my  case;  but  here 
1  sit,  sometimes  by  the  hour,  revolving  in  my  mind, 
now  life  is  fa&t  advancing,  all  that  once  made  life  m 
pleasing.  You  see  these  portraits  and  landscapes.  I 
want  them  not  to  recall  the  scenes  and  feelings  with 
which  they  are  associated,  for  they  are  always  present 
to  me;  hut  they  add  a  zest  and  vividness  to  my 
recollections  of  those  who  are  gone,  upon  which,  now 
tliat  the  pangs  occasioned  by  their  loss  are  softened 
by  time,  I  absolutely  feast.  He  whom  you  are  look- 
ing at,  who  }ias  an  air  all  over  gentleman,  honourable, 
kind,  and  good,  was  my  earliest  and  most  loved  friend. 
lu  fact,  we  were  schoolfellows,  had  the  same  plea- 
sures, and  shored  the  same  sorrows  ;  and  I  might  say, 
as  Milton  did  of  Lawes,  in  that  charming  Lycidas^ 

'For  we  were  nurs'd  upon  the  Bolf-wme  \\\\\, 
Fed  the  eame  flock  by  fountain,  ahadet  and  rill,' " 

He  then  pointed  out  to  me  all  the  rich  and  exptvs- 
give  features  of  the  portrait,  which,  in  truth,  exhi- 
bited, as  he  had  intimated,  in  mien  and  countenance, 
one  of  the  most  perfect  gentlemen  I  had  ever  seen  ; 
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the  most  engaging  frankness  united  with  sense  anil 
decision  of  character ;  so  that  Hacbum  (for  he  wsb 
Scotrh)  had  Dever  painted  any  thing  more  iinposiiig- 
I  was  ftompwhat  moved  my!>elf  at  the  emotion  be 
diewed  when  he  said  this,  and  it  prompted  me  to  ask 
whose  portrait  it  was. 

'*  You  could  not  have  known  him,*'  replied  be, 
"  for  he  must  have  died  soon  after  you  were  born,  and 
besides  that,  spent  his  last  years  upon  his  paternal 
estate  in  Scotland,  where  be  dealt  out  kindness  and 
help  to  all  who  wanted  it,  and  devoted  himself  to  ihe 
training  up  of  a  numerous  and  accomplished  family 
to  the  Rame  virtues  as  adorned  himself.  Yes  ;  he  was, 
what  I  have  called  him,  my  earliest  and  best-loved 
friend.     At  school  we  were  inseparable." 

I  felt  a  kind  of  shudder  at  this  intimation,  for  I 
thought  of  Foljambe^with  what  recollections  may  be 
supposoti — and  rather  hastily  afiked,  if  the  world,  after 
school-days  were  over»  allowed  them  to  continue  that  h 
happy  friendship?  V 

I  know  not  M-hether  I  was  agitated  when  I  asked 
this;  but  eyeing  mesenously,  though  kindly,  he  cried, 
"  Is  it  even  ho  ?  Is  the  world  known  to  you  in  these 
respects  so  soon  ?  Have  you  already  set  your  heart 
upon  what  you  thought  a  kindred  heart,  and  lost  i^^fl 
Have  you  so  soon  been  disappointed  ?  But  pardon  roe, 
if  I  am  rude,  I  have  no  right—" 

He  was  here  a  little  cuibarrassed,  but  soon  reco* 
vered,  and  said,  fl 

"In  reply  to  your  question,  the  world  never  made  a 
difference,  except  to  separate  our  persons ;  our  hearts 
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remained  always  the  same,  for  Sir  M.  S.  St 1 

(and  he  here  named  a  very  ancient  haronet  of  Scot- 
land) was  as  constant  in  his  friendships,  as  in  all  other 
good  graces  that  grace  a  gentleman.  In  fact,  the  ori- 
ginal of  this  picture  seems  to  have  been  born,  as  the 
picture  itself  seems  to  have  been  painted, 

*  To  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man.' " 
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CHAPTER  XXIII. 


or  TB£   riXE  TifiNGa  wnicH  passed  BETWEEA'SV 

CLIFFODD    AND  MR.  MANNERS  OX  THK  SUBJECT 
SOLITL'DK. 


Now  I  aee  Uio  mystery  of  your  lonelineM. 

StiAKSPKAKE.— .fWd  WeB  that  End* 


The  conversation  related  in  the  last  clmpter  ccasai 
for  a  wlijle;  for  my  kind  and  sensitive  host  fell  into 
B  reverie  upon  the  last  subject,  from  which,  being  my- 
self moved  by  the  thought  of  a  very  diflferenl  friend- 
ship, I  did  not  seek  to  disturb  him.  Such  meditation 
u|x)n  the  departed  dead  I  held  to  be  sacred,  and  I 
cast  ray  eyes  upon  his  books,  until  be  ^ould  return 
tn  himiielf.  ^H 

A  few  minutes  restored  him,  and  he  found  me  tuni-^ 
ing  over  the  leaves  of  Zimmerman,  misleader  of  poor 
Rycroft,  wliom  it  forced  to  walk  ten  miles  a-day  to 
remedy  the  mischief  it  had  done  liim. 

"  I  presume  this  is  a  favourite  of  yours  ?"  said 
seeing  him  quite  again  in  the  diaposution  to  converse. 

"  He  is  too  great  an  enthusiast,"  replied  he,  "fo 
mere  solier    reason   to   follow.     It   requires  a  higH-' 
wrought  imagination,  like  his  own,  to  be  affected  by 
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him  ;  some  youthful  poet,  when  in  love,  perhaps  like 
yourself;  some  disappointed  or  fallen  Wolsey,  whose 
'  rohe  and  integrity  to  heaven  is  all  he  has  left ;'  or 
some  Timon,  wliose  wealth,  though  scattered  like 
water,  could  not  secure  him  one  single  friend  :  —  these 
are  they  who  may  devour  the  pages  of  the  German, 
anil  feet!  their  own  feelings  with  his  warm  romance. 
Nor  are  tliey  altogether  without  attraction.  But 
let  no  man  of  common  mould,  or  cvcry-day  cha- 
racter, think  he  will  here  find  the  truth  of  things. 
As  a  relaxation,  when  the  bow  is  too  much  bent, 
temporary  Holitude  is  delightful— as  a  permanent 
position,  without  object,  it  is  vapid.  Like  bed,  a  re- 
lief from  fatigue  or  illness;  but  what  should  we 
say  to  a  man  who,  without  a  cause,  lies  a-hed  all 
day?^ 

"  And  yet,  if  I  may  take  the  liberty  of  remarking 
it,"  said  I,  "  I  understand  you  shun  company." 

"  Flat  and  cxjmmon-placc,  I  do."" 

"  Can  none  of  your  neighbours  please  you  ?" 

**  Vew  few." 

"  May  I  ask,  why  P" 

**  Because  they  are  flat  and  common-place." 

I  felt  answered  ;  but  observed,  "  You,  however,  do 
read  Zimmerman."" 

"  As  a  votary  of  solitude  inyaelf,  though  of  a  far 
difierent  temper,  I  gometimes  look  into  him,  a«  into 
other  men  of  genius :  but  I  am  quite  content  with  my 
own  practical  jog-trot  notions,  which  have  withdrawn 
me  from  certain  scenes  of  the  world,  which  had  ceased 
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t»  interest  mr,  and  for  no  other  n-asou.  I  pretcud  aol, 
Uwrcfore.  to  any  lucli  digiiiGtxl  seclusion  b»  is,  prr- 
bap*,  attributed  to  m?  ;  I  have  neitlier  particular  di$- 
guMs  nur  particular  refinement*.  I  however  defer  to 
every  word  on  the  subject  to  be  found  in  a  deliglitfut 
book,  fttill  goldcnt  as  it  ought  to  be,  in  every  think- 
ing or  cliissicol  mind*  though,  to  the  disgrace  of  ihc 
age,  foiling  fast  iiilu  neglect  among  those  coxcombs 
wlio  think  there  can  be  a  fashion  in  sterling  litera- 
ture." 

With  that  he  took  down  a  volume  of  the  SpecUitoVy 
aiid  made  me  read  from  a  paper  by  AddJtun,  as  fol- 
lowH  :-^  ^H 

"  True  happiness  is  of  a  retired  nature,  and  an  ^* 
enemy  to  ponip  and  noise ;  it  arises,  in  the  6r$t  plare, 
from  the  enjoyment  of  one's  self;  and  in  the  next, 
from  t]]C  friend'^hip  and  conversation  of  a  few  select 
coni|Kinions:  it  loves  shade  and  solitude,  and  naturally 
haunts  groves  and  fountains,  fields  and  meadows:  Jo 
short,  it  feels  every  thing  that  it  wants  within  itself, 
and  receives  no  addition  from  multitudes  of  witnesses 
nod  spectators.  On  the  contrary,  false  happiness  Imes 
to  be  in  a  crowd,  and  to  draw  the  eyes  of  the  world 
l»on  lier.  She  does  not  receive  any  satisfaction  from 
the  applauses  which  she  gives  herself,  but  from  the 
admiration  which  she  raises  in  others.  She  flourishes 
in  courts  and  palaces,  theatres  and  assemblies,  aod 
lias  no  existence  but  when  she  is  looked  upon."* 

'*  I  also  feel  every  word  of  this,"  said  I,  *'  and  '. 
*  No.  15. 
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often  exclaimeii,  in  the  walk  at  Maudlin,  planted  by 
him  who  wrote  it, 

'  O !  Joiit  to  virtue  1  loeC  to  manEy  thougbt 
Vfbo  thiiik  it  suliludc  to  l>«  alone  I' 

But,  if  the  truth  were  known,  this  was  perhaps 
owing  more  to  laziness,  and  thinking  company  too 
often  annoying,  than  any  gentimental  finery  elevating 
me  above  my  fellows.*' 

*'I  am  certainly  not  one  of  those  who  ihiuk  any 
company  better  than  uone,"  observed  Mr.  Manners. 
'*  Even  in  town,  I  have  felt  mysetf  alone,  only  without 
the  freedom  and  independence  of  being  so;  for  I  agree 
in  the  opinion  of,  1  think,  Seneca — *  Magna  chitaa, 
magna  solitudo ;'  and  certainly  incline  to  that  of 
Bacon,  '  Crowds  are  not  company ;  faces  arc  but  a 
gallery  of  pictures,  and  talk  but  a  tinkling  cymbal, 
where  there  is  no  love.' 

"  It  was  because  I  had  had  too  much  of  this  gal- 
lery, and  tinkling  cymbal,  without  the  love,  that  I 
thought  I  would  try  my  fate  here,  where  they  wouiil 
not  interrupt  me,  nor  I  them.  For  I  fally  admit  that 
au  old  man,  who  has  lost  his  powers  of  amusing  or  in- 
teresting, has  no  right  to  be  welcomed  by  the  world  ; 
go  you  see  I  am  not  one  of  those  coxcombs  or  aflected 
hennitB  who  retire  because,  as  they  say,  the  world  has 
used  them  ill.  I  did  not  affect  to  be  either  Boling- 
broke  or  Rousseau." 

"  I  think  you  are  the  very  genius  of  good  sense,*" 
said  I,  "which  neither  of  those  two  were;  yet,  if 
you  will  forgive  me,  with  a  spice  of  the  melancholy 
Jacques." 


"No,*  uid  he;  "for  though  I  love  Uw  forest  of 
Ardennes,  I  do  not,  like  him,  love  melancholy  brtter 
thko  laughing,  hut  rather  laughing  better  than  mc- 
Uncholy  ;  and  if  I  Inugh  at  umny  fur  remaining  in  the 
world,  I  allow  they  have  a  perfect  right  to  laugh  at 
me  for  quitting  it.  On  both  sides  1  uphold  the  maxim, 
*  let  those  laugh  that  win.'  *' 

**  Yet  Horace,  as  it  should  seem,**  said  I,  **  calls  re- 
tirement the  oblivion,  not  the  enjoyment,  of  life;  he 
dwells  u[K>n  sleep  and  vacant  hours  as  some  of  its  best 
pleasures — 

'  Mooo  MDiDo  et  inenibut  horis.' 
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Yet  I  should  think  that  to  sleep  away  life,  and  have 
nothing  to  do,  not  only  unworthy,  but  unhappy." 

"  And  I  think  so  too,"  returned  he,  "  and  tkai  most 
heartily;  but  your  construction  of  the  poesage  in 
Horace  is  not  mine.  For  his  sleep  and  leisure  arc  but 
temfmrary  relaxations  after  a  life  of  trouble,  and,  as 
you  ought  to  have  added,  the 

'  SoliciOe  jocund*  oblim  vitae.' 

Besides,  he  numbei-s  the  veterum  Ubros  among  hisi 
pleasures,  which  I  take  to  make  a  considerable,  nay, 
all  the  difference.   As  to  the  inei'tibttJt  koris^  except  aaj 
*  refreshment  after  toil,  ease  after  pain,'  never  was  there  i 
a  greater  mistuke  than  to  suppose  that  to  have  nothing 
to  do  is  the  necessary  aceompanimeut  of  solitude.    On 
tlie  contrary,  the  saying  of  Cicero*  may  Iw  proved  by  h 
every  man   who  embraces   that  life,  if  he  pleases;  fl 
though  I  allow  many  do  not  please,  and  then,  of  all 

*  Kunquam  minus  soluc  quwn  solus. 
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men,  ihey  are  most  miserable.  What  philosopher  was 
it  who»  being  told  hf  had  no  soul  because  he  could  not 
bear  company,  replied,  *  And  you  have  none,  because 
you  cannot  bear  being  alone?'  " 

"  The  theory,"  aaid  I,  "  is  perfect,  but  pray  en- 
lighten me  more  as  to  the  practice." 

"  The  whole,"  returned  he,  "  is  suiomed  up  in  the 
little  word  employment^ 

"  Of  what  sort  ?  " 

"  No  matter,  provided  it  be  innocent." 

'*  But  employment  in  solitude  !  What  impetus  can 
there  be  for  it  ?     How  is  it  to  be  brought  alxiut  ?" 

"  Ask  Cowper.  I  do  not  much  like  hit*  poetry,  but 
I  have  no  objection  to  the  sense  and  goodness  of  senti- 
ment in  w))at  I  call  his  numerous  prose. 

'  How  vttnou>  bifl  cmployanent*  wbam  the  world 
Calls  iiilUj  antl  who  jusidy  in  retiim 
EaieeOis  ibe  busy  world  uti  idler  tool 
FriendB,  books,  a  ^rdeii,  and  perhnps  Aw  pen  ; 
Ueliglui'ul  industry  enjoyed  at  huinc, 
And  Kulure,  in  Ler  cultivatt-d  trim 
Dre»t  to  Ids  ta^ittt,  invltiri)^  him  aliToad.'  " 

"As  you  understand  them  so  welt,"  said  I|  "  favour 
me  with  some  of  the  details  of  these  employments.^ 

"  Let  us  suppose  fishing,"  answered  he,  "  of  all  em- 
ployments in  the  world,  to  those  who  are  not  tisherSf 
seemingly  the  most  melancholy,  yet  nothing,  by  those 
who  are,  is  more  stoutly  denied.  A  great  moral  phi- 
losopher, who  has  just  appeared,*  calls  it  a  *  cheerful 
solitude.'  Well,  shut  up  a  real  lover  of  angling  in 
his  fishicLjj'-bouse ;  let  him  pass  three  parts  of  his  day- 

•  Paley. 
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light  at  his  cport,  and  the  fourth  in  mending  or  mak- 
ing his  tuckle,  the  man  is  happy." 

*»  Hut  tuppo»e  he  is  not  successful  ?  " 

*'  No  matter;  he  h  perpeluulK  buoyed  up  by  that 
irrepressible  support  of  us  all,  Ho|)c,  and  that  alone  is 
happinciw,  greater  often  than  fruition  itttelf." 

"  But  there  is  another  source  of  interest  to  minds 
occupied  with  greater  objects,  seemingly  more  trifling 
than  this,  which  yet  produces  more  real  satisfaction 
to  private  feelings  than  many  which  appear  far  more 
important.*" 

**  1  lung  to  know  it**'  said  I. 

**  It  is  the  correction  of  bad  habits,  even  though  so 
trifling  to  men  strug^ing  in  the  busy  world,  that 
they  may  dcftpiae  any  care  about  them.  I  see  you  are 
8ur]>rised,~  added  he,  **  but  I  do  not  mean  what  per-^| 
haps  you  think  vices,  or  even  very  great  faults,  but  ~ 
niervly  such  an  concern  what  I  would  call  the  *  petUe 
morale:  " 

*'  Pray  explain." 

**  Wliy,  for  example,  take  a  man  of  an  irritahle 
habit,  inclined  naturally  to  be  overset  uith  little 
things.  In  the  working-day  world,  brimful  as  it  is  of 
briers,  how  little  cliance  is  there  of  cure,  when  every 
thing  that  occurs,  and  every  man  almost  be  meets, 
annoys  instead  of  soothes  him.  He  has  not  time 
or  leisure  to  philosophize  and  recover.  Solitude, 
by  exempting  him  from  all  extrinsic  accession  to  his 
malady,  gives  him  full  liberty  to  reason  himself  out 
of  it,  and  superintend  his  cure,  till  it  is  perfected. 
New  habits  are  thus  acquired,  and  the  old  ones  extin- 
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guished,  during  the  process  of  which,  how  ioteitrsting 
the  employment ! " 

"  Have  you  ever  seen  an  inBtance  of  this  ?  "  I  in- 
quired. 

**  I  have  both  seen  and  felt  it  in  my  own  person, 
and  can  safely  say^-Ecce  siffnum  f  How  often,  in  the 
walks  of  the  garden  we  have  left,  have  I  lectured  my- 
self on  this  and  other  defects,  till  the  peaceful  scene 
about  me,  and  my  own  reason  combined,  have  made 
me  ashamed  t>f  myself,  and  at  last  I  felt  a  perfetit 
reform,  and  have  bid  deHance  to  spleen  ever  since. 
What,  indeed,  in  the  way  of  occupation,  does  not  the 
man  of  solitude  in  every  other  respect  owe  to  his 
garden  ?  What  interest  so  varying  as  well  as  so 
intense  as  what  he  finds  there;  insomuch,  that  the 
very  words  solitude,  sameness,  monotony,  seem  ba- 
nished his  vocabulary. 

**  Hence  the  same  philosopher  I  have  just  now 
quoted  in  praise  of  fishing,  in  bis  account  of  the  va- 
rious employments  that  may  constitute  happiness, 
enumerates  among  them  *  the  growing  of  a  flower,  or 
even  the  raising  of  a  cucumber.'  *  But  let  me  ask, 
are  you  fond  of  music?" 

"  Fond  of  it,  but  not  an  artist." 

"  Then  you  lose  one  of  the  sweetest,  and,  next  to 
books,  tk«  sweetest  resource  of  in  or  out-of-door  soli- 
tude.    In  doors,  what  did  not  his  organ  do  fur  bhnd 


•  He aditi.howcver,th« writing gIal>ook,wliiclii'y««<iw  T0reiuj 
beguilei  muny  m  hour. 


Milton ;  out  uf  doors,  who  ever  felt  aloae  that  beard 
the  nightingale, 

'  WvMiogMen  wtienBll  ttic  woods  are  «till?* 

**  Ah  !  those  still  woods !  To  a  man  of  contcnipla- 
tion,  wliat  it  there  in  the  most  brilliant  scenes,  the 
nUkcn  Hhcen,  the  jewels  rare,  the  excitement  of  *  the 
ToyaX  frsst  for  Persia  won,'  to  compare  one  single 
moment  with  the  pure  and  happy  feelings  which  an 
errning  walk  in  them  produces?  But  he  who  can 
thus  walk»  and  love  to  wittcli  the  sinking  day,  and  is 
soothed  by  the  twilight,  muRt  be  innocent-  Solitude 
indeed  is  no  place  for  the  wicked." 

"  I  beseech  youi"  said  I,  seeing  him  pause,  **go 
on." 

"  Well,"  proceeded  he,  "  to  come  to  something  of  a 
lower  flight — if  you  arc  a  Rportsman,  I  need  not  talk  to 
you  of  shooting,  with  no  companion  but  your  dog.  If 
youhavcany  little  handycraft  arts,  if  merely  for  amuse- 
ment, but  especially  if  for  purposes  of  utility,  where 
Ctn  your  interests  cease  ?  You  may  be  a  carpenter  mth 
your  tool  chest ;  a  turner  wiih  your  lathe ;  you  may 
make  baskets,  weave  nets,  knit  garters,  or  twist  whip- 
lashes like  Will  Wimble ;  or,  if  fond  of  the  politer 
arts,  you  may  try  to  paint  like  Sir  George  Beaumont. 
**  Wliat  shall  I  say  if  you  are  a  farmer  ?  Go  to  your 
Virgil  on  the  employments  of  his  Agricola,  when  cod- 
fiued  to  the  house  in  bad  weather,  which  is  a  sort  c^ 
solitude. 

'  MutU  forent  iuk  mox  coeto  pro(>eranda  ^ettao, 
Matunire  dattiT:  durum  [irocuclit  trator 
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Vomemobtiui  dentcm.cnvtii:  arbore  lintres, 
Aut  pecoTi  signuui,aut  nuiDeros  impressit  acetvia. 
ExacutiDt  &lii  vdlloB,  fiircasque  bicomcB.'  * 

fere  is  a  picture  of  employment  fur  you,  which 
must  for  ever  banish  the  vapours.  Wc  see  the 
honest  man  in  his  cottage  or  barn,  perhaps  hear  him 
whistling  while  sharpening  his  stakes  or  marking  his 
sacks." 

"A  pleasing  assemblage,"  observed  I;  "  but  will 
these  fill  up  the  time  of  the  man  of  educitioti— he 
who  shuns  vacuity  of  mind  as  his  worst  enemy  ?  ^ 

"Have  you  not  answered  yourself,'*  retLimed  he 
shrewdly,  "  when  you  suppose  him  a  man  of  educa- 
tion ?  I  began  with  an  uneducated  man,  because  most 
difficult  to  provide  for.  Let  in  mind,  books  of  science, 
natural  history,  polite  litt-'rature,  moral  philosophy, 
and,  above  all,  religion,  and  your  man  of  i-etiremcnt 
is  amply  provided  for." 

"  By  religion,"  asked  I,  "  do  you  mean  devotion,  or 
the  study  of  divinity  ? '' 

**  O  !  both,  both,"  replied  he,  with  some  fervour. 

*'  My  rwison  for  asking,"  continued  I,  "  is  an  inte- 
rested one.  For  ihougli  I  have  always  found  ques- 
tions in  divinity,  young  as  I  am,  more  exciting  than 
all  others,  yet  a  layman  seems  to  me  to  be  so  much  in 

•  TIiiis  paraplirased  byDryJcti: 

'  But  when  cold  weHtlier  and  continued  ruiii  ^ 

Ttie  Inb'n'ng  huBbuiiil  hi  bin  hoiiBC  rcttniiiti 
L«t  bim  forecast  his  work  with  timvly  care. 
Which  else  i«  huddled  when  tlic  skies  are  fair  ; 
Or  liullow  trees  for  buuts,  or  numlicr  o'er 
Hi*  Racks,  or  mmturc  Uia  increiutiiig  store; 
Or  sharpen  sukefi,'&e. 
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vc  ihcrcfore  been  glad  to  take  refuge  in  au- 
thority, and  believe  what  I  have  bctn  told  by  my 
Bible,  and  my  belters,  in  their  mode  of  expounding  it, 
withtnit  examination.^ 

**  It  was  only  Kfoming  at  your  age,**  said  he,  "and 
comfortable  to  every  one,  particularly  those  who  are 
busy  with  the  world.  As  we  advaooe,  however, 
towards  that  period  when  the  near  view  of  futurity  be- 
comes ten  tinws  more  interesting,  and  a  thousand  times 
more  awful,  religion  is,  every  thing  ;  while,  important 
as  I  have  described  them,  all  other  things  are  no-  H 
thing.  An  inqmriug  mind  then  seeks  convictions  of 
its  own,  and  the  power  to  do  this  is  the  pre-eminent 
and  almost  exclusive  advantage  of  mlitude.  Hence, 
that  shrewd  Paley,  whom  I  cannot  too  often  quote 
(and  here  Mr.  Manners  took  down  his  work),  has  this 
emphatic  passage: — *A  man  who  is  in  earnest  in 
his  endeavours  after  the  happiness  of  a  future  state 
has,  in  this  respect,  an  advantage  over  all  the  world. 
For  he  has  constantly  before  his  eyes  an  object  of  h 
supreme  importance,  productive  of  perpetual  engage-  ^ 
meat  and  activity,  and  of  which  the  pursuit  (which 
can  be  said  of  no  pursuit  besides)  lasts  him  to  bis 
life's  end**** 

Mr.  Alanners  then  told  me,  with  an  air  of  great 
satisfaction,  that  he  bad  already  derived  from  his  r^ 
treat,  and  the  opportunities  it  had  given  him  for  unin- 
terrupted meditation,  benefits  which  were  incalculable, 
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and  which  all    the  power  and  wealth  in   the  world 
could  never  balance. 

"  It  has  already,"  eaid  he,  "  restored  me  to  the  con- 
fidence necessary  for  the  sweetest  and  most  interest- 
ing of  all  enjoymentB — the  power,  without  the  alloy 
of  miserable  doubt,  of  conversing  with  your  Got!. 
Ever  iiuteed,  like  you,  from  ray  youth  up,  though  not 
always  with  the  same  unction,  have  I  felt  the 
force  and  tieauty  of  those  lines  of  our  moBt  Kerious 
poet: 

'  A  soul  in  commune  with  her  God  i»  he&ren  ; 
m  i'veU  vol  the  tuniulU  bikI  the  shocks  of  life, 

^^^^^^     The  whirls  vf  passion,  or  the  struktr*  of  huArU* 

^^^^^^^  *  A  (leit;  beliered  is  joy  begun 

^^^^^^K  A  deity  n<)ur<-<l  is  joy  niiraim-cl ; 

^^^^^^^  A  deity  beloved  is  joy  luiilured  '  * 

f  "  This,  however,  with  the  most  satisfied  minds,  is 
sadly  broken  in  upon  by  the  distractions  of  the  world, 
whether  through  business  or  dissipation.  For,  let 
hira  be  ever  so  devoutly  disposed  from  natural  bias, 
a  man  absurbed  by  ambition  or  business  has  not  the 
time,  and  a  man  of  pleasure  has  nut  the  disposition, 
to  seek  out  his  Creator,  and  converse  with  his  attri- 
butes. But  if  he  is  not  so  disposed,  or  so  biassed  ;  if 
his  mind  is  unhappily  wavering  tn  a  labyrinth  of  un- 
certainty and  contending  arguments ;  in  sliort,  if  it  is 
not  made  up  what  to  believe  and  what  to  reject,  on 
subjects  paramount  to  all  others  in  the  heart  of  a 
thinking  man,  sucli  a  man,  while  immersed  in  the 
world,  can  have  no  hope  of  ever  seeing  land.     He  will 

♦Young. 
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never  be  diecred  by  the  liappy  sound  of  '  Itaiiam^ 

I  fuUy  assented  to  this  proposition,  and  was 
pleucd  with  it*  cliuaicid  alludon,  when  Mr.  MaoDcrs 
wvcit  on: — 

**  Crowns  and  Mcptres,  and  the  uiniosL  refinement<» 
of  luxury*  nay,  tbe  most  dazzling  splendours  of  fame, 
sink  into  absolute  nothingness  in  comparison  with  this. 
In  the  hey-day  and  buoyancy  of  youth,  indeed^  and 
the  struggles  which  even  duty  imposes  upon  our  man- 
hood in  its  meridian,  we  are  too  often  careless,  and, 
perhaps,  think  it  pardonable  to  neglect  the  subjects 
which  I  have  called  paramount  to  all  others.  As  our 
friend,  tlie  brave  and  natural  Trim,  explained  his 
religinus  neglects :  *  When  a  soldier  has  passed  a 
whole  day  up  to  his  knees  in  water  in  the  trenches, 
^perhops  without  his  dinner— watching  in  the  face 
of  the  enemy,  he  has  little  time  to  say  his  prayers.'" 

*'  fiut  there  is  a  time  for  all  things,  and  he  is  fortu- 
nate, who,  if  be  feels  tbe  want  of  self,  or  other  instruc- 
tion, and  that  the  aeductionsof  a  dissipated  or  tumul- 
tuous, and  therefore  a  thoughtless  life,  prevent  him 
from  righting  his  vessel  and  getting  into  port — he  is 
fortunate,  I  say,  who  can  retire  from  that  life  to  se^ 
after  truth,  as  I  have  done,  without  disturbance." 

Mr.  Manners  then  went  on  to  tell  mc  that  though 
his  early  youth,  with  no  other  helps  than  the  common 
instruction  derived  from  church  and  catechism,  was 
marked  bv  a  belief  in  all  the  great  tenets  of  religion, 
because,  like  me,  he  never  had  a  thought  of  question- 
ing  them,  and  was  happy  in  what  he  might  call  hi« 
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ignorance;  yet  afterwards,  in  his  meridmn,  and  when 
too  much  occupied  with  the  world  to  give  his  inquiries 
fair  play,  a  gloom  canic  over  him  in  the  shape  of  scep- 
ticism, for  which,  aa  he  had  always  viewed  it  unhurt 
before,  he  could  not  account. 

"  I  had  read  Hume,  Holingbroke,  and  Voltaire,'* 
said  he,  "  at  twenty,  and,  as  I  thought,  had  triumphed 
over  their  sophisms,  and  was  invulnerable  to  their 
sneers.  Most  strang;e  it  was,  that  at  forty  1  myself 
suggested  doubts  to  my  own  mind,  which  I  did  not 
answer^  because  I  was  too  much  plunged  in  dtssipa- 
tioD.  There  were  points,  too,  of  belief  deuiaaded 
of  me  by  divines  and  commentators,  about  wliich  it 
had  never  occurred  to  mc  to  hesitate,  liecause,  as  you 
say,  I  took  all  upon  authority,  and,  coursing  gaily 
down  the  stream  of  life,  I  had  neither  leisure  nor  in- 
clination to  criticise  their  soundness.  And  far  happier 
was  I  in  this  unlimited  confidence,  than  when,  from 
an  eagerness  for  still  more  light,  my  vision  lK>caine 
indistinct.  For  I  began  to  impose  ujHin  myself  the 
impossible  task  of  reconciling  contending  divines  upon 
articles  of  faith,  which  I  had  furnierly  believed  neces- 
sary for  our  safety,  but  which  I  found  were  decmctl  so 
on  grounds  which  to  me  appeared  nny  thing  but  firm. 
To  settle  when  to  follow  and  when  to  leave  these 
instructors  of  ours ;  to  separate  enthusiasm  from  ra- 
tional piety,  cool  sense  from  effervescing  zeal,  has 
formed  much  of  the  business  of  this  retreat ;  and  I 
trust  I  may  say  my  efforts  Ijave  been  successful,  for 
they  have  left  uie  happy  and  confiding,  not  now  upon 
authority,  but  amviction.   It  is  best  not  to  doubt ;  but 
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if  you  do,  how  much  bcller  to  believe  upon  coal  exa- 
minalion  and  sincere  persuasion.  To  retirement  do 
I  owe  this  happiness.  Can  I  give  a  stronger  reason 
toot  loving  i(  f  " 

**  You  would  make  any  one  love  it,**  observed  I, 
**  as  I  am  »urp  you  have  me ;  though,  if  ambition  be 
honourable,  which  we  ore  tuld  it  is,  the  onihitinus  man 
can  n^ver  be  a  votary ;  there  in  not  rouu  for  htm  in 
solitude.^ 

"  For  mere  worldly  ambition,''  said  he,  **  hy  which 
I  mean  a  tlruggle  after  power,  preferment,  or  riches, 
certainly  not  All  this  must  be  laid  aside,  or  the 
recloae  is  a  gone  man.  For  what  docs  the  wise  man 
say?  *  Ambition  ik  like  cholcr,  winch  is  an  hu- 
mour, that  makcth  men  active,  earm'»t,  full  of  als- 
crity,  and  stirring,  if  it  be  not  stopt.  But  if  U  be 
«toptf  and  cannot  have  its  way,  it  becometh  adu 
aad  thereby  maltgiie  ami  vetwmotu.' 

*■'  Now  if  a  man  continues  ambitious  in  solitude,! 
humour  is  stopt,  and  then,  the  wise  man,  adds  he, be- 
comes secretly  discontent,  looks  upon  men  and  matters 
with  an  evil  eye,  and  is  best  pleasetl  when  things  go 
backward.*  Bacon,  however,  neglects  a  coroUaiJ 
which  he  might  have  added  to  (his,  that  public  mi.ii, 
when  out  of  office,  if  they  have  the  least  hankering 
left,  should  never  Intake  themselves  to  solitude  fur 
consolation,  for  they  will  certainly  then  become  odusU 
and  *  Ixwt  pleased  when  things  go  backward.'  ^ 

**  But  what,  may  I  ask,"  said  I,  "  is  to  secure  tbem 
from  the  bankeriog  you  have  mentioned  ?  " 

♦  SaeoH'a  Euaya.    Aft.  *  Afabition.* 
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He  answered,  "  The  objects  for  which  alone  they 
ought  to  retire.  If  their  seclusion  be  adopted  in  a 
|)et,  as  it  often  is  ;  if  from  caprice,  if  without  sufltcictit 
stores,  heaven  help  the  hermit,  fur  he  cannot  help 
himself,  but  will  sink  down  into  a  gross,  and  un- 
worthy sensualist ;  or,  at  very  best,  a  listless  burthen 
to  himself  and  all  about  hini.^' 

**  I  should  like,  however,  to  hear  more,*'  said  I,  "  of 
thoBe  worthier  and  higher  pursuila  in  solitude,  which, 
according  to  its  admirers,  so  ennoble  it." 

'*  Look  around  you,'*  he  answered,  **  and  if  you 
cannot  there  find  both  employment  and  interest  for  a 
hundred  lives,  I  hare  thrown  away  my  pains  and 
money  on  my  library  to  no  pur{>ose.  You  must, 
however,  often  impose  upon  yourself  the  subjects  you 
see  around  you,  as  duties,  not  as  mere  amusement. 
Science  and  philosophy  must  be  your  substantials; 
light  summer  reading  only  the  garnish.  If  you  adopt 
this  plan,  perhaps,  you  would  wish  the  day  longer 
than  it  is,  even  in  solitude.  But,  woe  to  that  day,  if 
you  confine  your  reading  to  trifles-  for  I  need  not 
remind  you, 

'  Si  non 

Intended  nntmunn  siudiis  eC  rcbui  honettis, 
Invuluk  vcl  Binore  vigil  tonjMcbere. '* 


•  •  UnleiR  you  liglit  your  wriy  lamp  to  find 
A  mural  book  i  unless  you  form  )OHr  mind 
To  nobler  Ktiiilieii,  you  sihiLlI  rorfvit  reM, 
And  love  or^tivy  sball  distract  your  breut.' 

FiiAHctH'  Ilor.  Ep.  J,  2,  3,  7. 
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So  BUT!  Horace. 

*  Lo>iuor  de  doeto  boame  ct  erudito,  ctu  Tivere  est  coglture."' 

So  nys  Cicero. 

*  Battki  flntcnd  wMtt  oeeupation  of  solitude  is  alio  iu  hip- 
ptoK,  Matina  leta  than  Mture,  and  naiuie't  God.* 

**  On  this  part  of  the  subject  Zimmerman  shines ; 
and  uiur  who  wrote  before  him,  and  quite  as  well,  if  ^ 
not  beltiT."  " 

With  ihta,  Mr.  Manners  took  Uerrey's  Medita- 
timia  from  one  of  the  fihelves. 

"  Start  not,"  said  he,  "  at  my  introducing  this 
quaint  old  author  to  you,  whom,  perhaps,  you  young 
Oxonians  nerer  read,  or  despise  if  you  do.  Rest  a»> 
sured,  however,  that  in  this  fanciful,  but  most  devoted 
Christian,  there  is  more,  both  of  genius  and  |ioetry, 
than  in  any  of  the  correct  and  smooth,  but  soul-less 
gmtry  of  the  present  ogC'" 

Mr.  Manners  then  turned  to  the  Confemplatirm  on 
Niffhtf  and  read : — **  The  world  is  a  troubled  ocean, 
and  who  can  erect  stable  purposes  on  its  troubled 
waves  ?  The  world  is  a  school  of  wrong,  and  who 
does  not  feel  liimsclf  warping  to  its  jwmicious  influ- 
ences ?  Ou  this  >«ea  of  glass,  bow  insenriibly  we  slide 
from  our  own  stedfaslness  ?  Some  .sacred  truth,  which 
was  struck  in  lively  characters  on  our  souls,  is  ol^ 
scured,  if  not  obliterated.  Some  worthy  resolution, 
which  heaven  hod  wjoughl  in  our  breasts,  is  shaken, 
if  not  overthrown.  Some  enticing  vanity,  which  we  had 

*  '  I  apeak  of  a  leanied,  welt-instrocted  man,  with  whom  U 
tliink  is  to  live.' 
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solemnly  renounced^  again  practises  its  wiles.  How 
often  has  an  angrif  glance  kindled  a  fever  in  our 
hearts  f  How  often  has  a  word  of  applmtse  dropt 
hisciotis  pfnson  in  our  earsy  or  some  disrespectful 
exj/reasimi  raised  a  guet  of  passion  in  our  bosom  ? 
Our  innocence  is  of  so  tender  a  constitution,  that  it 
suffers  In  the  crowd  ;  our  purity  of  so  delicate  a  com- 
plexion, that  it  scarce  touches  on  the  world  without 
contracting  a  stain.     We  see,  we  hear  with  peril." 

**  To  mcj'"  said  I,  on  Mr.  Manners  pausing,  *'  how- 
ever forcible  and  eloquent,  this  is  new ;  and  I  shall 
begin  to  think  myself  like  the  bourgeois  geiilU- 
hommey  who  had  talked  prose  all  his  life  without 
knowing  it ;  for  I  find  I  have  been  living  amid  dan-' 
ger  and  corruption  with  equal  ignorance." 

"  Vour  age,"  replied  Mr.  Manners  gravely,  "  ex- 
empts you,  I  trust,  from  thct  suspicion.  You  have, 
in  fact,  been  scarcely  in  the  world  we  are  talking  of; 
but  to  me  the  picture  is  no  more  than  just,  both  as  to 
men  and  women.  How  many  are  there  of  either,  who 
erer  seriously  reflect  upon  what  they  arc  aix»ut,  or 
what  they  are  pursuing,  except  that  it  is  pleasure,  or 
business,  or  an  object  of  ambition  ?  They  seem  all 
meteors,  streaming  on  the  troubled  air,  without  know- 
ing where  they  are  to  rest,  and,  provided  they  shine, 
perfectly  content.  Who  of  all  who  meet  daily  at 
White's,  or  Brooks's,  or  at  the  Icvoe,  or  at  dinners, 
or  the  Opera,  or  the  House,  ever  think  of  what  their 
nature,  their  hearts,  or  their  God  require  of  them ; 
satisfietl  if  they  shock  not  the  customs  of  society  by 
very  gross  faults,  which  would  drive  them  from  it, 
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txit  totally  indilTcmit  as  to  the  rewards  of  conscience 
or  of  self-approliation  ?  Ii  there  one  of  these  vrhu 
erer,  during  tltis  catvevt  liAs  \m  ilioughls  to  heaven, 
or  thinks  of  conversing  with  his  God?  Is  not  the  sole 
and  absorbing  topic  (that  whicli  has  the  ascendant  fur 
the  iiioinc-nl)»  whose  dinner  is  best,  how  best  to  ehine 
{n  a  aodely  of  fashionables,  how  to  keep  a  place,  or 
bow  turn  out  tlie  niinialerH  ? 

**  If  you  reproach  them  with  this,  far  from  disputing 
it,  or  even  drfending  thctnadves  from  the  attack, 
they  will  l)e  imlifPerent  to  its  truth,  and  coolly  reply, 
*  defendii  numervs.'  Not  one  of  these  can  say  with 
the  Pialroistt  *  I  pour  out  my  heart  by  myself;^  not 
oae  communes  with  that  Iteart  in  his  chamber  and  is 
still." 

i  protested,  what  was  true,  my  incapacity  to  judge 
of  all  this  but  Mr.  Manners  saying  it,  I  told  him  I 
would  take  it  for  granted,  and  suppose  Hervey  was 
right  in  what  he  said  of  the  world. 

'*  Be  a.'-'sured  then,**  he  continued,  "  he  ia  equally 
right  in  what  he  says  of  solitude  as  a  contrast ;— and 
he  read  on  : — *  Here  safety  dwells.  Every  meddling 
and  intrusive  avocation  is  secluded.  Silence  holds  the 
duor  ugaiuKt  the  fitrife  of  tongues  ^nd  all  the  iiuper- 
tinencea  of  idle  conversation.  'I'he  busy  swarm  of 
vain  iniagea  and  cajoling  tcn)ptation»,  which  beset  us 
with  a  hu77.ing  importunity  amidat  the  gaieties  of  life, 
are  chawd  by  these  thickening  shades.  Here  I  may, 
without  disturbance,  commune  with  my  own  heart, 
and  learn  the  best  of  sciences,  to  know  myself.  Here 
the    soul    may    rally    ber  dlbsipattd    powers,    and 
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grace  recover  its  native  energy.  This  is  the  oppw- 
tunity  to  rectify  every  evil  impression ;  to  expel  the 
poison  and  guard  againRt  t]ic  contagion  of  corrupting 
examples.  This  is  the  place  where  I  may  with  ad- 
vantogo  apply  myself  to  subdue  the  rtbcl  wtthfrt^ 
and  be  master,  not  of  a  sceptre,  but  of  myself. 
Throng  then,  ye  ambitious,  the  levees  of  the  power- 
ful; /  will  be  punctual  in  my  assignation  with 
solitude.  To  a  mind  intent  vpon  Us  own  improve- 
merit,  solitude  has  charms  incomparably  more  engag- 
ing than  the  entertainments  of  a  theatre  or  the  ho- 
nours of  a  drawing-room.  1  said  solitude  !  But  am 
I  then  ali>ne  ?  ' 

"  A  solemn  question,^  observed  Manners, "  to  which 
he  gives  a  solemn  and  awful  answer,  for  he  says,  and 
says  truly,  that  *  God  and  hia  angels  are  always  with, 
him,  in  him,  and  about  him.''  And  this,  in  fact,  is 
the  real  advantage  of  solitude,  particularly  in  the 
countrj-,  that  it  every  where  prompts  reHecUons  as  to 
nature  and  itfl  author,  which  cannot  Hnd  place  in 
towns.  Walton  would  never  have  been  what  he  was, 
but  for  his  country  walks:  they  made  every  thing  to 
look  gladness  and  health,  and  beat  all  that  the  most 
costly  art  ever  effected.  He  who  can  properly  enjoy 
them,  has  really  the 

'  Vila  floltitonim  miftrri  aml^ilione  gntriqae.'  ** 

I  felt  this  to  be  equally  true  and  aifecting,  par- 
ticularly  when  my  companion  went  on  :  — 

"  Can  any  man,  thinking  thus  of  the  world,  and 
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hu  ratrcAt  from  it,  «ver  feci  tliAt  retreat  irksome  ot 
vamnt  ?  There  ire  moments,  indeed,  worth  a  thou- 
mukI  pounds  when,  free  from  bodily  complaint,  lucu- 
t$\  uncocineu,  or  mental  fear,  in  love  with  God,  and 
in  charity  with  man,  we  feel  an  exuberant  felicilv 
which  we  cAnnot  define,  but  which  makes  us  pour  out 
our  Mula  in  genuine  thanksgiving. 

*•  Such  moroentft,  however,*^  continued  he,  "belong 
not  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  club-nxHU  or  thf  denizen 
of  office ;  ihcy  conte  but  to  those  who  live  in  part,  al 
least,  a  contemplative  life,  and  much  alone ;  and  such 
is  the  sweetest  charm,  as  well  as  the  most  valuable 
property,  of  the  solitude  we  are  discussing.  For  such 
a  person,  thus  fitted  for  it,  though  he  appear  the  idlest 
and  most  unoccupied  of  n>en,  is  in  fact  the  most 
busy  ;  his  body  may  seem  a  fixture,  l>ut  his  Ihouglits, 
his  interests,  are  all  in  motion.  He  has  a  mute  but 
obsen-ing  eye,  seemingly  bent  on  vacancy,  but  nu 
vacancy  to  him;  for  lie  will  see,  within  the  mere 
walls  of  his  room,  the  whole  perhaps  of  the  peopled 
earth,  from  the  beginning  of  time,  passing  in  reviei 
before  his  intellect;  he  will  meditate  on  the  nature^ 
and  history  of  man,  and  particularly  on  his  owD| 
in  which  he  M-ill  discover  a  thousand  minute  traiitj 
which  had  escajied  him  in  the  world.  If  good,  he  will 
rejoice  in  them;  if  bad,  he  will  amend  them;  and 
thus,  though  he  stir  not  for  hours  from  the  fire  in 
winter,  or  a  garden  bench  in  summer,  yet  is  not  hi* 
time  misspent'^' 

My  instructor  said  this  with  an  unctiun  that  prove 
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his  sincerity,  and  only  made  the  picture  more  impres- 
sive. It  is  c^tain  1  felt  my  veneration  for  him  in- 
crease at  every  word  he  spoke,  and  I  wag,  however 
alive  to  the  sound,  stnrry  when  a  most  deep'toned 
bell  from  the  top  of  the  house,  and  echoed  from 
the  woodland  below,  announced  that  dinner  was  on 
the  table.  - 


VOL.  II. 


We  hive  ft  trifling,  foolish  b*nque{  towaid. 

SBAKHruKi. — Romeo  ^  JtiUd. 

OuE  repast  was  rtm;>/ftrmKnd(7/7*,-  unless  the  beau- 
tiful Sevre  in  which  the  viands,  and  the  fine  (Jd 
Dresden  in  which  the  dessert  were  served,  might  be 
said  to  savour  a  little  more  of  magnificence  than 
neatness. 

Be  that  as  it  will,  it  is  the  property  of  elegance 
always  to  please,  and  as  nothing  forbade  it  here,  I 
own  I  allowed  myself  to  enjoy  oil  that  it  is  so  calcu- 
lated to  add  to  the  usual  attraction  of  an  exccllcDt 
dinner.  There  was  an  exquisite  soup  ;  the  promised 
chicken  was  most  savoury,  and  done  to  a  turn ;  and 
claret  like  a  ruby,  and  foaming  Saint  Pt-ray,  which 
my  host  dealt  out  liberally  from  an  embossed  silver 
ice-paJl,  crowned  the  feast. 

Much  as  I  was  occupied,  I  could  not  help  contrast- 
ing the  scene  with  tliat  in  the  kitchen  of  the  Jolly 
Angler,  and  at  the  Ordinary  of  the  Iloyal  Oak ;  and 
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I  thought,  and  began  to  heUeve,  ray  iiew-found  cousin 

and  pr(>ceptor  agreed  with  me  in  tliiuking  that  the 

simplicities  of  nature  were  not  incompatible  with  the 

luxuries  of  art,  particularly  at  diiiner-lime. 

If  ever  tbc  meilla  tempora  fandi  prevail,  it  is  at  a 

goad  dinner;  and  it  was  upon  the  vvant  of  it  that 

Coriolanus^ii  friend  Mencniiis  laid  the  blame  of  all  his 

faultfi  with  the  mob: — 

"  He  had  not  dined; 
The  veinB  unlillc-H,  our  blood  is  cold,  tnU  then 
'     We  fioat  upon  ttie  morning." 

Heaven  knows,  there  was  here  no  jwuting  ;  for,  ex- 
clusive of  the  banquet  before  us,  to  which  Mr.  Man- 
ners did  as  much  justice  as  myself,  our  different  con- 
versations had  excited  the  gootl-humour  of  us  both  : 
mine,  from  having  witnessed  such  cultivated  talents  in 
my  host;  his,  for  having  so  well  exercised  theui. 

One  reason  more,  in  regard  to  myself,  was  the 
secret  satisfaction  1  felt  in  the  so  unexpecttd  discovery 
of  my  iTlationship  to  him,  and  the  frank  g(Kjd-wi!I 
with  which  he  acknowledged  it.  Tins  was  repeated 
several  times;  for  he  never  replerinhed  hts  glass 
but  he  called  me  cousin,  and  wished  our  better 
acquaintance. 

Of  what  might  be  the  consequence  of  this,  I  had 
no  precise,  or  indeed  any  idea ;  but  I  felt  a  sort  of 
secret  consciousness  of  something  goctd  that  time  might 
reveal,  the  nature  of  which  was  confused  but  flatter- 
ing (thanks  to  my  sanguine  temper),  nor  could  I  pre- 
vent a  favourable  vision  of  the  world  from  rising  in 
the  distance  to  my  view. 

o  S 
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My  reverie  of  n  mioule^  upon  this  subject,  wbeu 
tlie  departure  of  the  servants  left  tis  to  our  wine  and 
fruil,  w«  interrupted  by  my  host,  who  obwn'ed, 

"  We  talket)  before  dinner  of  the  force  of  early  as- 
Dociations  to  whidi,  perhapB,  fnmi  the  few  trifling 
inatanoes  I  gave  of  them,  you  thought  me  a  votary. 
What  will  you  say  when  I  tell  you  that  it  is  to 
them  I  owe  my  being  here — to  the  abandonment 
of  a  very  diHercnl  and  much  finer  place  in  tht 
north?" 

**  I  heard,'*  said  I,  "  from  the  onmiscient  Gayford, 
that  you  preferred  this,  because  you  were  bom  and 
bretl  here,  lo  some  fine  scat  you  had  elsewhere." 

»*  He  wa»  no  more  than  right,"  replied  Mr.  Man- 
ners. "  DIaclidown  Castle,  in  IluUon-le- Moors,  would 
look  upon  thia  with  conteinj>t,  and  I  believe  I  am  not 
a  little  despised,  by  men  of  supposed  high  miude,  for 
having  left  it  «o  soon  lo  itself.  What  is  wtwse,  by  the 
charitable  world  (whiclt  always  sits  in  judgment  upon 
nthcr  people's  motions,  though  ever  so  ignorant  of 
them),  I  was  summoned,  tried,  and  found  guilty  c^ 
miserly  stinginess,  in  leaving  it  fur  this  less  expensive, 
but  happier  abode.  It  was  impossible,  they  said,  for 
any  one  to  be  so  swayed  by  the  force  of  habit,  or  at- 
tacliment  to  the  scenes  of  his  youth,  as  to  prefer  what 
they  called  a  cottage,  iu  comparison  to  a  feudal  castle. 
1  ventured  to  dissent  from  tlieir  upinions." 

"  And  your  residence  here  since,  of  course  con- 
firmed that  dissent?** 

"  It  did,"  said  he;  **  for,  say  what  one  will  of  the 
attractions  of  grandeur  and  the  enjoyments  of  wealth, 
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one  beat  of  the  heart,  occasionetl  by  any  fond  or 
happy  recollection  inspired  by  eitVier  m'ghl  or  sound, 
will  make  magnificence  sink  to  nothing  in  the  com- 
parison. This  old-fashioned,  moated  grange  was  the 
seat  of  my  fathers ;  a  fair  and  comfortable  provision 
for  the  younger  branches  of  any  family,  however  high. 
My  mother,  who,  though  an  earl'a  daughter,  and  ulti- 
mate heiress,  was  a  model  of  moderation  and  un- 
spoiled benevolence,  made  it  the  seat  of  happiness  to 
nil  that  belonged  to  her,  It  is  true,  the  house  is  mo- 
derate, and  near  ibc  road,  and  I  approached  the  castle 
through  an  avenue  half  a  mile  long.  There  were 
there,  also,  gilded  domes,  walls  painted  alfreaco^  and 
niimenjus,  though  not  over-ctinvenient  apartments 
witliin  doors ;  while  herds  of  deer  coursed  an  extended 
park  without.  In  sliort,  it  was  magnificent  when  you 
got  to  it ;  but  you  had  to  traverse  full  fivc-and- 
twenty  miles  of  the  most  odious,  bleak,  and  dreary 
moors  (whence  the  district  took  its  name),  torcacli  it. 
It  was  sunk  in  a  vast  dell,  and  surrounded  closely 
by  groves  of  black  pine,  the  arms  of  which,  like 
tliose  of  witches,  scented  at  the  same  time  to  embrace 
and  blast  you  wiih  damp  and  mildew.  It  made 
me  think  myself  a  Caliban  tormeixttrd  by  Frospero, 
racked  with  cramps,  and  all  my  bones  filled  with 
aches." 

"  In  truth,'' said  I,  "the  very  description  makes 
me  shiver,  and  1  am  not  surprised  at  the  exchange." 

"  Why,  without  such  a  character  as  I  have  given 
it,"  answered  he,  "  I  believe  I  should  have  done  the 
same;  for  it  came  to  me  too  late.     My  uncle.  Lord 
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BadlnuiL-rc,  died  wheu  I  was  long  past  forty;  my 
tenitnis  depended  upon  me,  but  could  mA  lore  me. 
How  xhuuld  ihcy  ?  They  never  knew  me  when  either 
they  or  1  were  in  our  youthj  which  brings  all  ranks 
together.  1  had  never  been  at  the  place;  it  had 
not  a  nngle  aswciation  like  thofte  which  my  heart 
loves  to  feel,  while  this  comfortable  grange  was  full  of 
ihem.  It  was  here  I  first  loved  a  ganlirn  ;  here  1 
6rst  learned  to  read ;  here  was  first  taught  there  was 
a  God ;  here  knew  him  in  every  tree  and  every  flower 
that  siirronnded  me.  In  that  rivulet  I  first  bathed; 
in  that  field  mounted  my  first  pony  ;  in  that  copse  first 
licard  the  nightingale." 

*'  I  think,''  said  I,  "  you  need  not  go  on  to  account 
for  your  preference,  or  even  your  exchange,*" 

"  It  was  some  lime,  however,''  continual  he,  "  before 
I  found  out  exactly  what  ailed  me  at  Ilolton-Ie-Moors. 
My  name  gave  me  a  little  feudal  pride,  and  it  pro- 
mised to  be  amply  gratified  by  the  possession  of  Uk 
castle.  1  felt  comparatively  a  grandee,  yet  I  was  not 
happy,  and  Httlo  imagined  it  was  because  I  was  too 
great.  I  passed  my  hours  in  gloomy  magnificence, 
and  all  the  worse  for  the  want  of  that  golden  medi- 
ocrity which  Horace  talks  of.  I  had  no  necetHiy  for 
the  employment  whicli  made  all  my  little  occupations 
at  the  grange  so  sweet.  Every  thing  was  dune  for  me, 
and  my  servants  seemed  ashametl  of  me  if  I  did  any 
thing  for  myself.  I  revelled  in  company  at  home  and 
abro«d ;  for  all  my  uncle's  friends  made  a  point  of 
shewing  their  resjject  for  his  memory,  by  treating  me 
as  they  did  hiiu^tliut  is,  never  leaving  tue  aloue ;  oaJ 
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1  soon  found  that,  though  I  was  lord  of  a  castle,  I 
had  not  the  felicity  of  a  home.  I  wanted  those  hours 
of  tlie  early  morning,  which,  from  the  meditations  they 
inspire,  colour  the  whole  day  with  cheerfulness.  I 
wanted  the  freslincss  of  tlie  flowers  which  I  myself 
had  reared ;  the  retired  shades  which  I  myself  had 
planted ;  these  always  gave  my  mind  composure. 
Would  you  believe  it,  too,  that  the  first  proof  I 
had  of  how  much  I  had  lost  by  the  exchange  waa  the 
missing  the  children  of  the  village  flocking  past  my 
windows,  just  after  milking  time  in  the  morning, 
with  their  cans  and  pitchers  for  the  skimmed  milk, 
whicli  my  mother  always  gave  away  •■'  The  sight 
was  ever  exhilarating]  and  the  day  all  the  better 
for  it." 

"  But  why,"  said  I,  "  could  not  this  he  enjoyed  at 
the  CR»tIe  as  well  as  in  the  village  ?'' 

"  In  the  first  place,  because  there  was  no  village, 
and  consequently  no  children.  A  landscape  gardener, 
with  much  taste  and  no  benevolence,  had  persuaded 
Lord  Badlesmere  to  pull  <Iowa  the  wlnJe  hamlet, 
where  their  ancestors  and  his  had  been  reared  together 
for  two  centuries  witli  mutual  benefit.  In  the  next, 
I  had  become  bo  much  richer  than  my  mother  at  the 
grange,  that  this  little  milk  donation,  being  like  so 
much  water,  gave  me  none  of  that  self-satisfaction, 
though  small,  which  one  feels  in  giving  up  something 
to  the  wants  of  another.  Besides,  to  admit  a  parcel 
of  little  paupers  so  near  so  noble  a  residence  disturbed 
the  ideas  of  respect  due  to  my  lord's  gentleman,  if 
not  to  my  lord  himself;  and  all   such   were  chased 
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awmy^  ^^thcr  by  tht  dogs  or  the  stable-bojs,  wbo  bad 
.mlcrs  to  thai  effed."* 

I  lovnl  my  boat  for  these  Bendments. 

**  Still,  iKJwever,"  aaid  I,  "  you  could  not  be  in  a 
dcanrt,  aft  you  revelled,  you  say,  in  compRny." 

•*  Hine  illtJE  Utcrymte"  returned  he.  "  Though  1 
thnught  the  only  good  of  those  eternal  moors  vrould 
be  to  keep  off*  visitor*,  not  only  that  failed,  but  I  wzh 
forced  tn  return  the  visits.  Oh,  the  yawns  and 
^hiverings  I  have  had  while  counting  the  miniiten',  1 
niay  say  the  hours  which  it  toitk  me  to  cross  them; 
for  there  being  uo  intervening  post-houses,  my  horses 
were  obliged  Co  dr^  me  slowly  along ;  and  when  I 
got  to  the  pmmined  land,  and  was  plunged  into  nliat 
I  suught,  the  society  of  my  country  neighbours,  as 
they  were  called,  though  thirty,  and  some  of  them 
forty  miles  ofi^— alas  t  tell  it  not  in  Gath— the  voy 
thought  of  it  makes  me  yawn  at  this  distance  of 
time." 

Here  he  suited  tl»e  action  to  the  word  so  cmphati- 
catly,  that  I  burst  out  a-laughing,  and  could  hardly 
ask  him  what  there  was  in  the  recollection  that  so 
moved  him. 

"  You,"  replied  he,  "  who  have  had  the  good  for- 
tuoe  to  be  unacquainted  with  any  but  the  natur^  tone 
and  manuent  of  those  of  your  own  age,  and  of  llic 
^me  pursuits,  can  scarce  imagine  the  torrent  of  dul- 
ness  and  constraint  which  you  will  sometimes  be 
doomed  to  meet  with  in  what  is  called  society.  Yoti 
yet  know  nothing  of  erinut.  But  of  all  society,  deliver 
me  from  that  which  presses  you  to  earth  in  the  coun- 
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try ;  from  which  there  is  no  escape,  and  which  yoa 
are  bound  by  convention  to  undergo  in  a  remote  county. 
In  town,  YOU  iimy  choose;  near  town,  you  may  shut 
yourself  up  if  you  please ;  nobody  will  mind  you. 
There  are  enough,  and  to  spore.  But  at  UoItoQ-le- 
Moors        -"" 

"  O  !  pray,  let  us  have  it,'*  said  I,  seeing  him  stop. 

**  Why,  1  told  you,"  proccL'ded  he,  "  that  in  set- 
tling there,  though,  as  it  were,  obliged  to  do  eo,  1  found 
I  had  made  a  mistake,  and  exchanged  real  and  natural, 
though  homely  interests,  for  glare,  vanity,  and  com- 
plaiiiance,  amounting  indeed  to  flattery,  but  wliich  was 
too  artificial  to  do  the  heart  good.  All  the  country 
came  to  see  me,  and  I  drove  a-visiting  in  my  coach 
and  six  to  all  the  country.  I  received  and  gave  two 
or  three  courses  at  dinner  ^  i  ate  oft  plate,  and  my 
plate  was  admired.  For  all  this,  except  when  wanned 
with  wine  or  (wlitics,  nothing  hung  so  heavily  as  our 
dinners  ;  and  as  for  our  evenings,  they  were  dulness 
personified.  A  boarding-house  at  Bath  could  not  be 
worse.  Now  and  then  a  pretty  Hebe  of  a  girl  would 
shew  some  nature;  that  i»,  as  much  as  she  dared. 
Her  eyes  would  sparkle  with  what  pleasure  she  cunld 
get,  and  I  rejoiced  at  seeing  notural  cheerfulness  ;  but 
for  one  quaiter  of  an  hour  of  this,  there  were  two 
whole  hours  of  flatness.  The  watches  were  out  every 
ten  minutes^;  the  coachman  had  certainly  made  a  mis- 
take; and  the  moment  of  separation  was  the  only 
pleasant  one  of  the  meeting." 

"  And  yet  you  were  here  among  those  of  your  own 
rank,  station,  and  ibrCune  'i"^ 
o3 


•*  Ye* ;  they  wens,  as  Pope  describes  his  country 
rnrodi  to  Wychcrley,  '  a  wrt  of  modest,  inoffenave 
people,  who  neither  hare  sen^,  nor  pretend  to  any, 
but  enjoy  a  jovial  sort  of  diilness.  They  are  outn- 
monly  knomi  in  the  world  by  the  name  of  huuest. 
civil  gentlemen.*  Yes;  there  were  Sir  Harry,  and 
my  lord,  and  balf-a^ozen  of  my  ladies ;  but  theii 
tlxry  (particularly  my  ladies)  were  out  of  their  element 
in  a  countr}-  drawing-room.  There  were  no  interests 
where  there  was  nobody  to  court,  no  turn  to  serve. 
The  men  could  not  continue  to  talk  politics,  or  fox- 
hunting, or  yeomanry,  after  they  had  left  the  dining- 
room  ;  and  the  women,  after  they  had  surveyed  each 
other's  dresses,  and  mentally  sat  in  judgment  upon  the 
exprnao  or  taste  which  each  had  displayed,  were  quite 
done.  Nor  was  this  relieved  by,  for  the  most  part, 
very  bad  music.  Never  shall  I  forget  the  torture  I 
Bufferwl  from  the  constant  repetition  of  that  exquisite 
piece  of  tedious  flatness,  even  when  well  sung, 

'  .\ngeli  erer  bright  wad  hir.' 

Here  it  was  intolerable,  yet  calleii  for  in  erery  parly, 
and  once,  to  my  couster nation,  encored  by  a  man  of 
ten  thousand  a-vear,  who  could  not  be  refused. 
Heaven  forgive  me !  I  have  hated  him  ever  since.  It 
was  only  when  the  old  people  got  to  cards,  or  ttie 
young  ones,  after  a  thousand  altortive  attempts,  got 
really  into  a  quadrille  (in  which  dulness  still  pursued 
them),  that  the  time  seemed  to  get  on.  At  all  other 
times  these  social  parties  gave  me  the  idea  of  the 
Dutchman,  who,  making  a  great  noise  by  jumping 
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over  the  chairs,  and  being  asked  w]mt  he  meant  by  it, 
I      answered  with  great  naivete,  '  S'apprens a  0re  vifJ^ 

This  produced  a  hearty  laiigh  on  my  jiart ;  indeed 
the  wliole  description  was  ludicrous,  though  given  in 
aolenin  sadness. 

"  All  this,"  he  proceeded,  "  often  re|ieated,  became 
at  last  a  serious  misfortune  ;  the  distance  from  neigh- 
bours protracted  perforce,  with  many  of  them,  all 
Tisits  for  two  or  three  days,  and  I  found  that  to  have 
five-and-twenty  miles  of  moors  between  ua  did  any 
thing  but  make  Blackdown  Castle  come  up  to  La 
Bruyere's  idea  of  a  solitude,  *  Bepos,  retratte,  et  itn 
endroit  qui  soil  son  domaine.'  On  the  contrary,  I 
felt  twenty  times  o-day  that  my  whistling  ploughman 
might  511)'  to  me, 

■  A  simple,  rustic  home  of  liberty 
1g  worth  your  houuurH  in  caplivity.' 

"  In  fine,  I  discovered  that  the  life  I  was  leading 
suited  not  even  my  fortune,  much  less  my  habits ;  for 
my  Lord  Badlesmere,  with  less  income  than  befitted 
an  earl,  had  lived  like  a  duke,  and  left  me  a  revenue 
very  disproportionate  to  the  place.  I  glaiily,  there- 
fore, returned  to  this  my  *  rustic  home  of  liljerty,' 
where  I  enjoy  what,  after  all  the  vicissitudes  of  what 
is  thought  good  fortune,  is  among  the  purest  and 
most  real  sources  of  happiness,  '  Stbi  pojfse  vicern,  et 
Musisy  et  cum  panels  Tion  fallacibus  amicisy  in  agelli 
angulo^  conacenescere' "* 

Here  he  cca&cd,  and  the  Dutchman,  who  was  learn- 

•  •  To  be  able  to  lire  to  one's  self,  and  in  the  comer  nf  otift's  farm 
glow  old  inlliL'  cukivalion  of  tlie  MiuesaDd  a  few  sincerv  friends.' 
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tag  detrt  vif^  at  which  I  liad  indulged  a  laugh,  was  for- 

gottni  in  tlte  KriousneKi  with  which  these  last  een- 

fences  were  uttered.     The  story  and  the  bottle  were 

now  coded,  mid  coffee  coming  in,  put  an  end  for  the 

prcMiit  to  our  pleasant  conversation. 

The  after-dinner  slroll  now  came  on,  for  Maaoers 

wa>  one  of  the  first  who  ha<l  emancipated  himself  from 

the  custom,  so  suhver&ive  of  alt  good-feeling  and  all 

ratioMl  enjoyment,  which  in  those  days  prevailed,  of 

exciting,  and   therefore  deteriorating  both  the  mind 

and  coiiAtituliou  t)y  more  wine  than  nature  required- 

We  talk  of  our  good  old  fottfalhers!     Surely  they 

were  good  ohl  brutes,  wor^iippem  of  the  baneful  cup 

of  Cum  us, 

"  WlKwe  pleasing  poison 
TIjc  vuagv  quite  UmDsfonne  of  him  who  drinks. 
Anil  llio  ingloriaufi  likeness  of  «  beast 
l-'ixei  irtiitear),  uninoiililing  rca^on'smtntsge.*' 

We  talk  of  modem  amusements,  rail-roads  and 
•team — Iww  far  nrtore  bcneBcial  to  our  happine.ssis  the 
improvement  in  our  manners,  whicii  makes  it  now  a  re- 
proach in&tead  of  u  glory  for  a  gentleman  to  be  drunk- 

It  was  not  yet  quite  evening  (for  fifty  years  ago 
we  did  not  dine  at  eight  o-clock  in  the  countrj*),  but 
the  sun  was  approaching  his  final  declension  : 

"  Et  jiua  surnms  procul  Tillarum  rulmina  finnniit : 
Mnjorc'squc  ciidunt  tlcis  dc  nioniibus  umbra."  * 

The  air  was  balmy,  and  the  scent  of  the  flowers 
seemed  to  perfcctionate  our  sensual  enjoyments.     We 

*  "And  now  in  ilie  di«tanc«  thfcottiige  chimnpyji  begin  to  moke, 
atul  alcngtlieoed  shadefaJlx  Tram  tbe  lofty  bUIs." 
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had  approached  the  opening-  into  the  fields,  where 
half-a-dozen  beautiful  cows  were  winding  in  a  waving 
line  from  the  milking  byre  to  their  night  paHtiire, 
and  made  the  air  resound  with  their  lowing. 

My  classical  host,  after  contemplating  them  a  few 
minutesj  broke  out  with— 

"  Aut  in  reducta  valle  mugientium 
Prospectat  erranlesgreges." 

"This,"  said  he,  "is  the  most  soothing  time  of  the 
day,  and  this  the  most  soothing  of  sights.  It  gives 
you  the  idea  of  a  delicious  plenty  afforded  by  nature, 
accompanied  with  independence  and  perfect  innocence, 
insuring  rest  and  tranquillity.  How  happy  when  the 
evening  of  life  resembles  it.*" 

"  It  is  superior  to  the  morning,"  said  I,  "  in  plea- 
surable sensations," 

"  Not  quite,""  observed  he,  smiling;  "for  content  as  I 
am  with  my  evening,  I  perhaps  should  have  no  objec- 
tion to  a  little  of  your  youth.  And  yet  I  am  not  sure ; 
for  one  would  not  willingly  go  out  again  to  sea  when 
the  haven  is  in  sight.     I  am  not  a  Lord  Ligonier." 

I  asked  his  allusion,  and  he  told  me  that  Lord 
Ligonier,  when  at  eighty,  found  himself  still  a  man 
of  pleasure,  and  was  asked  for  promotion  by  his  rela< 
tion,  the  present  General  La&c-clles.  "  I  am  tliree- 
and-twenty,'*  said  Lascelles,  "and  yet  I  am  hut  a 
comet."  "  Be  thankful,  you  young  dog,^  said  Ligo- 
nier. "  I  am  Commander-in-chief,  but  would  change 
with  you  to-morrow."  "  Now  this  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say,  even  to  you.^ 
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••  I  don*t  know  why  you  should,^  said  I,  **  for  you 
■rem  the  picture  of  happiness,  and  deserve  to  be  so. 
Virjpl,  in  the  eclogue  you  quoted  just  now,  must 
oeriaiuly  have  leeo  you  and  this  retreat  in  a  vision, 
when  Itc  wrote  llie  lines, 

*  Fortntutte  teorx,  ergo  tiM  rum  manetiunt ; 
Foflunatft  senei.  hicintrr  flanlnn  notm, 
£t  fuiitta  HCTM,  bijgut  captains  opwum.* "  * 

Mr.  Manners  mxJded  hi»  head,  and  seemed  by  no 
nuiuKi  ilUpleawd  with  the  allusion. 

**  I  know  not,"  *aid  he,  "  if  I  have  a  right  to  be 
addrenAcd  by  the  epithet  of  Fortunatus  ;  but  if  a  ca- 
pability, in  my  old  age,  of  enjoying  such  a  scene  as 
this,  and  being  dive  in  a  summer  evaiiug  to  the  plea- 
sures of  sacred  fountains  and  the  cool  .shade,  will 
justify  the  Bp[)ellalion,  perhaps  it  may  belong  to  me. 
The  situation,  prospects,  hopes,  and  fears  of  an  old 
nian,  particularly  in  reference  to  anil  comparison  with 
youth,  have  not,  as  you  may  suppose,  passed  uoex* 
aniiufd  by  nic.'^ 

"The  result,"  said  I,  **must  Xte  edifying,  and 
much  I  doubt  if  you,  at  least,  can  justify  the  cha- 
racter of 

'  Suict  age  ftnd  lour  levrriry.* " 

**  Thanking  you  for  the  compliment,"  returned  he, 
"  I  know  not  if  that  character  i&  a  fair  one,  for  it  is 
our  own  fault  if  m-c  are  not  as  happy  as  you  ;  though 
the  happiuctis  of  youth,  from  the  cxuborauce,  nay,  tlte 

*  '  Fortunatr  old  mm,  whose  t&nn  a  ftn%ervei  to  yout  iwd  wImi 
smidtt  four  n-elUkiiown  urcains  and  sacred  fountuins,  enjoyett  tbt 
cool  ihwle.' 
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riot  of  its  hopes,  is  so  great,  that  if  we  had  not  even 
Btill  richer,  though  not  such  riotous  hope,  there  would 
be  no  sort  of  comparison  between  us.  With  this 
richer  hope,  I  would  not  yield  you  one  jot  of  happi- 
ness more  than  a  healthy  old.  man  might  enjoy." 

"  This  is  very  chanaing,"  said  I,  "  and  I  t]uite  long 
to  be  enlightened  on  so  interesting  a  subject." 

"  Why,  it  is  not,'^  replied  he,  "  the  loss  of  youth,  in 
regard  to  its  sensual  enjoyments,  that  forms  the  regrets 
of  old  age;  for  the  latter  may  have  quite  as  much 
positive  enjoyment  as  ihe  former." 

Seeing  nn?  look  surprised,  "  Nay,  start  not,"  said 
he,  "for  I  must  tell  you  what  perhaps  you  must  be 
old  before  you  know.  Quiet,  rest,  and  tranquillity, 
are  quite  as  happy,  if  not  happier  things  than  excite- 
ment. It  is  the  less  and  less  pmspect  of  the  happi- 
ness continuing  that  embitters  the  last  years  of  those 
who  are  quilting  the  world,  if  they  have  no  conwlo' 
lion  in  doing  so.  Could  a  man  of  seventy,  at  ease  in 
body  and  mind,  look  forward  to  fifty  years  more  in 
the  same  condition  he  is  in,  as  you  young  men  do, 
(though  far  from  being  sure  of  it),  he  would  be  quite 
as  happy,  perhaps  happier,  in  his  arm-chair,  than  you 
in  a  fox  chase." 

**  Rather  a  tame  sort  of  happiness,"  said  I. 

"  But  still  happiness,^  answered  he,  "  and  of  the 
most  demonstrable  kind.  For,  let  mo  ask  you,  in 
your  late  journeys  on  foot,  how  many  miles  did  you 
make  in  a  day  ?  " 

"  Sumetimes  twenty." 


OS  GLirroRD;  ok, 

^And  when  you  Ofttne  tu  jour  inn  of  an  evening, 

what  did  you  do?" 
"  Nothing,  for  I  waa  too  tired,  and  sought  repose." 
"Jus!  !»o;  and  you  found  that  the  repose  of  rkiiiig 

notliing  after  a  long  journey  was  agreat  pleasure.    So 
lys  Milton : 

*  Rcrreabment  after  toil,  ffue  after  pain.' " 

*•  I  sep  what  you  mean,"  said  I. 

••  I  nm  glad  of  it,"  replied  he,  "  for  you  now  see  that 
my  arm-chair  in  the  evening  of  life  is  as  great  a  plea- 
•ure  OS  your  evening  repose  after  a  long  day *s journey. 
But  even  in  youth,  hoaltby  existence — tiiat  is,  a  Irau* 
quit  enjoyment  of  it  in  the  simple  act  of  breathing — 
is  (thanks  to  Him  whoso  ordained  it !)  positive  enjoy- 
ment, and  in  itself  enough.  Betiides,  as  I  once  hfard 
cme  old  man,  an  ex-cabinet  minister,  »ay  to  another, 
who  was  lameuling  that  there  was  nothing  left  in 
the  world  worth  enjoying,—*  You  forget  that  we  tan 
eat  our  dinners  and  sleep  on  ourbed.**.' 

**  Of  the  efficiency  of  one  of  these  sources  you  will 
perhaps  need  do  conviction,  after  what  you  witnessed 
iu  me  two  hours  ago.  This  I  own  is  rather  unstoti- 
mental ;  but  add  to  it  what  I  am  supposing  iu  tlie  case, 
the  power  of  meditation,  reading,  and  agreeable  con- 
versation, and  do  not  flatter  yourself  that  an  old  man 
is  not  as  happy  as  a  young  one.  If  he  has  fewer 
desires,  he  has  fewer  ifiortilications,  for  most  innocent 
nature  never  meant 

'  As  if  h«r  children  abould  be  riotous  witli  ber  abundanca.' " 

"  All  tliat  is  IwautifuUy  true,"  observed  I ;  "  but 
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are  we  wrong  in  supposing  that  there  are  evils  pecuUar 
to  old  age, 

'  The  Eean  and  Blipper'd  pantaloon, 
Tliebose,  a  noild  too  wide  Tor  bis  shrunk  sb&iik  ?' 

*'  But  I  will  not  go  on,  except  iudeed  that  I  recol- 
lect a  denunciation  of  old  age  by  Rousaeau,  which 
cannot  offend  yow,  at  least,  who  are  greatly  too  for  off 
it  to  be  affected  by  it." 

'*  O  !  even  if  I  were  not,"  said  he,  **  by  all  means 
let  U8  have  it." 

I  hesitated  a  little ;  but,  urged  by  him,  at  length  re- 
peated, 

**  Vieux,  on  le  tn^riee,  on  I'evite, 
Mauviiisc  tiuineur,  infimiiti', 
Tottx,  gravtiUc.gouCE*-,  pituitUi 
AMi^;ent  ea  caducit^." 

Far  from  taking  this  ill,  it  moved  Iiis  laughter. 

"And  pray,'"  said  he,  "  thou  representative  of  most 
icnmaculate  and  unimpeachable  youth,  do  uot  tlie 
world  despise  and  avoid  empty  young  coxcombs,  who 
bore  you  with  their  self-sufficient  and  boisterous  spi- 
rits, as  well  as  languishing  old  men  ?  Are  you  never 
in  bad  humour?  Have  you  noinfirmities?  nocoughs, 
gravel,  or  even  gout  P  I  reject  this  monopoly  of  dis- 
ease and  iU-humour  by  age  ;  though  I  grant  you  the 
other  terrors  are  too  faithfully  described  ;  not  only 
the  'shrunk  shank,"  but  'the  big  manly  voice,  turn- 
ing again  towards  childish  treble  pipes ;  *  and  even  the 
'  second  childishness,* 

'  SuiB  teeth,  hoi  eyn,  uns  taace,  suii  every  thin;.' 
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**  Yd  these  last,  by  making  us  wish  for  death,  would 
KctmcUe  Ui  lo  it ;  and  even  these  last  do  not  pruscribe 
mind.  Thene,  liowever,  are  extreme  coses,  for  seldom 
indml  do  nil  iheM:  privations  befal  one  individual,  and 
leave  him  without  any  resourcea.  Perhaps  the  re- 
HHircet  left  have  even  heightened  enjoyments  to  make 
up  for  what  is  lost.  Take  my  own  example.  God  has 
taken  away  something,  but  has  left  me  more.  I  am 
deaf,  but  I  might  have  been  blind.  I  cannot  hear  the 
blackbird,  but  I  can  enjoy  this  ample  prospect,  a» 
much,  or  more  than  ever.  I  cannot  walk  twenty 
mik'S  a-(lay,  as  you  do ;  but  I  can  ^h  on  a  bench,  and, 
better  than  you  (because  I  feel  it  more),  tWl  and 
adore  the  sun. 

**  ^ly  gratitude  for  this  is  not  only  greater,  as  it 
ought  to  be,  when  I  cun^ider  what  I  might  be,  but  is 
of  a  more  exquisite  and  warmer  nature,  and  tlierefore 
makes  me  happier  than  the  feelings  upon  it  of  a  youih, 
who,  seeing  how  common  it  is,  looks  upon  it  as  a  right. 
Be  assured  the  frame  of  mind  which  old  age  thus  ge- 
nerates, alone  balances,  nay,  more  than  balances,  all 
the  gay  carelessness  of  youth. 

"  Let  me  return  then  to  that  with  whicli  I  set  out, 
and  which  alone  I  liold  as  a  set-off  against  youth  ;  I 
mean  a  healthy  old  age,  unhurthened  by  conscience, 
having  honourable  retrospections,  and  alive  to  mental 
cheerfulness.  With  these,  an  old  man  Deed  envy  no 
young  one. 

"  One  evil  there  is,  I  grant  you,  and  that  a  severe 
one.     The  loss  of  fiiends,  together  with  the  prospect 
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of  being  soon  lost  one's  self.  But  besides  that  no 
young  age  can  be  insured  against  thisj  even  here  is 
consolation  in  hope — the  hope  of  living  again,  and  in  a 
better  world  joining  the  loved  beings  who  have  gone 
before  ub.  I  thank  God  that,  far  from  having  parted 
with  this  hope,  it  has  increased  with  my  years,  and  in 
the  indulgence  of  it  I  wait  with  calmness  the  approach 
of  the  *  inaudible  and  noiseless  foot  of  Time.''^ 

I  could  not,  and  indeed  wished  not,  to  reply  to  this, 
for  t  felt  both  its  force  and  its  pathos. 

A  pause  ensued,  which,  from  its  solemnity,  neither 
of  us  seemed  inclined  to  interrupt,  till,  warming  with 
his  last  sentiment,  he  asked  me  if  I  had  ever  seen 
some  beautiful  lines  of  Hughes,  which  he  said  should 
be  written  in  letters  of  gold  : 

"  'riiere  let  Time's  creeprng  winter  ulied 
His  reverend  snow  around  tay  lieul ; 
And  wliile  1  feel  by  fane  degree 
My  ilut^urd  llouil  vrax  chill  ami  frcc«, 
LcC  tli()iif;iit  unveil  cd  my  fix'A  eye 
A  scene  o(  deep  eternity, 
Till,  life  cLii»Dtving  at  tlie  view, 
I  wake,  uui  find  tlie  vision  ttue." 
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